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All  things  are  in  a  constant  flux. 

Although  I  really  believe  that  the  reverses  of  for- 
tune and  the  revolutions  of  matter  have  been  felt  in 
less  proportion  by  me  and  my  race  than  by  the  ge* 
nerality  of  the  world,  yet  I  must  own  that  no  senti- 
ment is  so  frequently  in  my  mind  as  that  which  is 
inspired  by  a  view  of  the  transitoriness  of  our  na- 
tures, and  the  perishable  allotment  of  every  thing 
that  appertains  to  man.  I  was  grey-headed  at 
twenty-five,  and  grey-headed  I  remain:  and  ray 
mother  assures  me,  that  forty  years  have  made  but 
tittle  alteration  in  my  face  or  figure.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  what  a  wreck  have  I  beheld  of  things 
around  me !  How  many  have  been  swept  away,  and 
how  many  have  been  led  forwards  by  the  hand  of 
Time  I  How  many  have  again  succeeded  and  de- 
parted, and  carried  away  with  them  all  memory  of 
their  existence !  How  often  have  1  marked  the  early 
promise  of  manhood  bloom,  ripen,  wither,  and  drop 
clF!  How  often  have  I  seen  the  throne  of  beauty 
disputed,  till  both  competitors  have  lost  their  claims! 
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And  what  a  list  of  queens  in  the  empire  of  love  have 
these  forty  years  afforded!  In  the  midst  of  such 
caducity,  one  almost  v.onders  that  man  should  be 
merry ;  but  one  wonders  more  that  he  should  be 
sad;  and,  most  of  all^  that  he  should  be  ambitious; 
that  he  should  have  his  objects,  and  hopes,  and 
friendships,  and  enmities,  is  all  wonderful  in  the  few 
short  years  of  this  passing  existence. 

That  our  habits  should  so  outlive  our  powers  ; 
that  our  ambition  should  begin  at  the  close  of  life; 
that  our  hopes  and  anxieties  should  bloom  in  our 
wrinkles ;  that  the  love  of  acquisition  should  so  long 
survive  the  enjoyment;  and  that  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge should  increase  with  our  decay ;  are  to  me  ir- 
resistible proo&  of  the  vast  disproportion  between 
our  existence  and  our  faculties,  and  of  the  separate 
natures  of  our  corporeal  and  mental  constitution. 
This  princely  permanence  of  the  mind,  this  '*  forma 
mentis  fieterna/'  is  proved  in  a  clear  and  astonishing 
manner  by  the  inverse  proportion  in  which  its  ca- 
pacities improve  under  a  visible  decay  of  the  instru- 
ment of  its  operations.    Even  in  the  hour  of  mortal 
decrepitude  the  soul  asserts  its  independency,  and 
exhibits  proofs  that,  however  it  may  fail  in  its  or- 
sanical  functions,  its  essential  powers  are  in  no  sort 
diminished.     The  living  faculties  are  destined  here 
to  work  with  instruments  not  immortal  like  them- 
selves, but  of  frail  and  perishable  natures.    When 
these  are  injured  by  age  or  accident,  they  are  some- 
times repaired,  sometimes  supplied  by  human  con- 
trivance :  the  mind,  when  called  upon,  is  always 
ready ;  give  it  but  an  engine,  and  its  action  re- 
commences.    Now  either  it  was  the  same,  or  itwas 
reduced  in  its  capacities,  during  the  suspension  of  its 
operations,  and  mutilation  of  its  instruments.    If  it 
were  defalcated  and  reduced^  we  must  consent  that 
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human  means  could  restore  the  living  powers.  If  k* 
were  the  same,  then  is  the  mind  as  separate  from  the 
body,  its  vehicle,  as  is  the  charioteer  from  the  cha- 
riot in  which  he  rides. 

Yet  for  all  this  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the 
changing  condition  of  all  that  regards  our  nature ;  to 
contemplate  the  decline  and  dissolution  of  the  osten- 
sible objects  of  all  our  cares,  affections,  and  friend- 
ships ;  then  to  look  inwards,  and  regard  the  re- 
volutions of  our  own  bosoms,  the  shadowy  succes- 
sion of  hopes  and  wishes,  the  gradual  dereliction  of 
those  interests  and  pleasures  in  which  our  hearts 
have  formerly  delighted,  and  the  painful  disenchant- 
ment of  those  happy  delusions  which  make  a  para- 
dise of  our  thoughts  in  early  life,  and  which  are. 
among  the  most  precious  sacrifices  tliat  youth  can 
make  to  manhood,  or  inexperience  to  knowledge. 
Yet  this  changing  condition  of  man  brings  its  com- 
forts as  well  as  its  regrets:  the  objects  of  our  anxie- 
ties, our  pains,  our  loves,  and  our  sorrows,  alter  their 
complexion  or  lose  their  existence  in  a  little  time, 
and  nothing  but  remorse  can  so  fasten  upon  the 
mind,  but  that  its  liberty  may  again  be  regained  at 
some  subsequent  period,  in  some  new  condition  or 
posture  of  things.  It  is  the  solace  of  disappointed 
ambition  to  reflect  that  those  rewards  and  attain- 
ments, which  at  present  elude  its  grasp,  will  one  day 
or  other  be  robbed  of  their  relish  and  attractions, 
and  that  thus  a  sort  of  revenge  will  be  given  it  in 
this  natural  waste  of  life;  and  love  despised  may  tind 
comfort  in  the  thought,  that  the  period  is  not  very 
distant  when  those  features,  which  inspired  it,  shall 
lose  their  polish,  and  those  feelings  shall  be  blunted 
from  which  it  drew  its  power  to  torment  us. 

Were  it  not  for  this  insensible  change,  that  is  per- 
petually taking  place  in  our  bosoms  and  in  the  colour 
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of  every  thing  around  us,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
human  nature  to  support  the  losses  and  sorrows  to 
which  it  is  subject.  It  is  that  law  of  our  existence 
in  which  Providence  has  peculiarly  consulted  human 
imbecility;  for,  without  such  a  law,  our  reason  could 
but  ill  contend  with  the  crosses  and  calamities  of 
life.  But  if  this  condition  of  universal  change  was 
designed  as  a  source  of  consolation  to  suffering  hu- 
manity, it  was  also  designed  to  be  a  perpetual  les- 
son of  instruction,  and  a  gradual  preparation  for 
that  last  great  change  to  which  at  length  we  must 
resign  ourselves. 

Amidst  so  much  fluctuation  and  so  much  mortali- 
ty, in  such  a  state  of  lubricity  and  deception,  amidst 
such  a  mass  of  perishing  objects  of  pleasure  and 
fleeting  monuments  of  pride,  one  would  think  it 
impossible  for  a  mind  that  has  been  exercised  to  re- 
flection to  fix  its  hopes  on  any  thing  in  this  life,  or 
lend  to  present  concerns  that  greater  half  of  our 
being  which  belongs  to  a  permanent  and  solid  futu- 
rity. Such  contemplations  as  these,  continually 
renewed,  make  a  salutary  impression  upon  the 
mind  ;  they  release  it  from  that  thraldom  in  which 
the  devotees  to  this  world  and  its  pleasures  are  in- 
volved, and  hold  it  in  a  sort  of  equilibrium  as  to 
temporal  concerns,  while  its  option  and  its  views 
fasten  on  a  spiritual  eternity. 
.  While  such  is  the  insecurity  of  enjoyment,  the 
pleasures  of  this  existence  must  be  always  incom- 
plete; and  as  no  depression  of  fortunes  can  long 
endure,  so  no  elevation  of  circumstances  can  raise  us 
above  the  dread  of  change.  A  certain  secret  alarm, 
an  obtrusive  threatening  idea,  enters  into  all  our  de- 
lights which  depend  upon  present  objects,  and  trou- 
bles those  moments  of  felicity  to  which  have  been 
devoted  all  the  ardours  of  the  mind,  as  to  the  consum- 
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mation  of  its  hopes  and  rewards.     This  pensively- 
painful  feeling  grows,  intenser  as  our  happiness  in- 
creases, gains  strength  with  the  progress  of  oar  for- 
tunes, and  is  in  a  manner  nourished  from  those  very 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  ever  at  hostility. 
How  admirably  is  this  constitution  of  things  con- 
trived !     Our  splendours,  our  sufferings,  and  our 
sorrows,  thus  carry  their  correctives  and  antidotes 
in  themselves ;  and  while  life  is  restrained  within 
that  measure  of  enjoyment  which  is  necessary  to 
prevent  or  disappoint  a  too   great  addiction  to 
worldly  pleasures,  in  the  bosom  of  misery  also  there 
grows  up  a  silent  and  comforting  anticipation  of 
change,  which,  where  a  sense  of  religion  prevails,  is 
festered  by  our  griefs,  and  fed  by  our  calamities. 
How  admirably  are  things  contrived  in  a  world  like 
this,  that  is  nothing  but  the  fore-runner  of  an  im- 
mortal futurity,  to  dispose  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  that  futurity!  How  suited  to  such  ends  is 
a  world  wherein  such  a  passing  scene  is  moving  be- 
fore us,  such  a  giddy  world  of  unwearied  alterai- 
tion,  such  a  sliding  succession  of  objects,  that  the 
thoughts  have  no  repose,  no  resting-place  in  the  com- 
pass of  our  present  existence,  no  points  of  contact 
to  which  they  can  adhere,  but  are  forced  involun 
tarily  onwards  to  those  durable  and  stedfast  objects 
which  eternity  presents ! 

Although  the  physical  vicissitudes  of  life,  such  as 
the  loss  of  strength  and  the  decay  of  beauty,  more 
deeply  affect  us  by  their  closer  connection  with  our 
being,  yet  the  suddenness  of  moral  changes,  and  the 
rapid  revolutions  of  our  external  condition,  more 
forcibly  excite  our  attention,  and  rouse  a  more  ani* 
mated  sense  ojf  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  sinking  fortunes  of  nations, 
and  the  sudden  fall  of  mighty  kingdoms^  we  areim- 
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pressed  with  an  awful  idea  of  the  supreme  Disposer, 
in  whose  hands  a  whole  nation  is  but  as  one  man. 
When  we  walk  upon  fields  and  meadows,  where  no- 
thing but  a  few  mounds  remain  to  remind  us  that 
here,  in  ancient  times,  was  raised  a  fortification  that 
withstood  the  efforts  of  armies ;  and  reflect  that  on 
the  same  spot  where  oxen  now  graze  in  tranquillity, 
was  once  decided  the  fate  of  empires; — when  we 
tread  upon  piles  of  stones,  which  once  administered 
to  the  grandeur  of  princes,  and  over-awed  the  terri- 
tory round ;  how  can  we  persist  in  building  our 
pride  upon  such  transitory  foundations,  and  in  sa- 
crificing the  repose  of  our  minds  for  such  unstable 
rewards  ? 

In  the  packet  which  my  friend  Eugenio  has  leflt 
with  me,  I  find  a  short  letter  to  his  Amelia,  where 
there  are  some  affecting  ideas  on  tlie  present  subject. 

"  MY  DEAREST  EMILY, 

**  I  was  thinking,  last  night,  as  I  sat  in  my 
little  plantation,  how  many  new  possessors  it  is  des- 
tined perhaps  to  receive,  long  after  time  shall  have 
swept  away  the  memory  of  our  names  and  our  loves* 
In  this  frame  of  mind,  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  that 
fragment  of  a  Gothic  window,  and  those  other  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  abbey,  which  remain  upon  the 
premises.  Here  my  thoughts  were  carried  back^ 
through  a  series  of  changes,  to  that  long-forgotten 
period  in  which  this  abbey  stood  in  all  its  pride,  re- 
garded perhaps  then  as  an  upstart  edifice  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  built  perhaps  in  part  with 
the  ruins  of  some  older  monument  that  occupied 
the  same  spot  of  ground — 

'  But  time  has  seen,  that  Wfis  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
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Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete^ 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state ; 
But  transient  are  Uie  smiles  of  Fate ! 
A  little  nile^  a  little  swav, 
A  sun-beam  in  a  winter  s  day. 
Is  all  the  ereat,  the  mighty,  have 
Between  me  cradle  and  the  grave.' 

**  Thus,  in  the  great  mysterious  system  of  change, 
by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  we  see  one  thing 
gradually  drop  into  another ;  and,  amidst  a  perpetusd 
fluctuation  of  its  parts,  the  great  order  of  the  world 
goes  on  withrunchangeable  constancy.  While  *  one 
day  telleth  another,  and  one  n Ight  certifieth  another ;' 
while  the  seasons  return  with  unfailing  regularity^ 
and  the  great  and  governing  laws  of  nature  preserve 
an  unerring  uniformity ;  a  silent  succession  of  parts, 
a  perpetual  course  of  renewal  and  decay  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  particulars  which  compose  this 
great  whole,  make  the  tenure  of  life  and  all  its  cir- 
cumstances awfully  precarious  in  the  midst  of  such 
general  certainty  arid  catholic  order. 

*^  This  fickle  constitution  of  our  natures  I  can 
easily  apply  to  myself:  I  can  imagine  the  hand 
with  which  I  am  writing  palsied  and  decayed; — ^but 
on  thy  dear  face  I  cannot  suppose  a  wrinkle;  I  can- 
not figure  to  my  fancy  that  victory  of  time,  which 
shall  destroy  the  charms  of  that  mouth  I  have  so 
often  hung  over  enraptured.  Yet,  my  dear  Emily, 
that  beauty  must  yield,  all  paramount  as  it  is  at 
present;  and  unless  the  grave  interfere,  those  fea- 
tures will  one  day  have  nothing  but  the  mind  to 
illuminate  them,  though  such  a  mind  as  would  have 
made  thee  handsome  in  spite  of  rules. 

"  You  complain  of  the  grave  turn  of  my  reflec- 
tions, and  recommend  me  to  mix  in  the  world,  and 
take  a  part  in  its  contents  and  ambitions.  Indeed, 
my  child,  I  am  not  dull,  except  when  you  are  from 
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me ;  as  for  grave  reflections,  this  is  surely  not  a 
knerry  being  that  we  possess ;  and  it  is  more  our  own 
folly  than  the  comedy  of  life  which  makes  some  of 
us  go  so  laughingly  through  it.  But  into  the  con- 
tests and  ambitions  of  the  world,  another  consider- 
ation deters  me  from  embarking — and  that  is,  the 
vanity  and  uncertainty  with  which  they  are  attend- 
ed. I  am  no  novice  in  the  game  of  life;  and  it  is  from 
conviction  that  I  affirm  all  that  part  of  it  to  be  but 
a  splendid  cheat  in  which  our  solid  comforts  are 
played  against  a  slippery  and  hazardous  elevation. 
I  should  as  soon  persuade  myself  to  sacrifice  my 
friend  to  a  momentary  jest,  as  to  give  up  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  serious  business  of  life  for  the 
short-lived  vanity  of  rising  in  the  world. 

"  Happily,  you  have  more  reading  than  experi- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  mankind ;  but  your  reading 
supplies  you  with  sufficient  examples  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  every  scheme  of  aggrandisement  whose 
views  terminate  with  our  present  existence.  In  all 
the  compass  of  history,  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  ambition  has  ended  in  enjoyment,  or  wherein 
its  troubles  and  sacrifices  have  been  ultimately  re- 
warded. Those  have  turned  it  to  the  best  account 
who  have  voluntarily  descended  from  their  heights, 
and  anticipated  the  changes  of  fortune  by  a  timely 
abdication.  Yet  these  have  in  some  measure  cut  off 
their  own  retreat  by  an  unavoidable  depravation  of 
their  minds  in  a  course  of  ambitious  pursuits :  for  a 
mind  once  exercised  to  cabal  and  intrigue ,  is  unhappy 
in  its  own  element,  and  unfitted  for  every  other. 

"  If,  then,  after  all  our  endeavours,  and  all  our 
anxieties,'  the  best  we  can  do  with  our  bargain  is  to 
forfeit  the  deposit,  how  infinitely  wiser  to  rest  satis- 
fied as  we  are,  and  give  up  the  concern  altogether ! 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  name 
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of  Pyrrhus,  although  you  may  happen  to  be  with 
this  anecdote  of  him..  *  What  do  you  propose  to 
yourself  in  this  expedition  against  the  Romans  ?' 
says  Cineas.  *  To  conquer  all  Italy/  answers  the 
monarch.  '  And  what  next  ?'  *  Next  we  will  make 
Sicily  our  own.'  *  And  then  ?'  *  Why  then  we  will 
sail  into  Africa,  and  bring  that  country  into  subjec- 
tion to  our  arms.'  *  And  after  this  ?*  *  After  this, 
we  will  sit  down  and  be  merry.*  *  And  what,'  re- 
turns Cineas,  *  prevents  your  Majesty  from  doing  so 
at  present?' 

''  In  fruth,  the  only  conquest  necessary  to  be 
gained  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  is  the  con- 

auest  of  one's-self ;  and  if  I  have  not  advanced  in 
lis  sufficiently  far  to  render  myself  merry,  I  am  at 
least  become  by  its  assistance  tolerably  tranquil.  I 
think  I  am  armed  against  most  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  world,  except  those  in  which  love  is  concerned ; 
and  here,  indeed,  should  any  cross  accident  inter- 
vene, I  cannot  answer  for  my  own  philosophy,  or 
even  for  my  life.  Ah !  why,  my  dearest  Emily,  do 
weyet  delay  to  complete  that  felicity  which  is  within 
our  grasp,  and  to  raise  what  rampart  we  can  round 
our  loves,  by  such  means  as  our  stars  afford  us  ?  I 
have  seen  the  rev.  Mr.  O live-Branch  to-day,  who 
has  promised  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  our  nup- 
tials. This  kind  promise  on  his  part  seemsMn  a 
manner  to  strengthen  those  sacred  bonds  which 
unite  us ;  to  give  alacrity  to  my  confidence,  and 
security  to  my  hopes.  He  says  the  verses  you  sent 
are  exquisite,  and  ought  to  ailbrd  me  some  consola- 
tion. They  are  indeed  beautiful ;  but  a  smile  from 
thee,  dear  girl,  would  have  wrought  a  moje  power- 
ful effect. — Adieu." 

The  history  of  all  times  and  all  nations  is  so  re- 
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plete  with  examples  of  sudden  elevationsand  sudden 
downfalls  in  the  lives  of  particular  persons,  that  I 
have  forborne  to  introduceany  instances  in  aid  of  my 
observations.  Besides  which,  the  riotous  sports  of 
fortune  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  have  afforded 
such  a  train  of  unprecedented  revolutions,  as  beg- 
gars all  former  experience.  The  vulgar  details  of 
the  day  are  full  of  lessons  on  the  instability' of 
greatness,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition  ;  the  very  ele- 
ments of  civilization  have  been  destroyed  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  society  itself  disbanded.  In  the  general 
agitation  and  tumult,  the  very  mud  of  the  commu- 
nity has  been  excited  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool, 
which  no  longer  reflects  from  its  surface  the  human 
face  divine,  but  exhibits  a  dark  and  melancholy 
abyss,  in  which  nothing  is  traceable,  nothing  dis- 
tinct ;  nothing  but  a  squalid  commixture  of  human 
woes  and  depravities.  At  this  moment,  how  many 
testimonies  to  the  instability  of  grandeur  are  spread 
over  this  part  of  the  globe !  How  many  are  wander- 
ing .without  homes,  whose  homes  were  principali- 
ties ;  and  how  many  have  exchanged  their  palaces 
for  prisons !  How  humiliating  are  these  lessons  to 
the  pride  of  human  nature  !  But  a  little  while  ago 
our  shores  were  visited  by  a  mendicant  general, 
supplicating  an  asylum  in  that  country  whose  esta- 
blisnments  he  had  menaced  with  certain  overthrow, 
whose  prosperity  he  had  viewed  with  derision,  and 
whose  fair  and  nourishing  land  in  his  heart  he  had 
▼owed  to  destructioQ. 

Such  catastrophes  instruct  us  in  the  littleness  of 
our  pride  and  pretensions,  and  show  us  the  folly  of 
all  those  hopes  which  depend  upon  man  for  their  ac- 
complishment. They  are  greater,  indeed,  than  such 
as  fall  within  the  experience  of  ordinary  men,  and 
iBore  awful  by  their  magnitude;  but  they  are  only 
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the .  same  on  a  greater  scale  with  those  constant 
miscarriages  in  lower  life,  with  which  every  attempt 
i^  accompanied,  that  is  not  founded  on  principles  of 
prudence  and  probity,  and  makes  no  provision  for 
those  perpetual  shocks  and  vicissitudes  which  place 
disappointment  and  disaster  among  the  moral  cer- 
tainties of  life. 
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Satuettf  mi  TSberi,  ti  hbc  kabemus  ne  quis  rtobit  nude  Jiicere pot- 

Sk,  SUSTOK.  IK  AUG. 

Let  tliein  say  what  they  please,  Tiberius ;  it  is  enough  revenge 
for  us,  that  we  are  out  of  the  reach  of  their  maUce. 

The  reader  may  naturally  wonder,  that,  consider- 
ing the  prevalence  of  scandal  in  the  world,  it  has 
not  drawn  upon  itself,  before  this  time,  the  attention 
of  the  LooKER-oN.  The  truth  is,  that,  like  a  cau* 
tious  physician,  I  am  not  fond  of  being  called  in 
upon  desperate  occasions ;  and  I  really  regard  the 
propensity  to  slander  and  detraction  as  one  of  the 
most  incurable  diseases  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is 
subject.  It  seems  hardly  to  undergo  the  common 
fluctuations  which  we  may  observe  in  the  course  of 
other  vices.  In  all  ages  and  all  nations  it  has  been 
triumphantly  mischievous ;  and  from  Hesiod  to  Ad- 
dison, every  moral  writer  has  complained  of  it,  as 
the  prevailing  infirmity  of  his  times.  The  gigantic 
growth,  ascendancy,  and  universality  of  this  evil, 
arise  from  the  extraordinary  nourishment  it  receive!^ 
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from  dl  the  bad  propensities  of  our  nature :  thereis 
no  passioil  but  what  lends  to  it  some  assistance ;  and 
^e  sources  which  contribute  to  sustain  it  are  so  vA« 
Tious  and  inexhaustible,  that,  before  it  can  be  sub* 
dued  in  the  mind,  a  thousand  collateral  supports 
must  be  destroyed. 

I  have  observed  too,  that  it  is  the  retreat  of  dis- 
appointed passion ;  and  that,  when  our  hopes  and 
ambitions  are  defeated,  they  not  seldom  fall  upon 
this  mode  of  reparation.  As  soon  as  our  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  fail,  we  rarely  perplex  ourselves  for 
a  moment  with  inquiring  into  the  grounds  on  which 
they  stood ;  but,  by  scattering  a  promiscuous  abuse 
on  all  around  us,  endeavour  to  save  our  own  credit 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  judgement  or  public 
probity.  We  forget,  however,  that  mankind  are, 
after  all,  to  be  our  judges,  and  that  by  these  mea- 
sures we  are  in  fact  denouncing  those  to  whom  we 
are  making  our  appeal.  It  is  a  truth  which  we  are 
long  in  being  taught,  that  the  world  is  very  inde- 
pendent of  every  individual,  while  no  individual  is 
mdependent  of  the  world  ;  and  that,  if  one  man  be 
rejected  by  the  rest,  he  can  have  no  revenge  in  at- 
tacking the  whole.  After  all  our  spleen  and  all  our 
resentment,  the  world  will  still  continue  to  suppose 
itself  right,  and  will  not  be  cudgelled  into  approba- 
tion. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  the  uniform  ap- 
pearance under  which  this  vice  has  shown  itself  m 
all  ages,  and  how  nearly  the  different  descriptions  of 
it,  which  the  poets  and  moralists  of  all  times  have 
left  us,docoincide  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  represent  it.  Lucian  has  left  us  a  kind  of  ser- 
mon upon  scandal,  which  is  as  suitable  to  the  com* 
plexion  of  the  present  times  as  it  was  to  that  of  his 
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own ;  and  the  Thersites  of  Homer  may  be  found  in 
every  village  in  England.  The  blaciCBmiths'  and 
barbers'  ^opft  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  were  always, 
as  they  are  at  this  day  in  country  towns,  the  resorts 
of  idle  f<^s  and  gossiping  tale-bearers.  Thus  Aris- 
tophanes, in  his  Plutus : 

*£5ri  TM-i  »CV^it0ifl  tSv  KoinftbUttv, 


**  I  wDidd  not  credit  it,  if  it  were  the  common  talk  of  all  the 
loun^ng  fdlows  in  the  barbers*  shops.' 


>* 


The  Greeks,  whose  language  affords  us  a  name 
(Ivixcufex^xMs)  for  this  cruel  deh'ght  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others>had  certainly  so  strong  a  propensity 
to  gossiping,  that  nothing  but  their  constant  occupa- 
tion in  their  wars  would  have  prevented  their  be- 
coming the  veriest  prattlers  under  heaven :  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  the  character  of  all 
those  who  were  settled  in  peaceful  situations  at  Rome 
under  the  emperors.  As  their  affairs  declined,  and 
their  ardour  m  the  cause  of  liberty  no  longer  en- 
gaged them  in  continual  warfare,  this  prominent 
part  of  their  character  began  to  develope  itself^  and 
mcreased  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  length  they  talked 
themselves  out  of  all  their  dignity,  and  much  of  their 
philosophy.  The  following  verse  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark 
— «*  For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were 
there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to 
hear  or  tell  some  new  thing.''  Of  how  many  of  my 
countrymen  does  this  at  present  constitute  the  only 
ckusical  accomplishment ! 

It  gives  me  pain  to  observe,  that  in  ancient  as  well 
asmodern  times,  the  reproach  of  thisgossiping  mania 
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has  principally  fallen  upon  the  women,  whose  na^ 
tural  bias  towards  tenderness  and  mercy  would  make 
this  a  very  unaccountable  particularity,  unless  we 
looked  for  the  cause  of  it  in  the  narrower  compass  of 
their  education,  and  the  more  circumscribed  range 
of  their  lives  and  employments.  The  love  of  scan- 
dal is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
other  topics ;  and  as  in  some  countries  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  starve  the  minds  of  the  females,  in 
all  to  abridge  them  of  the  necessary  nourishment, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  at  their  resorting  to  these 
supplements  and  succedaneums. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not  of  nature,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  the  mind  abhors  a  vacuum,  and,  if  it  be 
not  supplied  with  better  matter  for  contemplation,  it 
will  fill  up  its  measure  of  thinking  with  the  homely 
topics  of  the  day,  or  the  vulgar  gossip  of  idle  curio- 
sity. We  shall  find  it  every  where  through  life  the 
same :  the  mind  of  man  has  an  unwearied  activity, 
that  keeps  it  in  perpetual  motion :  if  we  stop  its  pro- 
gress in  one  place,  it  will  burst  out  in  another;  and 
if  we  bar  its  access  to  things  it  will  of  necessity  faU 
upon  persons.  For  the  same  reason,  wherever  there 
is  the  greatest  dearth  of  popular  information,  there 
will  always  be  the  greatest  tendency  to  this  odious 
habit;  and  in  proportion  as  a  place  is  small,  and  in- 
sulated from  general  communication;  in  proportion 
as,  by  its  situation,  it  is  dependent  on  its  own  inter- 
nal harmony  for  its  happiness  and  its  amusement,  it 
manifests  a  disposition  to  abuse  and  calumny. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  experience  the  displeasure  of 
the  ladies  for  what  I  have  said  of  their  propensity  to 
scandal,  in  which  I  have  produced  a  cause  that  vin- 
dicates the  constitution  of  their  minds,  and  throws 
the  whole  blame  upon  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.    If,  however,  the  general  accusa- 
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tion  be  founded  on  truth,  it  is  a  truth  sorely  to  be 
lamented,  since  nothing  is  so  inimical  to  beauty  as 
the  shadow  of  ill- nature ;  and  the  lips  from  which 
harsh  animadversions  are  perpetually  flowing  do 
their  own  cause  a  more  serious  injury  than  that  of 
those  they  are  traducing.  Thus  I  would  not  desire  a 
more  ample  revenge  upon  a  fair  calumniator,  than 
that  which  she  executes  upon  herself.  It  would  be 
unrelenting,  indeed,  to  require  more  in  satisfaction 
than  it  costs  a  flne  eye  to  sympathise  in  its  expres- 
sion with  a  malignant  tongue:  and  our  resentment 
should  almost  turn  to  pity,  when  we  see  the  most 
beautiful  mouth  deposit  its  honey  together  with  its 
JBting  in  the  wound  it  inflicts. 

Where  an  addiction  to  calumny  arises  from  a  deep 
depravity  of  mind,  from  a  savage  union  of  ignorance 
and  pride,  it  were  folly  to  expect  a  cure  from  such 
considerations  as  these;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
inore  than  half  the  scandal  of  the  world  is  either  a 
resource  of  inoccupation,  a  substitute  for  sense,  a 
mere  eflBiorescence  of  vulgar  wit,  or  an  idle  super- 
ficial habit  without  malice  or  meaning.     I  think  I 
could  do  a  great  deal  in  these  latter  cases,  could  I 
once  raise  in  the  minds  of  my  fair  countrywomen  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  damages  their  beauty  sustains 
in  such  perilous  amusements,  and  show  them  as  in  a 
mirror  the  physical  deformity  of  this  indecent  prac- 
tice. I  shall  bestow  no  farther  remarks  in  this  place 
on  its  moral  turpitude ;  but  shall  wait  till  the  level- 
ing philosophy  of  the  present  day»  in  its  march  of 
paradoxical  confu8ion,after  all  the  other  distinctions 
between  vice  and  virtueshall  havebeen  overthrown, 
shallsend  forward  its  pioneers  to  destroy  the  barriers 
between  candour  and  detraction. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  readerswill  not  be  displeased 
with  this  passage  from  Lucian — "  There  is  no  more 
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effectual  instrument  of  calumny  than  the  love  of  no- 
velty^  which  is  natural  to  all  mankind,  joined  to  the 
disgust  arising  from  satiety,  and  a  passion  for  the 
'marvellous  and  incredible:  add  to  this,  that  we  are 
all  fond,  I  know  not  why,  of  listening  to  private  sus- 
picions which  are  whispered  to  us.  I  know  many 
whose  ears  itch  with  calumny,  as  if  they  were  tickled 
with  a  feather.  No  wonder  that  with  such  assis- 
tance she  persuades  all,  especially  where  she  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  confronted.  The  calumniated, 
like  a  city  taken  by  night,  are  slain  in  their  sleep." 
Notabove  a  weekago,  I  passed  a  few  hours,  which 
were  among  the  most  agreeable  of  my  life,  at  the 
female  society,  where  the  topic  of  the  evening  was 
the  subject  of  my  present  paper.  After  a  multitude 
of  very  sage  and  pleasant  observations,  Miranda  en- 
tertained us  with  the  following  little  story. 

A  certain  widow,  though  pretty  much  advanced 
in  life,  had  a  mind  to  marry  again.  As  her  fortime 
was  very  large,  she  thought  herself  entitled  to  a 
young  husband:  and  accordingly  fixed  her  eyes  up- 
on a  handsome  youth,  who  had  nothing  but  his  per* 
sonal  recommendation^  to  depend  upon.  She  plainly 
perceived  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  his 
part,  but  she  dreaded  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  her. 
neighbours.  In  this  perplexity,  she  communicated 
her  wishes  and  alarms  to  a  maiden  sister,  who  lived 
in  her  house,  and  who  possessed  an  uncommon  share 
of  shrewdness  and  address  for  all  such  occasions, 
**  Sister,"  says  the  amorous  widow,  ''what  think  you 
of  Leander?  It  is  surely  the  picture  of  my  late  hus- 
band. Alas!  I  should  never  have  yielded  my  heart 
but  to  this  irresistible  resemblance.  What  shall  I 
do?  for  I  am  in  a  dreadful  consternation  about  what 
my  neighbours  may  say  of  me,  being  well  acquaint- 
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ed  with  their  malice  and  cruelty: — the  pureat  love 
is  not  sheltered  from  their  ill-natured  ridicule.  Were 
it  not  for  that,  this  dear  young  man  should — but — " 
**  How  absurd  is  all  this,  my  dear  sister  1"  replied 
the  other.  "  Follow  your  inclinations,  and  don't 
tell  me  of  such  foolish  fears.  You  will  be  sung, 
hooted,  halloo'dafler, and  chalked  up, for  eight  days; 
—on  the  ninth,  they  will  think  no  more  of  you  than 
one  thinks  of  a  friend  one  has  quitted  for  three 
months.  That  ass  which  you  ^ee  yonder,  shall,  if 
you  please,  impose  silence  on  the  whole  parish  about 
you  the  morning  afteryour  nuptials." — **  That  ass!" 
— "  Yes,  that  ass.  Marry,  I  sa}^  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me  and  my  ass."  The  widow  was  easily  per- 
suaded, and  the  marriage  was  concluded,  on  the  cre- 
dit of  the  ass.  Dreadful  outcry  in  the  parish — rough 
tiausic  before  their  doors — not  a  soft  thing  could  be 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  either  party  for  the  noise 
of  kettles  and  frying-pans.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
sister  had  painted  the  ass  as  green  as  a  parrot ;  and 
out  rushed  the  phenomenon,  with  a  triumphant  bray, 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  In  an  instant  every 
kettle  and  pan  was  mute,  and  every  soul  in  the  parisn 
crowded  round  so  strange  a  prodigy.  **  A  green  ass ! 
Good  heavens!  who  could  have  believed  it !  Well, 
wonders  will  never  cease.  How  surprising  is  Na- 
ture in  all  her  operations!" — **  I  dreamed,"  cries  an 
old  woman,  "  of  this  very  ass  a  week  ago.  I  am  sure 
it  betokeneth  somethingbad  to  our  town,  A  number 
of  white  mice  appeared  in  the  same  manner  just  be- 
fore the  plague  that  happened  in  my  youth."  Such 
observations  and  exclamations  as  these  took  place 
of  the  clamour  about  the  new-married  couple.  The 
green  ass  lasted  its  eight  days,  and  then  there  was 
no  more  curiosity  about  the  green  ass  than  there 
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had  been  about  the  new-married  couple  the  moment 
the  ass  appeared. 

Miranda's  story  entertained  us  all  extremely*;  and 
my  mother, forgetting  her  usual  composure,  laughed 
till  the  shagreen  spectacles  tumbled  from  her  nose. 
I  now  thought  it  an  excellent  time  to  relate  to  them 
an  extraordinary  dream,  which  had  happened  to  me 
about  three  weeks  before,  and  of  which  I  had  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  some  memorandums,  that  I 
might  introduce  it  when  the  occasion  presented  it- 
self. As  it  was  thought  curious  by  this  judicious  so- 
ciety, it  may  perhaps  entertain  my  readers. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  retired  to  bed, 
I  happened  to  find  in  the  window-seat,  a  volume  of 
the  Spectator ;  and,  opening  it,  fell  by  chance  upon 
that  paper  in  which  he  gives  us  the  dissection  of  a 
coquette's  heart.  The  idea  took  such  possession  of 
my  brain,  that,  as  soon  as  I  laid  my  hand  upon  my 
pillow,  it  produced  the  following  dream. 

Methought  I  was  in  a  large  room,  where  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  faculty  was  giving  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy. Upon  inquinng  what  was  his  subject,  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  the  ear  of  an  old  maid, 
whose  propensity  to  scandal  had  distinguished  her, 
even  among  her  sisterhood.  We  could  observe  no- 
thing peculiar  in  the  external  form  of  the  ear,  unless 
a  greater  number  of  those  tortuous  x^vities  which 
are  so  admirably  designed  by  nature,  in  its  construc- 
tion of  that  organ,  to  collect  the  circumambient  un- 
dulations of  sounds  and  give  it  a  circulation  and  re- 
fraction in  its  passage.  Our  operator  next  proceeded 
to  open  the  lobe,  in  the  cellular  substance  of  which 
we  discovered  a  greenish  liquor,  that  turned  the  co- 
lour of  «very  thing  which  it  touched ;  and  a  small 
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spriBtding  of  it  upon  the  surgeon's  hand  gave  him  all 
the  appearance  of  being  ill  of  the  measles.  The  au- 
ditory passage  was  extremely  narrow,  and  not  fun« 
nelled  as  in  other  subjects,  but  singularly  twisted, 
while  its  inner  surface  was  covered  with  little  knots ; 
BO  that  altogether  it  looked  as  if  there  was  only  room 
for  one  part  of  a  story  to  enter,  and  that  in  a  broken 
and  mutilated  condition.  The  portio  dura  of  the  au-* 
ditory  nerve  was  perfect,  but  tlie  portio  mollis  had 
become  completely  ossified ;  and  this  was,  our  ana- 
tomist assured  us,  a  peculiarity  he  had  always  disco* 
vered  in  maids  above  the  age  of  five  and  thirty.  The 
wax  of  the  meatus  auditorius  was  unusually  bitter, 
and  the  mucilage  of  the  periosteum  fermented  prodi* 
giously  with  salt  of  wormwood.     The  passage  into 
the  neck-bone  was  formed  like  that  in  owls,  and  pro* 
jected  further  out  above  than  below,  so  that  the  least 
possible  sound  might  be  perceived.    I  should  not 
forget  that  the  wax,  which  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  and 
others  to  possess  a  healing  virtue,  was  in  this  subject 
not  only  without  those  balsamic  qualities,  but  actu* 
ally  brought  a  blister  upon  a  young  person's  hands 
who  tried  it  in  this  view.  On  applying  our  own  ears 
as  close  as  we  could  to  the  concha  of  the  ear  in  ques- 
tion, we  could  distinctly  hear  a  whizzing  sound  in  a 
smaller  degree  like  the  blasts  of  a  coal-mine ;  and 
upon  bringing  a  fresh-blown  rose  as  near  to  it  as  we 
could,  it  immediately  hung  its  head,  and  appeared 
as  if  the  sun  had  been  on  it  a  whole  day.    We  con- 
ceived this  to  be  that  innate  air  on  which  some  ana- 
tomists have  insisted.  The  form  of  the  concha  put 
me  in  mind  of  those  places  of  whose  powers  of  con- 
veying sounds  we  read  such  prodigious  effects  in  his- 
tory; as  the  prison  of  Dionysius,  which  could  raise 
a  whisper  to  the  roar  of  a  cannon;  or  the  aqueducts 
of  ClaudiuS;  which  could  carry  a  voice  sixteen  miles. 
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In  every  Other  subject,  one  of  thebranches  of  the  au- 
ditory nerve  inosculates  with  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
the  tongue,  and  the  nose,  as  well  as  the  heart  and 
prsecordia;  but  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  could 
discern  a  connection  only  with  the  tongue,  at  the 
root  of  which  there  was  a  spring  of  prodigious  elastic 
power,  and  a  vast  provision  of  oily  globules,  which 
supplied  a  perpetual  mucilage  to  prevent  friction, 
land  wear  and  tear.  In  the  tuba  eustachiana  or  pa- 
late tubes,  there  was  a  sort  of  distillation,  which 
turned  the  taste  of  every  thing  sour,  and  which  when 
the  lady  was  alive,  inundated  the  mouth  with  such  a 
supply  of  pungent  mucus,  as  kept  that  region  in  a 
perpetual  irritation,  and  preserved  the  tongue,  like 
a  rod,  in  pickle.  All  my  readers  have  heard  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear,  in  which  are  the  semicircular 
canals,  those  very  curious  passages  through  which 
pounds  are  admitted.  These  three  canals  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  according  to  the  degrees  of  sound  which 
they  are  fitted  to  receive.  They  have  been  denomi- 
nated the  major,  minor,  and  minimus ;  and  upon 
these  we  tried  several  experiments.  A  great  list  of 
names,  distinguished  in  the  world,  were  repeated  by 
the  experimenter  as  loud  as  was  possible;  and  it  was 
plain  that  the  bad  were  received  by  the  largest  tube 
to  afford  room  for  exaggeration,  while  the  good  and 
the  brave  could  find  entrance  only  through  the 
smallest  duct,  in  which  there  was  but  scanty  room 
for  the  slenderest  endowments  to  pass. 

At  this  moment  a  person  present,  notorious  for 
his  wicked  wit  and  indecent  calumnies  desired  to  be 

germitted  to  whisper  in  the  ear.  As  I  happened  to 
e  next  to  him,  I  thought  I  heard  a  word  or  two  of 
treason  fall  from  him :  and  immediately  a  hoUow 
kind  of  noise  seemed  to  be  retured  from  the  concha, 
that  gave  me  the  idea  of  the  deafening  sound  of  a 
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horn  in  a  diving  bell,  while  every  one  in  the  room 
confessed  a  kind  of  mortal  chill  about  the  prscordia. 
Our  most  interesting  experiments  were  made  upon 
ihetj/mpanuniy  or  drum  of  the  ear,  which  the  limits 
of  my  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  relate.     There 
was  nothing  very  particular  indeed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  part. .   There  were,  as  usual,  the  two 
membranes,  with  their  four  little  bones  and  at- 
tendant muscles,  to  produce  such  tension  or  relaxa- 
tion of  this  organ  as  the  different  sounds  required. 
We  could  perceive  that  the  membrane  was  only 
stretched  when  a  scandalous  speech  was  uttered,  and 
thechord  with  which  it  is  furnished  would  only  yi- 
hrai^  to  certain  words.  While  our  attention  was  di- 
rected to  this  part,  somebody  or  other  happened  to 
mention  lady  Languish's  pad ;  upon  which,  such  a 
tremulous  motion  was  given  to  the  chord,  as  asto- 
nished every  beholder,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  oily 
globules  seemed  to  be  secreted  at  the  place  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Meth ought 
at  this  moment  our  anatomist  took  up  a  horn,  like 
the  figure  of  Alexander's  tube  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  and  pronounced  the  name  of  the  queen 
upon  the  throne:  immediately  the  ear  sent  forth  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  and  vanished  into  air. 
The  imaginary  noise  awoke  me  ;  and  the  first  thing 
I  did,  aller  feeling  for  both  my  ears,  was  to  make 
minutes  in  my  pocket-book  of  all  that  had  passed  in 
this  shadowy  scene. 
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Every  sound  and  good  man  abhors  a  lie. 

The  night  before  last,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  great 
chair  at  the  meeting  of  our  society,  the  following 
extraordiiiary  letter  was  brought  to  me  from  the 
post-office,  which  being  of  an  official  nature,  I  read 
It  out  to  the  gentlemen  present,  who  are  pleased  to 
take  a  more  than  common  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  this  paper. 


ti 


"  SIR, 


TO  THE  REV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 


"  I  am  one  of  those  enlighted  reasoners  of 
the  present  day,  that  have  raised  themselves  above 
the  prejudices  of  their  forefathers,  and  have  framed 
a  philosophy  of  the  most  comfortable,  accommodate 
ing,  and  practicable  sort,  and  which  requires  none 
of  those  unreasonable  and  painful  sacrifices  by  which 
Nature  is  traversed  and  outraged  in  her  plainest  in- 
stitutes and  designs.  Although  the  fundamental 
points  of  this  amiable  philosophy  are  simple  andfew, 
yet  I  have  only  time  to  present  you  with  the  leading 
principle  on  which  its  excellence  is  founded.  I  set 
out  with  concluding,  that  in  studying  to  make  our- 
selves happy  we  fulfil  one  of  the  most  evident  indi- 
cations which  Providence  has  given  us  of  his  will. 
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and  the  principal  end  of  our  creation.  In  the  prose-* 
cution  of  this  end,  nothing  is  unwarrantable  but  what 
encroaches  upon  the  general  plan ;  for  as  the  happi- 
ness of  all  mankind  is  equally  the  concern  of  our 
Maker,  his  great  scheme  must  not  be  interrupted  for 
any  private  advantage  to  an  individual.  Thus  where 
I  destroy  more  happiness  than  I  procure  to  myself, 
I  make,  or  attempt  to  make,  a  subtraction  from  the 
sum  of  happiness  conceded  to  mankind;  but  where 
I  render  one  person  only  a  victim  to  my  own  felicity, 
the  account  with  Providence  is  exactly  balanced,  pro- 
vided indeed  the  gain  and  loss  are  in  equal  propor- 
tion. 

*^  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  intelligible,  and 
just,  than  this  system  of  philosophy,  in  which  one 
mystery  only  is  containied,  involving  indeed  some- 
diing  like  a  contradiction ;  though  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  in  the  plan  of  reconcilement  we  are  pursu- 
ing, we  shall  find  some  compromise  between  reason 
and  nature  in  this  particular.  It  seems,  I  say,  some- 
thinglike a  contradiction,  that  since  the  promotion  of 
his  private  happiness  is  so  entirely  the  duty  of  every 
individual,  there  should  be  so  much  in  the  general 
system  to  disappoint  this  purpose,  and  that  the  inte- 
rests of  all  mankind  should  not  coalesce  to  this  one 
great  object  of  our  being.  Abating  this  little  diffi- 
culty, nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  pro* 
position  on  which  our  reasonings  are  grounded ;  and 
the  simplicity  which  accompanies  its  further  deve- 
lopement  recommends  it  powerfully  to  the  judge- 
inents  of  those  who,  with  a  resolute  independence 
cf  tliinking,  are  determined  to  believe  nothing  they 
do  not  exactly  comprehend,  or  cannot  with  ease  re- 
duce to  the  standard  of  their  feelings. 

'*  Nature  has  given  us  passions — and  these  passions 
were  given  us,  no  doubt,  to  be  indulged.  It  is  o^ur 
duty,  therefore,  to  indulge  them  as  far  as  we  cah, 
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without  opposing  the  like  duty  enjoined  to  the  rest 
of  pur  species.  Between  man  and  man  there  is  a 
tacit  convention,  within  the  limits  of  which  our  paa- 
sions  and  appetites  may  sport  at  large ;  and  the 
only  barrier  to  pleasure  is  pleasure.  Thus,  in  thia 
elegant  and  liberal  philosophy,  virtue  and  vice  have , 
none  but  merely  relative  distinctions,  and  indeed, 
are  not  cognisable  as  virtue  and  vice  till  they  begki. 
to  promote  or  interrupt  the  happiness  of  society*. 
It  seems  as  if  there  were  a  certain  measure  of  £e&* 
city  distributed  among  mankind;  and  if  we  have 
robbed  an.individual  of  his  due  proportion,  we  have 
only  to  make  it  out  to  Providence  by  taking  upon: 
ourselves  what  remains  on  the  balance.  What  a  de- 
licious atonement  is  this !  and  out  of  what  a  plain 
principle  of  equity  it  arises!  What  encouragement 
and  certainty  it  lends  to  repentance!  while  it  ren- 
ders our  duty  our  delight,  and  our  religion  a  regale^ 
Adieu,  under  such  a  system,  to  the  secret  torments 
of  conscience,  and  that  inward  sense  of  depravation 
which  in  ordinary  and  unphilosophical  minds  are 
attached  to  the  free  indulgence  of  those  appetites 
which  nature  has  given  us.  Adieu  to  those  shallow 
prejudices  which,  by  supposing  absurd  distinctions 
where  none  exists,  overwhelm  the  mind  with  un- 
reasonable terrors,  and  make  our  very  thoughts 
susceptible  of  stain  and  criminality. 

'^  I  have  observed,  Sir,  with  great  regret,  that  you 
have  adopted,  in  their  full  extent,  these  unhappy  pre- 
judices, and  have  applied  them  to  almost  all  the  puri 
suits  and  actions  of  our  lives.  There  is  one  very  iia« 
portant  subject,  however,  which  has  as  yet  escaped 
your  pen,  and  which  I  would  fain  rescue  from  that  il? 
liberal  partiality  with  which  the  rest  have  been  treat- 
ed. You  are  to  know.  Sir,  that  from  earliest  youth  I 
have  ever  detested  partiality  and  persecution  of  every 
kind:  and  I  see  no  reason  why  what  you  are  pleased 
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to  call  Tice  «hould  not  have  as  fair  play  as  what  you 
choose  to  denominate  virtue. 

'*  To  avoid  the  charge  of  egotism^  I  will  say  no 
more  of  myselft  though  I  must  own  I  was  on  the 
point  of  presenting  you  with  a  very  astonishing  his* 
toty,  but  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  alluded  to  above,  which  is  that  of  the  prac- 
tice of  acting  and  speaking  with  an  intention  to  de* 
oeive^  or  wiiat  is  vulgarly  called  a  habit  of  lying.  I 
maintain  that  the  idea  of  sin  will  only  then  properly 
attach  to  this  universal  practice,  when  it  destroys 
more  pleasure  than  it  procures,  or  tends  actually  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  solid  happiness  permitted 
to  mankind.  To  talk  of  any  intrinsic  turpitude  in  a 
lie,  or  any  inward  sense  of  corruption  or  reproach  of 
conscience  in  the  fabrication  of  an  imposture,  is  an 
absurdity  which  every  true  philosopher  mustheartily 
despise,  and  which  tends  to  rob  life  of  all  its  ^int 
and  pleasantry. 

"  Were  the  influence  of  truth,  by  the  exertions  of 
its  advocates,  to  be  very  much  increased  upon  earth, 
I  should  fear  it  would  become  a  very  sombre  world, 
and  lose  all  its  merriment,  almost  all  its  amusement, 
and  much  of  its  good-humour.  We  should  no  longer 
see  ignorance  and  deformity  with  smiling  faces ;  and 
folly  would  want  thatconfidencein  itself  which  makes 
life  so  rich  in  ridicule  and  burlesque.  Moreover, 
what  a  topsy-turvy  disposition  of  things  would  result 
from  such  an  arrangement  in  favour  of  truth  !  We 
should  have  physicians  refusing  fees  for  conscience- 
sake,  and  apothecaries  throwing  away  their  gallipots 
and  phials ;  officers  declining  promotion ;  bishops 
begging  absolution  ;  'squires  pulling  off  their  hats 
to  their  coachmen  ;  lords  over-awed  by  chimney- 
sweepers, and  countesses  confused  in  the  presence  of 
th«r  dairy-maids.    What  is  there  like  Action  that 
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sweetens  and  adorns  life?  It  gives,  as  it  were,  a  var- 
nish to  Nature's  work,  a  sort  of  polish  to  our  exist- 
ence, and  blends  into  one  shining  mass  of  gay  confu- 
sion those  mortifying  differences  and  inequalities 
which  are  planted  in  the  real  constitution  of  things. 
No  shape  so  crooked,  no  face  so  forbidding,  no  fa- 
culties so  obtuse,  no  manners  so  coarse,  but  what 
may  be  kept  in  countenance  by  this  lying  systemy 
which  happily  prevails  more  and  more  in  the  world. 

**  A  sober  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  civilization 
and  refinement  will  prove  to  us  that  these  are  only 
modifications  of  this  great  and  ruling  plan  of  impo- 
sition ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  men  advance  in  the 
art  of  lying,  they  advance  in  all  the  delicacies  and 
elegancies  of  behaviour.  Life  itself  is  but  one  length- 
ened lie,  with  those  who  aspire  to  the  praise  of  po' 
lished  manners,  or,  in  other  words,  who  undertake  to 
keep  mankind  in  good-humour  with  themselves.  But 
not  only  in  the  lighter  concerns  of  life  does  the 
happy  operation  of  this  system  of  imposture  appear, 
but  in  its  graver  duties  and  employments  it  is  of 
equal  use  and  importance.  So  necessary  an  accom- 
plishment is  it  thought  to  the  most  sanctified  situa- 
tions, that  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  receive  their 
dignities  with  a  manifest  lie  in  their  mouths,  and 
declare  themselves  adverse  to  their  exaltation,  at 
the  same  time  that  all  the  world  knows  to  what 
they  have  submitted  to  obtain  it.  The  solemnity 
of  aspect,'  and  formality  of  deportment,  assumed  in 
certain  professions,  are  nothing  but  grave,  lies  and 
a  more  studied  kind  of  imposture.  This  is  the 
garnish  of  life,  and  without  which,  existence  would 
hardly  be  swallowed. 

**  It  is  the  same  principle  that  governs  us  all.  TKe 
bishop  refuses  his  dignity,  the  physician  his  fee,  and 
the  lady  her  lover's  kiss,  in  conformity  with  this 
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same  universal  rule  of  lying,  to  which  all  things  must 
bend  in  a  civilized  country.  Let  us  only  reflect  for 
a  momept  on  the  situation  of  the  lover  without  this 
happy  resource :  what  would  become  of  all  his  gay 
comparisons  and  devout  protestations  ?  Alas  !  he 
could  no  longer  assume  that  irresistible  eloquence 
with  which  I  seem  to  hear  him  repeat  this  tender 
falsehood — ^  Indeed,  my  Laura,  it  is  not  your  for* 
tone,  immense  as  it  is,  nor  your  person,  though  that 
was  made  for  princes  to  bow  before  it,  which  has 
robbed  me  of  my  rest.  No,  by  those  eyes  I  swear, 
I  am  a  martyr  to  your  mind  alone,  in  which  I  be- 
hold, as  in  a  mirror,  the  very  form  of  virtue  re- 
flected ;  and  which  taste  and  elegance,  and  wit  and 
wisdom,  have  made  their  favourite  abode/  But  if 
the  lover  would  have  reason  to  repine  at  the  over- 
throw of  this  lying  system,  how  would  the  poet 
exist  in  such  an  inverted  order  of  things  ?  Tell  him 
to  be  splendide  mendax  no  longer — no  longer  to  de- 
vote his  talents  to  the  propagation  and  embellish- 
ment of  lies,  you  impose  silence  upon  him  for  ever, 
and  wantonly  throw  up  the  greatest  privilege  of 
man,  the  right  to  be  imposed  upon. 

'*  For  my  part,  I  am  determined  never  to  abandon 
this  great  ornament  of  our  nature,  and  to  be  true  to 
this  lying  system  as  long  as  I  have  the  faculty  of  in- 
vention and  the  power  of  utterance.  But  as  I  consi- 
der it  as  my  duty  to  lie,  I  consider  it  also  as  my  pro- 
vince to  believe,  that  I  may  be  passively  as  well  as 
actively  a  promoter  of  this  enchanting  commerce. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  so  marvellous  but  what  I 
easily  admit,  and  nothing  so  incredible  but  what  I 
receive  as  gospel ;  by  which  means  I  overflow  with 
ideas,  and  have  in  a  manner  doubled  my  existence. 
I  enjoy  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  life  ;  can 
nunble,  and  be  at  home ;  know  more  than  I  know ; 
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see  more  than  I  see ;  have  two  stories  for.  every 
event,  and  two  faces  for  every  occasion.  I  am  never 
put  to  the  blush  by  any  detection ;  and  if  a  person 
gives  me  the  lie,  I  take  it  as  a  compliment,  and  ge- 
nerally ask  him  to  dinner.  By  your  frequent  quo- 
tations from  Lucian,  I  presume  he  is  a  favourite  au- 
thor ;  on  which  account  it  rather  surprises  me  that 
you  have  never  entertained  your  readers  with  any 
of  those  pleasant  stories  related  in  his  dialogue, 
called  The  Liars.  Give  me  leave  to  conclude  this 
long  letter  with  a  specimen  from  that  ingenious  an- 
cient. 

*' '  You  mean,'  interrupted  Arignotus,  ^  the  famous 
Pancrates,  my  preceptor,  a  most  divine  man,  and 
endued  with  a  most  expressive  countenance  ;  bald, 
with  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  long  legs ;  he  used 
to  wear  a  linen  robe,  and  spoke  the  best  Greek' — 
*  The  same  indeed,'  cried  Eucrates;  *  though  when  I 
met  him  first,  I  did  not  know  whom  I  had  with  me. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  I  observed  him  per- 
form a  great  many  wonderful  actions,  such  as  riding 
upon  crocodiles,  and  swimming  among  sea-monsters^ 
who,  appearing  perfectly  subjected  to  him,  would 
wag  their  tails,  and  fawn  upon  him.  I  soon  began 
to  consider  him  as  something  above  humanity  ;  and 
having  by  degrees  acquired  his  friendship,  he  trusted 
me  with  all  his  secrets,  and  prevailed  upon  me  to 
leave  my  servants  at  Memphis,  and  follow  him  ;  as- 
suring me  we  should  have  no  occasion  for  attend- 
ants. When  he  came  to  an  inn,  he  would  take  the 
bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  a  wooden  pestle* 
dress  it  properly,  and  repeating  certain  magical 
words,  command  it  to  walkabout  as  a  man.  It  would 
immediately  proceed  to  draw  water,  prepare  the 
dinner,  and  act  in  every  respect  as  a  dexterous 
vaiter;  but  this  secret  I  never  could  prevail  upon 
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ium  to  cbitimunicate,  though  his  conduct  in  every 
other  instance  was  extremely  obliging.  One  dayj 
however,  I  happened  to  overhear  the  charm,  as  we 
stood  together  in  a  dark  place ;  and  the  morning 
after,  while  he  was  absent  upon  business  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, I  took  my  little  pestle,  dressed  it  up, 
and  using  the*proper  conjuration,  commanded  it  to 
bring  me  some  water.  When  it  had  filled  the  cask 
— Now  leave  ofF,  my  friend,  said  I,  and  be  a  pestle 
iagain.  It  refused,  however,  to  obey  me,  and  per- 
severed in  fetching  water  till  the  whole  house  was 
nearly  deluged.  I  had  forgotten  the  counter  charm, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do  in  this  difficulty,  and 
being  very  much  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  Pan- 
crates,  I  took  an  axe,  and  split  the  pestle  in  two  ; 
but  both  the  parts  thus  severed,  carried  off  the 
pitcher,  and  continued  to  draw  water ;  so  that  I 
saw  my  servants  multiplying  upon  me,  and  my  dis- 
tress increasing  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  ;  till  at 
length  Pancrates,  comiog  in,  reduced,  in  a  moment, 
my  retinue  to  wood,  as  before,  and  saved  me  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  their  assiduities.  Pancrates, 
however,  ^rithdrew  himself  privately  from  me,  and 
I  never  set  eyes  on  him  afterwards.* 

"  Now,  Mr.  Olive-Branch,  I  need  not  inform 
you  that  Eucrates  was  a  very  ancient  man,  and 
a  very  great  philosopher :  and  yet  among  other  phi- 
losophers of  the  first  reputation,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  tell  this  enormous  lie.  I  may  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  follow  so  respectable  an  example,  and  en- 
tertain your  readers  with  some  agreeable  and  en- 
gaging lies.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve, if  you  can,  that  I  am  your  most  obliged, 
humble,  obedient,  and  devoted  servant, 

"  PSEUDOPHILUS." 
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The  club,  in  general,  was  much  entertained  with 
this  whimsical  letter ;  and  Mr.  Bamaby  shook  hit 
sides  till  he  raised  the  echo.  Though  no  man  re* 
lishes  humour  more  sensibly  than  Mr.  Allworth,  I 
could  observe  that  he  was  rather  grave  upon  this  oc* 
casion  ;  and  as  he  showed  an  inclination  to  speak,  a 
general  silence  took  place.  **  I  think,  Mr.  Olive-- 
Branch,"  said  my  worthy  friend,  "  the  letter  you 
have  received,  if  it  were  written  with  an  humourous 
intention,  has  not  ill  succeeded :  but  I  own  I  regard 
truth,  and  all  that  concerns  it,  as  too  serious  a  sub* 
ject  to  be  jested  upon ;  and,  indeed,  the  practice  of 
the  present  age  looks  so  much  as  if  ic  were  founded 
upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  letter,  that  I  con- 
fess your  correspondent  has  excited  in  my  bosom 
less  mirth  than  melancholy.  A  direct  falsehood, 
thank  heaven,  still  lies  under  its  just  odium ;  but  it  is 
not  from  direct  falsehoods  that  we  have  most  to  ap* 
prebend  in  the  present  times:  I  am  principally 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  those  slant  deviations  from 
truth,  and  those  lurking  obliquities  of  conduct,  which 
are  all  in  the  same  spirit,  and  are  the  more  dan  - 
gerous  from  the  softer  appellations  they  assume.  I 
choose,  therefore,  with  your  leave,  to  think  rather 
with  Cicero  than  your  pleasant  correspondent, 
whose  opinion  is  as  follows ;  Ex  omni  vitd  simuld» 
tioj  dissimulation  tollenda  est :  ita  nee  ut  ematy  nee 
vtvendat,  quidquid  simulabit,  aiU  dissimulabit  VI R 
BONUS*^ — '  Let  our  lives  be  entirely  purged  of 
every  thing  like  feigning  or  dissembling ;  insomuch 
tliat  no  one  may  have  the  title  of  HON£ST  MAN, 
who  shall  persuade  himself  to  swerve  one  tittle  from 
the  truth  to  over-reach  his  neighbours.' 

*'  The  language  of  politeness  is  perfectly  consist* 
ent  with  truth,  notwithstanding  all  that  your  corre- 
spondent has  advanced.    A  lie  is  not  locked  up  in  a 
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pbrase,  but  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  In 
the  common  compliments  of  the  day,  we  have  no  in- 
tention to  deceive ;  and  there  is  a  secret  compact 
between  the  parties  to  understand  them  as  words  of 
course.  Any  thing  beyond  this,  except  where  some- 
thing more  is  felt,  is  not  expected  by  good  sense 
from  genuine  politeness. 

*^  Truth,  too,  I  believe,  is  generally  the  most  po- 
litical where  our  fortune  and  advancement  is  con- 
cemed?  and  where  truth  dare  not  be  spoken,  there 
is  nevertheless  both  safety  and  wisdom  in  avoiding  a 
falsehood.  A  lion  having  a  little  complaint  in  his 
stomach,  called  a  sheep  to  him  that  happened  to  be 
passing  that  way,  and  desired  to  be  told  if  his  breath 
were  tainted.  The  poor  animal,  incapable  of  dis- 
guise, answered  frankly,  **  Aye;"  upon  which  the 
tyrant  bit  off  his  head.  A  wolf  next  presented 
himself,  and  having  the  same  question  addressed  to 
him,  answered  courtier-like.  "  No,  Sire." — "  I  will 
kill  thee,"  says  the  lion  **  for  a  flatterer."  The  fox 
next  appeared:  and  the  same  application  was  made 
to  this  dexterous  politician.  '*  Indeed,  Sire,"  says 
he,  **  I  must  beg  your  Majesty  to  excuse  me,  for  I 
am  troubled  with  a  terrible  cold." 

"  A  liar  may  not  ill  be  compared  to  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  swimming  for  his  life:  lie  follows  lie,  as  wave 
succeeds  to  wave,  till  the  devoted  wretch,  after  a 
thousand  vain  efforts,  is  dashed  against  the  rock, 
and  sinks  irrevocably  to  the  unfathomable  bottom. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  credit  which  the 
false  yet  dexterous  excuses  and  artifices  of  a  youth 
receives  among  his  school-fellows,  tends  very  much 
to  reconcile  the  mind  at  an  early  period,  to  this 
disgraceful  habit,  which  gathers  strength  as  years 
increase  and  occasions  become  more  pressing  and 
important.  Oftentimes,  indeed,  the  vulgar  ferocity 
and  partial  severity  of  the  master  compels  a  mind 
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naturally  noble,  to  take  refage  in  a  lie,  until  habit 
by  degrees  saps  all  its  principles ;  and  thus  it  is  de- 
luded and  debased,  without  perceiving  the  steps  of 
its  own  degeneracy. 

"  If  an  early  love  of  truth  were  more  assiduously 
cultivated  in  our  common  seminaries,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  would  prove  a  happy  forerunner 
of  reason,  and  plant  in  the  mind  an  instinctive  an- 
tipatliy  to  vice,  which  in  all  its  colours  and  des- 
criptions is  tinctured  with  falsehood  and  deceit. 

•*  I  am  delighted,"  continued  this  gentleman, 
**  with  a  little  anecdote  I  heard  a  few  days  ago,  in 
which  the  advantage  of  candour  and  sincerity  is 
very  neatly  exemplified. 

**  A  certain  viceroy  of  Naples  had  the  privilege, 
on  a  particular  great  holiday,  to  release  from  servi- 
tude a  galley  sl^ve  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  day  was  come,  and  the  prince  proceed- 
ed to  the  place  where  this  pleasing  right  was  to  be 
exercised.  Upon  interrogating  the  different  criminals 
touching  their  mal-practices,  they  all  began  to  be 
very  clamourous  in  their  own  exculpation ;  in  short, 
from  their  own  verdict,  in  appeared  thaj  there  never 
was  collected  together  a  purer  race  of  mortals.  One 
only  among  the  number  hung  his  head,  and  pre- 
served a  melancholy  silence.  Upon  the  question's 
being  put  to  him,  he  replied,  ''  Alas!  Sir,  I  am  not 
punished  as  much  as  J  deserve;  for  I  am  indeed  a 
most  notorious  sinner,  and  entirely  unworthy  of 
pardon  or  favour."  "  Is  that  the  case,"  cried  the 
prince,  affecting  a  good  deal  of  choler,  **  then 
send  away  this  wicked  fellow,  that  he  may  not  cor- 
rupt those  innocent  persons."  " 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Allworth  had  finished,  Mr.  Blunt 
took  up  the  discourse,  and  added  as  I  thought,  some 
very  pertinent  remarks,  enlivened  by  a  pleasant 
little  story  taken  from  the  German  of  M.de  Gellert„ 
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professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  <<  The  son  of 
an  old  fiEurmer,  bysomeohance  or  other,  had  travelled 
through  several  remote  countries,  and  as  is  not 
anconiaion  in  such  cases,  returned  home  much 
richer  in  lies  than  in  knowledge.  A  few  days  after 
his  arrival,  he  accompanied  his  father  ta  sensible 
shrewd  old  fellow)  to  a  market  at  some  distance 
from  the  village.  It  happened  that,  a  mastiff-dog 
passed  that  "way,  which  as  soon  as  the  stripling  be- 
held, ^  Bless  me  father,*  cried  he,  ^  this  dog  puts 
me  in  mind  of  one  I  saw  in  my  travels,  at  least  as 
least  as  large  as  the  largest  of  our  cart  horses.' 

*  What  you  tell  me,'  replies  the  father  gravely, 
'  astonishes  me:  but  don't  imagine  that  in  this 
country  we  are  wholly  without  prodigies;  by 
and  by  we  shall  come  to  a  bridge,  which  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  pass,  and  which  is  much  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  dog  of  which  you  have  been  talk- 
ing. They  say  it  is  the  work  of  some  witch.  All 
I  know  of  it  is  this,  that  there  lies  a  stone  in  the 
middle  of  it,  against  which  one  is  sure  to  stumble  as 
one  passes  on,  and  break  at  least  a  leg,  if  it  so  happen 
that  one  has  lied  in  the  course  of  the  day.*  The 
youth  was  a  little  startled  at  this  strange  account. 

*  At  what  a  rate  you  are  walking  father! — but  to  re- 
turn to  this  dog:  how  large  did  I  say?  as  your  largest 
horse?  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  believe  it  might  be 
saying  a  little  too  much ;  for  I  recollect  it  was  but 
six  months  old: — ^but  I  would  be  upon  oath  that  it 
was  a  big  as  a  heifer.'  Here  the  story  rested,  till 
they .  were  a  mile  or  two  advanced  on  their  way. 
The  young  man  was  very  far  from  being  comfort- 
able.    The  fatal  bridge  appears  at  a  distance. — 

*  Hear  me,  ray  dear  father:  indeed  the  dog  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  was  very  large,  but 
perhaps  not  quite  so  large  as  a  heifer ;  I  am  sure. 
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however,  it  was  larger  than  a  calf.'  At  length 
they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  The  father 
passes  on,  without  a  word.  The  son  stops  short — 
*  Ah!  father,'  says  he,  *  you  cannot  be  such  a 
simpleton  as  to  believe  that  I  have  seen  a  dog  of 
such  a  size;  for  since  I  needs  must  speak  the  truth, 
the  dog  I  met  in  my  travels  was  about  as  big  as  the 
dog  we  saw  an  hour  or  two  ago/  " 
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Tlie  universe  is  either  a  mere  medley,  jumble,  or  confused  mix* 
ture,  such  as  chance  might  be  supposed  to  have  produced ;  or 
it  is  a  connected  system  of  things,  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  the  hands  of  a  wise  Providence.  If  the  former  be 
true,  why  should  we  be  annous  to  prolong  our  stay  in  such  a 
squalid  and  disorderly  scene  ?  Why  should  we  give  ourselves 
trouble  about  any  thing  further  than  the  easiest  mode  of  mixing 
with  our  mother  earth  ?  Why  should  we  suffer  our  minds  to 
be  so  disquieted,  since,  do  what  we  will,  we  must  at  last  all 
sink  into  the  general  confusion  ?  But  if  the  other  side  of  the 
proposition  be  true,  then  do  I  reverence  the  great  Ruler  of  all 
things,  put  my  trust  in  him,  and  am  full  of  courage. 

After  all  which  has  been  urged  in  the  foregoing 
papers  on  the  proof  afforded  us  from  analogy,  in  de- 
fence of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  it  contains  some  facts  which 
startle  human  reason,  and  to  which  analogy  furnishes 
no  8f»eci^c  answer;  yet  if  the  analogy  of  nature  sup- 
port the  probability  that  the  moral  constitution  of 
things  is  a  scheme  or  system  of  government,  as  dis- 
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tiDguished  from  a  number  of  single  unconnected  acts 
of  distributive  justice  and  goodness,  and  that  it  is  a 
scheme  imperfectly  comprehended,  it  affords  a  gene- 
ral answer  to  such  doubts  as  arise  as  to  the  equity  of 
this  moral  constitution.  We  shall  see  enough  to 
convince  us  that  this  is  the  case,  if  we  look  into  the 
course  and  order  of  things  in  the  natural  worlds 
Here  we  shall  find  that  analogy  (a  moral  government 
being  supposed)  justifies  a  conclusion,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  government  is  a  scheme  or  system  ; 
m  the  next,  a  scheme  imperfecBy  comprehended. 

In  the  great  natural  oraer  of  the  world,  we  are  all 
related  together  in  a  common  bond  of  necessity  and 
dependence.  Under  various  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions are  we  all  related  together,  nor  know  we 
wherie  these  relations  end.  No  action,  no  event 
stands  so  single  and  unconnected,  as  not  to  be  re- 
lated to  other  actions,  other  events:  nor  are  we  safe 
in  saying  that  there  are  not  other  relations  beyond 
the  limit  of  this  present  world.  Every  thing  has  fu- 
ture unknown  consequences.  Were  we  to  trace  any 
event,  as  far  as  we  could  proceed,  we  should  find  that 
if  such  eventwerenot  connected  with  something  still 
beyond  it  in  nature,  unknown  tons,  such  event  could 
not  have  been  at  all:  nor  can  we  give  the  whole  ac- 
count of  any  thing  whatever,  of  all  its  causes,  ends, 
and  necessary  adjuncts.  The  natural  world,  then, 
and  the  natural  government  of  the  world,  being  a 
scheme,  and  such  an  incomprehensible  scheme,  we 
are  led  in  consequence  to  believe  that  the  moral  go- 
▼emment  is  also  a  scheme,  and  a  scheme  that  &o 
baiHes  human  inquiry  and  comprehension. 

On  a  deeper  consideration,  it  becomes  probable 
that  these  schemes  are  but  one  in  truth,  and  that  the 
first  is  subservient  to  the  second,  as  the  vegetable 
world  ta  the  animal,  as  bodies  to  minds.     We  are 
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taught,  therefore,  by  analogy,  that  every  act  of  di- 
vine justice  and  goodness  may  be  supposed  to  look 
much  beyond  itself  and  its  immediate  object,  to  have 
reference  to  some  other  parts  of  God's  moral  admi- 
nistration, and  to  a  general  moral  plan.  Thus  our 
very  scanty  views  of  the  frame  and  order  of  the  na- 
tural world,  furnish,  a  moral  government  bdng  sup- 
posed, an  easy  and  obvious  answer  of  a  negative 
force  to  all  such  objections  as  are  directed  against 
the  equity,  unity,  consistency,  and  excellence  of 
this  moral  government  of  the  world. 

Our  gradual  progress  in  the  developeraent  of  this 
great  scheme  of  administration  has  been  well  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  modem  astronomers 
made  the  discovery  of  the  circular  form  of  that  phae- 
nomenon  which  we  call  the  Ring  of  Saturn.  Some- 
times contemplating  it  as  a  narrow,  sometimes  as  a 
broader  oval ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  straight  line^ 
ia  its  different  relative  situations  during  its  twenty- 
nine  years'  revolution  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
ecliptic;  they  came  at  length,  by  a  sort  of  optical 
sjnathesis,  to  ascertain  the  circularity  of  its  real 
^ape.  Thus,  though  the  great  providential  scheme 
of  the  world,  viewed  through  the  medium  of  our 
gross  understandings,  puts  on  distorted  and  broken 
appearances;  observation  and  research  reconcile  a 
part ;  and  as,  in  the  progression  of  time,  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  moves  on,  new  relations  and  con- 
sentaneities unfold  themselves,  and  we  gain  more 
and  more  accurate  views  of  the  roundness  and  per- 
fection of  this  mighty  system,  till  it  may  please  the 
great  Dispenser  of  all  Things  to  purify  and  enlarge 
oiir  mental  optics  to  the  contemplation  of  his  whole 
design. 

In  another  view,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  no  appfurent  irregularities  form  any  grounds  of 
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i>bjectian  to  the  adequacy  and  perfection  of  the  mo* 
ral  plan;  for^  in  the  natural  world,  experience  prove* 
that  very  desirable  ends  are  brought  about  by  mean* 
in  no  sort  desirable,  and  frequently  by  means  which 
w^  should  haveconceived  without  experience  would 
have  produced  very  opposite  effects.  Besides  which, 
the  natural  government  of  the  world  is  conducted  bj 
general  laws;  and  for  this  there  may  exist  very  wise 
and  admirably  reasons.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  ger 
neral  laws  to  prevent  all  irregularities,  or  remedy 
them  as  they  arise,  as  we  find  in  pivil  government: 
and  were  all  irregularities  prevented  or  remedied 
.by  immediate  interpositions^  as  things  are  constitu- 
ted, the  bad  consequences  are  plain.  They  would 
.unquestionably  foster  indolence  and  apathy,  render 
.doubtful  the  natural  rule  of  life,  and  vain  those  ta- 
lentSy  qualities,  and  principles,  given  us  to  exer- 
cise, to  mature,  and  to  confirm. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  some  of  the  n^ost 
important  parts  of  human  knowledge  are  taught  us 
by  our  ignorance.  The  proofs  of  our  mental  imbe- 
cility, which  the  daily  trials  of  our  understanding  on 
the  commonest  objects  of  nature  present  to  us,  are 
so  many  lessons  of  humiliation,  by  which  human  phi- 
losophy is  bowed  down  to  the  earth  before  the  un- 
f  earchable  truths  which  lie  buried  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Almighty.  I  have  been  always  very  much 
pleaised  with  a  little  book,  called  **  Glanville's  Va- 
nity of  Dogmatising,^'  in  which  there  is  a  very  com- 
plete map  of  human  ignorance :  we  there  perceive 
what  a  vast  region  of  truth  lies  still  unexplored  by 
us,  disqualified  as  we  are  to  breathe  in  the  tenuity  *of 
its  atmosphere.  The  insolvable  nature  of  light,  co- 
lours, eravity,  motion,  and  matter  is  touched  upon 
with  admirable  vivacity  in  this  little  treatise,  and 
forces  into  the  mind  a  conviction  of  its  own  unrea- 
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sonableness,  in  dlspilting  points  which  regard  a  life 
to  conie>  on  the  ground  of  their  incomprehensibilitj^ 
while  at  eyety  st^  in  this  pr^ent  life  our  under- 
standings encounter  objects  to  the  full  as  inexpli*' 
cable. 

I  shall  transoribe  a  part  of  his  chapter  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wheel,  in  which  the  cause  of  ignorance  is 
maintained  with  much  ingenuity.  **  Besides  the  al- 
ready mentioned  difficulties,  even  the  most  ordinary 
trivial  occurrents,  if  we  contemplate  them  in  the 
theory,  will  as  much  puzzle  us  as  any  of  the  former. 
And  first,  if  we  abstractedly  consider  it,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  a  wheel  should  move;  I  mean  not  the 
progressive,  but  the  motion  which  is  merely  on  its 
own  centre;  and  were  it  not  for  the  information  of 
experience,  it  is  most  likely  that  philosophy  had 
loDg  ago  concluded  it  impossible:  for  let  us  suppose 
the  wheel  to  be  divided  according  to  the  alphabet. 
Now  in  motion  there  is  a  change  of  place,  and  in  the 
motion  of  a  wheel,  there  is  a  succession  of  one  part 
to  another  in  the  same  place ;  so  that  it  seems  in- 
conceivable that  A  should  move  until  B  hath  left  its 
place:  for  A  cannot  move  but  it  must  acquire  some 
place  or  other :  it  can  acquire  none  but  what  was 
B's,  which  we  suppose  to  be  most  immediate  to  it. 
The  same  space  cannot  contain  them  both ;  there- 
fore B  must  lose  its  place,  before  A  can  have  it ;  yea, 
and  the  nature  of  succession  requires  it.  But  now 
B  cannot  move  but  into  the  place  of  C ;  and  D  must 
be  out,  before  C  can  come  in:  so  that  the  motion  of 
D  will  be  pre-required  likewise  to  the  motion  of  it ; 
and  so  onward,  till  it  comes  to  Z.  Upon  the  same 
account  ^  will  not  be  able  to  move  till,  A  moves, 
being  the  part  next  to  it;  neither  will  A  be  able  to 
move  (as  has  been  shown)  till  Z  hath :  so  that  the 
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motion  of  every  part  will  be  pre-required  to  itself.  ' 
Neither  can  one  evade,  by  saying  that  all  the  parts 
move  at  once:  for,  firstly,  we  cannot  conceive -in  a  ' 
succession  but  that  something  should  be  first,  and 
that  motion  should  begin  somewhere ;  and  secondly^ 
if  the  parts  may  all  change  places  with  one  another 
at  the  same  time,  without  any  respect  of  priority  and 
posteriority  to  each  other's  motion,  why  then  may 
not  a  company  of  bullets  closely  crowded  togethec 
in  a  box,  as  well  move  together  by  a  like  mutual 
and  simultaneous  exchange?  Doubtless  the  reason 
of  this  inaptitude  to  motion  in  this  position  is,  that 
they  cannot  give  way  one  to  another,  and  motion  can  . 
no  where  begin  because  of  the  plenitude.  The  case  . 
is  just  the  same  in  the  instance  before  us;  and  there- 
fore we  need  go  no  farther  for  an  evidence  of  its  in-  - 
conceivableness.  But  yet,  to  give  it  one  touch  more*  • 
according  to  the  Peripatetic  niceness,  which  says  . 
that  one  part  enters  in  at  the  same  instant  that  tne 
other  goes  out. — Now  in  the  instant  thatB  leaves  its 

Elace,  it  is  in  it,  or  not :  if  it  be  in  it,  then  cannot  A  • 
e  in  it  in  the  same  instant  without  quantitative  pe- 
netration ;  if  not,  then  it  cannot  be  said  to  leave  it  in 
that  instant,  but  to  have  left  it  the  instant  before* 
These  difficulties,  which  pinch  so  in  this  obvious 
experiment,  stand  in  their  full  force  against  all  mo- 
tion in  the  hypothesis  of  absolute  plenitude." 

As  a  comment  upon  this  passage,  I  shall  produce 
another  from  the  philosopher  Malebranche,  whose 
works,  admirable  as  they  are  in  many  places,  are  so 
buried  in  obscurity,  that  a  fragment  of  them  is  almost 
a  curiosity. — **  Tl)e  profit  that  one  may  draw  from 
these  speculations  is  not  barely  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge they  present,  which  of  itself  is  barren  enough, 
but  it  is  to  learn  the  limits  of  our  understanding,  and 
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to  force  if  to  confess  that  there  are  truths  which  it 
cannot  comprehend;  and  therefore  it  is  wholesome 
to  fatigue  the  mind  with  these  subtleties,  the  better 
to  tame  kB  presumption  and  abate  itsconfidence  and 
audacity,  in  opposing  its  feeble  lights  to  the  myste- 
ries of  Religion,  udder  pretence  that  it  cannot  com- 
Inrdiefid  them:  for  since  all  the  force  of  human  un- 
derstanding is  constrained  to  jie^d  to  the  least  atom 
of  matter,  and  to  own  that  it  sees  clearly  that  it  is 
infinitely  divisible,  without  beine  able  to  compre- 
hend how  this  may  be;  is  it  not  plainly  a  sin  against 
reason,  to  refuse  to  believe  the  wonderful  effects  of 
the  divine  Omnipotence,  merely  because  our  under- 
standing cattnot  comprehend  them  ?" 

The  only  argument  in  which  I  recognize  the  sha* 
dow  of  an  answer  to  this  plain  kind  of  reasoning,  is 
kaltoD  thesuperior  importance  of  thosetruths  which 
mvolve  the  concerns  of  afuturelife^  and  consequently 
ihe  deeper  interest  we  have  in  their  comprehensibi- 
fity.  This  argument,  however,  a  little  examination 
wUl  prove  to  be  more  specious  than  solid,  since  we 
Can  have  no  further  practical  concern  with  the  truths 
ef  religion,  than  as  they  are  connected  with  the  mo-' 
ral  duties  of  life,  and  are  framed  with  a  reference  to 
our  present  existence.  All  beyond  this  is  the  object 
of  mere  speculative  curiosity;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
sonable right  to  complain  that  the  indulgence  of 
this  curiosity  is  postponed  till  that  life  shall  come  to 
which  the  objects  of  this  curiosity  shall  bear  an  ac- 
f  ucd  relation.  No  man  can  say  that  sufficient  is  not 
explained  to  him,  to  furnish  out  a  plain  rule  of  life ; 
that  enough  is  not  level  to  his  comprehension,  to  bar 
the  pretence  of  ignorance,  to  direct  his  course,  and 
to  stimulate  his  activity,  through  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  this  mortal  scene.    The  whole  course  of 
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this  world  is  one  grand  answer  to  such  objections  af 
are  built  on  apparent  impossibility.  From  infancy 
to  manhood  the  individual  is  daily  expanding  bis 
comprehension  to  new  possibilities  of  things;  and 
from  barbarity  to  refinement,  philosophy  is  daily 
enriching  society  with  new  treasures  of  knowledge, 
with  new  powers  and  capacities  of  nature,  with  new 
results  of  new  combinations.  *^  Who  can  define 
the  outgoings  of  the  divine  fecundity,  or  number 
the  rounds  of  the  intellectual  scale  ?** 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  remark,  that  there  is  no- 
thing proposed  to  us  by  our  religion,  of  which  we 
have  not  clear  i^eas  of  the  parts  separately,  al- 
thougli  we  cannot  take  in  their  various  attributes 
and  relations.  We  may  understand  the  terms  of 
the  proposition,  although  we  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend its  truth.  We  know  very  accurately  what  is 
meant  by  a  circle  and  a  square,  but  we  are  unable 
to  determine  their  proportions,  for  want  of  some 
related  idea  on  which  this  discovery  depends:  so 
no  man  is  without  a  clear  general  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  spirit ;  but,  for  want  of  being  possessed 
of  some  other  ideas  which  bear  relation  to  spirit,  he 
is  perfectly  unqualified  to  comprehend  its  proper- 
ties an4  attributes* 

In  strictness  of  speech,  we  can  be  said  to  know 
nothing  thoroughly,  unless  we  could  trace  it  back 
through  all  its  causes,  in  one  uninterrupted  series,  up 
to  its  original  mover;  nor  is  it  at  all  possible  to  ac-^ 
quaint  ourselves  with  the  various  relations  between 
any  existent  things,  unless  we  could  ascend  froox 
proximate  cause  to  proximate  cause,  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things.  Impressed  with  this  sense  of 
ray  own  insufficiency,  I  would  not  presume  to  assert 
that  the  potatoe  that  grows  in  my  garden,  and  the; 
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pyster  that  lies  upon  the  rock,  are  not  necessary  to 
each  other's  existence ;  or  that,  if  Alexander  had 
not  conquered  Asia,  Milton  could  have  composed  his 
Paradise  Lost.  Exhibit  to  a  native  of  New  Holland 
an  English  clock,  will  he  readily  surmise  that  the 
minute  and  the  hour  hand,  as  well  as  the  striker,  all 
owe  their  several  potions  to  one  original  mover  ? 
iShow  him  the  internal  works,  will  he  readily  com- 
prehend that  complicated  operation  of  wheel  within 
wheel,  which  produces  that  proportion  and  depen- 
dence between  parts  so  different  in  their  construc- 
tions, so  opposite  in  their  motions,  and  so  apparently 
unconnected  in  their  functions  ?  Will  he  not  make 
the  same  conclusion  us  the  story  tells  us  was  made  by 
one  of  his  condition,  that  the  whole  is  an  animal  ? 
But  little  more  than  this  Indian  could  know  of  the 
clock,  did  sir  Isaac  Newton  know  of  the  great  sys- 
tem'of  tlie  universe.  More  of  its  dependencies,  con- 
nections, and  relations,  he  certainly  did  discover 
than  had  been  till  then  conceded  to  human  pene- 
tration ;  yet  was  he  forced  to  bottom  all  his  rea- 
sonings on  the  hypothesis  of  gravitation,  of  which 
he  could  give  no  other  account  than  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  conclusions  he  rested  upon  it.  I 
think  I  cannot  finish  my  paper  better  than  by  laying 
before  the  reader  the  sentiments  of  Job  on  this 
subject,  which  seem  in  one  place  to  have  antici- 
pated this  barrier  to  our  natural  researches. 

"  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 

''  He  bindem  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds, 
and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them. 

'^.  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and 
^readeth  his  cloud  upon  it. 
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**  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  boimd^ 
Qntil  the  day  aDd  night  come  to  an  end* 

**  Hie  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonish* 
ed  at  his  reproof. 

**  He  divided  the  sea  with  his  power ;  and  by  hil 
understanding,  he  smiteth  through  the  prbud. 

^'  By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens;  hil 
hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent. 

**  Lo  !  these  are  parts  of  his  ijoaysy 

**  But  h&m  liltle  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  ! 

**  But  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  under-* 
stand?" 
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'*  I  bless  God  heartily  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  religiout  edu- 
cation, which  is  an  invaluable  blessing ;  for  even  when  I  minded 
it  least,  it  still  hung  about  me,  and  gave  me  checks.** 

LoKD  Ru8SEL*8  Popetf  giveu  to  the  Skerifai  the 
Place  of  his  Execution, 

PoLZMO  was  the  most  abandoned  of  the  Athenian 
youth.  He  seemed  not  only  to  have  lost  all  the 
scruples  of  conscience,  but  the  dread  of  infamy ;  and 
no  one  suspected  that  any  portion  of  either  prmciple 
or  feeling  remained  in  his  mind.  One  day  met  sun- 
rise, as  he  returned  from  a  feast,  he  saw  the  gate  of 
Xenocrates  the  philosopher  open.  He  was  full  of 
wine,  and  anointed  with  a  variety  of  essences ;  his 
head  was  crowned  with  a  giarland,  and  his  Umbs 
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were  clothed  with  a  thin  transparent  garment.    In 
this  condition  he  reeled  into  the  school,  in  which 
were  assembled  the  most  grave  and  learned  men  in 
tiie  city.     Unawed  by  so  venerable  a  sight,  he  sat 
himself  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  laugh  at  their 
proceedings.   The  whole  assembly  were  to  the  last 
degree  indignant  at  this  outrageous  behaviour.  Xe- 
nocrates  alone  was  unmoved :  without  the  smallest 
change  of  countenance,  he  dismissed  the  theme  upon 
which  he  was  discoursing,  and  drew  a  lively  and  af^ 
fecting  picture  of  the  miserable  consequences  of  in^ 
temperance  and  debauchery.    As  he  proceeded  in 
his  subject,  Polemo  Was  observed  to  comport  himself 
with  more  decency.     In  a  short  time  he  laid  aside 
the  garland  from  his  head  :  at  length  he  drew  his 
arm  within  his  cloak,  and  seemed  wrapt  in  the  pro« 
foundest  attention. — This  Polemo  became  after- 
wards one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  time. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  many  Polemos 
are  every  day  lost  to  society  for  want  of  a  Xeno- 
crates  to  give  a  turn  to  their  lives.     There  is,  in  all 
minds  in  which  the  sensibilities  are  not  entirely  dead, 
and  the  understanding  impenetrably  dull,  some  se- 
cret hold  or  handle  by  the  help  of  which  a  new  mo- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  machine ;  some  fastening 
that  may  bind  one  solitary  proposition  or  so,  to 
which  salutary  conclusions  may  attach,  or  whereon 
may  depend  a  train  of  irresistible  truths.  In  a  mind 
of  dissipation  and  disorder,  to  search  out  this  saving 
quality  demands  something  beyond  the  activity  of 
common  virtue,  or  the  patience  of  common  philoso- 
phy. The  thorough  disgust  of  vice  implies  a  certain 
share  of  positive  virtue ;  but  to  bear  with  it  in  the 
hope  of  reclaiming  it,  is  a  much  higher  reach  of  ex- 
cellence.    The  physician  can  never  hope  to  rise  to 
perfection  in  his  art,  until  he  can  subdue  his  repug- 
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nance  to  whatever  is  most  terrible  and  disgustful  i 
the  maladies  to  which  human  nature  is  subject :  an 
he  who  cherishes  with  his  virtue  an  exclusive  spirit 
that  abandons  the  ^cious  to  themselves,  must  ex 
pect  rewards  no  greater  than  his  sacrifices,  ani 

S raise  proportioned  to  his  pains  ;  must  expect  t 
e  answerable  for  a  crime  rising  out  of  his  virtuef 
that  of  neglecting  their  noblest  use  and  natural  di 
rection. 

Providence,  who  knows  the  weakness  of  ou 
strength,  and  oscitancy  of  our  zeal,  has  not  left  th 
children  of  error  to  this  only  chance  of  correction 
but  has  thickly  sown  existence  with  wholesome  me 
mentos  and  admonitions,  and  such  salutary  shocks  a 
recal  us  at  every  instant -to  self- recollection  and  iA 
lent  remorse.  The  efficacy  of  these  correctives  wil 
be  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  principl 
inculcated  in  the  mind  by  early  eaucation.  Then 
is  an  adhesion  in  those  habits  and  sentiments  tha 
have  taken  the  first  possession  of  the  heart,  and  an 
blended  with  associatiotis  of  awe  and  respect,  whicl 
prevents  their  being  dislodged,  entirely  amidst  th< 
corruptest  practices  and  examples.  To  infix  the8( 
deeply  and  indelibly  in  the  mind  is  the  first  duty  o 
every  parent,  from  which  they  may  draw  back  U 
themselves,  in  the  worst  circumstances,  the  consolin| 
reflection  that  they  had  raised  all  the  barriers  the] 
could  to  the  ruin  which  has  succeeded,  if  not  th( 
cheerful  hope  that  one  day  or  other,  by  somechanc< 
collision  of  events,  the  latent  sparks  may  be  kindlec 
into  a  flame,  and  surprise  with  unlooked-for  lustre 
Parents  are  the  real  educators  of  their  children 
they  are  of  necessity  so,  if  they  live  with  them  ii 
their  earliest  infancy.  Nothing  drops  from  then 
without  its  consequences.  The  mind  of  a  child  ii 
ever  on  the  watch  ;  and  the  hungry  nature  of  earl} 
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cariosity  falls  upon  whatever  is  set  before  it,  only 
jolicitoiis  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  without  caring 
either  for  health  or  nourishment- 
It  is  in  fact  of  little  importance,  in  a  view  to  their 
morals,  whether  we  choose  a  public  or  private  se- 
jninary  for  our  children ;  the  business  is  entirely 
done  lit  home.  .  It  is  here  that  the  first  and  ruling 
pnmensities  have  their  birth ;  it  is  here  that  those 
models  are  furnished  to  which  instinct  directs  their 
attention.     The  interposition  of  masters  and  the 
lessons  of  life  may  train  the  branches,  and  improve 
tliie  foliage ;  but  it  is  here  that  the  trunk  of  senti- 
ment is  nourished,  that  trunk  which  cannot  well  be 
destroyed,  and  can  never  be  renewed,  while  its 
leaves  and  its  branches  may  yet  again  be  restored, 
though  scattered  and  blasted  by  the  tempests  of 
Jif^.    While  such  are  my  opinions,  I  enter  with 
iittle  concern  into  the  anxiety  of  those  parents 
about  the  mode  of  education  uey  shall  prefer,  or 
.their  complaints  of  disappointment  and  expense  in 
.the  education  they  have  bestowed,  whose  doting 
partiality  or  criminal  inattention  have  lost  them 
the  opportunities,  which  infancy  afforded,  of  giving 
a  happy  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  capacities  of 
Ihose  whom  Providence  and  their  country  have 
.committed  to  their  care. 

I  find,  among  the  letters  of  Eugenio,  an  answer  to 
some  interrogatories  addressed  to  him  by  the  father 
of  Amelia,  in  which  I  think  I  discover  strong  proofs 
of  that  sound  judgement  in  human  affiurs,  which 
.makes  a  part  of  the  character  I  have  given  of  him 
m  a  former  paper.  I  shall  lay  this  letter  before 
jny  readers,  as  it  supersedes  in  a  great  measure 
what  I  had  intended  to  say  upon  my  present  sub- 
ject« 
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"  MY  DEAB  SIR,  '  , 

'^  I  am  most  particularly  flattered  that,  not^ 
withstanding  the  thousand  books  which  are  open  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  education,  you  should  think  it 
in  my  power  to  reflect  any  new  lights  on  the  ques^ 
lion.  I  am  flattered,  but  yet  frightened,  both  on  ac- 
count of  those  into  whose  provmce  I  am  venturing, 
and  of  him  to  whose  penetration  I  am  submitting. 
But  you  desire  me  to  say  what  I  feel,  and  that  is 
enough.  What  I  dare  think,  I  dare  express,  on 
every  matter  that  is  not  of  personal  and  individual 
concern.  But  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  call  me  philo^ 
sopher ;  for  in  the  present  abuse  of  that  title,  it 
comprehends  whatever  I  most  despise  in  humaii 
learning — arrogance,  insolence,  conceit,  dogma- 
tism,  and  infidelity. 

'^  That  a  subject  so  interesting  to  man  as  the  im^ 
provement  of  his  moral  state,  by  the  culture  and  di- 
rection of  his  talents  and  propensities,  should  draw 
forth  an  unwearied  succession  of  endeavours  to  il- 
lustrate it  with  new  arguments  and  fresh  experi- 
ments, is  a  consequence  both  natural  and  aovan- 
.  tageous ;  for  how  little  soever  particular  plans  and 
propositions  may  t^nd  directly  and  intrinsically  to 
promote  the  end  in  view,  yet  every  new  speculation 
that  is  laid  before  us,  with  some  exceptions,  de^ 
monstrates  that  it  is  still  an  object  of  public  care 
and  solicitude,  excites  a  general  ardour  for  th6 
cause,  and  gives  a  fashion  to  sentiments  which  must; 
one  would  think,  terminate  in  some  benefit  to  hiif> 
manity,  however  capriciously  directed  by  the  de- 
fects of  judgement  and  the  illusions  of  imagination. 

'*  It  is  plain,  however,  that  no  collaterd  advan- 
tages can  counterbalance  the  injury  resulting  from 
any  attempt  to  relax  our  motives  to  care  and  cii'- 
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comspectioiiy  by  the  propagation  of  absurd  notions 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  unassisted  nature,  or  a  con- 
trary persuasion  of  the  incorrigible  depravity  of  the 
human  heart :  nor  ought  we  to  regard  without  ab- 
horrence any  corrupt  endeavours  to  loosen  the  foun- 
dations of  morality,  by  pretending  to  teach  it  sepa- 
rately from  religion.  Taking  up  the  subject  in  a 
general  view,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  con- 
siderable improvements  have  obtained  in  our  prac- 
tice at  this  advanced  period,  in  comparison  of  for- 
mer agesy  of  ages  less  favoured  by  the  influence  of 
Religion  and  philosophy, 

**  These  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
some  radical  and  universal  defect  must  have  entered 
into  all  our  schemes  and  plans  for  this  purpose,  to 
disappoint  the  tendency  of  such  an  accumulation  of 
excellent  advice,  that  appeals  to  every  man^s  expe- 
rience, and  is  connected  with  every  man's  interest* 
The  great  advants^esheld  out  tons  by  many  of  these 
proposals  cannot  be  denied,  nor  indeed  the  powerful 
recommendations  to  notice  which  most  of  them  pos- 
sess, if  their  parts  be  separately  considered :  but 
when  with  that  avidity  which  is  so  natural  to  human 
reason,  we  aim  at  embracing  the  whole  system,  we 
find  all  our  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  practice  attended 
with  provoking  disappointments ;  the  apparition 
eluded  out  grasp,  and  mocks  our  credulity. 

**  The  pat-ticular  parts,  which,  when  separately 
viewed,  produced  in  our  minds  conviction  and  re- 
gard, when  considered  with  areference  to  the  whole, 
assume  an  appearance  of  disproportion  and  defor- 
mity ;  we  wonder  at  the  strange  deductions  to  which 
they  are  made  subservient,  and  condemn  ourselves 
for  listening  to  propositions  which  are  susceptible  of 
such  extravagant  conclusions,  and  which  are  capable 
of  lending  their  aid  to  a  system  of  opinions  so  con- 
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trary  to  common  sense  and  common  experience.  The 
consequences,  ho wever^are  seldom  imputable  to  the 
propositions  which  first  gained  our  assent  andappro^ 
bation ;  they  are  artificially  and  imposingly  attadied 
to  them  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  who,  setting 
out,  perhaps,  witn  the  upright  intention  of  investi- 
gating trum,  and  promoting  the  good  of  his  species, 
no  sooner  gets  sight  of  a  system,  however  indistinct 
and  remote,  than  every  wish  to  elucidate  the  subject 
makes  room  for  the  vanity  of  raising  himself  to  a 
sort  of  sovereign  authority,  and  of  stretching  his 
laws  and  empire  over  some  entire  province  in  pihilo- 
fiophy,  where  his  fancy  may  exert  an  uncontrouled 
dommation, 

'^  There  is  another  tribe  of  system-makers,  whose 
errors  are  of  deeper  criminality,  and  moremaJignant 
and  fatal  in  their  origin  and  results;  who  live  in  per- 
petual hostility  with  their  own  understandings,  tneir 
.  own  interests,  and  their  own  repose ;  and  sacrifice  the 
sure  and  lasting  enjoyment  of  honest  fame  and  self- 
approbation,  to  the  vain  and  perilous  glory  of  para- 
'  doxical  eminence  and  audacious  singularity.  Though 
th^  operation  of  this  fatal  propensity  has  m  no  small 
degree  multiplied  our  labours  and  retarded  our  pro- 

fress  in  our  search  after  physical  truths,  yet  the 
rm  opposition  of  sense  and  experience,  together 
with  the  irresistible  potency  of  scientific  deduction, 
have  been  at  length  a  match  for  it  in  those  provinces 
of  human  knowledge.  Its  influence  at  present  is 
nearly  confined  to  metaphysics  and  morality. 

^<  A  kind  Providence,  however,  even  here  nas  not 
left  us  to  the  mercy  of  these  arrogant  usurpers.  A 

great  and  steady  light  is  afforded  to  the  diligent  and 
umble-minded,  by  which  their  reason  may  be 
guided  with  sufficient  certainty  amidst  human  vanity 
aiad  error.    It  has  been,  therefore,  at  all  times,  the 
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peculiar  interest  of  these  proud  schemers  to  violate 
die  sacred  league  between  morals  and  religion ;  to 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  which  united  them ;  and, 
having  deprived  morality  of  these  sreat  and  awful 
sanctions  by  which  it  was  explained  and  guarded, 
to  subject  it  to  a  mere  human  and  fluctuating  phi- 
losophy, and  perplex  and  torture  its  principles  mto 
an  accommodation  with  their  various  systems  of 
gross  infidelity  or  fastidious  refinement. 

^'  So  inviting  a  field  as  education  could  not  remain 
long  uninvaded  by  this  systematizing  mania.  The 
fluctuatingstate  of  men's  opinions  concerning  it,  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  it  respected,  the  endless  variety 
of  ways  by  which  the  genius  and  faculties  of  man 
are  to  be  drawn  forth  according  to  the  various  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  and  predominancy  of  his  pas- 
nons,  the  mixed  considerations  that  arise  from  taking 
into  view  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  condition  of  a  human  being,  the  short 
bsight  we  have  into  the  nature  of  ideas,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind;  all  these  difficulties  and  perplex- 
ities, attendant  on  the  theory  of  education,  gave  but 
too  much  room  for  visionaries  of  all  complexions  to 
re6neand  systematize  towhateverdegreetheturnof 
their  thoughts  and  principles  might  carry  them.  It 
stood  equally  exposed  to  the  licentious  assaults  of 
Mandeville,  and  the  delusive  graces  of  Rousseau. 

"  I  think  I  may  fairly  place  at  the  head  of  system- 
makers,  in  this  branch  of  human  inquiry  these  oppo- 
site theorists, —  diametrically  oppositeindeed  in  their 
premises,  but  conspiring  in  their  conclusions  to  the 
same  destructive  ends:  the  one,  with  a  strange  and 
affected  excess  of  romantic  refinement,  proposing  to 
deprive  our  helpless  infancy  of  all  correction  and  cul- 
ture: the  other  urging  with  desperate  audacity  the 
natural  and  inborn  wickedness  of  man  as  a  reason  for 
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^hholding  instruction,  considering  thatinBtruc^io^ 
as  putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  mischief.  The 
one  would  postpone  all  cultivation  as  useless,  when 
we  are  most  open  to  impressions,  and  most  undeterr 
mined  in  our  course;  and  because  our  dispositions 
are  naturally  corrupt,  the  other  would  leave  them  to 
themselves,  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  easily 
controuled  and  conquered.  Rousseau  would  ruin  our 
cause,  like  Fabius,  by  delay;  and  Mandeville carries 
slaughter  before  him  with  the  sword  of  Marcellus. 

**  The  injuries  resulting  to  education  and  humanity 
from  such  corrupt  systems,  can  be  compensated  by 
no  excellence  or  ingenuity  displayed  in  particular 
parts  of  them.  The  writings  of  Mandeville  are  but 
little  read,  or  read  with  contempt  and  disgust.  Rous-r 
seau  has  numerous  votaries ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  £ew  of  those  who  profess  to  respect  his  system 
only  in  part,  are  in  reality  possessed  of  judgement^ 
severe  enough  to  reject  those  seducing  theories 
which  give  to  his  writings  an  irresistible  power  over 
the  imagination. 

*'  It  appears  to  me,  that  a  principle  cause  of  the 
failure  or  impracticability  of  every  scheme  hitherto 
proposed  for  the  improvement  of  our  plans  of  educa* 
tion,  has  been  the  prevailing  fondness  for  singularly 
and  system,  and  the  too  little  regard  shown  to  that 
almost  boundless  extent  to  which  human  life  is  di- 
versified, and  that  vast  variety  of  relations  and  at- 
tributes, natural  and  moral,  by  which  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  nature  are  modified. 

'*  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  afew 
plain  rules  are  best,  which  may  keep  in  view  the  great 
and  necessary  duties  of  humanity,  universally  in^l- 
ligible,  universally  practicable,  divested  of  the  parade 
of  principles,  and  recommending  a  simple  and  i^atu- 
ral  course  of  proceeding.   When  we  once  bring  the 
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subject  into  abstruse  and  metaphysical  discussions, 
we  presently  lose  sight  of  practice  and  utilitVi  and 
seek  only  how  we  may  construct  a  system  louy  and 
imposing,  and  af(^pearing  to  be  the  result  of  deep  re- 
search into  human  nature.  [You  will  take  notice 
here,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  moral 
part  of  uie  education  of  children.]  Af^er  treating  the 
systems  of  others  with  such  little  ceremony,  you  may 
expect  me  perhaps  to  come  forward  with  one  of  my 
own.  But  recollect,  I  am  not  at  issue  with  any  par- 
ticular system,  but  with  systems  altogether.  My 
own  private  notions  on  the  subject  will  lie  within  a 
?ery  small  compass. 

**  I  think  I  may  confess  to  you,  Sir,  my  opinion, 
without  danger  of  your  smiling  at  me,  that  religion 
diould  be  made  the  great  and  leading  object  in  the 
education  of  youth ;  that  every  instruction,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  brought  in  aid  of  this  greatest 
good  to  mankind;  on  this,  every  principle  of  morality 
ihould  be  built,  every  habit  formed,  and  every  opi- 
nion adjusted.  Here  we  find  a  boundless  scope  for 
the  natural  and  sprightly  curiosities  of  children,  an 
excellent  exercise  to  their  opening  faculties,  and  a 
sufficient  incitement  to  all  the  virtuous  sensibilities 
and  ardours  of  their  minds.  Religion  I  regard  as  the 
sun  in  the  system  of  education,  the  great  and  mighty 
dispenser  of  light  and  life  to  the  whole,  and  capable, 
by  its  attractive  power,  of  maintaining  to  every  part 
its  proper  place  and  destinationin  the  order  of  things. 
It  is  the  pride  of  our  reason,  which  delights  in  a  chi- 
nerical  notion  of  independence,  that  has  prevented 
18  from  profitting  by  the  simple  aid  of  religion;  and 
hence  have  arisen  all  that  refinement  and  perplexity 
which  characterize  those  parts  of  every  system  of 
education  which  respects  morality. 
^*  Thefrigid  propositions  of  ethicsi  and  arguments 
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drawn  from  the  beauty  of  virtue  or  the  fitness  of  nig- 
ral obligation,  can  make  but  small  impression  on  the 
feelings  or  understandings  of  children,  and  require  a 
thousand  artifices  and  expedients  to  enforce  them; 
but  the  injunctions  of  religion  are  plain  to  the  apprcr 
hensions,  and  interesting  to  the  hearts  of  youth ; 
they  furnish  a  solution  to  every  moral  question  which 
can  arise  in  their  minds,  and  are  a  safe  guide  in  eveiT 
critical  case  and  anxious  dilemma.  I  consider  it 
therefore  as  the  great  art  of  moral  education  to.give 
religion  a  due  and  permanent  effect  on  the  mind,and 
to  use  every  means  of  confirming  its  influence,  till  it 
grows  into  a  deep  and  resolute  habit,  which  no.  aceir 
dents  or  vicissitudes  may  in  future  dislodge.  In 
young  and  in  feeble  minds,  this  hahit  is  alone  calcur 
lated  to  anticipate  the  maturity  of  reason,  or  to  sup- 
ply its  deficiency.  Of  habit  in  general,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  ;t  is  the  most  active  and  universal 
principle  of  excellence  or  depravity.  It  either  con* 
lers  on  our  bad  propensities  that  irresistible  prepon- 
flerancy,  by  considering  which,  some  have  been  inr 
duced  to  excuse  their  vices  on  the  plea  of  imbecility; 
or  it  is  a  firm  and  faithful  ally,  that  gives  our  reason 
the  victory  in  most  of  her  contests,  or  enables  her  to, 
rally  her  forces,  and  rise  mightier  from  defeat.  Tho^e 
indeterminate  sensibilities  and  afiections  which  sport 
in  the  bosoms  of  infants,  settle,  as  manhood  ap- 
proaches, into  solid  habits  and  decided  adoptions ; 
besides  their  immediate  influence  on  our  lives,  they 
are  ultimately  the  source  of  all  that  is  noble  and  all 
that  is  base  in  our  actions.  To  these  busy  and  potent 
agents,  before  they  are  combined  into  settled  features 
of  character,  or  determined  in  their  bias  and  direcn 
tion,  the  whole  stress  of  education  should  be  turned) 
every  emotion  should  industriously  be  watched; 
^very  burst  of  passion  should  be  corrected  or  sup* 
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pressed ;  while  every  benevolent  feeling  should  be 
trained  to  its  proper  object,  should  be  prompted  by 
encouragement,  and  mellowed  by  use.*  It  is  the 
bappy  tendency  of  a  sober  religion  to  foster  these 
sensibilities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  corrects  them ; 
to  furnish  the  fittest  objects  for  their  exercise,  and 
the  plainest  boundaries  for  their  limitation ;  to  give 
them  their  proper  poise  and  stability  ;  to  collect 
them  under  one  standard,  and  to  make  them  uni* 
(brmly  subservient  to  a  common  end. 

'*  I  am  persuaded.  Sir,  that  the  adoption  of  these 
^  principles  would  throw  great  ease  and  simplicity 
into  the  business  of  education,  and  reduce  all  its 
roles  to  a  state  of  practicable  reconcilement ;  they 
would  enable  us  to  dispense  wifh  those  refined  and 
pomplex  schemes,  those  nice  and  arduous  expedi- 
ents, which,  supposing  them  certain  of  success,  de- 
mand more  leisure,  more  penetration,  and  more 
temper,  than  the  lot  of  human  infirmity  will  suffei 
ns  to  bring  to  the  cause. 

"  &c.  &c. 

"  EUGENIO. 
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Tbey 

'  —  sautiter*d  Europe  round* 

And  gather*d  ev'iy  vice  on  Christian  ground; 

Saw  ev*iy  court,  beard  ev*iy  king  declare 

His  royal  sense  of  operas,  and  the  fair; 

The  stews  and  palace  equally  explor*d; 

Intrigu*d  with  gloiy,  and  with  spirit  whor*d; 

Try*d  all  kors  dtoeuvres,  all  liqueurs  defin'd; 

Judicious  drank,  and  greatly  daring  din*d; 

Dropp*d  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store; 

Spoiled  their  own  language,  and  acquir*d  no  more; 

All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground; 

At  last  tum*d  air,  the  echo  of  a  sound.  ron • 

It  is  the  error  of  those  who  speculate  on  the  subject 
of  education,  that  they  consider  the  mind  rather  asa 
passive  than  an  active  being.  Forgetting  that  law 
of  our  nature  which  decrees,  that  intellectual  attain- 
ments shall  spring  only  out  of  mental  exertions,  they 
seem  to  suppose  that  the  mechanical  operation  of  a 
certain  degree  of  culture  and  opportunity  must  ne« 
cessarily  produce  an  answerable  progress  in  know- 
ledge and  accomplishment.  In  the  estimation  of 
common  minds,  scholarship  is  exactly  rated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  education  supposed;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  persuade  an  illiterate  mechanic  that 
Charlemagne  could  not  sign  his  name,  and  that  a 
famoussophist  of  Lyciacouldneither  read  nor  write. 
Those  who  are  in  the  secret  well  know,  that, 
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wbere  the  spirit  and  disposition  is  wanting,  but  little 
is  to  be  done  by  the  force  of  education,  the  abun- 
dance of  resource,  and  the  incitement  of  opportunity ; 
while  a  mind  that  is  vigorous  and  excursive  by  na- 
tare^  breaks  through  every  disadvantage,  and  grow|9 
by  moments  to  gigantic  stature,  where  others  would 
perish  through  indigence  and  hunger.  But  this  pre- 
judice is  not  solely  confined  to  the  lower  classes;  it 
obtains  among  the  better  sort ;  and  no  small  number 
of  this  description  should  seem  by  their  conduct  to 
imagine  that  knowledge  is  to  be  forped  into  the  piind 
like  water  into  a  cistern ;  not  considering>that  before 
it  becomes  knowledge  where  it  is  endeavoured  to  be 
transferred,  it  must  undergo  a  process  of  assimila- 
tion, like  that  which  the  aliment  of  our  bodies  exr 
periences,  ere  the  system  is  nourished,  and  the  blood 
and  spirits  recruited.  Without  a  proper  organization, 
and  predisposition  of  our  bodies,  our  food  woul4 
iurn  to  but  little  account ;  and  unless  the  mind  be 
disposed  to  act  upon  the  nourishment  it  has  taken 
with  the  necessary  force,  the  chyle  of  real  know- 
ledge will  be  but  ill  prepared  and  scantily  supplied 
to  the  understanding. 

The  ipistake  above  adverted  to  induces  all  thaf 
can  afiprd  the  costs,  indiscriminately  to  send  their 
children  abroad,  withayiew  to  the  advantages  which 
they  think  must  necessarily  result  from  travelling, 
on  the  principle  on  which  they  suppose  that  know- 
ledge is  the  certain  consequence  of  a  college-educa- 
tion. All  men  are  not  born  for  all  things;  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  by  travelling  are  among  the 
most  difficult  that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  can  only  enter  into  a  capacity  to  which 
Nature  has  been  originally  kind,  and  which  culture 
has  duly  prepared.     It  was  not  till  Heraclitus  l^a4 
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contracted  a  dropsy  by  living  upon  grass,  that  he 
discovered,  that  nature  had  intended  different  foods 
for  the  ox  and  for  Heraclitus.  The  natures  of  dif- 
ferent minds  are  eaually  discordant ;  and  what  im- 
parts strength  and  nutrition  to  one,  to  another  is 
the  source  of  disease  and  corruption. 

All  predetermination,  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
a  child,  is  folly  and  cruelty  in  the  parent.  He  who 
resolves  to  mske  his  son  a  lawyer,  or  a  divine,  with- 
out attending  to  the  developement  of  his  mind  and 
bias  of  his  talents,  undertakes  for  a  measure  of  abi* 
lity  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  bestow,  and  de- 
termines without  those  data  on  which  aright  judge- 
ment can  alone  be  formed.  This,  however,  is  only 
acting  independently  of  Nature,  but  not  in  defiance 
of  her;  it  is  presumption,  but- not  contradiction. 
•But  at  the  age  at  which  young  men  are  sent  on  their 
travels,  the  qualities  of  the  head  and  the  propensities 
of  the  heart  become  pretty  decided  ana  manifest  to 
an  interested  observer.  Atthis time,  to  send  a  young 
man  to  travel  for  improvement,  whom  Nature  has 

§ifted  with  no  turn  for  observation,  or  power  of  de- 
uction,  is  to  set  up  a  mechanical  process  in  opposi- 
tion to  Nature's  laws,  and  to  suppose  that  there  are 
artificial  methods  of  acquiring  Knowledge,  without 
the  agency  of  the  understanding,  or  the  participa- 
tion of  natural  capacity. 

"  I  will  give  my  child  an  excellent  education,"  is 
a  phrase  which  may  be  thus  explained — I  will  keep 
my  son  at  school  till  he  has  reached  the  age  <n 
eighteen,  at  which  time  I  shall  suppose  him  accom- 
plished it  all  that  the  discipline  ot  nis  school  incul- 
cates. I  shall  send  him  from  school  to  coUeffe, 
where  those  opportunities  will  be  afforded  him 
which  his  scholastic  acquirements  will  have  quali- 
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fied  him  to  improve.  After  Uiree  years  spent  at 
college,  in  the  prosecution  of  those  advantages 
which  the  situation  presents,  he  shall  travel  abroad, 
ta  mature,  by  practical  observation,  the  theoretical 
knowledge  he  nas  laid  up  in  his  mind. — All  this  is  a 
resoliition  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  parent,  without 
lOowing  for  any  of  those  obstacles  which  the  con- 
ditimi  of  the  understanding  or  the  temper  may  in- 
terpose; without  laying  their  account  with  human 
infirmities,  the  want  of  taste,  the  want  of  feeling, 
the  abuse  of  opportunity,  the  inaptitude  of  talent, 
or  the  indisposition  of  the  heart. 

If  we  suppose  the  mind  of  a  child  to  be  in  all  or 
any  of  these  predicaments,  there  is  no  more  effectual 
ii^od  of  urging  him  to  his  utter  ruin  than  the  plan 
I  have  just  been  describing.  It  is  condeniining  him 
lo  compulsory  idleness,  without  any  resources  but 
socJi  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  frivolities  of  fashion, 
the  sallies  of  folly,  or  the  excesses  of  debauch. 
Nature  has  made  some  men  in  a  mould  that  unfits 
diem  for  the  paths  which  lead  to  intellectual  emi- 
neooe;  yet  her  distribution,  though  various,  is 
tquitable  ;  and  if  to  some  she  has  denied  the  orna- 
ments of  genius  and  the  access  to  academical 
honours,,  she  has  furnished  them  for  the  greater 
part  with  the  means  of  becoming  useful  to  mankind 
ia  the  exercise  of  powers  as  productive  if  not  so 
olendid,  as  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  humanity 
if  not  so  subservient  to  the  ends  of  ambition.  When 
^father  is  induced,  from  motives  of  pride,  or  from 
the  prejudice  of  example,  to  push  a  youth  of  blunt 
oapacity  into  the  road  to  intellectual  advancement, 
ttddestineshim,  in  spite  of  Nature's  remonstrances, 
to  moveinasphere  of  publicity  and  consequence,  he 
pronouncesiin  effect,  a  cruelandcapricious  sentence 
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6f  condemnation  upon  his  own  child,  which',  in  dtef 
style  of  the  courts,  would  run  as  follows : 

"  My  son,  you  are  now  to  receive  that  dreadful 
*^  sentence  which  the  laws  of  pride,  fashion,  and  cuii- 
'<  torn,  direct  me  in  my  parental  capacity  to'  pro- 
<<  nounce  upon  you.  The  crime  of  which  you  stand 
"  convicted  by  an  attentive  and  impartial  jury  li 
"  that  of  being  born  to  a  great  estate,  with  a  slender 
'*  portion  of  abilities.    For  this  crime,  which  your 
*^  country  has  considered  as  worthy  of  the  sever^ 
**  punishment,  you  are  to  suffer  in  the  manner  I  an 
'^  now  to  declare  to  you.  You  are  to  be  taken  from 
*^  this  place  to  a  public  school,  where  as  much  as 
«  possible  of  crude  Greek  and  Latin  is  to  be  forced 
*^  into  your  head,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  those 
*'  subjects  which  your  capacity  might  embrace  fluofd 
<<  turn  to  advantage.   Every  morning,  fasting,  ycfa 
"  are  to  be  publicly  whipped  in  part  of  your  sen* 
«  tence,  and  this  punisnment  will  be  continueji 
**  through  ten  long  years.    After  this,  instead  of 
'^  sending  you  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  three 
'<  years  at  college,  you  will  there  pass  thr^e'yearsof 
*'  compulsory  idleness;  during  which  time,  all  that 
'*  cast  of'pursuits  will  be  shut  out  frbin  your  view,- 
^'  which  might  provoke  in  you  some  laudable  ei" 
^*  tempts  to  become  useful,  by  harmonising  with  thla' 
«  colour  of  your  mind.  In  thb  desperation  you  are 
**"  to  be  driven  into  courses,  for  want  of  better  em- 
'^  plo3rment,  which  must  terminate  in  the  wreck  of 
«<  your  constitution,  and  the  total  ruin  of  those  d6t* 
"  mant  capacities,  which,  if  once  called  forth,  might 
*^  renderyou  valuable  to  others,  and  happy  in  your- 
*^  self,   llius  your  csae  will  be  put  beyond  all  ho]^ 
*^  of  redemption  in  this  world.    While  you  are  in. 
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*'  this  state  of  punishment,  you  will  be  branded  by 
'<  certain  marks  of  ridicule  called  Degrees,  in  receiv« 
"  bg  which  you  are  to  be  led  with  a  hood  about 
*^  your  neck  to  a  stage,  or  rostrum,  where  you.are  to 
"  be  publicly  put  to  the  question.  When  this  part 
*^  of  your  sentence  shall  be  completed,  you  will  be 
**  transported  to  the  Continent,  where  every  day  a 
"  slow  poison  will  be  administered  to  you,  called 
*' philosophy  by  some^  and  infidelity  by  others. 
**  The  laws  which  dictate  this  terrible  sentence  have 
"  decreed^  that,  for  a  crime  so  flagrant,  it  is  not 
**  enough  that  your  body  be  sacrificed ;  your  mind 
^  is  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  pains  and  pe- 
'*  nalties  enacted.  You  will  carry  this  about  with 
'^  you  in  a  naked,  lacerated,  miserable  state,  through 
*'  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  till  it  is  brought 
*^  back^  at  theend  of  two  years,  to  be  starved  todeath 
*^  in  the  midst  of  unavailing  abundance.  When  de^ 
'^  bauchery  has  done  that  for  your  body  which  edu- 
**  cation  has  done  for  your  mind,  you  shall  be  carried 
*^  toStationer's-Hall,  as  the  statute  directs,  and  dis- 
^*  sected  for  the  public  in  a  sixpenny  magazine,  and 
^*  the  L — d  have  mercy  upon  your  sinful  soul!" 

It  is  not  with  the  common  modes  of  education, 
bdt  with  the  application  of  those  modes,  that  I  de- 
dare  myself  at  hostility.  For  a  youth  whose  mind 
shows  any  bias  towards  literary  and  philosophical 
objects^  and  faculties  equal  to  the  pursuit,  our  ordi* 
nary  plans  and  institutions  nmy  be  tolerably  calcu- 
lated. Though  I  am  persuaded  that  at  an  earl}r  age 
nothing  is  to  be  obtained  at  school,  comparatively 
with  that  which  parental  example  and  precept  can 
eiect  at  home:  yet  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  the 
opportunities,  the  leisure,  the  tranquillityi  the  ab- 
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stracUon,  and  the  emulation  of  an  universitj  oiatet 
are  excellently  adapted  to  encourage  growing  ta* 
kntSy  and  to  rivet  the  a(>pHcation  of  real  geniusw  Yet 
these  same  characteristics  of  a  coUegeeducation  wtt 
eminedtlj  ruinous  to  minds  of  another  cast;  and 
where  there  are  not  powers  of  thinking  for  the  full 
employment  of  leisure  and  abstraction,  there  is  no 
safety  or  resource  but  in  a  perpetual  round  of  soito 
able  occupation.  The  expanse  and  the  depth  of  the 
waters  which  compose  a  lake  preserve  it  in  a  pure 
and  pellucid  state ;  but  the  little  rivulet  must  be 
constantly  running,  to  save  itself  from  corruptioni 
and  to  maintain  its  colour  and  salubrity. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  what  is  called  finish- 
ing-the  education  by  travel.  It  applies  indeed  with 
greater  propriety  and  force,  inasmuch  as  this  part 
of  education  has  a  more  decisive  influence  on  the 
habits  and  principles.  There  is  in  some  minds  a  pro* 
Density  to  draw  inferences  from  every  occurrence  in 
life,  and  to  start  fresh  matter  for  contemplation  at 
every  step  they  proceed:  for  such  as  have  minds  of 
this  make  and  quality,  a  plan  of  education  would  be 
very  imperfect  that  cUd  not  include  the  advantages^ 
of  foreign  traveL  To  a  youth  so  qualified,  it  is  fruit- 
ful in  the  most  important  lessons  of  life:  it  genera- 
lises his  views,  and  enlarges  his  comprehension,  in 
fespect  to  all  the  concerns  and  objects  of  humaratj^ 
In  that  greater  scale  in  which  he  contemplates  maa^ 
he  rises  to  a  better  judgement  on  his  comparatife 
excellences  and  defects. 

Moreover,  by  a  survey  of  those  different  charac- 
ters and  complexions  under  whole  classes  and  de- 
scriptions, which  a  narrower  range  would  only  suffer 
him  to  contemplate  in  the  detail  and  among  indivi- 
duals, his  understanding  becomes  stored  with  ge/ieral 
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maximsy  and  fortified  with  general  rules;  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  consider  man  in  the  abstract,  and  inde- 
pendently of  particular  associations  or  prejudices, 
tin  his  thoughts  mount  gradually  to  that  true  philo* 
•ophical  elevation  which  fits  us  for  great  situations, 
for  wide  connections,  andfor  illustrious  distinctions, 
among  the  rest  of  our  species. 

But  where  we  see  in  a  youth  no  spontaneous  es* 
nys  of  thought  and  observation,  no  tendency  to- 
wards enlargement,  no  principle  of  growth,  nothing 
diat  binds^  that  builds,  that  accumulates,  nothing 
that  buckles  to  the  objects  which  are  presented 
before  it,  we  have  no  way  of  doing  him  a  more 
fittal  injustice,  no  better  way  of  condemning  him 
to  perpetual  sterility,  and  of  barring  out  every  so- 
lace and  every  resource,  no  better  way  of  damning 
liis  hopes,  his  peace,  and  his  principles,  than  that 
of  sending  him  abroad  into  a  vortex  of  dissipation 
and  infidelity,  wherehe  can  only  acquire  some  little 
grimace,  or  some  little  talent  to  disguise  mischief 
or  decorate  inanity,  in  exchange  for  whatever  man- 
liness, virtue,  or  reverence,  the  earlier  lessons  of 
hig  life  may  have  taught  him. 

If  there  were  really  no  other  mode  of  filling  up 
the  years  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  of  a 
youth  of  ordinary  capacity,  it  were  better,  methinks 
could  it  be  done,  to  set  him  to  sleep  for  this  interval 
of  his  existence,  and  let  it  be  a  blank  rather  than  a 
blot  in  the  catalogue  of  his  life.  I  must  own  too  it 
appears  to  me  something  like  robbing  our  country, 
and  betraying  its  interests,  to  send  abroad  such  an 
useful  class  o£  manufacturers,  who,  in  their  proper 
departments  at  home,  in  those  departments  for 
which  nature  so  manifestly  designed,  them,  might 
have  rendered  a  service  to  manl^d,  and  a  particular 
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benefit  to  the  land  in  which  they  were  born;    I 
have  just  room  to  introduce  a  letter,  received  aboot 
five  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  in  our  neighbourhooct  - 
from  his  son  on  his  travels    It  was  exuJtingly  shown  ' 
to  me,  as  a  proof  of  vivacity  and  observation,  by 
the  sagacious  parent. 

**  HONOURED  .SIR, 

"  We  are  at  last  arrived  at  the  town  of 
(jreneva.  T'ent  half  so  fine  a  place  as  London,  for 
all  it  is  abroad. — How  we  got  here  the  Lord  knows; 
for  you  never  see  such  a  sight  of  mountains  and 
rivers  in  your  life.  We  get  tolerable  sood  eating 
here,  but  never  was  nothing  like  the  living  all  the  ' 
way  through  France :  I  thought  I  should  havebj^en  * 
starved — and  so  I  should,  I  believe,  in  good  earnest, 
if  Parson  Jones  had  not  fried  us  a  homlet,  as  they  ' 
call  it,  every  night.  How  you  would  have  laughed 
to  have  seen  them  all  a  jabbering  French !  and  even  ' 
the  children  that  play  in  the  streets  talk  it  as  fast  as 
sister's  governess.  1  keep  a  regular  journal  of  all  I 
see,  and  have  got  down  upon  paper  the  market-days 
of  every  town,  the  number  of  miles  from  one  place 
to  another,  the  names  of  all  the  principal  country- 
seats  and  their  owners,  with  the  rivers  that  runs  by 
them,  and  all  that.  I  think  they  beat  us  out  and 
out  in  religion ;  their  churches  are  as  fine  yott 
can't  think !  but  then  we  beat  them  in  malt  liquor 
and  boots.  I  went  into  one  of  their  churches  the 
other  day,  and  I  think  their  service  is  much  prettier 
than  ours.  1  here  found  what  it  was  to  have  been  at 
a  Lattin  school ;  for  every  now  and  then  I  caught 
a  word  as  I  know'd,  though  they  thought  I  did  qot^ 
I'll  warrant  'em.  The  monks,  as  they  call  'em,  are 
very  comical  in  their  dress,  and  look  some'at  like 
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our  wiiggoners.  How  they  can  talk  Lattin  I  can't 
conc^TCy  since  they  don't  seem  as  though  they 
had  had  any  education.  I  went  up  to  the  altar, 
where  the  ministers  were  got  a  bowingto  each  other. 
They  were'nt  half  so  civil  to  me,  however ;  for,  as  I 
came  near  'em,  I  was  like  to  have  had  a  violent 
blow  in  the  face  with  a  large  silver  jug  tied  with  a 
chain.  1  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  about,  and 
10  got  dose  to  the  table,  upon  which  one  of  them 
pushed  me  away,  and  I  asked  him  where  was  his 
manners  ?  An  old  monk  without  shoes  or  stockings 
frowned  at  me,  and  mumbled  something,  I  don't 
know^  what,  but  I  told  him  that  I  wasn't  afraid 
of  none  of  them,  could  pay  my  way,  and  put  down 
guinea  for  guinea  with  him  at  any  time ;  and  more 
than  all,  that  my  father  was  a  justice  of  peace.  A 
great  many  people  on  the  road  called  me  My  Lord 
Anglay ;  I  suppose  they  bad  heard  that  you  was 
lord  of  the  manor.  I  have  not  got  many  acquaint- 
ance, but  I  am  like  soon  to  have  plenty  ;  for  as  I 
walked  out  in  the  streets  late  last  night,  1  met  a  very 
fine  young  lady,  who  spoke  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  1 
wa  n't  a  stranger.     I  told  her,  yes,  and  asked  her  if 

she  know'd  W -,  our  village.  She  said  she  had 

heard  of  you,  and  said  a  great  many  polite  things, 
making  me  promise  to  come  and  see  her  the  next 
day.  Our  John  ha'n't  been  right  well  ever  since 
he  left  England  ;  he  says,  he  can't  do  without  ale. 
He  has  been  so  ill  of  the  rheumatis  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  hire  my  hair-dresser  to  wait  upon  me,  who 
knows  a  great  deal  about  politics,  and  tells  me  what 
the  ladies  say  of  me.  I  can't  tell  what's  come  to 
Parson  Jones,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  had  got  the 
jaundiss.  He  behaves  very  well,  and  never  contra- 
dicts me.     He  says  the  mountains  here  are  nothing 
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like  the  Welch  mountains,  which,  he  says,  are  ai  - 
high  as  our  steeple  at  W— .  I  have  bought  41 ' 
snuff-box ;  and  Le  Frere,  my  hair-dresser,  hasbotight 
a  ring  for  me,  a  very  great  bargain,  for  ten  louis* 
He  says  that  the  best  way  of  learning  the  language 
is  to  buy  a  great  many  things,  and  so  call  'um  by 
their  names.  Le  Frere  tells  me  that  a  certain  mar- 
quis of  his  acquaintance  wants  to  be  introduced  ta  > 
me.  He  knows  our  village,  and  has  heard  talk  of 
you  very  often.  The  people  have  been  bringing  me 
a  great  number  of  stones,  and  cockles,  and  things 
from  the  mountains.  Le  Frere  was  so  lucky  as  to  * 
get  me  one  yesterday,  for  which  a  great  philosopher 
of  this  place  has  offered  a  hundred  pounds,  for  only 
six  guineas.  I  shall  bring  it  home  to  sister :  it  is  so 
bright  that  she  may  see  her  face  in  it.  We  are 
going  to-morrow  to  see  a  fine  valley  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  many  mountains :  they  call  it  Shammoney, 
or  some  such  thing.  Parson  Jones  wo'nt  go ;  he 
says  they  can't  be  so  big  as  the  Welch  mountains. 
He  grows  as  yellow  as  our  coachman's  livery ;  if  so 
be  as  he  dies,  it  will  be  a  sad  thing  to  be  buried  out 
of  a  Christian  country.  I  can  ask  you  how  you  do, 
what's  o'clock,  already ;  and  La  Frere  says  I  pro* 
nounce  the  language  better  than  he  can  English, 
though  he  has  been  several  years  in  St.  James's 
Street.  One  learns  very  quick  among  such  good-^ 
natured  people.  1  have  made  it  a  rule  to  see  every 
thing  as.  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  towns  I  have 
passed  through ;  but  1  ha'nt  yet  seen  nothing  so 
curious  as  the  Lincolnshire  ox.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  dancing  at  the  opera  at  Paris,  but  nothing 
like  the  slack-rope  dancing  as  we  saw  last  summer  in 
sister's  holidays.  1  don't  know  what  else  to  tell  y  ou„ 
fo^  W^  have  seen  SQ  many  things  thtiX  I  don't  rem.eiA% 
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»ove  half.  But  as  you  have  been  in  Wales, 
M  it  don't  signify  talking  of  any  thine  here, 
r.  Jones  says  he  ha'n't  seen  nothing  like  the 
i  mutton  and  Welch  mountains.  We  saw  a 
brary  at  Paris,  as  I  thought ;  I  can't  think 
they  could  find  so  many  books :  but  the  par*- 
m*t  allow  it  to  be  nothing  to  the  libraries  in 
•  We  went  also  to  see  some  curiosities  at  a 
caUed  the  Cabinet,  which  put  me  in  mind  of 
I  shells ;  but  Mr.  Jones  would  not  go,  for  he 
)  had  seen  so  many  in  Wales.  Here  we  saw 
liaf  8-his-name,  the  library  man,  and  cabinet- 
to  the  Dawfing.  Our  parson  went  with  us  to 
Mttle  among  wild  beasts,  where  there  was  a 
It  that  fought  like  any  thine :  you  never  see 
ne  SDort  in  your  life.  Wi£  love  to.mother 
ter,  1  remain,  in  haste, 

**  Your  dutiful  son, 

*<  Paridel." 
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Nos  fturanda  qtddem,  aed  nuper  Consule  JmUo 
GestOf  super  caUdcB  referemus  moenia  CopHj 
Nos  vulgi  sceltts,  et  cuncHs  gravhra  cotkumis. 
Nam  scelusa  Pt/rrhdy  quanquam  omnia  tytTnata 
NtUhts  ajmd  tragicos  ])opulusfacU*    Accipe  nottro 
JHra  quod  exemplumfenritas  produxerit  avo, 

JUV.  SAT.  15,  S7# 

What  1  relate  *s  more  strange,  aad  e'en  exceeds 

All  registers  of  purple  tyrants'  deeds ; 

Portentous  mischiefs  they  but  singly  act ; 

A  multitude  conspir'd  to  this  most  horrid  fact* 

Prepare,  I  say,  to  bear  of  such  a  crime, 

As  tragic  poets,  since  the  birth  of  time. 

Ne'er  feign* d,  a  thronging  audience  to  amaz^ 

But  true,  and  perpetrated  in  our  days.  DRTDnr. 


''TO  THE  AEV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 
*•  RRV.  SIR, 

'^  As  the  world  in  general  are  fond  of  a  sad 
Btorj,  and  as  I  do  not  observe  many  of  this  nature 
In  your  verv  entertaining  work,  I  determined  to  send 
you  the  following  account  of  the  celebrated  Urban 
Grandier.  I  think  it  may  conduce  to  two  or  three 
moral  purposes ;  we  may  learn  from  it  a  lesson  of 
caution  against  making  enemies  in  the  period  of  our 
prosperity,  even  among  those  whose  imbecility  or 
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folly  we  most  despise.  The  world  hates  those  who 
are  in  the  pride  of  security ;  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  malice  to  operate  our  ruin  with  the  grossest 
engine,  when  once  the  spirit  of  envy  is  excited 
against  us.  It  shows  us  too,  how  little  we  should 
pique  ourselves  on  the  progress  of  refinement  in 
these  latter  ages,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  time 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  but  the  third  prince  from 
that  unfortunate  monarch  whose  atrocious  murder 
has  brought  fresh  ignominy  upon  this  boastful  pe- 
riod, the  sanction  of  the  French  government  was 
given  to  an  act  of  horror,  hardly  equalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Inquisition. 

"  Loudun  is  a  small  town  in  Poitou,  where  there 
was  established  a  monastery  of  nuns,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  the  instruction  of  young  women, 
whom  they  received  as  boarders.  In  the  year  1632, 
th^e  young  ladies  lost  their  director,  a  person  vene- 
rable for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  whose  name  was 
Moussaut.  As  the  interior  of  a  convent  does  not 
abound  in  amusement,  the  young  persons  it  con- 
tained let  no  opportunity  pass  of  diverting  them- 
selves: and  among  other  frolics,  it  was  their  humour 
to  frighten  each  other  by  personating  the  ghost  of 
their  deceased  director.  Jean  Mignon,  a  canon  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  Saint  Croix,  at  Loudun,  was 
chosen  in  the  place  of  Moussaut.  It  was  remarked 
that,  instead  of  discountenancing  these  sports,  he 
gave  them  every  possible  encouragement,  from 
which  many  have  since  concluded  that  he  had  al- 
ready cast  his  eyes  upon  these  young  actresses,  as 
the  instruments  of  that  inveterate  hate  with  ^hichhe 
i^fterwards  pursued  the  unfortunate  Urban  Gran- 
dier,and  considered  the  trfcks  with  which  they  were 
at  present  amused;  as  a  proper  preparation  for  those 
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more  seriouB  impostures  in  which  they  were  sooDtft 
be  exercised. 

'^  The  man  who  is  to  figure  in  this  little  histoij 
was  the  son  of  a  notaire  royal  at  Sable,  and  bom  a| 
Roueres,  a  town  at  some  little  distance  from  Loudon* 
It  was  said  that  he  learned  magic  of  his  father  and 
uncle ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  have  borne 
the  best  testimony  to  their  good  conduct  and  de« 
meanour.  Urban  Grandier  studied  under  the  JesuUi 
at  Bourdeaux,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  talentii 
considered  him  with  no  common  regard.  J^u  they 
were  convinced  that  he  would  do  credit  to  theur 
order,  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  benefice  of 
St.  Peter  at  Loudun,  of  which  they  were  the  pa- 
trons, and  procured  for  him  a  prebend  in  the  churdi 
of  Sainte  Croix. 

**  Such  considerable  preferment  excited  the  enfj 
of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren.  He  was  a  young  man 
too  of  a  most  prepossessing  figure,  and  something 
great  and  elevated  was  ntanifested  in  all  his  actiom 
and  deportment.  In  his  person  there  was  an  atten* 
tion  to  the  Graces,  that  was  some  reproach  to  him 
amon^  his  Order,  but  which  enhanced  the  general 
prejudice  in  his  favour.  He  was  every  way  accom* 
plished  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  and  possess* 
ed,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  talent  of  express* 
ing  himself  with  ease  and  force  in  conversation. 
The  same  superiority  attended  him  in  the  pulpit  x 
and  on  whatever  subject  he  was  engaged,  he  Idt 
nothing  to  be  wished  by  the  correctest  judges. 

*^  The  rusticity  of  tne  monks  could  not  bear  to 
contemplate  the  credit  which  such  accomplishments 
attracted;  their  jealousy  grew  the  more  malignant 
from  the  restraint  imposied  on  it  by  the  elevation  of 
bis  character ;  (ill  at  length  it  was  carried  beyond  ^ 
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U  boimdfl  of  moderation  by  the  deserved  contempt 
•itk  which  the  efforts  of  their  malice  were  regarded. 
liQ  friends  of  Grandier  found  infinite  charms  in  his 
onVersation  and  manners ;  but  to  his  enemies  his 
mrkige  was  full  of  loftiness  and  disdain.  All  his 
Bi^pfs  and  undertakings  were  marked  with  peculiar 
nutess  and  intrepidity:  anc^in  matters  of  interest 
i  WW  not  easily  wronged  or  overborne.  But  he  re- 
eOed  every  attack  with  such  vigour  and  resentment, 
ittt  his  enemies  were  rendered  irreconcilable. 

**  But  innocent  as  was  Grandier  of  the  crime  of 
lagic,  he  was  undoubtedly  chargeable  on  the  score 
r  gallantry)  in  which  he  discovered  but  little  self- 
overnment  and  moderation — a  part  of  his  history 
lat  will  account  for  many  of  those  implacable  en«- 
lities  which  he  drew  upon  himself:  and  we  may 
ondudey  that  the  least  furious  of  his  persecutors 
nere  not  among  his  defeated  rivals,  and  the  relations 
f  the  victims  to  his  seductive  qualities.  Amidst  the 
my  amours  with  which  he  was  embarrassed,  there 
fu  but  one  mistress  of  his  hearty  and  report  gave 
Ihi  title  to  Magdeleine  de  Brou,  with  whom  he  was 
iHMight  to  have  contracted  a  marriage  of  conscience, 
Bd  to  have  written,  for  the  greater  repose  of  her 
Midy  his  famous  treatise  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
lirgy.  But  as  his  heart  was  great  and  honourable, 
9  was  never  known,  by  the  slightest  breath  of  inti- 
latiofiy  to  sport  with  the  character  of  any  female 
hose  charms  had  yielded  to  his  allurements. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  predominancy  which  this 
Msion  had  gained  in  his  mind,  it  had  not  been  able 
I  subdue  or  weaken  the  sentiments  of  piety  and 
rinciples  of  faith  with  which  he  was  inspired ;  and 
'6  shall  see  in  the  end  that  these  qualities  acquired 
leir  due  ascendancy,  and  supported  him  under 
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great  trials— greater  than  humanity  is  eonstruct^ 
to  bear,  without  the  extraordinary  succours  and  re« 
sources  of  a  never-failing  religion. 

"  Sonie  legal  victories,  which  his  superior  elo- 
quence and  address  obtained  in  various  ecclesiastical 
suits,  excited  the  keenest  resentment  in  the  breasts 
of  those  he  had  defeated,  which  was  moreover  exas- 
perated to  an  uncommon  pitch  by  the  disdainful  tri- 
umphs with  which  these  victories  were  accompanied. 
Mounier  and  Mignon  were  the  principal  among  this 
number.  To  these  we  may  add  the  numerous  re- 
lations of  Barot,  president  des  £lus,  the  unele  of 
Mignon^whomGrandier  had  treated  with  a  mortify- 
ing contempt  in  a  difference  which  had  taken  pla^ 
between  them,  and  whose  great  riches  and  connec- 
tions gathered  round  him  an  immense  crowd  of 
sharers  in  his  resentment.  But  the  most  determined 
of  all  his  enemies  was  Trinquant,  the  king's  procu** 
reur,  whose  daughter's  affections  had  been  won  by 
Grandier,  and  to  whom  it  was  on  goud  grounds  sup- 
posed that  hervirtue  had  been  likewise  surrendered. 
'  '^  The  exposure  of  the  young  lady  was  prevented 
by  an  act  of  friendship  that  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Marthe  Pelletier,  b^  whom  the  unfortunate  girl  was 
tenderly  beloved,  disguised  from  the  world  the  fruits 
of  the  amour,  and  took  upon  herself  the  whole  re- 
proach, by  declaring  the  child  to  be  her  own,  ai)d 
bestowing  upon  it  the  care  of  a  tender  mother. 

**  The  enemies  of  Grandier,  attracted  by  a  sympa- 
thy of  hate,  drew  every  day  closer  together;  tUf  at 
length  a  desperate  combination  was  formed  for  his 
utter  destruction.  Accusation  upon  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him,  on  the  score  of  his  imputed 
proiagacies  and  impieties ;  but  not  a  single  woman 
could  be  found  to  appeu:  against  lum,  and  the  evi* 
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denca  altogether  involved  so  many  palpable  contra- 
diction's, that  although  the  part  taken  against  him 
by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  procured  his  frequent  im- 
prisonment, the  strength  of  his  cause  triumphed 
over  all  the  malice  of  his  persecutors.  He  continued 
however  to  wind  up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  the 
virulence  of  their  hate,  by  the  insulting  and  impe- 
rious deportment  he  adopted  towards  them. 

«•  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux,  in  whose  court  he  had  been  acquitted, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  well  disposed  towards  him, 
on  account  of  his  superior  attainments,  advised  him 
with  much  earnestness  to  abandon  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  seek  repose  from  the  vindictive  persecu- 
tions of  his  enemies  in  some  distant  benefice.  But, 
unhi^pily,  Urban  G  randier  was  not  of  a  character  to 
follow  this  counsel:  he  loved  too  well  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  vengeance,  not  to  pursue  the  conquests 
he  had  already  made.  It  was  suspected,  besides, 
that  there  lived  a  young  person  at  Loudun  from 
whom  he  could  not  resolve  to  be  separated.  Alas! 
what  transcendancy  of  virtue  is  necessary  to  oppose 
this  sort  of  temptation  in  a  man  whose  profession 
forbids  him  to  marry,  while  the  sensibilities  of  an 
ardent  complexion  are  urging  him  with  all  their  vio- 
lence, and  the  opportunities  which  personal  ac- 
complishments produce  are  tempting  him  with  all 
their  persuasion ! 

*'  It  was  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  Grandier  re- 
monstrated with  him  against  the  manifest  imprudence 
of  drawing  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  an  impla- 
cable and  powerful  cabal,  and  of  challenging  thefuU 
effects  of  their  utmost  malignancy,  by  an  opposition 
that  could  end  in  neither  honour  nor  advantage.  He 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  these  representations^  and 
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continued  to  gall  and  irritate  the  festering  wounds  be 
had  inflicted  on  the  credit  and  feelings  of  his  ene- 
mies, till  at  length  they  were  prepared  for  a  conspi* 
racy  so  dark^so  durable,  so  complicated,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  stand  alone  in  the  history  of  the  human 
heart.  The  following  was  the  plan  of  revenge  adopt* 
ed  by  this  savage  combination : — It  appears  that 
Mignon,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  others  dis« 
posed  like  himself,  exercised  the  nuns  of  his  convent 
every  day  in  playing  the  part  of  persons  possessed 
with  devils.  They  were  accordingly  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  contortions  and  convulsions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  afflicted  state. 

''  It  would  not  be  unreasonable,  in  this  place,  for 
your  readers  to  demand,  how  it  was  possible  for  a 
whole  convent  to  be  engaged  in  such  an  inhuman 
plot?  how  it  was  possible  for  the  hearts  of  young 
and  inexperienced  females  to  be  thus  hardened 
against  those  feelings  so  natural  to  their  age  and  sex, 
in  a  case  too  wherein  youth  and  elegance  were  to  be 
the  mournful  sacrifice?  Such  a  question,  however, 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  fact  itself.  The  whole 
story  of  their  being  possessed  with  devils  appears  un- 
questionably to  have  been  an  imposture,  to  which 
Grrandier  was  at  length  a  victim;  and  as  itseemed  to 
have  no  other  end  but  the  destruction  of  this  devoted 
object  of  their  hate,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that 
it  was  purely  in  this  view  that  the  whole  contrivance 
was  undertaken.  Arguments  too  might  easily  have 
been  used  with  such  young  and  prejudiced  persons, 
capable  of  lessening  the  horrors  of  the  scene  in  which 
they  were  acting,  drawn  from  the  interests  of  their 
particular  convent,  and  of  the  church  in  general* 
They  might  have  been  persuaded,  that  it  was  praise- 
worthy to  operate  towards  an  end  so  conducive  to  the 
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bonour  of  the  church,  as  the  punishing  a  profligate 
character,  by  any,  the  darkest  contrivances ; — that 
they  would  render  themselves  conspicuous  thereby 
to  weir  country,  and  to  Europe  at  large,  and  draw  to 
themselves  a  greater  contribution  of  alms,  and  a 
more  numerous  conflux  of  pensioners.  However 
it  was,  they  certainly,  day  after  day,  for  a  length 
of  time,  were  practised  in  the  parts  of  persons 
possessed — in  all  the  grimaces,  contortions  and 
convulsions^  which  were  supposed  to  indicate  this 
terrible  condition  of  humanity-  It  was  said,  that 
Mignon,  their  director,  took  care  to  bind  them  to 
lecrecy,  as  well  as  to  a  co-operation,  by  the  most 
dark  and  tremendous  oaths. 

**  The  rumour  of  this  possession,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  nuns  of  Loudun,  at  first  ran  silently  through 
die  town.  The  moment  it  became  a  public  topic, 
HIgnon  exorcised  the  superior  of  the  convent,  and 
another  nun.  In  these  exorcisms  he  joined  to  him- 
self Barr6,  cure  do  St.  Jaques  de  Chinon,  a  man  of  a 
gloomy  and  melancholy  habit,  and  full  of  ambition 
to  be  regarded  as  a  saint.  He  came  with  great  pa- 
rade to  Loudun,  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners, 
whom  he  led  in  possesion,  walking  himself  on  foot, 
to  give  lustre  to  the  proceeding  The  two  ecclesi- 
astics, having  exercised  themselves  and  their  pupils 
ID  this  mockery  for  a  week,  judged  themselves 
qualified  to  support  a  public  exhibition.  Granger, 
cure  de  Venier,  united  himself  to  this  cruel  cabal 
—for  what  reason  it  is  not  exactly  known,  since 
there  was  no  visible  motive  on  his  part.  He  under- 
took, however,  to  represent  the  state  of  the  convent 
to  Guillaume  de  Cerisay  de  la  Gueriniere,  bailli  du 
Loudonois,  and  Louis  Chauvet,  lieutenant  civil, 
and  to  request  their  attendance  at  the  exorcisms 
which  were  about  to  take  place.  He  assured  them, 
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that  in  her  paroxysms  one  of  the  nuns  spoke  Latm 
with  ease,  although  she  had  never  learned  that 
language. 

''  The  two  magistrates  repaired  to  the  monastery, 
to  assist  at  these  ceremonies,  and  in  case  they  should 
see  reason  to  believe  that  the  possessions  were  real, 
to  authorise  the  exorcisms;  otherwise,  to  stop  the 
course  of  an  illusion  that  might  bring  great  discredit 
upon  the  church  and  religion  in  general.  As  soon  at 
these  officers  made  their  appearance,  the  superior 
of  the  convent  fell  into  strange  convulsionsy  and 
distorted  her  features  into  such  horrible  grimaceSy 
that>  from  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  France, 
she  became  in  a  moment  one  of  the  most  deformed. 
To  add  to  this  effect,  she  imitated  the  cries  of  a 
young  pig  with  singular  success.  At  her  right  hand 
stood  a  White  Friar,  and  Mignon  at  her  left.  The 
latter  conjured  the  demon  to  answer  to  the  following 
questions:  '  For  what  reason  have  you  entered  inta 
the  body  of  this  maid?'  *  From  a  principle  of  ani- 
mosity.' *  By  what  compact  ?*  *  By  flowers.'  *What 
flowers?'  *  Roses.'  *  Who  sent  them?'  '  Urban.' 
She  pronounced  this  name  with  apparent  repug- 
nance, and  with  violent  throes  and  convulsions.' 
*  Tell  me  his  surname,'  said  Mignon.  *  G  randier* 
answered  the  supposed  demon. 

''  It  was  plain  enough  that  the  superior  might 
easily  have  learned,  in  the  course  of  the  time  in 
which  they  had  been  forming  her  to  the  character, 
a  sufficiency  of  Latin  to  make  these  few  answers  in 
that  language,  and  that,  to  have  put  her  fairly  to  the 
proof,  the  examination  should  have  been  committed 
to  ecclesiastics  to  whom  she  was  a  stranger.  The 
soeur  laie,  who  was  also  very  pretty,  began  her  part 
as  soon  as  the  other  had  finished,  and  went  through 
the  same  mockery.     The  devil  of  this  last  proved 
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lot  SO  learned,  and  referred  her  examiners  to  the 
Iher  devil  for  the  information  they  required.  After 
be  scene  was  over,  the  judges  retired. 
**  The  affair  began  now  to  be  the  subject  of  all 
onversations  in  the  town,  and  the  name  of  Grandier 
)  be  in  every  body's  mouth.  The  credulous  and 
aperstitious  part  of  the  neighbourhood  bo,wed  their 
nderstandings;  the  simple  took  all  upon  trust, 
irough  reverence  and  want  of  discernment ;  but  all 
linking  and  sensible  persons  saw  clearly  the  ab- 
irdity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  though  their  cha- 
Ity  at  first  would  not  suffer  them  to  suppose  that  it 
aid  &r  its  object  so  truly  diabolical  a  purpose.  They 
oold  not  help  remarking,  however,  that  when  Mig- 
tOQwas  urged  to  demand  of  the  demon  the  cause  of 
bat  animosity  which  occasioned  the  compact  be- 
ireen  him  and  Grandier,  he  refused  to  comply,  be- 
ause,  in  reality,  it  was  a  question  to  which  he  had 
ot  taught  the  nun  a  Latin  answer.  They  could  not 
at  admire  the  ignorance  of  the  devil  that  possessed 
lie  soeur  laie.  It  occurred  also,  that  these  devils  had 
vgotten  to  vary  their  parts,  since  they  had  played 
sactly  the  same  scene  before  diffc-rent  persons, 
ley  remarked  too  the  excess  of  Mignon's  hate, 
hich  could  not  conceal  itself,  where  disguise 
ould  have  been  political.  The  share  too  which  the 
armelites  took  in  the  transaction  seemed  plainly 
»  result  from  the  resentment  they  bore  towards 
randier,  for  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  their 
reaching.  And  lastly,  they  observed  that  the 
lemies  of  Grandier  assembled  every  night  in  a 
>U8e  of  Trinquant*s,  at  the  village  of  Puidardane. 
**  The  next  time  the  magistrates  made  their  ap« 
sarance  in  the  convent,  the  convulsions  were  just 
lishedybut  the  superior  was  foaming  and  drivelling 
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fi^otested  his  veracity  before  the  magistral 
judges,  overawed  little  minds,  and  gained  va 
dit  to  the  imposture. 

**  The  transaction  had  need  of  all  these  san 
to  support  it;  for,  emboldened  by  success,  tl: 
chinators,  in  a  thousand  instances,  lost  sight  o 
caution  and  consistency,  and  every  day  ran  g 
risks  of  exposure  by  still  hardier  experiments 
the  public  credulity.  Their  machinery  was  so 
sily  contrived,  that  perpetual  failures  in  their 
began  at  length  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reasc 
men — all,  except  those  who  made  it  a  merit 
blind  in  religious  concerns,  and  who,  unhapp: 
the  devoted  Grandier,  composed  a  very  grea 
jorily  of  the  people." 
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Such  rage  in6am*d  an  useless  coward  crew. 

"  Regardless  of  the  interpretations  which  good 
sense  naight  have  given  to  their  proceedings,  and 
of  the  infamy  they  were  accumulating  upon  their 
names  and  their  order,  the  enemies  of  Grandier 
were  pursuing  with  steadfast  malignity  their  plan  of 
revenge,  when  they  received  a  blow  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter,  which  confounded  them  for  a  while, 
and  checked  the  career  of  their  malice.  The  archbi- 
shop of  Bourdeauxy  metropolitan  of  that  district,  paid 
a  visit  about  this  time  to  his  Abbey  of  St.  Jouin,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loudun.  As  soon  aS  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  that  town>  he  sent  his 
physician  to  examine  the  possessed.  All  was  in  a 
moment  as  quiet  as  the  grave,  and  no  vestige  of 
possession  couid  any  longer  be  discovered. 

''  In  the  mean  time  Grandier,  confiding  no  more 
in  the  gross  complexion  and  self-evident  absurdity 
of  the  whole  contrivance,  laid  before  the  archbishop 
a  clear  and  manly  account  of  the  proceeding,  with  a 
particular  exposition  of  the  motives  which  urged  his 
enemies  to  so  devilish  a  conspiracy.  The  archbi- 
shop, touched  with  the  representations  of  Grandier^ 
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deputed  unbiassed  persons  to  examine  fairly  and 
dispassionately  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordi- 
nary affair ;  and  to  this  end,  to  separate  the  afflicted 
persons,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  collusion.  Such  was  the  virtue  of  this  decree, 
that  the  whole  legion  of  spirits  were  instantly  put  to 
flight.  Barr^  withdrew  himself  to  Chinon,  and  all 
was  restored  to  perfect  tranquillity.  No  reasonable 
man  after  this  could  doubt  but  that  the  business 
shrunk  from  the  test  of  a  fair  inquiry ;  and  the  name 
of  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  fell  very  low  in  the  public 
esteem,  while  all  extolled  the  candour  of  his  me- 
tropolitan. This  bad  success  of  the  conspiracy 
brought  the  convent  into  so  great  disesteem,  that 
parents  withdrew  their  children  from  its  school^  and 
the  nuns  became  the  fable  and  the  jest  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  In  the  midst  of  these  cross  acci- 
dents, however^  Mignon  relaxed  nothing  of  his  hor- 
rid purpose,  and  his  hate  was  only  the  more  exas- 
perated by  disappointment. 

'*  While  things  were  in  this  train,  an  event  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  decisive,  drove  the  current  of  ad- 
versity with  such  fatal  violence  against  the  unhappy 
Grandier,  that  neither  patronage,  talents,  nor  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  could  avail  to  protect  him.  It 
happened  that  just  about  this  time  there  went  an 
order  from  the  council  to  dismantle  all  the  fortresses 
throughout  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  M. 
de  Laubardemont  was  commissioned  to  destroy  that 
of  Loudun.  This  man  was  entirely  devoted  to  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  the  ordinary  instrument  of  his  op- 
pressions, and,  when  any  subject  was  to  be  sacrificed 
without  the  formalities  of  justice,  the  most  dexterous 
agent  on  those  sanguinary  occasions*  An  old  con- 
nexion had  subsisted  between  him  and  the  perse- 
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cutors  of  Grandier ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  make  his 
appearance  at  Loudun,  but  the  cabal  recovered  their 
spirits^  and  rallied  round  him  with  an  exultation 
which  they  took  but  little  pains  to  conceal. 

"  Some  time  before  these  events,  a  woman  named 
La  Hamon,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Loudun>  had 
accidentally  recommended  herself  to  the  notice  of 
the  queen^  in  whose  service  she  now  was  employed. 
As  she  had  manifested  abilities  much  above  the 
common  rate,  and  no  despicable  vein  of  wit  and 
irony,  a  suspicion  fell  upon  ner,  supported  by  other 
circumstances,  of  having  written  a  most  unmerciful 
satire  upon  the  cardinal,  entitled  La  belle  Cordon' 
fohe.  In  this  piece  were  contained  reflections  the 
most  galling  upon  his  birth,  his  person,  and  his 
character,  but  more  particularly  a  ludicrous  ac- 
count of  his  eminence's  passion  for  a  female  cob- 
bler. The  ruling  propensity  of  Richelieu's  heart 
was  that  of  revenge ;  and  the  smart  that  followed 
from  this  lampoon  excited  such  a  storm  of  this  pas- 
sion in  his  mind  as  the  world  saw  plainly  was  not 
to  be  appeased  without  some  victim  or  other. 

'*  As  Grandier  was  well  acquainted  with  La 
Hamon,  who  had  been  one  of  his  parishioners,  it  oc- 
curred to  the  conspirators  that  they  could  not  by  any 
contrivance  more  effectually  promote  their  object, 
than  by  attributing  to  this  unfortunate  man  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  supposed  authoress,  and  a  parti- 
cular concern  in  this  perilous  satire.  Other  schemes 
were  also  adopted  for  exasperating  the  cardinal 
against  the  unhappy  ecclesiastic,  and  things  were  in 
this  posture  when  M.  de  Laubardemont  returned  to 
Paris.  He  there  made  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  nuns,  whom  he  represented  to  be  really  pos- 
sessed with  devils,  af^er  having  given  them,  as  he 
declaredi  a  full  and  unprejudiced  examination.   It 
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is  true,  that  since  the  arrival  of  Laubardemont  a  no« 
merous  reinforcement  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
the  possessed,  and  the  ladies  had  somewhat  improf  • 
ed  themselves  in  the  parts  they  were  to  play. 

^  *  The  cardinal  trusted  entirely  to  M  de  Laubarde- 
mont the  execution  of  his  vengeance,  who  returned 
to  Loudun  with  a  full  commission  to  bring  G randier 
to  his  trial,  and  to  decide  finally  on  each  article  of 
the  accusation.  The  first  step  of  this  minister  was  to 
order  Grandier  to  prison,  without  waiting  for  any  in- 
formation against  him,  who,  though  forewarned  of 
this  intention  in  time  to  make  his  escape,  disdained 
to  confess  himself  a  culprit  by  flying  the  face  of 
justice.   He  was  seized  the  next  morning  before  it 
was  light,  as  he  walked  to  his  church  to  assist  at 
matins,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  castle 
at  Angers,  where  he  lay  in  a  dungeon  for  three 
months.     Here  he  composed  a  volume  of  prayers 
and  meditations,  which  breathed  nothing  but  piety, 
forgiveness,  and  resignation ;  a  composition  of  great 
elegance  both  for  diction  and  sentiment,  and  which 
looked  very  little  like  the  production  of  a  magician's 
brain.    This  work,  which  was  exhibited  on  his  trial, 
operated  as  little  in  his  favour  as  the  testimony  of 
his  confessor,  who  visited  him  in  prison.     His  ene- 
mies were  sworn  to  destroy  him.     Some  feeble 
struggles  were  made  for  the  poor  ecclesiastic  by  his 
aged  ipother,  who  presented  several  appeals  in  vain. 
He  was  tried  on  the  19th  of  December,  1633,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  supposed  possessions ;  and 
Grandier,  though  surrounded  with  bitter  enemies, 
and  with  a  miserable  death  staring  him  in  the  face, 
wore  a  countenance  serene  and  unmoved,  while 
the  villainous  artifices  of  this  monstrous  conspiracy 
were  played  off  before  him. 
*/  The  bishop  of  Poitiers  deputed  as  principal 
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erorcist,  Demorans,  one  of  the  most  declared  of 
Crrandier's  enemies ;  and  from  this  moment  all  the 
worid  saw  clearly  that  the  ruin  of  the  man  was  a 
thing  resolved  upon.  He  was  now  thrown  into  a 
prison  at  Loudun,  with  only  such  necessaries  as 
nature  demanded.  From  this  mansion  of  misery  he 
wrote  a  Christian-like  letter  to  his  mother,  betray- 
ing no  symptoms  of  mental  perturbation  or  sorrow, 
requesting  her  to  send  him  a  bed  and  a  Bible,  and 
to  be  comforted.  No  one  was  permitted  to  have 
die  smallest  concern  with  the  prisoner,  but  either 
his  bitter  enemies,  or  their  immediate  dependents ; 
and  the  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  whose  reports 
w^e  to  certify  the  state  of  the  convent,  were  all 
chosen  from  among  the  most  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced of  the  profession. 

<'  It  was  in  vain  that  Daniel  Roger,  the  physician 
of  the  town,  and  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  endea- 
voured to  resist  such  a  confederacy  of  ignorance  :  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  devoted  Grandier  exclaimed 
against  such  an  open  injustice !  M.  de  Laubarde- 
mont  had  now  thrown  off  all  regard  to  appearances, 
and  hardly  affected  a  colour  of  equity  in  any  of  his 
proceedings.  It  was  proposed  to  this  cruel  agent,  by 
those  who  yet  hoped  that  the  truth  could  interest 
him,  to  adopt  a  contrivance  of  St.  Athanasius,  who, 
when  accused  at  the  council  of  Tyre  of  violating  the 
innocence  of  a  maid  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
by  whom  he  was  entirely  unknown,  put  on  a  look  of 
unconsciousness,  and  answered  his  accuser  not  a 
word.  Timotheus,  however,  one  of  his  friends,  who 
had  previously  concerted  this  measure  with  him, 
took  the  accusation  to  himself,  and  turning  to  the 
woman,  *  What,*  cried  he,  *  have  you  the  audacity 
to  say  that  I  am  your  seducer  ?'  '  The  same,'  cried 
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the,  pointing  to  him  with  her  finger,  and  adducing  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place.  The  council  bom 
into  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  the  maid  was  covered 
with  confusion  at  the  discovery  of  her  mistake.-  At 
it  was  well  known  that  the  nuns  for  the  most  pert 
were  in  the  same  ignorance  of  his  person,  the  friends 
of  Grandier  conceived  that  the  same  innocent  strft* 
tagem  might  expose  the  falsehood  of  his  accusers; 
but  a  discovery  of  this  nature  suited  not  the  views 
of  M.  de  Laubardemont. 

**  Two  fresh  exorcists  were  now  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Poitiers :  one  of  whom  was  afterwards 
among  the  judges  of  Grandier ;  the  other  was  fiuhec ' 
Lactance,  a  bigot  of  the  first  order,  $md  one  who  had  . 
adopted  in  all  its  virulence  the  hate  of  the  cruel  fi«* 
ternity.  The  exorcisms  were  now  recommenced  with 
all  their  fury;  and  the  cabal,  covered  with  a  protec- 
tion which  set  them  above  fear,  gave  vent  to  their 
malice  in  such  shocking  absurdities  as  staggered  the 
credulity  of  the  blindest  of  their  votaries.  The  so* 
perior  had  affirmed,  that  on  the  body  of  Grandier 
there  were  five  marks  of  the  Devil,  and  that  in  these 
places  he  had  no  sensibility  to  pain.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly visited  in  the  prison  by  the  surgeon  and  a 
great  number  of  curious  people.  Mamouri,  which 
was  the  surgeon's  name,  brought  with  him  a  probe, 
to  put  the  assertion  of  the  superior  to  the  proo£ 
This  probe,  however,  had  a  blunt  and  a  sharp  end, 
so  that  he  could  make  him  appear  alive  or  dead  to 
pain,  as  it  suited  his  purpose*  At  the  end  of  the 
operation,  however,  the  body  of  Grandier,  which  was 
stripped  naked  for  the  purpose,  was  covered  with 
blood.  A  variety  of  experiments  of  this  nature  were 
tried  upon  the  unhappy  ecclesiastic,  whose  coonigs 
increased  with  their  crueltv,  and  whose  erect  com^ 
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e  ander  his  sufferings  drevr  tears  of  pity  from 
it  his  priestly  brethren ;  but  the  sovereign  au- 
rjr  with  whicn  the  commissary  was  invested  im« 
i  awe  upon  the  people,  and  a  dreadful  silence 
1  up  their  lips. 

in  tne  mean  time  the  vulgar  were  cajoled  by  a 
and  conjuring  tricks,  which  passed  for  the 
Tjr  of  the  devils.  Father  Lactance  promised 
that  the  demon  should  take  the  commissary *s 
rom  his  head  during  the  service,  and  suspend 
le  they  chanted  a  Miserere.  This  was  done  by 
sy  contrivance,  when  the  glare  of  the  chande- 
kroured  the  deception.  An  order  was  now 
ihed,  declaring  the  possession  by  devils  of  the 
of  Loudun  to  be  a  true  representation,  and  en* 
g  a  general  belief,  because  the  king,  the  car- 
and  the  bishop  believed  it.  Such  as  refused 
t  were  declared  to  be  infidels  and  heretics, 
vrandierwas  now  brought  for  the  first  time  into 
■esence  of  the  nuns  who  had  acted  the  parts  of 
Msessed ;  immediately  strange  transports  and 
dsions  ensued,  succeeded  by  horrible  outcries 
dlings,  and  all  pretended  to  put  him  in  mind 
s  times  and  places  in  which  he  had  communi- 
with  them.  Grandier  was  no  way  dismayed 
b  sudden  attack,  but  answered  with  a  smile  of 
nation,  *  that  he  renounced  Satan  and  all  his 
I9  that  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
hat  he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  and  inter- 
e  with  such  miserable  impostors.' 
diis  execrable  «cene,  however,  produced  con« 
ible  effect  upon  the  people,  who  could  not  be- 
lt possible  for  women  that  had  devoted  them- 
;  to  their  God,  to  be  capable  of  such  monstrous 
ity.     The  nuns  would  now  have  torn  him  to 
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pieces,  if  they  had  not  been  withheld ;  they  threw, 
however,  their  slippers  at  his  head,  distorting  at  the 
same  time  their  countenances  into  the  most  terrible 
grimaces.  About  two  months  before  the  condemiui^ 
tion  of  Grandier,  a  sudden  remorse  seized  upon  the 
sister  Clara  and  the  sister  Agnes :  they  publickly 
confessed  the  part  they  had  taken  in  this  infiunoufl 
plot.  One  of  the  seculars.  La  Nogeret,  madetheaame 
avowal ;  but  the  principals  of  the  conspiracy  laughed 
at  their  declarations,  which  they  insisted  were  only 
the  artifices  of  the  devils  to  foster  incredulity* 

"  The  judges  were  now  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
Grandier,  the  issue  of  which  was  easily  foreseeOt 
when  it  was  observed  that  the  choice  fell  entirdy 
upon  his  avowed  and  inveterate  enemies.  Such  ab 
outrage  against  all  the  principles  of  justice  drew  to^ 
gether  the  sound  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town : 
at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  they  assembled  in  the 
town-house,  and  there  composed  a  letter  to  the 
king,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  cabal  weresp^ 
ritedly  and  justly  exposed.  This  measure,  howevtf , 
proved  entirely  ineffectual,  and  contributed  only  to 
exasperate  the  commissary,  who,  with  the  other 
commissioned  judges,  annidled  the  act  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  forbade  any  persons  in  future  to  deli* 
berate  on  matters  which  came  within  the  power  ct 
the  commission. 

"  Grandier  began  now  to  consider  his  condemna- 
tion as  the  certain  consequence  of  these  outrageous 
proceedings ;  he  neglected,  however,  no  arguments 
which  might  tend  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  unexam- 
pled perversion  of  justice  and  violation,  of  human 
rights,  by  which  his  ruin  was  to  be  accomplished. 
One  last  solemn  appeal  he  addressed  to  his  judgesy 
full  of  force  and  full  of  dignity,  reminding  them 
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'  that  the  Judge  of  judges  would  sit  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  take  account  of  their  motives  and  decisions 
on  that  day  in  which  they  would  sacrifice  an  inno- 
eent  man  to  the  implacable  fury  of  an  unrighteous 
cibal ;  thaty  as  moruds,  but  a  little  time  would  bring 
them  before  that  mighty  tribunal,  where  the  tempo- 
rary lodgements,  which  they  shall  have  authorized 
in  Uiis  world,  will  form  the  grounds  on  which  that 
list  iflunortal  judgement  shall  be  pronounced  upon 
them,  which  shall  extend  through  endless  ages.' 

**  About  this  time  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
a&cted  all  minds  with  the  deepest  horror : — as  M. 
de  Laubardemont  was  entering  the  convent,  he  was 
sorprised  with  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  the  outer 
court,  with  only  a  linen  covering  on  her  body,  and 
ber  bead  naked ;  a  torch  was  in  her  hand,  a  cord 
ibout  her  neck,  and  her  eyes  were  swelled  with 
imping.  On  approaching,  it  was  found  to  be  the 
mnerior  of  the  convent,  the  chief  actress  in  these 
internal  scenes. 

**  As  soon  as  she  perceived  the  commissary,  she 
direw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  declared  herself  the 
wid^edest  of  God's  creatures  for  her  conduct  in  this 
iniquitous  aflSsur.  Immediately  after  this  confession, 
she  attached  the  cord  to  a  tree  in  the  garden,  and 
would  have  strangled  herself  outright,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  some  nuns  who  were 
near  her.  Not  even  this  spectacle  could  touch 
die  heart  of  Laubardemont:  these  recantations  were 
represented  as  fresh  proofs  of  the  friendship  that 
luosisted  between  Grandier  and  the  demons,  who 
made  use  of  these  expedients  to  save  him.  To  the 
prejudiced  every  thine  serves  as  a  proof;  it  feeds 
upon  that  which  shoiud  naturally  destroy  it.  At 
loigtbyon  the  18th  of  August,  IGS^yafleramultitude 
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of  depositions  the  most  absurd  that  it  evei 
intothehumanheartto  invent,  Urban  Gran 
condemned  to  be  tortured,  and  buii[ied  alii 
the  porch  of  his  own  church  of  St.  Croix. 

*<  Grandier  heard  the  sentence  of  his  jud 
out  undergoing  the  smallest  change  of  couu 
or  betraymg  the  sli^htfest  symptom  of  men 
dation.  Erect  and  dauntless,  his  eyes  cast 
to  heaven,  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  exe 
to  the  prison  assigned  him.  Mamouri,  the 
followed  him,  to  execute  such  indignities 
body  as  Laubardemont  should  direct.  I 
another  surgeon  of  the  town  was  confini 
same  prison  with  Grandier,  for  manifestii 
feelings  on  an  occasion  on  which  he  was 
to  exercise  some  cruelties  upon  his  person 
says  the  poor  ecclesiastic,  *  you  are  the  o 
under  heaven  that  has  pity  on  the  wretch 
dier.* — *  Sir,  you  know  but  a  small  pai 
world,'  was  the  reply  of  Foumeau. 

**  Foumeau  was  now  ordered  to  shav 
over,  which  he  was  preparing  to  do,  after  e 
the  pardon  of  the  unhappy  sufferer,  when  < 
judges  commanded  him  also  to  pluck  out  hi 
and  his  nails.  Grandier  desired  him  to  pn 
suring  him  that  he  was  prepared,  by  the 
support  of  a  good  God,  to  suffer  all  thir 
Fourneau  peremptorily  refused  to  execut 
order  for  any  power  on  earth.  As  soon  a 
part  of  the  operation  had  been  performed, 
was  clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  vilest  crim 
led  to  the  town-hall,  where  M.  deLaubardi 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  were  waiting 
hjm.  The  judges,  on  this  occasion,  gav 
seats  to  the  ladies^  as  if  gallantry  could  wit 
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mix  in  BO  Woful  a  scenei  Before  he  entered  the 
aadiene^  chamber,  &ther  Lactance  exorcised  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  prisoner  himself. 

**  As  soon  as  he  was  admitted,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  looked  around  with  a  serene  counte- 
nance; whereupon  the  secretary  told  him,  with  a 
stem  voice,  *  to  turn  and  adore  the  crucifix,'  which 
he  did  with  inefibble  devotion;  and  lifting  up  his 
cjes  to  heaven,  remained  for  some  time  wrapt  in 
ulent  adoration.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his 
reverie,  he^tumed  to  the  judges,  and  thus  addressed 
them:  *  My  lords,  I  am  no  magician;  to  which  truth 
I  call  to  witness  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  onlv  magic  that  1  know 
is  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  I  have  always  preach- 
ed. I  have  never  entertained  any  other  faith  than 
that  which  our  holy  mother  the  Catholic  Church 
has  prescribed  to  me.  I  recognize  Jesus  Christ  for 
my  Saviour ;  and  I  pray  that  his  blood,  which  was 
spilled  upon  the  cross,  may  blot  out  my  transgres- 
sions, which,  indeed,  are  manifold.  My  lords,'  con- 
tinued he  (here  the  tears  trickled  down  his  face), 
'  I  beseech  you,  moderate  the  rigour  of  my  pu- 
nishment, not  for  my  body's  sake,  but  lest  my  soul 
be  reduced  to  forget  its  God  in  despair.' 

**  He  was  now  put  to  the  question,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  His  legs  were  placed  between  two 
pieces  of  wood,  round  which  several  strong  cords 
were  tied  together  with  the  extremest  force:  be- 
tween the  legs  and  the  boards,  wedges  were  beat  in 
with  a  mallet,  four  for  the  question  ordinary,  and 
eight  for  the  extraordinary.  During  this  process, 
the  priests  exorcised  the  boards,  the  wedges,  and 
the  mallet.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  assisted  at  the 
torture,  and  took  the  inallet  out  of  the  executioner's 
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hand.  Grandier  uttered  neither  groani  nor  com* 

glaints,  but  regarded  this  horrible  testimony  of  their 
ate  with  supernatural  serenity,  while  the  marrow 
of  his  bones  was  seen  to  drop  on  the  pavement*  In 
tliis  extremity,  he  pronounced  distinctly  a  strain  of 
fervent  adoration,  which  was  copied  from  his  month 
by  one  of  the  attending  magistrates,  but  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  preserve.  After  this  terrible 
scene,  he  was  stretched  before  the  fire,  and  recover* 
ed  from  frequent  faintings  by  some  strong  liquor* 
which  was  poured  into  his  mouth.  Here  be  named 
two  confessors,  to  whom  he  wished  to  consecrate 
his  last  moments,  but  they  were  both  refused.  lUf 
instance  of  unrelenting  malice  forced  some  tears 
down  his  cheek ;  and  when  other  confessors  were 
offered  him,  he  desired  that  no  one  might  interpose 
between  God  and  himself. 

**  In  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  cast  a 
look  of  pity  and  complacency  on  those  that  aocom* 
panied  him ;  and  often  kissed  a  lighted  torch  which 
ne  held  in  his  hand.  Father  GriUau,  whom  he  had 
demanded  for  his  confessor,  approached  him  with 
these  consoling  words:  ^  Remember  that  your  Sa^ 
viour  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  by  the  way  of  suf- 
ferings. Your  poor  mother  blesses  you.  I  implore 
for  you  the  divine  mercy ;  and  I  believe  firmly  that 
God  will  receive  you  in  heaven.'  At  these  words,  a 
placid  joy  overspread  the  countenance  of  Grandiery 
which  never  forsook  him  from  that  moment  till  the 
flames  devoured  him.  The  executioner  would  feign 
have  strangled  him  before  he  had  set  fire  to  the  pile ; 
but  the  exorcists  bad  done  all  in  their  power  to  pre* 
vent  this  miserable  charity,  by  filling  the  cord  so 
full  of  knots  that  it  could  not  be  effected.  At  this 
moment,  father  Lactance  seized  a  torch,  and  thrust- 
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ig  it  into  Grandier's  face,  *  Wretch,'  cried  he, 
renounce  the  devil ;  you  have  but  a  moment  longer 
-confess !'  Without  waiting  for  the  order,  this  ini- 
lacable  friar  applied  his  torch  to  the  pile,  and 
oblicly  performed  the  office  of  executioner.  *  Ah ! 
rhere  is  thy  charity,  Lactance?'  cried  the  poor 
cdesiastic  ^  There  is  a  God  that  will  judge  both 
ou  and  me.  I  cite  you  to  appear  before  him  with- 
II  the  month.' 

**  There  was  a  vast  concourse  of  people  in  the 
quare  among  whom  this  devilish  conduct  of  a  mi- 
nster of  God  excited  a  murmur  of  abhorrence. 
tbfsy  cried  out  with  one  voice  to  the  executioner. 
Strangle  him!  strangle  him !  but  the  flames  had 
ilready  seized  his  body,  and  prevented  this  last  sad 
ict  of  dreadful  compassion.  Thus  miserably  perish- 
d  the  body  of  Urban  Grandier,  sacrificed  to  the 
DOtt  diabolical  hate  that  ever  possessed  human 
KMoms,  and  condemned  by  the  most  iniquitous 
ribunal  that  ever  mocked  with  a  show  of  justice.^ 
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'^Navtbus  atque 
Quadrigis  petknus  bene  woere^-—      HOft.  if.  I,  11,  S9. 

We  think  we  must  advance  by  travelling  &r; 
And  ships  and  carriages  our  tutors  are. 

As,  in  a  paper  or  two  ago,  I  offered  to  my  readfin 
some  observations  on  travelling,  I  should  have  nod 
nothing  more  on  that  subject,  had  it  not  been  ra- 
yived  m  my  mind  bv  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  on  Thursday  night.  A  gentleman,  who  has 
visited  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  has  lately  taken 
a  house  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  our  towib 
Having  heard  that  our  Society  was  composed  of 
many  persons  of  parts  and  erudition,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  8igni6ed  a  strong  inclination  to  become 
one  of  our  members ;  and  as  there  happened  to  be  t 
vacancy  at  that  time  amongst  us,  we  could  not  refuse 
him  the  customary  trial.  On  the  morning  before 
our  meeting,  a  foreign  servant,  in  a  kind  of  hussar 
dress,  brought  me  from  this  gentleman  several  pardi- 
ment  rolls,  which,  on  examination,  I  found  to  coo- 
tain  the  certificates  of  his  election  to  a  great  number 
of  different  societies  abroad,  which  his  servant  was 
commissioned  to  interpret,  as  they  were  written  in  t 
variety  of  languuges.  To  these  dazzling  testimonies 
of  merit,  the  modest  request  was  subjoined,  that«  as 
president  of  this  Honourable  Academy,  ashe  termed 
It,  I  would  be  pleased,  with  the  assistance  of  hii  in- 
terpreter, to  make  known  the  contents  to  the  mem- 
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ben  in  full  assembly,  for  which  purpose  I  was  ex- 
pected to  consecrate  the  evening  of  that  day. 

I  saw  plainly  that  our  candidate  was  possessed  of 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of 
our  institution ;  but  as  the  character  of  our  meeting 
is  not  long  in  explaining  itself,  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  his  mistake  to  a  practical  correction  at  the 
meeting  itself.  We  met  accordingly  at  our  usual 
hour,  and  the  greater  part  of  us  had  taken  our  seats, 
when  some  very  loud  voices  on  the  stairs  announced 
an  extraordinary  visit.  Nothing  is  more  discernible 
than  the  approach  of  a  new  candidate;  for  such  is 
Ae  decorous  restraint  to  which  we  are  exercised, 
that  an  old  member  never  enters  the  room  with  a 
speech  in  his  mouth,  for  fear  of  interrupting  the 
eooversation  with  which  the  company  are  supposed 
to  be  pre-occupied. 

As  our  travelled  gentleman  was  mounting  the 
stairs,  which,  to  be  sure,  were  somewhat  steep,  we 
could  distinctly  hear  the  mention  of  the  Janiculan 
Hill,  and  the  Therms  of  Caracalla,  which  last  name 
was  repeated  by  the  echo  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room.  Afler  his  introduction  by  Mr.  Shapely,  our 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  which  was  not  finished 
wiUiout  a  profusion  of  bows,  he  sat  himself  down, 
and,  throwing  some  very  anxious  looks  towards  me, 
seemed  to  be  expecting  when  I  should  put  on  my 
hat,  and  rise  up  to  pronounce  his  eulogy  and  his 
titles  to  the  assembly.  But  perceiving  no  motion 
OB  my  part  that  bespoke  any  such  intention,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  our  churchwarden,  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  him,  and,  informing. him  that  he  had  seen  a 
centleman  abroad  extremely  like  him,  asked  him  if 
he  had  not  passed  some  time  in  Italy  ?  Mr.  Bamaby 
assiured  the  gentleman  that  he  had  not  been  ten 
miles  out  of  hu  own  parish  these  ten  years,  during 
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which  time  he  had  been  overseer  of  the  poor,  9a 
that  he  knew  no  more  of /i(a/y  than  ike  Pope  ofRmm 
As  the  simplicity  of  this  answer  a&rded  90m 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  information  of  pu 
society  reached  to  no  very  extraordinary  height,  pa 
traveller  was  entering  with  no  small  courage  ipt 
many  wonderful  relations,  and  was  just  escapin 
from  an  Algerine  corsair,  when  the  orders  pt  th 
society  were  handed  across  to  him  for  his  perusa 
He  read  them  with  some  attention,  and,  retamioj 
them  to  the  secretary,  declared  they  put  him  i 
mind  of  the  Babine  Society  in  Poland,  into  whie 
he  had  been  admitted  in  the  year  1778. 

I  could  observe,  that  every  thing  he  saw  or  hean 
had  the  same  effect  of  reviving  the  recollection  ,€ 
Bome  foreign  incident  or  occurrence*  Ther^  wi 
not  a  gentleman  in  the  room  that  had  not  his  like 
ness  in  some  foreign  prince ;  and  my  nose,  whid 
has  run  in  my  fkmSy  for  ages,  and  is  in  a  manner  ai 
liereditary  exclusive  kind  of  property,  was,  in  thi 
course  of  the  evening,  given  both  to  the  Grand  Vf 
zier  and  the  great  Mogul.  If  any  event  was  talkec 
of,  however  local  or  trivial,  it  was  exactly  like  a  dr 
cumstance  which  had  occurred  to  him  in  companj 
with  some  foreigner  of  distinction ;  and  it  was  dis 
covered  that  Mr.  Blunt's  favourite  mare  had  fo^lec 
on  the  same  day  in  which  our  candidate  was  receivec 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 

Our  registrar  was  all  this  while  employed  11 
marking  down  the  forfeits  incurred  by  our  visitoi 
in  the  course  of  his  narrations,  and,  upon  a  signa 
from  any  of  the  judges  in  our  different  courts 
made  an  immediate  entry  in  his  black  catalogue 
As  he  appeared,  however,  to  the  person  concerned 
.to  be  only  taking  minutes  of  what  was  most  ex- 
jraordinary  in  the  diff^reint  anecdotes  he  was  re: 
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latingy  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  prosecute 
the  detail  of  his  adventures,  and  to  bestow  upon 
them  the  needful  embellishments.  It  is  with  tra- 
vellers as  it  is  with  scholars;  the  man  of  book- 
learning  has  seldom  the  forbearance  to  wait  until 
be  is  found  out  by  those  with  whom  he  is  convers- 
ing: the  irritation  of  vanity  will  not  suffer  him  to 
postpone  his  rewards,  though  it  be  to  enhance 
their  price;  and  thus  he  raises,  by  his  impolitic  haste, 
an  expectation  inimical  to  his  views,  and  disparages 
the  effect  of  his  exhibition  by  too  early  and  ambi- 
tious a  display  of  the  process  and  machinery.  It  is 
not  in  our  extenive  acquaintance  with  countries,  or 
with  books,  that  the  world  is  interested,  but  in  the 
general  influence  these  advantages  have  had  on  our 
character,  our  conversation,  and  our  deportment : 
and  we  are  all  of  us,  beyond  comparison,  more 
pleased  with  the  discoveries  we  make  ourselves  of 
another's  excellences,  and  with  die  surprise  that  ac- 
companies these  discoveries,  than  with  the  proud- 
est testimonies  that  can  be  produced  in  his  behalf. 
But  pride  is  the  destroyer  of  itself,  and  falls  by  its 
own  weapons. 

The  morning  after  our  meeting,  our  registrar 
brought  me  the  books  to  inspect;  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  three  whole  pages  filled  with  articles 
of  impeachment  against  our  traveller;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  first  appearance  of  any  of  our  mem- 
bers has  been  signalized  by  so  long  a  list.  I  shall 
here  present  a  transcript  of  the  first  page,  for  the 
instruction  of  my  readers. 

For  raising  the  Echo. 
1*  In  a  rapture  about  the  Venus  of.Medicis. 
2.  By  an  imitation  of  signor  Algarotti's  note,  in  £. 
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3.  By  throwing  down  four  tumblers,  In  repretent* 

ing  the  attitude  of  the  Laocoon, 

4.  By  a  burst  of  democratic  fury. 

5«  By  showing  how  the  tiger  roared  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  cham  of  Tartary. 

6.  Ditto  the  Sultan's  mutes  strangling  th&  prime 
vizier. 

?•  Ditto  the  Indian  war-whoop« 

8.  By  squeezing  Mr.  Barnaby  s  hand  in  an  ecstasy 
about  Ebon  Hassah's  haram,  till  he  was  forced 
to  cry  out  for  mercy* 

9«  By  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  with 
the  bombs  and  mortars. 

'  All  this  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Echo. 
In  the  other  courts  he  was  sentenced  for  the  fol- 
lowing transgressions : 

Sir  Gabriel  Grimstone,  our  latest  member,  pre- 
ferred an  accusation  against  him  for  bringing  his 
peruque  to  the  ground  with  the  stroke  of  a  sabre 
that  killed  a  Cossac  Tartar. 

My  curate  ditto,  for  dipping  his  finger  in  his  punch, 
to  describe  the  fortifications  of  Oczakow. 

Threatened  to  challenge  Sir  Gabriel  for  winking  to 
Mr.  Barnaby  at  the  story  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Called  the  king  of  Poland  a  fool,  for  not  following 
his  advice  in  respect  to  the  empress  of  all  the 
Russias. 

Damned  the  duke  of  Tuscany  for  giving  such  bad 
coffee. 

Wished  the  prince  of  Piedmont  at  the  devil,  for  be- 
traying him  in  an  a&ir  of  gallantry. 

Convicted  of  fourscore  superlatives,  in  forty  mi- 
nutes, beginning  with  a  declaration  upon  oatb 
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that  the  Sultana  Imd  the  softest  hand  of  any 
woman  in  Europe. 
Toasted  his  friend  the  Prince  Bishop. 

An  extraordinary  raeetingwas  held  this  morning, 
to  consider  whether  our  candidate  did  not  come 
under  the  statute  of  exclusions,  on  the  score  of  in- 
fidelity ;  as  sometliing  like  the  present  atheistical 
doctrines,  wluch  have  helped  to  bring  such  misery 
upon  Europe,  was  observed  to  run  through  his 
conversation.  Mr.  Allworth  was  deputed  to  wait 
upon  the  traveller  this  morning,  that,  by  talking 
with  him  more  freely,  he  might  bring  him  to  some 
explanation  on  these  matters. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  is  more  than 
common  daneer  in  sending  our  sons  abroad,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Continent;  and  that,  not 
because  I  am  apprehensive  for  their  persons,  but  be- 
cause I  judge  that  in  the  present  inverted  order  of 
thbgs — ^in  tnat  fermentation  of  folly  and  enthusiasm 
bv  which  so  many  heads  are  turned — in  the  general 
dusolution  of  that  solid  frame  of  piety,  without  which 
neither  politics  nor  morality  are  more  than  names-^ 
there  is  danger  lest  the  mind  be  thrown  off  its  ba- 
lance, and  lost  in  a  stupifying  whirl  of  unintelligible 
ideas,  or,  what  is  worse,  be  degraded  into  a  vehicle 
for  the  importation  of  a  part  of  that  wretched  pro- 
duce into  this  our  happy  island.  If,  at  any  time, 
travelling  brings  our  virtue  into  peril,  must  it  not 
at  a  time  so  critical  as  the  present?  and  if  it  ever 
be  necessary  that  we  should  be  qualified  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  experience  and  ability  for  the 
undertaking,  does  not  that  necessity  strike  us  in 
the  present  posture  of  things. 

Long  before  travelling  was  attended  with  such 
risks  and  such  trials,  the  following  sentiment  occur- 
red toLa  Bruyere  on  the  subject,  which  I  shall  spare 
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myself  the  trouble  of  translating,  as,  in  this  travelle 
age,  every  son  of  a  topping  shoemaker  is  supposed  t 
understand  the  French.  ^'Quelques-unsach^vent  d 
se  corrompre  par  de  longues  voyages,  et  perdent  1 
peu  de  religion  qui  leur  restoit.  lis  voient  de  jour 
autre  un  nouveau  culte,  diverses  mceurs,  diverse 
c^r^monies.  lis  ressemblent  a  ceux  qui  entrent  dan 
les  magasins,  indetermin6s  sur  le  choix  des  €tofie 
qu'ils  veulent  acheter:  le  grand  nombre  de  celk 
qu'on  leur  montre  les  rend  plus  indifferens;  ellc 
ont  chacune  leur  a^r^ment,  et  leur  biens^ance ;  il 
ne  se  fixent  point,  ib  sortent  sans  amplette." 

I  am  seriously  concerned  to  find,  by  the  miput^ 
of  my  mother's  society,  that  the  travelled  part  of  th< 
female  world  are  in  a  very  unimproved  condition 
How  they  can  expect  to  derive  any  lessons  of  advaii 
tage,  either  to  their  minds  or  manners,  amidst  sad 
scenes  of  atrocity  as  are  now  acting  on  the  Conti 
nent,  is  to  me  a  perfect  mystery.  Far  be  it  froii 
British  bosoms,  either  male  or  female,  to  indulge 
so  sanguinary  a  curiosity  as  to  cherish  a  wish  U 
be  present  at  that  transaction  with  which  a  delud 
ed,  accursed  people  are  about  to  crown  their  ini 
quity.  Does  there  live  a  woman  so  viciously  con 
structed,  so  destitute  of  the  common  attributes  o 
the  sex,  and  the  common  charities  of  human  na 
ture,  as  to  contemplate  without  horror,  withoa 
feeling  her  heart  die  within  her,  the  eminent  sor 
rows  o£  that  great  lady,  upon  whom,  for  four  sac 
years,  has  been  exhausted  the  collected  malice  o 
millions  of  beings  calling  themselves  men!  who 
for  four  sad  years,  has  suffered  all  that  sensibility 
can  endure,  and  all  that  cruelty  can  invent!  out 
raged  in  all  the  feelings  of  her  nature  I  as  a  queen 
as  a  mother,  as  a  wife,  as  a  woman,  ingenioii^] 
abused!  unconsoled  by  one  pitying  eye  auione  th( 
fyretches   that  surround  her,   and  supportea  bj 
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DothiDg  but  that  menta]  majesty  which  no  traiton 
can  wrest  from  her,  and  that  mournful  solace  de* 
ri?ed  from  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious  death  ? 
Let  the  gates  or  the  city  be  shut  on  its  own  abomi« 
DstionSy  and  let  the  horrid  transaction  be  covered 
with  its  own  gloom!  let  no  eye  witness  it  that  has 
ever  dropped  a  tear;  let  no  ear  hear  it  that  is  not 
desf  to  tlie  voice  of  Nature;  "  let  that  day  be 
darkness;  let  not  God  regard  it  from  above,  neither 
let  the  light  shineupon  it ;  let  it  not  be  joined  to  the 
dsys  of  the  year;  let  it  not  come  into  the  number 
of  the  months  r* 

I  have  a  letter  by  me,  which  I  think  I  cannot 
produce  upon  a  better  occasion.  I  insert  it  with  a 
humble  hope  that  it  may  strike  the  individual  whose 
particular  case  it  represents ;  but  if  it  miss  of  its 
mark,  it  may  at  least  hold  out  an  useful  caution  to 
married  couples. 

TO  THE  REV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 
"  REV.  SIR, 

"  1  shall  make  no  apology  for  troubling,  with 
a  detail  of  my  distresses,  a  man  whose  concern  is 
with  every  thing  that  appertains  to  man.  I  wish, 
however,  you  had  been  married,  that  my  case  might 
have  touched  you  more  nearly,  and  called  down 
upon  a  practice  which  has  so  disturbed  my  repose 
as  that  of  which  I  am  going  to  complain,  the  se- 
verest tones  of  your  displeasure. — I  have  been 
married  twelve  years,  ten  of  which  have  been  spent 
m  that  placid  harmony  by  which  happy  unions  are 
distinguished.  The  two  last  have  been  disquieted 
by  an  event,  from  which  one  would  not  readily  have 
predicted  the  consequences  which  have  flowed.  A 
party  was  formed,  in  the  summer  before  last,  among 
the  relations  of  my  wifci  to  visit  the  Spa;  and^  as 
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our  manner  of  living  had  hitherto  been  extremdj 
domestic,  we  were  persuaded  to  join  them,  because 
*  it  would  vary  the  scene/  Now  this  varying  the 
scene  may  be  a  good  argument  for  locomotion  with 
couples  that  have  nothing  to  risk ;  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly great  folly  in  all  fresh  experiments  where  « 
reasonable  proportion  of  felicity  has  once  been  ob- 
tained. Our  visit  to  Spa  gave  us  all  such  a  taste  fbr 
travelling,  that,  during  a  calm  interval  at  PariSy  we 
were  actually  induced  to  extend  our  journey  to 
that  wretched  theatre  of  discord  and  absurdity. 

**  My  wife  has  by  nature  a  warm  heart  and  vivid 
imagination,  and  can  take  up  no  notions  with  indifie- 
rence  that  concern  in  any  way  the  happiness  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  She  is  always  very  enthusiastical 
in  her  first  impressions ;  and  accident  having  given 
her  mind  a  bias  towards  democracy,  she  has,  some- 
how or  other,  been  carried  away  by  the  mania  with 
which  so  many  good  heads  have  been  turnetl.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  you  how  completely  all  our  conju- 
gal happiness  has  been  destroyed  by  this  political 
fury  of  my  poor  wife.  I  verily  believe  there  was 
not  a  more  peaceful  woman  in  the  world  about  two 
years  ago;  and  at  present  I  am  sure  there  is  not  to 
De  found  a  more  determined  wrangler.  She  is  re- 
solved to  dispute  through  the  day;  and  if  I  hold  my 
tongue,  she  will  dispute  with  me  for  not  disputing : 
80  that,  finding  no  quarter  is  to  be  given  me,  1  do  all 
in  my  power  to  sell  my  opinion  as  dearly  as  I  can. 
You  will  agree,  that  a  very  pretty  kind  of  warfare  is 
commenced  between  us ;  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
hostility  to  draw  into  a  vortex  all  the  standers-by, 
we  have  collected  around  us  a  tolerably  tumultous 
scene,  with  the  help  of  friends,  relations,  children, 
servants,  parroquets,  and  puppy-dogs. 
< '  **  Beginning  with  the  rights  of  man,  my  wife  is 
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now  come  to  the  rights  of  women ;  and  my  boys  and 
girls  have  beeun,  as  mig^t  well  have  been  expected^ 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  children.  All  the  peaceful 
regulations  of  my  family  have  given  place  to  anar- 
chy. My  youngest  boy  calls  his  mother  a  fool,  and 
I  am  told  by  my  wife  that  I  am  crazy.  In  the  midst 
of  all  thisy  1  have  had  the  mortification  of  observing, 
that  a  certain  captain  in  a  marching  regiment  has 
so  successfully  adopted  my  wife's  opinions,  as  to 
convince  her  that  he  knows  a  vast  deal  more  than 
myself.  Where  a  woman  holds  the  scales,  a  soldier's 
feather  has  a  prodigious  weight. 

"  But  another  serious  part  of  my  history  still  re-^ 
mains.  To  foreign  fury  my  wife  has  contrived  to 
join  a  considerable  portion  of  foreign  effrontery ; 
She  receives  male  visiters  in  her  bed-chamber,  in 
imitation  of  French  courtesy;  and  harangues  on  po* 
litics  in  the  drawing-room,  in  defiance  of  English 
decorum.  I  believe  I  am  a  fool  for  confessing  so 
much,  but  the  captain  has  actually  drunk  coffee  with 
her  in  her  bed-room — a  circumstance  which  I  did 
apprehend  would  have  rendered  the  faction  more 
violent,  and  almost  have  ended  in  the  guillotine;  buty 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  captain  has  ever 
since  been  extremely  softened  towards  me,  and  has 
even  promised  to  do  his  endeavour  towards  bringing 
about  an  accommodation  between  my  wife  and  my- 
self. At  any  rate,  what  a  triumph  I  shall  have  if  I 
bring  the  soldier  over  to  my  party ! 

**  Do,  my  dear  Sir,  assist  me  with  your  counsel  in 
these  matters ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  very  un- 
experienced in  women;  nor  can  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  I  ought  to  repose 
in  the  captain.  In  the  mean  time,  believe  me,  with 
that  veneration  which  belongs  to  your  character. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

*♦  WILL.  WITLESS." 
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It  being  known  diat  I  was  about  to  send  into  the 
world  a  second  paper  upon  travel,  the  following 
proclamation  was  despatched  to  me  last  night  from 
the  Female  Society,  with  orders  for  immediate  in- 
sertion : 

**  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us,  in  coun* 
**  oil  assembled,  that  the  rage  for  tour-writing,  which 
**  prevails  in  the  female  world,  has  brought  no  ere* 
**  dit  upon  the  sex  in  general ;  we  do  hereby  enjoin, 
**  that  no  lady  do  presume  to  write  her  travels  until 
*^  the  first  year  after  her  return  is  expired;  during 
**  which  time,  all  the  impertinence  with  which  her 
<*  memory  is  loaded  may  drop  away,  and  leave  no- 
*'  thing  but  what  is  too  little  to  supply  a  volume— 
f*  the  net  produce  of  her  sober  inquiries.*' 

I  shall  add  a  word  or  two  as  a  commentary  on  this 
decree  of  the  female  synod.  The  species  of  compo- 
sition, which  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Journey 
or  Tour,  is  exempted,  by  its  particular  nature  and 
design,  from  many  of  the  rules  with  which  graver 
forms  of  writing  must  comply.  While  the  dignity 
of  Travel  promises  something  like  a  regular  course 
of  historical  inquiry,  the  Tour  pretends  only  to  a 
sprightly  detail  of  anecdotes  and  memoirs.  We  ex- 
act from  the  writer  of  Travels  a  sober  display  of  im* 
portant  facts,  and  a  perfect  developement  of  national 
character  and  manners ;  but  we  are  content,  in  the 
livelier  conduct  of  the  Tour,  with  detached  observa* 
tions,  broken  incidents,  and  occasional  hints.  We 
expect  from  the  one  a  structure  complete  in  every 
part :  we  require  from  the  other  the  materials  for 
erecting  one,  with  a  few  scattered  directions  for  their 
use  and  management.  But  we  are  by  no  means  sa- 
tbfied  if  the  quantity  only  of  these  materials  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose ;  their  quality  must  also 
be  excellent ;  they  must  be  well  chosen,  easy  of  ap- 
plication, substantiali  solid,  and  consistent.  In  other 
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s,  though  the  relation  may  be  broken  and  un- 
KSted,  the  facts  should  all  unite  in  their  tendcn- 
nd  conclusions,  should  enable  the  mind  of  the 
r  to  make  up  a  perfect  whole,  and  to  arrive  at 
general  judgement  from  the  proofs  they  unite 
playing.  Much  impertinence  and  absurdity  do 
SDtly  grow  out  of  this  indulgence  extended  to 
(iters  of  Tours.  Standing  in  the  same  relation 
!  author  of  Travels,  as  the  publisher  of  Memoir's 
)  Historian,  like  them  they  often  assume  the 
r  carriage  of  their  superiors ;  and  enlarge  with 
wming  prolixity  on  circumstances  which  have 
possession  of  their  fancies  and  affections ; 
tney  hasten  to  compensate  for  this  trespass 
eir  reader's  patience,  by  a  rapidity  not  less 
•able  in  the  relation  of  other  facts  of  equal 
tance ;  thus  endeavouring  to  repay  the  fatigue 
bave  occasioned  us  in  one  place^  by  disap- 
[pg  our  expectations  in  another. 
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Quam  mvUa  rnderU  Pictoret  in  umtfrit  et  m  emmentia  qum  i 
rum  videmutf  Q^am  tnuUa  qua  nosjugktnt  in  eaniu,  «n 
dUint  in  eo  genere  eacerdtatu  cic.  acad.  Qn.MVi 

In  the  shades  and  rdief  of  pictures,  how  many  beautiei  oi  I 
perfections  do  painters  discover,  which  to  us  are  imperendH 
In  music,  how  many  circumstances  escape  us,  which  ttin»  1 
ears  of  those  who  are  proficients  in  the  art ! 

The  last  meeting  of  our  society  was  attended  wil 
circumstances  peculiarly  agreeable  to  those  of  oi 
members  who  leA  most  for  the  honour  of  our  imI 
tutions,  as  it  afforded  a  proof  of  their  sovereign  el 
cacy  when  they  work  upon  a  ground  of  original  goc 
sense  and  native  feeling.  Our  travelled  member^  i 
whose  introduction  and  initiation  I  have  alread 
given  an  account  to  my  readers,  has  proBtted  \ 
them  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  has  undergone,  i 
consequence,  so  rapid  a  transformation,  tnat,  hi 
we  flourished  a  few  centuries  ago,  we  should  ce: 
tainly  have  lain  open  to  a  suspicion  of  magic. 

The  slackness  of  our  contributions  to  the  deroam 
of  vanity,  and  the  low  estimate  in  which  we  hold  a 
vulgar  greatness,  have  forced  him  upon  a  plan  < 
behaviour,  in  which  all  the  solid  information  he  po 
sesses,  and  the  most  agreeable  qualities  of  his  mini 
find  a  channel  through  which  they  may  diffuse  then 
selves — a  natural  and  easy  mode  of  communicatio 
and  distribution.  At  the  meeting  to  which  I  aUud( 
instead  of  that  uneasy  state  in  which  he  had  seeme 
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to  move,  instead  of  that  buckram  which  had  banished 
from  his  whole  deportment  evefy  vestige  of  a  liberal 
and  ornamental  easC)  his  manners  appeared  to  have 
recovered  their  tone,  and  the  freedom  of  his  mind  to 
be  restored ;  so  that  it  looked  as  if  a  very  gentle- 
man-like actor  had  just  laid  by  the  robes  and  the 
strut  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  resume  his  natural 
part  on  the  stage  of  life. 

The  conversation  of  the  evening  turned  princi- 
pally on  the  question  of  taste,  in  which  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  were  displayed,  but  in  which  an 
involuntary  submission  was  paid  to  the  decisions  of 
the  traveller,  whose  observations,  I  could  perceive^ 
were  derived  from  the  correctest  models,  and  were 
related  to  that  authentic  criterion  established  on  the 
general  principles  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Bamaby, 
however,  like  the  carrion-crow,  was  for  pleasing 
Jumsd/i  and  discovered  very  democratical  ideas  on 
the  subject,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  any  degree  of  order  or  controul.  My  clerk's 
linging,  which  had  divided  the  parish  for  many 
years  into  two  parties,  was  cited  by  the  worthy 
churchwarden,  as  a  case  in  point :  besides  which, 
he  observed,  that  the  picture  in  the  poor-house  of 
Noah's  Ark,  was  the  subject  of  constant  dispute 
amongst  the  oldest  heads  in  the  town,  and  no  two 
persons  were  agreed  which  of  the  beasts  was  most 
judiciously  executed.  Some  thought  it  an  unpardon« 
able  error  in  the  painter,  that  the  ox  was  so  much 
larger  than  the  machine  out  of  which  he  came ;  but 
others  considered  this  as  a  striking  beauty,  inasmuch 
as  it  effectually  barred  his  re-entrance,  besides  rais- 
ing the  glory  of  the  miracle.  The  introduction  too 
of  the  ox  into  the  piece  was  cavilled  at  by  some  as 
mmaturaly  while  others  declared  that  this  circum- 
•tonce  savoured  strongly  of  the  true  Italian  gusto. 
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Mr.  Bliintj  on  the  disposition  of  whose  grounds 
and  plantations  I  have  so  often  with  pleasure  des-^ 
canted,  could  not  accede  to  Mr.  Bamaby's  unset* 
tling  opinions,  but  confessed  himself  unable  to.  rea^ 
son  others  into  the  conviction  which  he  felt  himself, 
that  there  existed  in  the  general  constitution  of  our 
minds  some  established  rules  and  principles  of  taste- 
**  It  appears  to  me/'  continued  this  gentleman, 
*'  from  the  little  acquaintance  I  have  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  all  the  great  rules  in  the  fine  arts  hate 
fixed  foundations  in  our  general  nature.  The  sense 
of  the  beauty  that  arises  from  a  due  subserviency 
of  parts  to  their  whole ;  the  love  of  variety,  subor- 
dinate to  a  general  uniformity ;  the  pleasing  pride 
of  surmounting  small  difiiculUes ;  the  spring  that 
results  from  novelty,  and  the  grateful  feeling  which 
accompanies  every  expansion  of  thought;  are  sources 
of  satisfaction  with  which  most  minds  are  provided, 
and  are  distributed  in  analogous  though  unequal 
portions  among  all  mankind. 

"  These  principles,  I  am  convinced,  are  through* 
out  human  nature  the  same  in  kind,  though  different 
in  degree,  according  to  the  primary  organization  of 
difi^erent  minds.  In  some,  indeed,  they  languish  for 
want  of  exercise:  in  some  they  are  warped  by  wrong 
application ;  but  in  sound  and  cultivated  minds  they 
will  operate  for  the  most  part  in  producing  a  Bjmps/* 
thy  and  correspondence  of  taste.  Where  men  cvJPa 
cultivated  relish  are  found  to  differ,  the  difference  is 
generally  traceable  to  some  accidental  association 
or  temporary  perversion,  and  supposing  the  pride  o£ 
opinion  and  contest  removed,  might  in  most  cases 
be  reconciled  by  a  fair  investigation  of  their  respec* 
tive  principles  of  disgust  and  approbation. 
.  '*  I  must  not  forget,  indeed,  to  include  among  the 
principal  causes  of  varieties  of  taste>  the  differencefin 
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the  opportunities  afforded  to  different  men.  As  the 
qualities  of  every  thing  in  this  world  are  appreciated 
by  comparison,  two  minds  equally  constituted  may 
pronounce  different  decisions  as  to  the  same  object, 
irom  the  same  principles  of  judging ;  or,  in  other 
words*  one  man  shall  approve,  on  the  account  of  its 
possessing  more  titles  to  his  approbation  than  other 
similar  objects  to  which  hitherto  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed, the  same  thing  that  another  man  will  con- 
demn, because  of  the  scarcity  it  exhibits  of  the  same 
daims  to  admiration  comparatively  with  those  per- 
fecter  obgects  which  have  fallen  within  the  range  of 
Ui  observation.  They  are  both  in  search  of  the 
same  qualities,  and  both  acknowledge  the  same  pre- 
tensions in  the  subjects  of  their  contemplation ;  but 
they  discover  more  or  less  of  these  qualities  and 
pretensions,  according  to  the  ratio  in  which  the 
chances  of  life  have  thrown  the  treasures  of  art  into 
the  paths  of  their  inquiry.  It  is  in  quantity,  and  not 
in  quality,  that  they  differ  ;  in  the  relation,  and  not 
in  Uie  essence ;  in  the  accidental,  and  not  in  the  in- 
trinsic character  of  the  object  of  their  difference.  It 
is  even  from  this  conformity  of  their  principles,  that 
their  practical  disagreement  arises :  for,  did  they 
found  their  approbation  and  dislike  on  dissimilar 
qualities,  they  might  both  allow  the  same  portion  of 
merit  on  different  accounts  to  one  and  the  same  ob- 
ject, though  there  were  ever  so  wide  a  disparity  in 
their  sources  and  materials  of  comparison.  For  the 
same  reason  a  man  may  differ  from  himself,  and  pro- 
nounce very  opposite  decisions  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  his  lif(g,  without  adopting  any  new  princi- 
ples of  taste,  or  undergoing  any  subsequent  change 
in  the  conformation  of  his  mind." 

Our  travelled  member  now  took  up  the  question, 
and  entertained  us  with  so  many  sensible  remarks^ 
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that,  on  my  return  home,  finding  that  my  motlier 
was  gone  to  bed,  I  tried  my  utmost  to  recollect  the 
substance  of  his  discourse;  and  having  arranged  it 
as  well  as  I  could  in  my  mind,  I  resolved  to  present 
it  in  my  present  paper  to  my  readers. 

Addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Blunts  '*  It  has  idwayi 
struck  me,"  said  he,  '*  that  there  is  a  good  dea(  of 
vanity  and  impertinence  at  thebdttom  of  the  com- 
mon remark,  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes^  and 
that  it  often  means  little  else  than,  <  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  support  my  opinions,  and  rather  than  confes 
myself  wrong,  I  will  deny  the  existence  of  any 
measure  or  rule  of  decision.*  I  consider,  however, 
that  *  my  taste*  is  one  thing,  and  *  taste'  is  another; 
and  that  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  we  must  iln* 
derstand  *  my  taste*  to  be^  my  want  of  taste,' 

'*  Surely  a  strong  proof,  ^  posteriorii  that  true 
taste  has  its  basis  in  the  fixed  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  is  furnished  from  the  eradoal 
improvement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  that  involuntafj 
convergence  of  general  opinions,  on  all  subjects  in 
which  it  is  concerned,  as,  in  the  progress  of  national 
refinement,  the  faculties  of  men  are  advanced  by  Ex- 
ercise and  culture.  Without  supposing  this  sort  of 
polar  truth  in  the  region  of  taste,  we  should  haT« 
ome  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  uniform  tenden- 
cy andconstant  direction,  which,  in  a  civilized  coun- 
*^ry,  is  sure  to  characterize  the  arts  of  elegance  and 
design.  Without  such  a  point  of  union,  we  might 
3xpect  to  see  them  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation,  subject 
CO  the  lubricous  empire  of  the  moment,  and  shifting 
their  character  with  every  gale  oif  popular  caprice. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  rules  of  taste  are 
in  themselves  as  susceptible  of  demonstration  as' the 
objects  of  pure  reasoning,  having  their  sources  in  a 
theory  as  sound  and  complete ;  but  as,  by  the  nature 
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9^  their  appeal,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  their 
structure,  they  are  exposed  to  the  fluctuating  influ- 
mce  of  our  passions  and  affections,  their  operation 
nost  perpetually  be  liable  to  external  hinderances, 
0  the  deceptions  of  seducing  h'ghts,  to  the  mis- 
[tudance  of  false  associations,  and  the  silent  intru- 
ion  of  pr^udices  and  partialities. 

*"  Unhappily  for  the  simplicity,  the  prevalence, 
ad  the  application  of  these  rules,  as  national  civili- 
ation  and  refinement  advances,  and  exercise  im- 
foves  us  in  the  execution  of  all  the  elegant  arts, 
resh  combinations,  habits,  and  associations  arise,  to 
^ow  fresh  perplexity  into  the  theory  of  taste,  and 
)  involve  principles  in  difficulty  and  confusion.  In 
n^rtion,  therefore,  as  use  and  emulation  have  ad- 
flmced  the  elegance  of  our  models  and  the  facility 
four  practice,  the  task  of  the  critic  becomes  com- 
licated  and  arduous :  he  finds  that  false  beauties 
ave  increased  with  equal  fecundity  ;  and  that  the 
ublic  judgement  is  to  be  watched  with  nicer  cau- 
iQB,,and  assisted  by  more  discriminative  lessons. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  continued  the  traveller,  "  how 
^e  .can  otherwise  account  for  the  manifest  relation- 
bip  that  subsists  between  all  the  finer  arts,  if  we  do 
<^  suppose  it  to  arise  from  their  common  connexion 
ith  the  same  general  principles  of  our  nature.  It  is 
0  the  soul  that  we  are  to  trace  back  this  illustrious 
eiigree :  after  pursuing  it  through  all  its  various 
unifications,  we  are  brought  at  last  to  that  trunk  of 
viginalfeeling  seated  in  our  common  nature.  Their 
iimily-titles  and  their  records,  their  ensigns  armorial 
ind  their  bearings,  are  all  deposited  here.  Here  are 
ubstantiated  their  heraldic  claims ;  here  their^legiti- 
aacies  are  proved,  and  here  their  dignities  confirmed. 
Fhe  origin  then  of  this  alliance  is  situated  deep  in 
ke  mind ;  and  the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  hiH 
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man  feelings  form  the  only  ground  of  conm 
between  those  arts  which  appeal  to  the  imagini 
and  the  passions.  But  the  minds  of  individuals 
be  discoloured  and  perverted  by  prejudice,  by 
rest,  and  by  false  associations;  we  are,  therefore 
to  consider  how  particular  men  are  affected ;  bu 
general  course,  the  average,  if  I  may  so  say,  ijn 
man  feelings,  is  to  be  taken  in  forming  rules  and  ] 
ciples  for  the  conduct  of  those  arts  which  found 
claim  of  excellence  upon  the  power  they  po 
over  the  heart  and  the  fancy.  Hence  arise  all  t 
delicate  and  beautiful  analogies,  which  are  so  e 
discoverable  by  a  philosophic  mind  in  the  ar 
music,  poetry,  painting,  and  oratory. 

^^  Unless  we  admit  this  original  source  of  allif 
their  union  is  inexplicable  by  a  superficial  com 
son  of  their  external  frame  and  structure.  Theri 
indeed,  many  outward  marks  of  an  admirable  a 
spondence  and  connexion,  but  the  causes  are  rei 
and  radical  in  the  mind.  Music  and  painting 
under  the  cognizance  of  different  senses ;  but 
difference  is  in  their  external  character  and  effc 
it  is  in  their  interior  constitution  and  principles, 
their  operation  not  superficially  on  the  senses,  bi 
timately,  and  ultimately  on  the  passions  and  feel 
of  the  mind,  that  their  relationship  is  to  be  lo< 
for.  Loud  and  exalted  music  elevates  the  soul  thrc 
the  ear,  in  the  same  manner  as  through  the  eye 
affected  by  a  noble  and  romantic  scene  in  paim 
The  flowing  contour  in  the  outline  of  figures  pic 
us,  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  gradual  rise  and  d 
of  notes  in  melody.  Sweetness  of  tone,  like  be 
of  shape  and  colour ;  and  smooth  and  level  surff 
like  equable  and  gentle  sounds,  inspire  elegant 
gay  sensations  into  the  bosom,  or  soothe  us  into 
tranquillity  and  placid  composure.  The  widest 
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most  essential  difference  in  the  operations  and  qua- 
lities of  music  and  painting,  is  the  superior  degree 
in  which  the  one  is  indebted  to  th^  influence  of  imi- 
tation above  the  other.  Without  doubt,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  delight  we  experience  in  the  contempla* 
tion  of  a  well-executed  picture,  arises  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  skill  of  the  artist  displayed  in  the 
closeness  of  the  imitation.  But  the  particular  laws 
of  music  do  not  admit,  in  any  degree,  of  the  artifices 
of  imitation  ;  and  too  close  a  resemblance  between 
sounds  and  the  passion  or  object  described,  is  inde- 
corous, if  not  trifling  and  ridiculous.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  negative  difference,  and  not  a  positive  and 
^ecific  contrariety  between  the  two  arts. 

"  If  we  were  to  pursue  still  further  our  inquiries 
into  this  delicate  connexion,  that  subsists  between 
music  and  painting,  or  any  or  all  of  the  finer  arts, 
we  should  fall  upon  a  great  many  more  pleasing  dis- 
coveries of  a  similar  nature.     We  should  find  that 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  the  one,  are  tlie  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  in  the  other;  allowing  for  those  dif- 
ferences which  arise  from  accidental  circumstances, 
from  their  external  organization  and  mechanical  pro- 
cedure. In  the  objects  which  exercise  the  sense  of 
seeing,  beauty  of  figure  may  be  resolved  into  unifor- 
mity, variety,  and  proportion:  uniformity,  because 
it  produces  facility  of  conception,  and  enables  the 
rvhole  to  enter  easily  into  the  mind ;  variety,  because 
itgratifies  the  appetite  for  novelty,  and  puts  the  mind 
into  action  by  a  transitionfrom  one  contemplation  to 
another  ;  proportion,  because  it  gratifies  our  moral 
sense  of  fitness  and  utility.  Beauty  in  music  results 
nearly  from  the  same  causes ;  that  is,  it  addresses  it- 
self to  the  same  seated  principles  of  the  mind.  It  is 
here  that  a  variety  in  the  parts  and  tones  under  the 
same  key,  that  is,  a  particular  variety  subordinate  to 
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a  general  uniformity,  excites  those  pleasing  sensi 
tions  which  constitute  a  ^ense  of  beauty.  In  hai 
mony,  this  variety  is  more  complicated ;  but.ki 
still  variety  under  the  controul  of  a  certain  imi 
formity,  and  submitted  to  strict  rules  of  proportioi 

**  Much  of  our  pleasure  in  music,  if  I  mistake  noi 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  derived  from  the  presei 
sound  or  note,  partly  from  a  recollection  of  the  la« 
and  partly  from  an  anticipation  of  the  next ;  and : 
seems  clear  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  this  stort  i 
pleasure  enters  into  the  effects  of  poetry,  and  tfa 
arts  of  composition,  in  which  the  second  reading  i 
accompanied  with  more  delight,  if  the  piece  h 
excellent,  because,  we  are  then  enabled  to  take  i 
more  of  the  connexion  by  means  of  these  sam 
powers  of  recollection  and  anticipation.  But! 
the  great  perfection  of  music  lies  in  the  expressioi 
so  is  this  expression  that  principal  knot  of  fellon 
ship  by  which  music  is  connected  with  those  oth( 
arts  that  make  the  same  appeal.  It  is  a  genen 
effect  of  its  features,  in  which  is  pronounced  tbi 
family  resemblance,  which  shows  it  to  be  of  tl 
sisterhood. 

"  When  we  talk  of  the  principles  on  which  tasi 
is  built,  that  we  mean  the  general  principles  of  oi 
nature  is  proved,  methinks,by  their  general  applici 
tion  to  all  the  objects  on  which  the  faculties  and  pa 
sions  of  the  mind  are  exercised.  There  is  an  a< 
knowledged  connexion  between  taste  and  moralit; 
but  on  what  is  this  connexion  built  ?  On  the  san 
foundations  to  which  wehave  traced  the  alliance  sul 
sisting  between  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  Orator 
A  mind  incapable  of  expansion,  of  that  expansic 
which  fits  it  for  the  grand  effects  of  the  finer  arts, 
incapable  of  tasting  with  real  delight  instaifces  < 
heroism,  magnanimity,  and  universal  benevolenc 
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which  are  sublime  from  the  ideas  they  inspire  of  ex- 
tension  in  their  operations  and  effects ;  tliat  is,  from 
the  same  elemental  causes  which  are  productive,  in 
the  more  immediate  objects  of  taste,  of  what  we 
more  technically  denominate  the  sublime.The  writer 
of  the  Characteristics  was  so  struck  with  this  pleasing 
analogy,  that  in  his  love  of  singularity  and  system, 
he  was  hurried  into  too  wide  an  adoption  of  it ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  his  volumes  which  betray  some- 
thing like  a  wish  to  enrol  virtue  among  the  elegant 
arts,  and  to  bring  all  the  moral  qualities  of  our  actions 
to  the  standard  of  taste.  But  still  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  taste  is  erected  have  a  wonderful  la- 
titude of  application,  if  we  take  into  our  view  all  the 
Various  attributes  of  our  nature.  That  extended 
chain  of  permanent  rules,  by  which  the  mind  of  man, 
as  its  taste  refines,  is  bound  in  a  generous  slavery, 
borrows  a  link  from  every  object  that  gives  em- 
plojrment  to  our  rational  and  moral  faculties/' 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Allworth,  who  took  the  advan- 
tage of  a  little  pause  to  illustrate  the  traveller's  obs^er- 
vation;  *'our  decisions  on  the  characters  and  actions 
of  mankind^  though  they  are  by  no  means  left  entire- 
ly to  the  principles  on  which  taste  is  founded,  but 
rest  on  a  basis  more  broad,  and  on  qualities  more  ge- 
nerally and  equally  distributed,  do  yet  derive  a  great 
degree  of  delicacy,clearness,and  precision,  from  the 
same  sensibilities, — the  same  process  of  the  heart  and 
understanding.  In  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  a 
person  formed  to  please  mankind,  are  required  con- 
sistency, with  a  portion  of  versatility,  and  a  certain 
regard  to  times  and  occasions,  which  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to  that  uni- 
formity, variety,  and  proportion,  which  constitute 
beauty  of  figure  in  the  more  immediate  objects  of 
taste.  That  magi<:al  grace  of  manner,  which  in  cer- 
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ts^in  characters  captivates  the  fancy  and  the  heart  be- 
fore the  reason  has  time  to  pronounce,  may,  on  cool 
analysis,  be  resolved  into  that  same  correspondence 
and  symmetry  of  parts,  those  same  principles  of  pror . 
portion,  uniformity,  and  variety,  on  which  so  much 
lias  been  said.  That  binding  connection  of  the  parts 
with  the  whole,  that  particular  aptitude  to  a  general 
end,  and  that  various  constitutiou  of  particulars  that 
have  a  common  relationship  in  the  great  object  to 
which  they  all  conspire,  are  general  laws  of  taste, 
which  are  as  faithfully  observed  in  that  harmony  d 
gesture,  and  that  delicate  combination  of  little  ele- 
gancies which  characterize  a  polished  gentleman,as 
in  the  provinces  themselves  of  the  finer  arts." 

Here  our  new  member  resumed  the  discourse, 
''  It  must  be  owned,  that  in  philosophy,  when  taste 
usurps  tooproudan  ascendant,  strength  gives  way  to 
ornament,  where  strength  is  naturally  the  superior 
quality;  and  the  love  of  proportion  is  apt  to  engen- 
der a  love  of  system,  to  which  truth  can  oppose  but  a 
slender  barrier;  but  where  it  modestly  claims  only  a 
secondary  power,  ii  is  in  no  small  degree  subsidiary 
to  the  operations  of  reason;  it  judges  not  only  of 
its  modes  uf  communication,  but  of  its  conclusions 
themselves,  as  well  of  the  matter  as  of  the  manner 
of  science.  It  prompts  and  stimulates  the  exertions 
of  our  reason  by  the  pleasure  with  which  it  crown^ 
her  discoveries :  it  corroborates  her  decisions  by 
the  testimony  it  lends  to  their  correspondence,  fit- 
ness, and  perspicuity;  and  to  the  majesty  of  truth, 
it  adds  the  graces  of  beauty. 

"  One  of  the  monarchs  of  Egypt,  while  he  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  could  not 
help  accusing  Nature  of  want  of  taste  in  her  modes 
of  arrangement,  and  means  of  accomplishing  hex 
ends. 
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"  On  the  whole  then,"  continued  our  traveller^ 
"  it  appears  to  my  understanding,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  taste  lie  widely  diffused  through  our  general 
nature,  and  reach  to  every  object  on  which  the  fa- 
culties of  our  minds  can  be  exerted.  Its  sentiments 
are  ultimately  resolvable  into  original  qualities  whi  ch 
all  possess,  though  not  in  equal  proportions  ;  and** 
this  difference  of  qualification,  together  with  the 
influence  of  association  and  accidental  varieties, 
account  for  those  opposite  decisions  which  have 
given  birth  to  the  opinion  that  taste  has  no  certain 
criterion.  In  the  same  spirit  it  has  been  argued, 
that  if  an  external  object  excites  a  sentiment  from 
its  congruity  with  certain  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual  who  contemplates  it,  in  respect  to 
that  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  condition,  that 
tentiment  is  right,  and  the  decision  built  upon  it 
correct  and  just.  Surely,  however,  that  sentiment 
in  one  man  maybe  founded  on  weaker  qualities  than 
in  others,  and  consequently  is  weaker  in  itself.  It 
might  as  well  be  maintained,  that  the  stronger  eye 
is  not  more  correct  in  its  reports  than  the  weaker; 
taste  is  but  a  kind  of  second  sight,  a  ^evn^ov  o/x|txa. 

"  Those  who  most  strenuously  assert  the  indisput^- 
able  and  uncertain  nature  of  all  taste,  do  yet  palpably 
acknowledge  a  right  and  wrong  in  taste,  when  they 
challenge  the  taste  of  others ;  an  inconsistency  with 
their  maxims  which  they  are  sure  to  commit.  It  is 
the  consolation  of  those  who  have  neither  relish  nor 
preference  in  their  minds  for  the  objects  of  taste,  to 
maintain  the  total  impossibility  of  bringing  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind  to  any  rational  standard;  and  these 
are  supported  by  others  who,  though  sufficiently  fur- 
nished by  Nature  with  the  necessary  qualifications, 
are  negligent  of  principles,  and  too  impatient  of 
investigation,  to  arrive  at  the  true  standard  which  is 
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supplied  from  the  general  constitution  of  our  minds. 
So  far,  indeed,  these  objectors  may  be  right,  that, 
considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  sensation,  as  that 
faculty  by  which  instant  and  immediate  pleasure  is 
received  from  beauty,  taste  has  no  absolute  criterion. 
"We  cannot  apply  to  it  any  standard,  till  we  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  discernment,  as  related  to  the 
brightest  and  purest  capacities  of  the  soul,  as  con- 
sisting not  of  an  organical  impulse,  but  in  the  reflex 
operations  of  the  mind/' 

This  is  all  I  can  recollect  of  our  traveller's  dis- 
course on  this  delicate  and  difficult  subject,  to 
which  I  know  my  readers  are  welcome,  if  they  caa 
discover  any  thing  pleasing  or  new  in  the  argument* 
It  was  natural  for  this  exertion  of.  my  memory  to 
put  all  my  thoughts  into  motion  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  xny  intention  to  publish  the  result  in  a 
future  paper,  if  I  can  remember  the  progeny  of 
xny  own  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  my  travelled  friend. 
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Cur  vaUe  j}errmUem  Sabind 
ZHoUias  cperodores  ?  hor.  car.  3,  2,  47. 

"Why  leave  my  Kttle  Sabine  field. 
For  cumbrous  wealth,  so  hard  to  wield? 

I  RAVE  always  beenforcibly  struck  with  the  amiable 
eolours  in  which  Christianity  has  dressed  the  virtue 
of  contentedness;  and  consider  it  as  one  of  those 
peculiar  excellences  which  it  possesses  above  the 
imperfect  system  of  heathen  morality.  A  kind  of 
gloomy  resignation,  very  wide  of  true  contentment, 
was  inculcated  by  the  philosophy  of  the  ancientS) 
grounded  on  the  fruitlessness  and  impiety  of  mur- 
muring against  the  dispensations  of  the  gods,  and  on 
the  general  necessity  of  unequal  conditions  among 
mankind.  The  querulous  were  silenced  without 
being  satisfied,  and  awed  without  being  convinced. 
But  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  grander  prospects 
which  it  has  opened  to  us  of  a  future  recompense, 
has  made  these  temporary  inequalities  of  much  less 
account ;  and,  by  the  awful  conditions  of  an  eter- 
nity of  pain  or  pleasure,,  has  taught  us  to  see  dan- 
ger in  abundance,  and.  consolation  in  want.  Chris- 
tianity breathes  no  defiance  to  nature,  by  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  our  inborn  propensities ;  but 
proposes  only  a  change  of  objects,  by  which,  under 
proper  exercise,  these  propensities  may  become 
the  source  of  solid  advantage. 
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Man,  under  the  severe  discipline  of  philosophy, 
learns,  indeed,  to  subdue  his  desires,  and  to  controul 
his  feelings :  he  learns  to  look  upon  life  with  apathj, 
and  to  rear  a  sullen  satisfaction  on  a  basis  of  scoror 
He  is  led  by  a  string  of  maxims,  and  is  forging  fet- 
ters for  himself,  while  he  triumphs  in  the  freedomhe 
is  gaining:  he  is  frittering  away  the  best  part  of  his 
nature,  while  he  thinkshe  is  only  reasoning  down  his 
passions  and  his  prejudices.  But  Christianity  knows 
the  value  of  all  the  energies  of  our  minds  too  well  to 
destroy  them;  and,  instead  of  petrifying  them  into 
torpid  stillness,  gives  them  a  kmder  action  and  be- 
nigner  impulse,  by  directing  them  towards  objects 
on  which  they  cannot  be  too  much  exerted — on  ob^. 
jects  which  irritate  and  inflame  by  no  disappoint- 
ments, which  inspire  complacency  while  they  exer- 
cise the  feelings,  which  purify  our  enjoyment  whfle 
they  dilate  our  capacities  of  pleasure,  and  which 
cool  the  ardours  without  refrigerating  the  system 
of  life,  or  damping  the  charities  of  the  heart. 

It  is  by  reasoning  on  those  principles  which 
Christianity  has  promulged,  that  our  eyes  are  so 
strengthened  as  to  pierce  the  veil  of  opulence  and 
splendour,  to  separate  truth  from  appearance,  and 
grandeur  from  greatness,  till  we  look  back  upon  our 
own  littleness  with  secret  exultation.  We  learn 
from  the  same  source,  that  were  our  sight  still  farther 
strengthened,  could  we  contemplate  the  circumstan- 
ces of  life  with  those  eyes  with  which  we  probably 
may  regard  them  from  our  place  of  observation  in 
another  state,  in  what  an  inverted  order  the  objects 
of  our  contemplation  would  present  themselves  t 
Greatness  sunk  into  the  squalidest  ranks  of  infamy, 
and  poverty  shining  in  robes  of  purple :  a  new  race 
of  shepherd-kings ;  and  princesses  again  drawing 
water  from  a  well,  as  in  the  days  of  Homer  ! 
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My  greatest  quarrel  ¥nth  discontentedness  is  on 
the  ac€K>imt  of  its  base  submission  to  the  dictates  and 
decrees  of  other  men*  We  are  in  general  dissatisfied 
with  our  lot,  not  because  we  feel  it  to  be  uneasy^ but 
because  we  think  it  appears  so  to  others.  Any  par- 
ticular distress,  or  specific  ground  of  sorrow,  I  sepa- 
rate from  the  character  of  discontentedness,  which 
implies  a  habit  of  repining,  built  on  a  general  com- 
parison of  our  own  condition  with  that  of  other  men ; 
and  this  is  a  quality  so  much  the  more  contemptible, 
»it  is  not  the  genuine  offspring  of  our  own  minds^ 
not  the  legitimate  result  of  our  jiatural  reason,  but 
the  bastard  issue  of  vulgar  ignorance,  adopted  by 
pride,  and  fostered  by  envy.  I  have  ever,  in  my 
passage  through  life,  consulted  the  frame  of  my 
mind;  and  balancing  it  against  my  exterior  circum- 
stances, have  found  them  equal  to  the  rate  of  ability 
I  possess,  and  have  been  content. 

It  is  with  individuals  as  it  is  with  society ;  that 
state  is  the  happiest  to  man,  in  his  collective  cha- 
racter, in  w^hich  he  can  best  exercise  his  natural  ca- 
pacity for  improvement — a  state  of  society,  fitted  to 
draw  out  the  social  energies  of  his  mind,  adapted  to 
his  local  wants,  and  suited  to  his  physical  character 
and  complexion.  So,  in  his  individual  capacity,  that 
state  is  really  the  most  eligible  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  foster  his  good  inclinations,  and  to  turn  his 
talents  to  account;  that  which  is  most  proportioned 
to  the  reach  of  his  mind,  and  which  exacts  nothing 
beyond  the  promise  of  his  intellect — in  a  word,  which 
produces  that  harmony  and  equilibrium,  that  mutual 
action  between  the  external  and  internal  condition 
of  the  man,  without  which  we  must  expect  eccentri- 
cities and  anomalies  of  conduct,  and  at  the  best  an 
unsteady  course  of  morality,  and  irregular  fruits  of 
Tirtue.  With  such  a  rule  and  measure  to  direct  us> 
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we  are  most  of  us  able  to  mark  out  a  Scheme  of  hap- 
piness for  ourselves,  and  discover  that  this  our  great 
aim  does  not  exist  in  the  abstract  of  life,  not  in  a 
certain  list  of  objects,  a  certain  denomination  of 
enjoyments;  but  is  conditional,  complexional,  and 
relative ;  must  be  considered  with  a  reference  to 
eome  specific  state  or  condition  of  man,  and  most 
be  estimated  by  certain  laws  of  proportion,  which 
take  into  calculation  much  of  the  detail  of  life. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  a  passage  from  Antoni" 
nus  Pius,  that  touches  upon  my  present  subject  both 
the  Greek  and  English  of  which  I  shall  here  pre^ 

sent  to  my   readers,      ^ucr*?  ^e  il<rovq  xar*  d^iavroit 

f/.m<T^ov^  Xfovwv,  overlap,  etWiov*  Ive^yilac^,  avfJoOf^vitU 
exo-cPTous  vjoistroci'  (tkoxh  d\,  (/.ri  il  to  ttr^o?  v6  If  urn 
ii^ncruq  lir\   tsrayToj,  ocW»  el  crvWil^dyiy  r»  tffoiym  to©  Ii, 

flTfoj  aSfoa,  TO.  Tov  ete^ou.— "  If  we  take  into  consi* 
deration  the  different  situations  and  exigencies  of 
life,  we  shall  find  that  Nature  has  made  a  propor- 
tionate distribution  of  time,  matter,  form,  faculty, 
and  opportunity.  But  you  will  not  perceive  this 
by  partial  views  of  particular  subjects,  but  on 
comparing  the  wholes  together." 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  indeed,  that  great  abi- 
lities are  found  inlowsituations;  but  this  does  not  ai- 
iiFays  justify  discontent  with  the  arrangements  and 
dispositions  of  society;  it  is  oftener  attributable  to 
some  certain  disqualifications  with  which  these  abi- 
lities are  accompanied,  or  some  alloy  by  which  they 
are  debased;  to  some  reasond,in  short,  which  should 
turn  our  reproaches  inwards,  ftnd  inspire  discontent, 
not  with  mankind  or  the  order  of  things,  but  with 
ourselves  and  the  disorder  of  our  own  minds.  Let  it 
be  remembered  too,  that  the  powers  of  man  may 
be  easily  overcharged,  though  gigantic  in  their 
strength;  by  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  great 
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situations;  while  there  is  scarcely,  in  the  humblest 
ranks  of  life,  a  sphere  of  action  so  circumscribed 
as^not  to  hold  out  occasions  to  the  greatest  minds. 
But  discontentedness,  vicious  as  for  the  most  part 
it  is  in  its  grounds  and  motives,  does  not  terminate  in 
itsetff  but  affects  the  whole  of  the  human  character^ 
It  is  particularly  fruitful  in  those  extravagances  and 
absurdities  of  demeanour  which  supply  inexhaustible 
si^jects  to  satire  and  ridicule.  All  that  indecorous- 
ness  of  conduct,  which,  in  the  common  phrase,  is 
Cidled  acting  out  of  character,  springs  in  general 
iirom  this  fountain  of  folly.  Dissatisfied  with  what 
Naturehas  bestowed  upon  us,  we  are  more  solicitous 
to  supply  her  deficiencies  by  art,  than  to  improve 
her  gins  by  cultivation.  The  man  of  fashion  is  am- 
bitious of  the  chair  of  the  philosopher;  and  he  whom 
Nature  directs  to  the  bowers  of  the  Academy,  is  not 
content  till  he  has  exposed  himself  in  the  glare  of 
chandeliers,  where  no  qualities  draw  respect  but 
those  which  philosophy  pretends  not  to  cohfer. 

Not  perhaps  so  ridiculous  in  its  effects,  but  more 
mischievous  in  its  consequences,  is  that  ambition,  so 
frequent  among  men  of  slender  fortunes^  to  vie  with 
tbeir  wealthy  neighbours.  There  is  something  sa- 
cred in  poverty,  as  there  is  in  misfortune,  to  great 
and.good  minds :  every  generous  spirit  will  be  scru- 
pulously cautious  of  adding  to  its  mortifications,  or 
awakening  the  sense  of  its  sorrows.  But  when,  by 
an  unbecoming  shame,  we  are  prompted  to  emerge 
from  it  by  a  momentary  imposition  upon  mankind, 
it  loses  its  privileges  of  compassion,  accumulates 
Ignominy  upon  distress,  and  is  stripped  of  all  its 
consolations.  Commune  id  vitium  est ;  hie  vivimus 
jombitiosa  paupeitate  omnes. 

There  was  something  noble  in  th/e  excuse  made 
by  an  illustrious  ypun^  Grecian,  that  appeared  at 
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the  public  games  in  a  coloured  robe,  contrarjr  to 
an  express  law :  he  decla'red  before  the  whole  ai« 
sembly,  that  it  was  the  only  robe  he  had; — ^whwe* 
upon  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  story  that  matchei 
weJl  with  this,  of  a  very  valiant  Englishman,  whost 
name  was  Colonel  Edmunds.  While  he  was  with  the 
army  in  the  Low  Countries,  there  came  to  him  a  fid- 
low-countryman  from  Scotland,  who,  to  ensure  i 
good  reception,  thus  accosted  him  in  the  presenet 
of  a  great  many  brother  officers :  "  My  lord  your 
father,  and  all  the  knights  and  gentlemen,  yow 
cousins  and  kinsmen,  are  in  exceUent  health.**^-* 
^'  Gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  '^  believe  not  i 
word  he  says;  my  father  is  but  a  poor  barber  h 
Edinburgh,  whom  this  knave  would  make  alord,  to 
curry  favour  with  ine,  and  make  you  believe  I  ami 
great  man  born,  when  there  is  no  such  matter.** 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  pains  are  taken  by  met 
in  narrow  circumstances  to  render  insupportable 
their  situation:  every  trifling  vexation  or  disappoint- 
ment is  laid  to  their  poverty,  and  carefully  treasured 
up  in  their  memories  to  increase  the  stock  of  their 
complaints,  while  equal  industry  is  used  in  forgetting 
those  many  occurrences  in  which  their  poverty  has 
given  them  an  advantage  over  the  objects  of  their 
envy.  Thus  poverty  with  some  men  is  made  to  en- 
large its  signification,  and  include  a  circle  of  cala- 
mities not  its  own.  To  persons  of  this  temper  not 
an  accident  can  happen  of  the  most  trifling  concern, 
that  does  not  swell  the  charge :  if  their  hair  turn 
grayji  it  is  occasioned  by  poverty  and  chagrin ;  if 
they  are  wet  through  in  a  shower,  it  was  poverty 
that  obliged  them  to  be  out  in  it;  it  is  poverty  that 
causes  them  to  stoop  in  their  gait;  poverty  that 
makes  them  irascible ;  poverty  that  makes  them  i^* 
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lucky  at  cards;  and  poverty  that  induces  absence, 
negligence,  and  want  of  memory.  The  sure  conse- 
quence of  a  habit  of  complaining,  is  a  habit  of  sel- 
nshness ;  and  he  who  is  persuaded  to  think  that  his 
own  isa peculiar  allotment  of  misery,has  no  feelings 
to  spare  for  other  men's  sorrows,  and  no  passage 
open  to  his  bosom  for  other  men's  joys  to  enter. 

All  this  discontentedness  with  our  own  situation 
proceeds  from  a  double  error  in  calculation.  We 
measure  our  own  condition  by  a  rule  supplied  from 
other  men's  opinions  and  habits,  instead  of  making 
our  own  feelings  and  capacities  the  criterion  of  our 
judgements;  and  we  measure  other  men's  felicity  by 
a  standard  which  is  the  result  of  our  own  feelings 
and  propensities.  The  farmer  thinks  the  merchant 
the  oappiest  man  in  the  world,  because  the  former 
has  no  measure  in  his  own  mind  which  can  enable 
him  accurately  to  conceive  those  feelings  which 
shake  the  merchant's  bosom,  amidst  the  fluctuation 
andprecariousness  of  commerce:  and  the  poor  man, 
having  no  clear  idea  of  the  dangers,  perplexities,  and 
anxieties  of  wealth,  views  it  only  as  a  cure  for  those 
wants  and  sorrows  with  which  he  either  feels  or  fan- 
cies himself  surrounded.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that 
every  object  looks  smooth  at  a  distance  :  the  hills 
which  terminate  our  horizon  present  only  a  soft 
azure  to  the  delighted  vision;  and  when  we  look 
from  the  same  hills  on  the  valley  below,  it  appears 
like  a  velvet  carpet,  spread  out  to  receive  us :  those 
only  who  are  climbing  the  hills,  or  are  walking  in 
the  valley,  complain  of  the  steepness  of  the  one,  or 
the  humidity  of  the  other;  complain  of  the  crags 
and  ridges,  or  of  the  bogs  and  marshes,  which  make 
the  progress  over  both  fatiguing  and  dangerous. 

Though  neither  new  nor  sprightly,  my  mother 
was  so  pleased  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  that 
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she  told  me  she  could  not  sleep  for  three  hours  lait 
night  for  thinking  upon  it,  and  actually  turned  her 
thoughts  to  put  a  little  fable  into  verse,  whidi  she 
says  my  subject  revived  in  her  memory,  I  own  I 
tliink  the  thought  is  pretty,  and  my  reaiderB  will  not 
be  severe  upon  the  poetry  of  an  old  woman.  As 
writing  is  not  a  task  at  which  she  is  very  expedi- 
tious; for  though  her  hand  is  steady »  her  eyes  have 
for  some  years  begun  insensibly  to  grow  weaker,  die 
remained  above  stairs  the  whole  morning,,  and  kdpt 
me  in  some  little  uneasiness  about  her.  At  twdve 
o'clock, however,  she  explained  the  mystery,  by  pre- 
senting me  with  her  little  performance :  **  Ueve, 
Sim,"  said  she,  '^  see  how  my  morning  has  been  em- 
ployed ;  but  be  sure  you  put  nothing  of  mine  in  your 
paper!"  She  looked,  however,  as  if  she  would  fou 
give  me  if  I  disobeyed  her ;  and  there  is  sometimef 
a  resistance  in  kindness,  which,  like  elasticity  to  the 
touch,  gives  a  force  to  the  sensation  produced. 


It  chancM  that  the  Coat  of  a  very  j&ne  fellow 
Had  been  thrown  on  the  bed,  and  lay  close  to  the  Pillow. 
With  that  ease  which  high  company  gives,  (for  the  Coat 
Had  been  much  in  the  world,  and  in  circles  of  note,) 
**  Friend  PiUow,"  says  he,  "  why  that  look  of  distress  ? 
By  your  rumpled  condition  you've  slept  ill,  I  guess  ? 
Or  perhaps  that  your  master  is  gone  you  are  sorry ; 
He's  a  very  fine  feUow ;  if  so,  I  feel  for  ye : 
I'm  always  delighted  to  go  where  he  goes, 
And  mix  in  the  mirth  that  around  him  he  throws. 
Gay,  wealthy,  and  witty,  and  wanton,  and  young. 
Made  for  conquests  his  form,  for  persuasion  his  tongue, 
On  whom  Nature  her  presents  so  lavishly  showers. 
What  mortal  so  bless'd  as  this  master  of  ours ! 
*Twould  delight  you  to  see  with  what  graceful  composure 
He  throws  down  his  guineas,  or  stakes  an  inclosure. 
T'other  night  'twas  at  whist  that  Sir  Somebody  blundered, 
And  lost  him— I  think  'twas  not  less  than  a  hundred ; 
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To  wBt  him*  toy  firiend,  ]rou*d  conclude  he  had  won, 

Such  «ii  easy*  good-temper*d,  sweet  smile  he  put  on ! 

What  with  dancings  and  singing,  and  laughing,  and  drinking, 

Tou*d  wonder  idiat  time  he  had  left  him  for  thinking. 

If  he  whis,  if  he  loses,  he's  glad,  and  still  glad ; 

I  cannot  b^ere  he  knows  how  to  be  sad. 

With  such  mental  controu^  and  a  heart  soat  ease,  * 

Sore  never  was  found  a  man  form'd  so  to  please.*' 

**  And  now,*'  says  the  FHIow,  "  it 's  my  turn  to  speak  : 

If  I  let  you  alone^  you*B  go  on  for  a  week. 

flboe  you  say  that  with  you  he's  as  light  as  a  feather, 

PnjlEeep  him,  or  come  to  bed  always  together ; 

For  the  moment  you're  oS^  such  a  trade  then  commences, 

You'd  think  he  was  £urly  bereft  of  bis  senses : 

Such  comnhiining,  such  sorrow,  repentance,  and  hate^ 

Sudi  cursing  lus  fortune,  such  danming  his  fiite. 

That,  taking  in  Bedlam,  there  is  not  in  town 

A  Ffflow  whose  state  I'd  not  change  with  my  own. 

Hk  night  that  Sir  Somebody  lost  him  a  hundred. 

As  soon  as  he  laid  himself  down,  how  he  thunder'd  I 

I  never  was  in  such  a  fright  in  my  life : 

He  could  not  worse  treat  me,  if  I  were  his  wife. 

He  thinks,  I  b^eve,  he  can't  use  me  too  rough ; 

I  un  sometimes  too  high,  sometimes  not  high  enough : 

Then  such  knocking  and  thumping,  and  squeezing,  but  still 

I  can't  give  content,  do  whatever  I  will. 

To  complete  my  misfortune,  sometimes,  in  a  sally, 

He  throws  me  as  hard  as  he  can  at  his  valet. 

Who  ventures  to  give  him  his  scurvy  advice^ 

To  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  villainous  dice. 

Tother  night  he  declared  he  would  do  for  himself, 

And  took  down  a  pistol  which  lay  on  the  shelf; 

But  after  he'd  held  it  some  time  to  his  head. 

He  thought  better  on't,  and  bethump'd  me  instead. 

If  this  is  the  way  with  your  very  fine  fellows, 

'Twere  bettw  be  any  thing  else  than  their  Pillows. 


As  discontentedness  is  very  little  affected  by  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  is  equally  common  to  all 
situations,  so  has  it  least  to  balance  against  it  in  those 
which  are  most  exalted;  for  hope,  the  consolation  of 
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poverty,  grows  weaker  in  proportion  as  life  is  ex- 
haustedy  as  satiety  refines  sense  into  fastidiousneMy 
and  as  extent  of  enjoyment  narrows  the  prospect  of 
eventual  pleasures.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  false, 
measurement  to  which  I  have  before  allude^,  that,  in 
our  distant  views  of  greatness,  we  estimate  the  plea* 
sures  with  which  we  see  it  surrounded,  by  that  un- 
worn sense  of  delight,  that  keen  and  novel  relish, 
which  inexperience  has  preserved  in  our  minds:  one 
of  those  cheats  of  fancy,  this,  by  which  she  brings 
together  things  that  cannot  subsist  in  union— a  mind 
familiarized  to  pleasure,  yet  retaining  all  its  virgin 
sensibilities ;  a  body  sunk  in  enjoyment,  yet  glowuff 
with  its  native  ardours.  Our  delights  are  covered 
with  a  bloom,  which  a  breath  annihilates;  an  impal- 
pable bloom,  which  expires  at  the  touch,  and  modu' 
all  our  labours  to  restore  it. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  the  life  of  a  courtier, 
and  still  more  the  life  of  a  prince,  has  always  af- 
fected me  with  a  certain  melancholy  in  the  perusaL' 
I  have  somewhere  seen  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  hours  of  Louis  XIV.  were  spent  for  forty, 
years  together ;  and  a  duller  detail,  a  more  wearisome . 
round  of  repetition,  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  It 
appears  plainly  from  this  journal,  that  while  all  eyeH 
regarded  him  as  the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth,  no 
man  was  in  reality  a  more  absolute  slave,  or  had  less 
the  disposal  of  himself,  and  the  controul  of  his  time. 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  moment  on  which  the 
public  had  not  a  claim,  in  which  something  was  not 
due  on  the  score  of  etiquette,  or  in  which  he  was  not 
somehow  or  other  a  slave  to  his  own  grandeur.  No- 
thing could  unking  him,  or  confer  on  him  the  privi- 
leges of  his  subjects  ;  even  on  the  days  of  his  ill- 
nesses a  certain  ceremony  attended  him  ;  and  that 
grandeur  which  could  not  save  him  from  human  in- 
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firmitieSy  deprived  him  of  human  consolations.    All 
the  pleasures  which  result  from  free  conversation 
and  the  mutual  interchange  of  unshackled  thoughts, 
the  great  prerogative  and  ornament  of  man,  were 
Bacrinced  to  his  gloom3r  greatness ;  it  was  his  doom 
to  be  perpetually  imposed  upon,  and  his  recompense 
to  contemplate  his  own  grandeur,  which,  as  having 
never  experienced  a  lower  condition,  he  was  the 
only  man  in  the  country  disqualified  to  feel.     His 
levers,  his  habiUemenSy  his  ordres,  his  entrSes,  his 
messes f  his  conseth,  his  diners,  his  apres-dlners,  his 
fnmenades,  his  soupers,  his  couchers,  were  all  trans- 
acted under  certain  rules,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
worid,  all  incumbered  with  the  same  ceremony,  and 
all  equally  preclusive  of  the  natural  play  of  the 
mind,  and  tne  liberal  movements  of  the  heart  and 
the  understanding. 

I  shall  now  take  leave  of  my  readers  for  the  day 
with  peculiar  complacency,  could  I  persuade  myself 
that  I  have  given  a  permanent  consolation  to  any 
one  bosom  among  my  countrymen,  by  suggesting 
a  rule  by  which  happiness  may  be  better  estimated 
Ihaa  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  measurement. 
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Turn  your  views  to  this  vast  universe  of  which  you  make  sudh  ttr 
insignificant  part ;  regard  eternity,  but  a  point  of  which  is  <1» 
lotted  to  thee ;  contemplate  the  aU-mighW  decrees  to  wfaidi  dm 
great  order  of  the  creation  conforms :  what  a  little  particle  tit 
thou  of  this  stupendous  whole ! 

A«  far  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  into  the  question  of 
"  religion,  my  readers  perceive  that  only  natural  reli- ' 
gion  has  been  considered.  If  natural  religion  be 
admitted,  and  methinks  it  can  hardly  be  refused  to 
the  reasoning  in  the  foregoing  papers,  we  see  a  vast 
additional  strength  resulting  therefrom  to  the  gene- 
ral argument  from  analogy ;  we  see  it  still  wider 
extend  its  numerous  branches,  and  cover  with  a 
broader  shade  the  truths  of  revelation. 

The  objection  first  in  the  order  of  confutation  as 
striking  most  deeply  at  the  root  of  Christianity,  is 
that  which  calls  into  question  the  Tz^ce^^t/^  of  its  pro- 
mulgation :  for  it  would  indeed  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  God  can  be  the  authorof  any  thing  unnecessary 
or  superfluous.  Had  the  light  of  Nature  been  suffi- 
cient, no  revelation  would  have  been  offered  to  man- 
kind. Let  Christianity,  however,  be  necessary  or 
not,  it  can  never  be  superfluous  to  inquire  into  tl)9 
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grounds  of  a  system  which  holds  out  to  us  such  con- 
ditions as  must  be  awfully  interesting  to  a  trembling 
dependent  being. 

We  will  contemplate  this  system  in  two  distinct 
lights,  to  embrace  the  whole  of  its  importance. — 
First,  we  will  consider  it  as  a  republication,  and  as  an 
external  institution  of  natural  religion,  adapted  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  mankind,  and  intended 
to  proipote  natural  piety  and  virtue.  In  this  view,  it 
gives  to  the  religion  of  Nature  the  stamp  and  sanction 
of  divine  authority,  while  it  teaches  it  in  its  genuine 
simplicity,  freed  from  those  superstitions  with  which 
it  was  totally  corrupted,  and  under  which  it  was  in  a 
manner  lost.  In  short,  natural  religion  seems  as 
inuch  proved  by  the  Scripture  revelation,  as  if  to 
prove  it  had  been  the  only  design  of  this  revelation. 
Tlie  Law  of  Moses,^  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  are  in 
truth  the  authoritative  publications  of  the  religion 
of  Nature;  and  they  afford  a  proof  of  God's  general 
providence  as  moral  governor  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  of  the  particular  dispensations  of  his  providence 
towards  sinful  creatures.  '^  God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past 
unto  our  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son/' 

The  great  doctrines  of  a  future  state,  the  danger  of 
a  course  of  wickedness,  and  the  efficacy  of  repent- 
ance, are  not  only  confirmed  by  the  Gospel,  but  are 
there  displayed  with  a  degree  of  lustre  to  wliich  tlie 
light  of  Nature  is  but  darkness.  But  in  this  does  not 
consist  the  whole  importance  of  Christianity,  in  re- 
spect to  natural  religion.  By  establishing  a  visible 
church,  an  instituted  method  of  instruction^  and  an 
instituted  form  of  external  religion,  it  erected  it  on 
.permanent  foundations,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of 
.succeeding  ages.  Whatever  objections  may  be  raised 
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to  all  this,  from  the  perversions  which  Christiamtf 
has  undergone,  9nd  from  the  little  influence  whi^ 
some  may  think  it  has  had  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  humanity ;  such  cannot  be  insisted  upon 
as  conclusive  on  any  principles,  but  such  as  lead  to 
downright  Atheism;  because  the  manifestation  of 
the  law  of  Nature  by  reason,  which,  upon  all  prin* 
ciples  of  Theism,  must  have  been  derived  from  Grod, 
has  in  the  same  manner  been  perverted  and  render^ 
ed  ineffectual.  Some  of  the  writers  against  Chris* 
tianity  have  accordingly  pushed  this  specious  kind 
of  argument  so  far  as  to  be  betrayed  by  it  into  ft 
desperate  attack  upon  religion  altogether.  Tlias 
the  author  ofta  book,  entitled,  *^  Christianity  as  oM 
as  the  Creation,"  observes,  that  "  though  we  cry 
up  the  great  advantage  which  we  possess  above 
other  animals,  as  being  capable  of  religion,  yet  do 
those  animals,  wfiich  we  despise  for  the  want  of  it, 
herd  more  sociably  together ;  while  men,  who  can* 
not  subsist  but  in  society,  make  religion  a  pretence 
for  being  fierce  and  cruel  in  their  conduct  to  each 
other."  The  writer  forgets  that  we  have  reason, 
and  many  other  distinguishing  properties :  wouldhe 
wish  us  to  give  up  these  too,  that  we  may  herd  so- 
ciably together,  like  other  animals  ?  Why  should 
be  ascribed  to  religion,  more  than  to  reason,  this 
aur  supposed  inferiority  in  the  social  character  ? 

A  writer  of  much  greater  penetration,  as  well  as 
candour,  and  by  whom  the  author  of  the  foregoing 
sentiment  has  been  expressly  confuted,  in  a  direct 
and  admirable  defence  of  our  blessed  religion  against 
the  licentious  purpose  of  his  writings,  observes,  that 
the  question  in  this  place  is  not,  whether  weak  per- 
sons may  not  sometimes  make  a  bad  use  of  positive 
institutions,  but  whether  such  institutions  do  of  them- 
selves lead  to  such  hurtful  consequences ;  not  whe* 
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ther  men  may  not,  by  perverting  these  institutions^ 
become  superstitious,  but  whether  the  right  use  of 
them  does,  in  its  own  nature,  tend  to  superstition. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Christianity  has  promulged 
the  religion  of  nature,  and  has  promulged  it  with 
authority.  It  has,  moreover,  thrown  upon  it  new 
light,  as  it  were  by  reflection  ;  it  has  rcmtroduced 
it  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  advantage,  and 
adapted  it  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  It  has  con- 
nected it  with  a  visible  church,  thereby  bestowing 
upon  it  permanency,  consistency,  and  solidity ;  and 
crowning  it  with  the  awful  sanction  of  external  in- 
stitutions and  solemnities. 

But  Christianity  must  be  considered  in  a  farther 
view,  as  ofiering  to  us  truths  not  discoverable  by 
reason,  in  respect  to  which  distinct  precepts  are  en- 
joined us.  It  contains  a  revelation  of  a  particular 
dispensation  of  Providence,  carried  on  by  the  media- 
tion of  his  Son  and  Spirit,  for  the  recovery  and  sal- 
Tation  of  mankind,  who  are  represented  by  Scrip- 
ture to  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Now  as  by 
reason  is  revealed  the  relation  in  which  God  the 
Father  stands  towards  us,  and  the  obligations  of  duty 
springing  from  this  relation  ;  so  in  Scripture  are  rc" 
vealed  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  obligations  of  duty  flowing 
from  these  relations.  Revealed  religion  has  there- 
fore acquainted  us  with  some  certain  relations  in 
which  we  stand,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  known. 

Religion  admits  of  a  two-fold  contemplation  ;  we 
may  view  it  either  as  internal,  or  as*  external. 
Internal  natural  religion  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  religious  regards  to  God  the  Father  Almighty ; 
INTERNAL  revealed  religion,  as  distinguished  from 
natural,  to  consist  in  religious  regards  to  the  Son 
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and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  obligation  we  are 
under  of  paying  these  religious  regards  to  each  of 
these  Divine  Persons  respectively,  arises  from  the 
several  relations  they  stand  in  towards  us.  The  pre- 
cepts which  concern  these  religious  regards  are  such 
as  rest  upon  reasons  which  we  plainly  discern,  and 
are  therefore  called mora/precepts.  ExxEUNALreli- 
gion  consists  in  the  rites,  solemnities,  and  institutions, 
enjoined  us  by  divine  authority.  The  precepts  which 
respect  these  are  positive  precepts,  and  are  built  oo 
reasons  which  we  do  not  altogether  comprehend. 
Thus  MORAL  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case  itself,  prior  to  external  command.  Positivb 
duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  caK, 
but  from  external  command:  nor  would  they  be  da- 
ties  at  alJ ,  b  ut  for  such  command.  From  this  differeAcs 
between  what  is  positive  and  what  is  moral  id  re- 
ligion,  arises  the  ground  of  that  peculiar  preference 
which  the  Scripture  teaclies  us  is  due  to  the  latter. 
In  making  this  distinction,  however,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  reason  of  positive  institutions^ 
in  general,  is  very  manifest,  though  we  shouJd  not 
discern  the  reason  why  such  particular  institutions 
are  ordained  rather  than  others.  Thus  the  external 
worship  of  God  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  positive  duty, 
since  the  reason  for  it  appears  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  any  particular  mode  of  it.  Now  when  the 
morallaw  and  the  positive  institutions  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  we  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  the  pre- 
ference we  are  to  give ;  for  the  moral  law  has  the 
sanction  of  revelation  as  well  as  the  positive  law,  and 
is,  moreover,  written  in  our  hearts.  This  com- 
parison between  them  was  made  by  our  Lord  himself, 
when  the  Pharisees  censured  his  disciples  for  pluck- 
ing the  ears  of  corn  on  the  sabbath-day.  Unhappi- 
Ij;  however^  the  infirmity  of  our  natures  inclines  UM, 
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when,  upon  a  comparison  of  two  things,  one  is  found 
to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other,  to  regard 
the  other  as  scarcely  of  any  importance  at  all. 

Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to  prove  the  obliga- 
tion that  lies  upon  us,  to  explore  with  diligence  and 
reverence  the  grounds  and  propositions  of  the  sys- 
tem which  is  offered  to  us,  and  to  show  the  several 
parts  into  which  this  system  may  be  divided,  with 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  their  relations  to 
man ;  we  will  next  consider  what  presumptions  are 
natural  to  rise  against  Christianity  considered  ad 
miraculous,  putting  its  proofs  and  evidences  out  of 
the  question.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  pre- 
sumption, from  the  analogy  of  nature,  against  that 
great  article  of  Christian  faith,  that  God  created,  and 
iavisibly  governs  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
faim  hereafter  will  judge  it  in  righteousness,  and 
that  good  men  are  under  the  secret  influence  of  his 
Spirit.  If  the  analogies  of  nature  raise  any  pre- 
sumption against  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity, 
it  must  be  either  because  it  is  not  discoverable  by 
reason  and  experience,  or  because  it  is  unlike  that 
course  of  nature  which  comes  under  our  notice. 

Now  there  is  no  presumption  from  analogy  against 
the  truth  of  it,  because  it  is  not  discoverable  by  rea- 
son and  experience ;  for,  suppose  a  man  totally  un- 
informed respecting  a  revelation,  but  with  an  under- 
«tanding  highly  improved,  and  acquainted  with  our 
whole  system  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  reli- 
gion ;  such  a  one  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  that 
part  of  it  which  is  open  to  his  view  is  but  a  point  in 
comparison  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence, 
reaching  throughout  eternity,  past  and  future, — in 
comparison  of  what  is  even  now  going  on  in  remote 
parts  of  the  boundless  universe,  nay,  in  comparison 
pf  the  whole  scheme  of  this  world ;  and  that,  there^. 
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fore,  if  many  things  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
natural  faculties,  we  have  no  reason  from  this  cir« 
cumstance  to  doubt  of  their  reality  in  opposition  to 
the  strong  reason  on  the  affirmative  side. 

Neither  can  we  ground  a  presumption  against  any 
thing  contained  in  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
on  its  dissimilitude  to  the  known  course  of  nature. 

In  the  constitution  and  natural  government  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  government  of  it,  we 
behold  things  in  a  great  degree  unlike  in  their  condi* 
tion  to  one  another,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  won- 
der if  such  dissimilitude  exist  between  things  visible 
and  invisible ;  yet  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  scheme  of  Christianity  is  by  no  means  unlike 
the  scheme,  of  nature,  without  taking  in  the  moral 
system  of  the  world,  and  that  the  presumption  against 
particular  common  facts  is  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  the  presumption  against  miracles  in  ge- 
neral, before  any  evidence  of  either.  But  if  w^  take 
into  the  account  the  moral  order  of  things,  we  see 
strong  reasons  for  believing  the  existence  of  miracles 
in  general,  as  a  simple  fact ;  and  these  give  credibi- 
lity to  the  supposition,  that  it  might  be  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  things,  that  there  should  be  mira- 
culous interpositions.  Against  the  story  of  Caesar, 
or  any  other  man,  there  is  a  presumption  of  mil- 
Jions  to  one,  till  some  kind  of  testimony  comes  to 
confirm  it ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  events  which 
lie  before  us,  to  make  it  either  necessary  or  probable* 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  miracles,  as  sin- 
gle facts,  are  not  properly  compared  with  natural 
events  of  daily  experience,  but  with  those  solitary, 
irregular,  and  august  appearances,  which  lie  buried 
long  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  take  whole  ages  to 
produce  them  2  then  will  the  comparison  be  be- 
tween the  presumption  againbt  miracles,  and  the 
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presumptioB  against  such  phaenomena  as  comets, 
or  against  the  existence  of  any  such  powers  in  na- 
ture as  magnetism  and  electricity,  so  contrary  to  the 
properties  of  other  bodies  wherein  they  do  not  reside. 

I  cannot  help  adding  here  a  little  illustration  of 
the  distinction,  which  so  many  have  triumphed  in 
confounding,  between  those  things  which  are  above 
the  reach  of  our  faculties,  and  such  as  are  contrary 
to  some  principle  or  conclusion  of  right  reason. 
That  the  sides  of  an  hyperbola  should  be  always 
(U)proaching  to  each  other,  and  yet  never  meet, 
though  produced  to  infinity,  is  a  proposition  of  un- 
unquestionable  certainty  in  geometry ;  and  yet  the 
reason  of  man  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  can 
be.  But  that  a  triangle  should  have  parallel  sides, 
is  not  only  above  reason,  but  directly  contrary  to 
it;  it  being  impossible  that  a  figure  of  three  lines 
should  have  its  sides  parallel  to  each  other. 

We  shall  next  consider  our  incapability  of  judging 
what  were  to  be  expected  in  a  revelation,  and  the 
presumption  from  analogy  that  it  must  contain  things 
appearing  liable  to  objections.  In  this  conduct  of 
the  argument,  there  is  an  order  and  arrangement  that 
imparts  to  it  both  beauty  and  strength  in  a  consider- 
able degree.  By  attacking  objections  in  a  loose  and 
disorderly  manner,  we  may  bear  them  down  at  first, 
and  put  them  to  a  temporary  rout ;  but  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  their  rallying  again,  and  renewing 
the  conteat.  The  order  of  confutation  in  this  ques- 
tion is  as  necessary  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  observed ; 
since  we  are  under  strong  temptations  to  forestal 
and  to  digress  in  the  course  of  an  argument  which 
spreads  itself  through  such  a  variety  of  topics.  The 
difficulty  is,  to  observe  an  arrangement  in  the  treat- 
ment 01  the  subject,  agreeable  to  that  order,  in 
which  the  objections  opposed  to  it  would  naturally 
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arise.  He  most  excels  io  the  art  of  commanic 
knowledge,  who  can  exert  the  same  patience  i 
tailing  it,  as  he  was  forced  to  use  in  acquirk 
who  can  consent  to  retrace  the  progress  of  hu 
investigations ;  and  supposes  the  same  course  < 
quirj  in  the  mind  of  him  he  would  instruct,  m 
which  ended  in  coovincing  and  satisfying  hin 

To  consult,  therefore,  the  natural  course  i 
quiry  in  answering  the  objections  to  the  Chr 
system,  let  us  suppose  a  man  perfectly  uninstrv 
Such  a  one,  before  he  would  consent  to  admit 
velatioo,  would  look  into  the  nature  of  things,  1 
if  there  appeared  any  grounds  for  concluding 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  religion  at  all. 
having  seen  and  acknowledged  the  necessit 
such  a  thing,  and  being  put  upon  the  considei 
of  the  Christian  scheme,  before  he  would  i 
such  a  scheme,  he  would  ask,  *'  To  what  pa 
is  this  system  which  you  propose  to  me  ?  wh 
it  wanting  ?  and  what  is  its  cbsign  ?"  This 
shown  to  him,  he  would  consider  next  the  g( 
aspect  and  character  of  this  religion;  he  \ 
attentively  regard  its  external  constitudoi 
stamp  and  its  impressions,  and  examine  if  thei 
any  thing  on  the  first  view  which  condemn 
Its  miraculous  establishment  would  be  the  qu 
here.  Being  convinced  on  this  point,  he  } 
naturally  ask  what  the  analogy  of  nature,  a 
that  scheme  of  natural  religion  to  which  he  hai 
been  induced  to  give  his  assent,  suggested  c 
subject  ?  Let  us  try  if  this  great  question  c 
satisfactorily  answered. 

The  objections  to  the  Christian  scheme^  as  c 
guished  from  objections  to  its  evidence,  are  gen 
such  as  these :  Revelation  is  deficient ;  it  co; 
many  absurd  prepositions ;  it  sometimes  lead 
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into  eothusiadm  and  superstition ;  it  has  been  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  tyranny  and  wickedness ;  it 
is  moreover  extended  through  but  a  contracted 
sphere ;  its  evidence  is  less  convincing  and  satis- 
nctory  than  it  might  have  been. 

It  will  serve  as  a  general  answer  to  this  way  of  ar- 
guing, that,  upon  a  supposition  of  a  revelation,  it 
were  highly  credible,  beforehand,  that  we  should  be 
incompetent  judges  of  it  to  a  great  degree,  and  also 
that  it  would  contain  many  things  appearing  to  us  to 
be  liable  to  objection^,  in  case  we  were  to  judge 
otherwise  than  by  the  analogy  of  nature.  If  the  na- 
tural and  revealed  dispensation  of  things  be  both 
from  God,  if  they  coincide  with  each  other,  and  to- 
|;etlier  make  up  one  scheme  of  Providence,  our  being 
incompetent  judges  of  the  one  must  make  it  credible 
that  we  may  be  incompetent  judges  of  the  other ; 
and  since,  upon  experience,  the  acknowledged 
coarse  and  constitutioh  of  nature  is  found  to  be 
greatly  different  from  what  before  experience  would 
have  been  expected,  it  were  reasonable  to  presume, 
that  the  revealed  dispensation  likewise,  judging  of 
it  as  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  would  be  very 
different  from  the  expectations  formed  beforehand, 
and  liable  in  appearance  to  great  objections.  We 
cannot  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  God's  ordinary 
administration  :  how.  then  shall  we  be  judges  of  the 
extraordinary  ? 

Reasoning  thus,  we  come  to  perceive  that  the 
only  question  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is,  whether  it  be  a  real  revelation,  not  whether  it 
be  attended  with  any  circumstances  we  should  not 
have  looked  for;  and  whether  the  authority  oi* 
Scripture  be  what  it  claims  to  be,  not  whether  the 
Scripture  itself  be  a  book  of  such  sort  and  so  pro- 
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mulged  as  our  weak  understandings  might  have 
led  us  to  expect.  , 

With  respect  to  the  manner  and  the  measure  i|i 
which  revelation  is  communicated,  we  are  very  in*, 
competent  judges,  since  we  are  unable  to  say  what 
supernatural  instruction  was  to  have  been  expected; 
so,  before  experience,  we  should  be  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing any  thing  in  regard  to  the  circumstances 
and  degrees,  and  the  whole  manner  of  that  instruct 
tion  which  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  course  of  na-. 
ture.  Were  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  nature  pro- 
posed to  us,  supposing  no  experience  to  have  been 
had  of  it,  we  should  probably  be  tempted  to  rejed 
it  as  incredible,  on  account  of  the  many  seenaiog 
disproportions,limitations,  and  necessary  conditioos 
it  contains.  Would  it  not  have  been  thought  highly 
improbable  that  men  should  be  so  much  inora 
capable  of  discovering  the  general  laws  of  matter« 
and  the  magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  than  the  causes  and  cures  of  dis* 
tempers,  and  many  other  objects  in  which  human 
life  seems  to  be  so  much  more  deeply  interested? 
How  capricious  and  variable  a  thing  is  inventipn, 
by  which  Nature  instructs  us  in  matters  of  the  very 
highest  importance  to  opr  comfort  and  security ! 
How  inadequate,  how  ambiguous,  how  liable  to 
abuse,  is  language,  the  only  vehicle  by  which  oinr 
thoughts,  our  desires,  or  knowledge  is  communi<* 
cated ! 

Thus  it  is  plain,  from  the  whole  course  and  con* 
stitution  of  nature,  that  God  does  not  dispense  his 
gifts  according  to  our  notion  of  their  advantage  or 
importance. 

But  still  an  objection  may  be  framed,  on  a  suppo* 
^itiou  that  it  is  incredible  how  an  event  of  such  signal 
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importance  to  man  should  take  place  so  late ;  that  it 
diould  then  extend  over  so  small  a  part  of  the  world ; 
and  that  at  best  it  should  be  involved  in  obscurities, 
and  be  liable  to  the  same  perversions  and  objections 
as  the  light  of  nature  itself.  Without  determining 
how  far  this  may  be  admitted  to  be  so,  it  is  by  no 
ineans  iacredible  that  it  might  be  so  if  the  light  of 
nature  and  revelatio.h  be  from  the  same  hand.  We 
are  naturally  liable  to  disease,  for  which  God  has 
provided  natural  remedies.  But  remedies  existing 
m  nature  have  remained  unknown  to  mankind  for 
jeveral  ages;  afe  even  at  this  day  known  but  to  few; 
probably  many  are  not  yet  discovered ;  many,  after 
^Molate  rejection,  have  been  found  extremely  use- 
M;  many  are  very  partial  in  their  operations;  many 
occaaon  dreadful  disorders,  if  unskilfully  applied. 
In  a  wordy  the  remedies  which  Nature  provides  are 
neither  certain,  perfect,  nor  universal. 

To  what  do  all  these  arguments  tend?  Not  surely 
to  prove  that  reason  has  no  pretensions  to  judge  of 
trhat  is  offered  to  us  as  being  of  divine  revelation  ; 
me  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  are  incapable  of 
judging  of  any  thing,  because  we  are  incapable  of 
judging  of  all  things.  It  is  the  privilege  of  reason 
to  judge  of  the  evidence  of  revelation,  and  of  the 
<)bjections  urged  against  that  revelation.  It  may 
laffly  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Scripture,  that  is, 
not  whether  it  contains  things  different  from  what 
we  might  have  expected  from  a  wise  and  good  Be- 
ing ;  but  whether  it  does  actually,  as  it  is  offered  to 
us,  contain  things  contrary  to  wisdom,  justice,  or 
gCKidness — to  what  the  light  of  Nature  teaches  us  of 
God. 
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AdhibUa  est  ars  qtuedarn,  extrinsecus  ex  alb  genere  qwodam,  fid- 
sibi  totum  PhUosophi  assumunt,  gva  rem  disaohUam^  drndioBr 
que  conglutinaretf  et  ratione  quadam  constringeret* 

CIC.  SX  OKAS. 

A  certain  art  is  supplied  from  a  foreign  source,  and  claimed  by  dt 
philosophers  as  belonging  wholly  to  their  province,  which  Uill ' 
in  a  fast  union,  and  under  certain  laws  of  arrangement,  tilMt 
loose  principles  which  lie  scattered  through  nature. 

As  I  promised  my  readers  something  more  on.tht 
subject  of  Taste,  I  shall  dedicate  this  Number  tothe 
inquiry ;  and  by  taking  up  the  question  at  a  pokit 
still  nearer  its  source,  endeavour  to  throw  upon  U 
some  fresh  illustration.  In  the  compass  of  my  read- 
ing I  have  never  met  with  any  analysis  of  the  hunum 
mind  which  has  contented  my  curiosity  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  this  perpetual  disappointment  in  my  ex^ 
pectations  from  other  men,  has  forced  me  upon  con* 
sidering  for  myself;  and  I  shall  here  lay  down  the 
fruits  of  my  own  investigation. — Instead  of  inquirioff 
what  names  have  been  invented  to  express  the  dil^ 
ferent  properties  of  the  soul,  I  shall  begin  with  coD' 
sidering  the  nature  of  those  properties  themselvefy 
and  then  refer  them  to  the  distribution  already  mad^ 
as  far  as  the  import  of  the  terms  invented  agrees  witk 
the  character  and  office  I  shall  assign  to  each. 

There  is  certainly  a  power  in  the  mind  of  per- 
peiving  ideas,  and  the  several  relations  which  subsist 
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between  them ;  and  this  power  is  separate  and  dis- 
tbct  in  its  tiature.  When  ideas  are  perceived,  to- 
gether with  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  they  are  correctly  said  to  be  sufficiently  un- 
derstood. Perception  is,  then,  the  operation  of  the 
understanding,  which  is  a  sort  of  speculum  in  the 
mind  that  represents  the  objects  which  are  held  be- 
fore it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  will,  and  con- 
lequently  cannot  include  judgement,  which  implies 
determination :  therefore,  the  logical  distribution  of 
it  into  apprehension,  judgement,  and  discourse,  is 
perfectly  undescriptive  of  what  I  mean  by  under- 
standing. It  is,  I  think,  inconsistent  in  itself,  as  im- 
plicating those  movements  of  the  mind  which  be- 
loog  to  faculties  of  distinct  natures  ;  for  as  appre- 
hension is  an  involuntary,  and  judgement  a  spon- 
taneous attribute,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  class- 
ing them  under  one  denomination* 

But  to  go  back  to  the  understanding — Perception, 
which  is  its  sole  operation,  is  either  simple  or  com- 
deK ;  simple,  when  it  regards  the  ideas  themselves  ; 
and  complex,  when  it  extends  to  their  relations:  and 
this  complex  perception  is  either  mediate  or  imme- 
diate ;  immediate,  when,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
ideas  themselves,  their  relations  are  perceived ;  and 
mediate,  when,  to  discover  these  relations,  a  third 
idea  is  introduced.  This  complex  perception,  or  the 
perception  of  the  relations  which  are  between  ideas> 
ift  what  we  commonly  call  knowledge  :  but  as  this 
complex  perception  is  either  mediate  or  immediate, 
knowledge  also  admits  of  the  same  division,  and  is 
either  immediate  or  mediate ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  either  intuitive  or  demonstrative;  either  con- 
sisting of  truths  drawn  from  the  relations  between 
two  ideas  examined  by  themselves,  or  compared  by 
die  help  of  a  third  idea,  or  common  measure. 
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This  last  kind  of  knowledge  is  what,ih  the  sdioobi 
is  called  science.  What  we  perceive  by  intuithfi 
knowledge  we  call  principles  ;  what  are  percdfed 
by  demonstrative  knowledge,  take  the  name  of  ^oi' 
elusions.  One  of  the  great  rewards  of  a  future  states 
to  which  we  may  naturally  raise  our  hopes,  ii  l 
much  higher  degree  of  this  intuitive  knowledge;  b] 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  discern  clearly  and  D 
once  those  truths  which,  dimly  seen  through  thi 
veil  of  mortality,  not  only  transcend  our  compre 
hensions,  but  seem  impossible  and  contradictory  ti 
eur  blind  natures. 

That  power  of  the  mind  which  works  with  the  VD 
dcrstanding,  and  builds  perception  on  perception  i 
a  certain  succession  and  order,  which  ransacks  tb 
stores  of  the  intellect  for  these  third  ideas,  and  ad 
itself  under  the  controul  of  the  will,  is  properly  th 
reason,  which  has  no  separate  place  among  the  pri 
mary  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  is  that  energy  whic 
gives  action  to  the  whole,  the  principle  in  whoi 
power  o£ spontaneous  improvement  consists  thepmi 
of  distinction,  the  great  intellectual  barrier,  betwee 
man  and  brute.  Thus,  reason,  I  conceive  to  be  a 
operation  of  the  mind  in  which  the  understandin 
and  the  will  are  conjointly  concerned,  as  exercinn 
a  voluntary  attention  about  the  ideas,  and  proposin 
them  in  a  kind  of  order  to  the  understanding,  theri 
by  to  assist  its  perceptions,  and  facilitate  its  progres 
"Butreason  must  have  some  repository  from  whichsl 
draws  her  materials  ;  and  here  the  inquiry  leads  t 
the  memory  and  the  imagination.  Now  memory  ao 
imagination  have  so  far  a  common  office,  that  th€ 
are  both  occupied  in  providing  ideas,  that  is^  tli 
matter  of  the  intellect,  but  ideas  of  a  different  orde 

Mr.  Locke  calls  the  memory  a  storehouse  of  idea 
in  which  those  which  have  already  been  excited  i 
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the  mind  are  deposited,  and  lodged  for  future  occa- 
sioas;  By  its  aid  the  understanding  can  perceive  the 
ideas  preserved  in  it  afresh,  with  the  additional  per- 
ception that  it  has  perceived  them  before,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  origi- 
nally excited  them.  We  must  observe,  that  memory 
is  the  repository  of  particular  ideas ;  of  ideas  which, 
"whea  revived,  always  refer  you  to  some  sensible  ob- 
ject by  which  they  were  first  produced  ;  and  this 
definition  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  accurately 
from  the  imagination^  which  is  that  faculty  which 
affords  us  a  view  of  certain  ideas,  or  relics  of  sensa- 
tion reposed  within  us,  without  any  reflection  upon 
the  particular  objects  which  first  excited  them.  It 
follows,  that  the  ideas  supplied  by  the  imagination 
are  of  a  more  general  sort  than  those  which  lie  in 
the  memory,  and  are,  therefore,  the  noblest  mate- 
rials for  thmking,  and  furnish  in  greatest  abundance 
those  middle  ideas  or  proofs  which  reason  adopts 
in  its  progressive  operations. 

But  however  humble  may  appear  the  rank  assign- 
ed to  memory  in  the  order  of  the  faculties,  yet  it  is 
as  consequential  a  prop  to  the  fabric  of  the  intellect 
as  any  on  which  it  leans;  for,  as  ideas  cannot  be 
supplied  to  the  imagination  immediately  by  the 
senses,  they  must  first  have  place  in  the  memory  ; 
and  here  all  those  complex  ideas,  exhibited  by  the 
imagination,  must  have  existed  in  their  simple  ele- 
mental state :  besides  which,  the  memory  is  of  neces- 
sary importance  to  the  intellect  in  its  internal  and 
domestic  operations ;  by  treasuring  up  the  complex 
conceptions  of  the  understanding,  it  provides  the 
grounds  and  data  for  further  conclusions ;  and  thus 
we  see  that  reason  could  no  more  dispense  with  its 
services  than  the  imagination. 

Each  of  these  primary  faculties  of  the  mind  has 
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an  active  as  well  as  passive  nature ;  they  have  a  kio 
of  reflective  energy,  by  which  they  act  upon  then 
selves  when  the  stress  of  the  intellect  is  turned  U 
Ivards  them,  or  when  the  mil,  which  is  thegm 
mysterious  mover  of  all,  bends  towards  them  theM 
tention  of  the  mind.  The  active  power  of  the  dm 
mory  is  what  we  call  recollection.  The  imaginatioi 
when  particularly  called  upon,  manifests  her  gift  < 
invention.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  the  understanc 
ing  are  expressed  by  the  word  venetration* 

I  know  of  no  more  primary  faculties  of  the  mn 
than  those  which  I  have  enumerated  :  though  the 
various  combinations  and  modifications  have  gm 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  complex  terms,  which  are  vm 
ful  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  conversation,  andd 
business  of  life,  but  which,  to  philosophical  views  i 
the  subject,  have  brought  some  perplexity  and  ca 
fusion.  The  outline  of  what  has  here  been  said  mi 
be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  sei 
tences.  Ideas  are  the  matter,  the  supellectile  of  tl 
mind ;  and  these  are  received  through  the  sense 
retained  and  revived  by  the  memory  and  recoUectioi 
compounded  by  the  imagination,  laid  out  and  pn 
posed  by  the  reason,  perceived  with  all  their  ndf 
tions  by  the  understanding. 

When  I  speak  of  confusion  in  the  popular  descrii 
tions  of  the  intellect,  I  do  not  except  the  great  IMu 
Locke«  who,  after  talking  about  perception,  judg( 
ment,  discernment,  comparison,  composition,  an 
abstraction,  as  simple  original  faculties  of  the  mine 
by  his  definition  of  reason  makes  it  to  combine  thei 
all,  and  even  bestows  upon  it  the  office  of  imagi 
nation  itself.  He  resolves  it  into  two  powers,  sags 
city  and  illation ;  and  ascribes  to  it  four  difierei 
duties: — *'  The  first  and  highest  degree  of  reason^ 
he  says,  ^*  is  th^  discovering  and  finding  out  o 
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proofs ;  the  second,  the  methodical  disposition  of 
them,  and  laying  them  in  order,  to  make  tlieir  con- 
nection easily  perceived ;  the  third  is  the  perceiving 
their  connection ;  and  the  fourth,  the  making  a 
right  conclusion.*' 

For  the  rest  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Essay.  Here  are 
the  operations  of  three  distinct  faculties  jumbled  to- 
gether ;  a  confusion  arising  from  a  vague  use  of 
wordsy  and  a  neglect  of  the  distinction  between  the 
prmiaryand  unmixed,  and  the  secondary  and  mixed, 
powers  of  the  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  neces- 
sary, in  an  analysis  of  the  intellect,  than  to  forbear 
die  use  of  terms  till  they  have  been  explained  and 
classed  usder  their  proper  heads ;  and  such  offices 
of  the  brain  as  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  as  are 
only  modifications  of  intellect,  or  the  result  of  par- 
ticular combinations,  should  never  be  mentioned 
but  with  reference  to  those  primary  original  facul- 
ties to  which  they  partly  or  wholly  belong. 

Of  this  class  of  secondary  powers  is  that  operation 
of  the  mind  which  we  express  by  the  word  judge^ 
nent.  Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  general  idea 
conveyed  by  the  word  implies,  on  the  part  of  reason, 
avigorous  execution  of  its  office,  joined  to  a  clear  and 
quick  perception  in  the  understanding.  The  imagi- 
nation has  no  share  in  producing  judgement,  any 
more  than  the  memory,  though  they  both  are  con- 
cerned in  supplying  the  matter  on  which  the  judge- 
ment is  to  be  exercised  :  indeed,  so  far  is  it  from 
any  close  connection  with  the  judgement,  that  of- 
tentimes its  exuberance,  by  rendermg  the  charge  of 
arranging  and  selecting  too  heavy  for  reason,  de- 
stroys the  proper  equilibrium  of  the  mind,  and  con- 
sequently confounds  the  judgement  in  the  general 
disorder  it  produces.     Thus  the  judgement  is  no 
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primary  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  the  reason  and  the  understanding. 

There  is  no  complex  operation  of  the  mind  whidi 
borrows  so  equally  and  so  largely  from  all  the  powen 
of  the  intellect,  as  taste.  By  taste,  I  mean  generd 
taste ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  particular  taste,  which 
is  in  a  great  degree  mechanical,  and  is  the  forced 
result  of  use  and  imitation.  General  taste  requires 
the  general  structure  of  the  intellect  to  be  strongi 
and  such  a  balance  of  its  powers  as  enables  them 
to  act  in  cdncert,  to  assist  and  to  chastise  each 
other,  and,  by  the  closeness  of  their  union,  to  form 
a  barrier  against  its  perpetual  enemies,  prejudice^ 
passion,  and  false  association.  It  does  not  spring 
forth,  like  Pallas,  in  a  sudden  heat  of  the  brain; 
but,  like  Pandora,  it  is  the  Blow  production  of  Vari- 
ous co-operating  powers,  that  lend  their  separate 
assistances  to  render  her  perfect.  To  that  amplitude 
of  taste  which  stretches  over  every  province  of  hu- 
man contemplation,  this  equipoise  of  the  inteUec? 
tual  faculties  is  immediately  necessary ;  and  a  par- 
tial and  bigotted  taste,  where  its  roots  are  spreading, 
and  deep  in  the  character,  is  always  traceable  to 
some  internal  disproportion  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mind. 

I  shall  now  consider  how  these  original  faculties, 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  develope,  are 
called  into  play  in  the  various  operations  and  quali- 
ties of  taste  :  for,  though  in  every  feature  of  it  the 
collateral  and  mediate  influence  of  each  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties  is  discernible,  yet  there  are  some 
which  take  their  more  immediate  character  and  ex- 
pression from  the  particular  agency  of  particular 
powers.  To  begin  with  the  imagination^  which,  as 
the  origin  of  all  our  complex  conceptions,  as  the 
great  purveyor  to  the  soul,  seems  to  claim  t  natural 
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precedency.-^The  particular  power  with  which  the 
unagination  is  endued,  of  combining  parts  into  a 
whole,  by  its  rapidity  in  running  through  their  rela- 
tions, gives  it  a  mighty  influence  in  matters  of  taste; 
and  this  power  is,  in  truth,  the  origin  of  all  our  com- 
plex conceptions.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative that  it  bestows  unity  on  number,  and  com- 
bines into  one  distinct  image  things  which  strike  the 
senses  separately.  And  here  we  discern  the  particu- 
lar reason  why  a  great  strength  of  fancy  interferes 
with  philosophy,  whose  chiefbusiness  lies  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  consists  in  separating  what  arc 
apparently  combined.  In  the  same  particular  power 
also  we  recognise  its  connection  with  genius;  for  in- 
veDtion,  which  is  the  principal  organ  of  genius,  is 
nothing  more  than  great  activity  and  readiness  in 
the  imagination  to  summon  all  the  relations  and 
aaiociations  which  belong  to  an  idea. 

It  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  task  thus  to  trace 
back  all  our  derived  and  compounded  powers  to 
their  simple  and  primary  sources.  The  investiga- 
tion discloses  to  us  the  agency  of  that  spirit  in 
which  all  the  operations  of  nature  arc  conducted  ; 
by  which  great  varieties  and  great  results  are  made 
to  flow  from  a  few  simple  causes,  and  which,  by 
their  various  combinations  and  reciprocities,  pro- 
dace  an  endless  diversity  of  modified  effects.  Taste, 
which  is  one  of  these  modified  results,  though  com- 
plex in  its  principles,  is  simple  in  its  feeling; 
thus  two  colours  unite  to  produce  a  third  entirely 
distinct  from  them  both.  In  as  much  as  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  volition,  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
a  sense;  for  being  once  established  in  the  mind,  it 
cannot  help  operating  when  an  object  is  presented 
to  it,  any  more  than  the  ear  can  avoid  hearing  sounds, 
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if  its  auditory  passage  be  unobstructed:  thai 
distinct  is  taste  from  the  imagination,  or  from  any 
other  of  the  simple  powers  of  the  intellect,  although 
it  be  an  emanation  from  them  all. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  something  oC 
material  organization  enters  into  its  composition 
and  character,  since  that  delicacy  and  sensibility  of 
mind,  so  necessary  to  its  perfection',  though  spring- 
ing in  great  part  from  a  particular  exercise  and 
bias  of  the  original  faculties,  is  yet  assisted  greatly 
by  a  certain  condition  of  the  external  senses,  and 
a  certain  frame  of  the  bodily  organs. 

But  although  ta^te  borrows  so  freely  from  all  the 
properties  of  our  nature,  there  is  no  one  to  which 
it  is  so  largely  indebted,  as  to  the  imagination,  ai 
hence  seems  to  be  derived  the  food  on  which  its 
infancy  is  nourished. 

The  ideas  which  are  lodged  in  the  mind  are  am^ 
tinually  loosening  from  the  sensible  objects  to  whict 
they  are  at  first  attached,  till  at  length  they  slip  out 
of  the  memory  into  the  imagination,  where,  indeed 
they  have  lost  their  original  fastenings,  but  arefui 
Dished  with  new  ties  by  that  great  associating  powe 
which  belongs  to  it,  supplied  with  new  parts  aiM 
proportions,  shaped  into  an  endless  variety  of  formi 
and  compounded  with  a  thousand  new  particulan 
yet  under  certain  general  laws  of  affinity  and  con 
nection.  This  mighty  principle  of  association^  th 
winged  minister  of  the  imagination,  is  at  the  bottoi 
of  almost  all  our  sentiments  of  the  sublime  and  th 
beautiful ;  but  this  is  plainly  an  inquiry  into  whid 
we  cannot  now  proceed.  As  I  have  talked,  how 
ever,  about  false  associations,  I  shall  just  add  ii 
explanation,  that  those  are  false  associations  whid 
a  distempered  and  distorted  fancy  produces;  o 
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which  are  of  so  particular,  confined,  and  accidental 
a  nature,  as  to  raise  sentiments  in  the  mind  that 
are  not  correspondent  to  the  general  feeling. 

From  this  short  account  of  the  imagination,  its 
influence  on  taste  is  sufficiently  clear ;  it  must  be 
sufficiently  clear  that  all  the  principles  of  its  relish, 
its  very  palate,  is  furnished  to  it  from  this  labora- 
tory of  the  mind.  Let  us  now  consider  what  me- 
mory contributes  towards  the  formation  and  pro- 
motion of  taste. 

Memory,  as  it  has  already  been  observed,  though 
subordinate  in  rank,  is  prior  in  its  operation  to  the 
fancy.  Though  it  is  plainly  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  imagination,  yet  a  great  weakness 
of  the  one  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  the  other ;  for  in  certain  in- 
tellects the  connections  between  ideas  and  their 
sensible  objects  are  speedily  dissolved,  and  con- 
sequently the  travelling  is  expeditious  and  frequent 
in  the  road  that  conducts  from  the  memory  to  the 
fancy.  The  particular  assistance  which  memory 
lends  to  the  operations  of  taste,  consists  chiefly  in 
the  materials  of  comparison  with  which  she  loads 
herself,  to  furnish  out  documents  in  aid  of  its  par- 
ticular decisions,  and  thereby  to  corroborate  its 
practical  exertions. 

Unless  the  authentic  models  of -excellence  hold 
a  sort  of  dominion  in  our  minds,  unless  an  habitual 
though  silent  reference  be  made  in  our  thoughts  to 
some  great  controuling  specimens  of  genius,  our 
study  will  be  of  a  devious  and  desultory  kind,  and 
there  will  be  wanting  that  sort  of  influence  in  our 
minds  which  is  necessary  to  point  our  reasonings, 
and  give  consistency  to  our  feelings.  Without  this 
mental  tenacity,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  are  perpetually 
conversant  with,  models,  and  with  joaen  of  taste ; 
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it  is  in  vain  that  we  move  in  the  atmosphere  oi 
wits  and  of  schools ;  we  bring  away  nothine  thai 
can  remain  sufficiently  long  by  us  to  forti^  ou 
system  with  its  nutritive  virtues.  There  is,  besides 
a  negative  task  of  the  intellect,  which  consiili 
in  the  rejection  of  ideas  that  hav6  been  used,  anc 
subjects  that  have  been  exhausted ;  a  task  whid 
implies  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  thepractiot 
of  literature,  and  the  remembrance  of  every  spo 
of  preoccupied  ground  in  the  territory  of  genius. 
^  So  much  for  the  memory.  The  reason  and  thi 
understanding,  as  well  as  their  joint  production 
the  judgement,  are  more  intimately  interwoven  will 
all  the  operations  of  taste;  but  their  principal  am 
peculiar  services  consists  in  correcting  the  reporti 
of  the  senses,  in  simplifying  and  purifVing  our  aeo 
timents,  and  in  supplying  a  standard  from  the  ave 
rage  of  our  decisions,  and  from  our  observatioii 
of  the  general  and  genuine  feelings  of  mankind 
by  which  our  enthusiasm  may  be  restrained,  am 
on  which  our  liberties  may  be  defined.  As  U 
produce  arrangement  and  order  in  our  ideas  is  thi 
characteristic  property  of  reason;  so  in  exercisin| 
this  faculty  in  the  province  of  taste,  we  gather  am 
condense  all  the  ideas  that  are  constituent  of  rea 
excellence ;  and  judgement  in  taste  is  nothing  bu 
a  quicker  execution  of  this  office,  resulting  fron 
practice,  and  a  skill  in  applying  to  this  menta 
standard,  mentioned  above,  die  objects  which  lit 
in  our  paths ;  so  that  we  may  now  perceive  whenc< 
arises  that  "  certain  art  which,"  as  Cicero  sayi 
*^  is  supplied  from  a  foreign  source,  and  claimed 
by  philosophers  as  wholly  belonging  to  their  pro 
vince ;  and  which  binds  in  a  fast  union,  and  undei 
certain  laws  of  arrangement,  those  loose  principlei 
which  lie  scattered  tluough  nature."  By  foUowmg) 
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and  not  forestaOing,  the  feelings  and  sensations, 
judgement  corrects  our  decisions,  without  repress- 
ing our  ardours :  the  laws  which  it  inscribes  in  the 
tablets  of  our  nainds,  are  of  a  generous  and  noble 
character ;  and,  like  those  legal  restraints  imposed 
upon  the  press  by  our  country's  constitution,  which 
leave  it  open  for  every  humour  to  vent  itself,  while 
they  reserve  a  power  of  subsequent  cognizance,  so 
it  is  not  till  aHer  our  first  feelings  have  pronounced, 
and  sufficient  play  has  been  given  to  the  energies 
of  our  minds,  that  judgement  interposes  with  its 
restraints  and  penalties,  and  demands  an  account 
of  our  motives  and  our  meanings. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  draw  towards  a  con- 
clusion ;  yet  I  shall  feel  content,  if  what  has  been 
said  can  serve  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that, 
by  a  right  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  they  may 
come  at  a  system  of  rules  which  will  exactly  coin- 
cide with  the  genuine  unperverted  sentiments  of 
mankind :  that  this  system  of  rules  is  a  practical 
standard  of  taste,  easy  in  its  application,  and  ge- 
nerous in  its  restrictions :  that  the  general  appro- 
bation of  a  particular  conjuncture  is  not  a  stan- 
dard of  taste,  though  the  true  standard  be  founded 
on  general  approbation,  that  is,  on  an  observation 
of  what  has  at  all  times  been  pleasing  or  displeas- 
ing to  our  uncorrupted  feelings :  that  this  standard 
results  from  a  consideration  of  the  general  qua- 
lities of  objects,  and  not  of  the  particular  acci- 
dental sensations  which  objects  produce:  that  it 
enables  us  not  only  to  determine  what  is  excellent, 
but  the  degrees  of  excellence :  that  it  enables  us 
to  determine  what  are  the  channels  through  which 
different  objects  convey  pleasure  to  the  mind  i  if 
^e  same,  in  what  degree ;  if  different,  which  is 
the  raost  dignified :  that  it  enables  us  to  take  in 
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all  the  causes  which  produce  pleasure,  and  pre- 
vents our  mistaking  between  those  which  are  es- 
sential and  those  which  are  contributive :  that, 
where  there  are  saving  and  commendable  parts  of  a 
work,  from  this  view  which  it  gives  us  of  all  the 
qualities  of  excellence,  it  prevents  our  pronouncing 
a  general  condemnation ;  a  common  fault  of  vulgar 
critics,  who  build  on  one  merit,  to  the  ruin  of 
levery  other;  and  the  source  of  that  beggarly  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  Voltaire  oa  our  imBKtrtai 
Sbakspear^. 
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ire  delighted  with  accurate  imitations  even  of  those  originals 
which  give  us  pmn  in  the  contemplation. 

B  Other  night,  the  conversation  at  the  club  tum- 
Mrincipally  upon  the  different  styles  of  composi- 

which  the  fashionable  writers  of  the  present 
Qent  have  adopted  with  most  success*  A  gen- 
lan  present,  who  is  a  little  too  loud  against  mo- 
i  literature,  but  who  supports  his  opinions  with 
eat  deal  of  sound  and  judicious  reasoning  on  the 
ect,  sent  me,  the  next  morning,  two  very  ludi- 
u  specimens,  in  imitation  of  a  favourite  histo- 

and  a  favourite  biographer ;  and  as  they  are 
t  by  the  same  hand,  I  have  copied  them  both 
my  Paper  to-day. 

nmen  of  an  intended  History  ofEnglandy  hy  the 
uthor  of  a  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman 
mpire,  representing  the  Life  of  the  illiutrious 
on  of  Waldron. 

Now  went  forth  the  spirit  of  plunder.  The  p^ 
fcic  forms  of  depredation,  which  at  this  time  sub- 
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jected  the  persons  and  pockets  of  the  metropolis  to 
the  hands  and  hangers  of  the  marauder,  naturaOy 
rivets  our  attention  to  the  exploits  of  the  son  of 
Henry  Waldron,  in  whom,  under  the  wily  alias  of    , 
George  Barrington,  I  darkly  contemplate  the  father    j 
of  that  species  of  clandestine  rapine  which  disjoini 
the  inconveniences  of  robbery  from  its  terrors,  and 
consists  in  the  insinuation  of  the  finger  or  the  hook 
into  our  personal  coffers,  and  recovering  them  triom- 
phant  with  the  spoils  of  the  insensible  benefactor. 
This  furtive  assessment  upon  property  does  not,  on 
a  first  view,  appear  worthy  of  the  transcendant  abi- 
lities of  the  freebooter  of  Kildare:  but  whatever  un- 
derwent the  touch  of  Midas  became  gold ;  and  d>e' 
transmuting  intellect  of  Barrington  invested  with 
system  and  with  science  an  art  which  had  hitherto 
been  regarded,  by  the  more  learned  and  mare  ad- 
venturous in  the  schools  of  Mercury,  with  cantemp* 
tuous  indifference,  and  was  by  them  consigned  to 
the  noviciates  of  the  lawless  fraternity.    Darting  a 
keener  glance  into  the  occupation  which  was  at 
once  to  dignify  and  to  degrade  his  future  day,  this 
plunderer  of  the  West  was  probably  fired  by  those 
very  discouragements  which  would  have  depressed 
a  less  towering  altitude  of  genius  ;  and  discerned, 
through  the  shades  of  ignominy,  a  harvest  of  glorv, 
in  a  proportion  inverse  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  m 
which  it  was  to  be  reared. 

'*  Armed  with  such  confidence  and  such  ambition, 
now  walked  forth  the  adventurer  of  Ireland,  sealing 
his  ears  to  the  syren  solicitations  of  piore  honour- 
able employs,  and  spurning  with  unhallowed  con- 
tempt the  proffered  patronage  of  the  pontiff  of  Leix- 
lip,  and  the  hope  of  histrionic  eminence  with  which 
a  successful  appearance  in  the  part  of  Jaffier  had 
saluted  hi;s  dawn.   The  metropolis  of  Hibernia  waa 
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Cbe  scene  of  his  predatory  exploits  no  longer  than 
till  the  maturity  of  habit  had  succeeded  to  the  cru- 
dities of  unpractised  timidity.  The  ripeness  of  his 
tit,  co-operating  with  a  few  instances  of  detection, 
lent  him»  fraught  with  presases  of  victory,  against 
the  capital  of  Albion ;  and  the  year  177S  will  be 
connected  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Son  of  Waldron  on  the  shores  of 
Bntain.  The  giant  capacities  of  genius  are  awake 
it  those  hours  and  in  those  situations  wherein  minds 
of  a  plebeian  mould  resign  themselves  to  the  tor* 
pots  of  slumber;  and  the  tedious  interval  which  was 
pened  in  the  Dorset  Yacht  was  made  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  his  future  hopes,  by  laying  the 
fidthless  foundation  of  a  felonious  friendship  with 
one  of  the  co-partners  of  his  voyage. 

"  A  tale  of  wealth  and  ancestry  was  fabricated  by 
oar  child  of  fortune^  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  suspi- 
cion into  security,  and  conciliating  doubt  into  confi- 
dence. The  latter  of  these  pretensions  was  of  a  na- 
ture sufficiently  unsubstantial  to  elude  the  fear  of 
ietection ;  but  as  the  former  was  to  be  corroborated 
!>y  external  evidences,  and  as  a  solitary  score  of  gui- 
leas  was  the  only  basis  on  which  it  could,  at  this 
sarly  epoch  of  his  life,  be  erected,  it  became  neces- 
lary  to  make  an  instantaneous  appeal  to  his  mighty 
ibilities.  His  first  successes  held  the  world  in  awe ; 
England  trembled  at  the  name  of  Barrington ;  and 
the  march  of  the  hero  of  Hibernia  was  every  where 
narked  with  personal  depredations.  From  the  win- 
ter solstice  to  the  equinox  of  spring,  he  prosecuted  a 
leries  of  exploits  unequalled  in  craft  and  ingenuity 
UQong  the  sons  of  Adam.  The  walls  of  Ranelagh 
irere  the  scene  of  his  maiden  claims  upon  the  invo- 
untary  contributions  of  the  public ;  and  in  the  tran- 
tient  revolution  of  a  single  evening  a  Kpight  of  the 
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Bath,  nine  Peers  of  the  Realm,  and  five  othenof 
the  brightest  luminaries  in  the  globe  of  fashiooi 
were  reduced,  by  the  fingers  of  the  son  of  Waldron^ 
to  the  necessity  of  inquiring  the  hour  of  the  nigfat 
from  those  of  their  friends  in  whose  fobs  he  fisd 
still  left  the  sources  of  information. 

*'  The  magic  of  the  fcenatorial  rod  was  not  wanti 
ing  for  the  purposes  of  converting  his  watches  ints 
wealth ;  and  his  intimacy  with  his  fellow*yoyagersf 
the  Dorset  Yacht  was  supported  with  the  gtittoriog 
robberies  of  Ranelagh.  But  the  gratitude  of  the 
depredator  of  Hibemia  walked  forth  with  uneanl 
pace  by  the  side  of  his  emoluments.  This  friena  cf 
the  Dorset  Yacht,  and  the  friends  of  this  hieaif 
and  every  collateral  relative,  were  laid  under  ooft> 
tribution  to  the  unasking  necessities  of  the  pupil  of 
Mercury.  At  their  nocturnal  meetings,  he  silently 
contemplated  his  gains  amid  the  unsuspicious  joji 
of  Bacchus :  and  promoted  a  full  flow  of  hilarity, 
not  as  an  aid  to  wit,  or  as  an  antidote  to  care,  but  ai 
a  soporific  to  suspicion,  that  his  hand  might  find  a 
facile  entrance  into  those  favourite  haunts  of  Us 
divinity,  the  pocket  and  the  fob. 

*'  But  these  subaltern  modes  of  chicane,  however 
they  might  relieve  his  necessities,  or  supply  his  pro- 
digality, could  by  no  means  saturate  his  ambitioo. 
He  was  an  eagle,  that  aspired  rather  to  the  perilous 
glory  of  a  victory  over  the  vulture,  than  to  the  safe 
luxury  of  a  meal  upon  the  dove;  and  the  court  <kf 
the  British  potentate  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
proudest  achievements  in  this  field  of  adventure. 
The  ecclesiastical  habit,  not  now  assumed  for  the  fii^ 
time  as  a  skreen  to  the  plots  of  the  plunderer,  fcir- 
nished  him  with  a  passport  to  the  presence  of  ma- 
jesty; and  a  lord  of  the  council  unconsciously  re- 
signed to  the  felonious  hand  of  the  Hibernian  the 
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;  ensign  of  his  order.  Nor  was  a  less  sum 
.  which  was  delivered  in  exchange  for  the 
r  St*  James's,  the  reward  of  that  audacity 
itness,  of  which  the  detection  would  have 
^  terminated  in  the  prison  and  the  halter, 
he  wide  and  still  widening  limits  of  the  Bri- 
ige  were  not  commensurate  to  the  reach 
edatory  ambition;  and  prince  Orlow,  of 
i  empress  had  testified  her  estimation  bjthe 
muff-box  of  inestimable  price,  could  not 
in  this  splendid  pledge  of  imperial  predi- 
ithin  the  domain  of  this  triumphant  arch- 
: ;  and  the  queen  of  the  Russias  had  nearly 
lute  to  the  prince  of  pick-pockets,  through 
tant  medium  of  the  hyberborean  peer. 
Fortune,  who  does  not  alway3  crown  with 
le  enterurises  of  the  warrior,  or  the  bene* 
)f  the  saint,  may  well  be  imagined  to  coun- 
iie  snares  of  the  felon ;  and  the  favourite  of 
if  by  a  seasonable  detection  of  the  transfer, 
I  the  power  of  dazzling  English  eyes  with 
icence  of  his  queen.     On  his  day  of  trial, 
ity  of  his  defence,  and  the  lenity  of  Orlow, 
bis  escape  from  the  penal  consequences  of 
ess.  But  the  notoriety  both  of  the  attempt 
iscovery,  so  closely  rivetted  on  him  the 
li  the  public,  that  for  one  year  and  nine 
equestered  himself  from  the  unhallowed 
plunder;  and,  subsisting  on  the  fruits  of 
mis,  beguiled  the  interregnum  of  disho- 
'esuming  that  attention  to  literary  amuse- 
ich  he  had  successfully  cultivated,  ere  the 
rceny  had  swallowed  up  the  calmer  plea- 
he  pen  and  the  page.    But  the  influence 
^  kttres  was  shed  in  vain  on  his  licentious 
nd  the  opportunity  of  appropriating  the 
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contents  of  his  landlord's  till  was  found  too  power* 
ful  for  the  sense  either  of  safety  or  compunction. 

'^  The  dykes  of  a  stream  once  removed,  its  course 
is  not  easily  recalled  within  its  pristine  bounds ;  and 
he  now  returned,  with  appetite  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  his  fast,  to  the  practices  of  manual  con« 
veyance.  But  he  had  wearied  the  liberality  of  For-' 
tune  ;  and  the  clandestine  capture  of  a  silver  dine- 
piece  sent  the  son  of  Waldron  to  one  of  those  scenes 
of  compulsory  labour,  where,  in  the  disposal  of  Us     | 
time,  neither  the  choice  nor  the  genius  of  the     - 
labourer  is  consulted.     Now  walked  forth  to  the'   J 
Hulks  of  Woolwich  the  adventurer  of  Ireland :  and    ] 
the  spade  and  the  mattock  were  the  rugged  imple*    -i 
ments  that  now  filled  that  hand  which  had  hitherto     i 
revelled  in  the  soft  and  easy  labour  of  solicitiDC  the    j 
watch,  and  diving  into  the  rich  recesses  oi  the 
pocket. 

*'  The  humanity  of  the  superintendant  of  the  con- 
victs, in  concurrence  with  the  sedulous  activity  of 
the  degraded  minister  of  secret  rapine,  abridged  the 
term  of  his  confinement,  which,  from  three  years,' 
was  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  original  number ;  at 
the  expiration  whereof,  he  was  once  again  let  loose 
upon  society,  notorious  in  his  person,  enfeebled  ill 
his  frame,  and  discarded  from  his  creditable  con* 
nexions :  yet  was  he  not  the  more  reduced  in  spirits, 
or  less  determined  to  prosecute  anew  his  career  of 
depredation.  But  frequent  detection  will  engender 
caution,  though  it  conquer  not  our  resolution ;  and, 
although  he  abated  not  the  frequency,  he  redoubled 
the  secresy,  and  refined  upon  the  subtlety  of  his 
thefts.  Of  the  latter  quality,  an  instance  may  be 
adduced,  for  which  we  shall  in  vain  seek  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  readiness  and  ingenuity. 

'^  As  he  was  one  day  prowling  for  his  prey  in  the 
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ways  of  the  metropolis,  his  eye  encountered  a  dis- 
tant multitude,  to  which,  as  to  the  field  of  victory, 
he  triimiphantly  advanced.    Urging  his  passage 
tiiirough  the  press,  he  dimly  discovered  in  the  centre 
a  gentleman  who  had  dropped  in  sudden  death.  He 
sprung  forwards  with  agonized  impatience,  gazed 
inth  affected  horror  on  the  palid  visage  of  the  apo- 
^ectic  Tictim,  and  *  Great  God!  my  Uncle !  my 
Uncle!'  was  the  bursting  exclamation  which  drew 
•nhim  the  wonder  and  compassion  of  the  surround- 
ing throng.  *  In  the  name  of  mercy/  continued  the 
bypocrite  of  Kildare,  *  in  the  name  of  mercy,  pro- 
rare  me  a  hackney  or  other  conveyance,  that  I  may 
bear  away  and  honour  with  the  last  gloomy  offices 
sf  iin|>€ai8hkig  affection  the  remains  of  the  brother 
sf  my  £ftther.   His  urgent  entreaties  were  humane- 
ly complied  with,  and  the  dead  and  the  living  enter- 
ed at  once  into  the  chariot,  while  to  the  charioteer 
the  latter  of  the  two,  with  faultering  accents,  noti- 
Eed  the  place  of  his  melancholy  destination. 
-  *^  We  have  already  seen  that  to  the  collector  of 
Ireland  a  voyage  or  a  journey  was  not,  as  to  others, 
an  interval  of  relaxation:  the  precious  moments 
were  now  devoted  to  the  lucrative  labour  of  stripping 
from  tlie  carcass  of  his  silent  Uncle  his  now  need- 
lessapfHirtenances :  and  the  handkerchief  of  the  de- 
funct was  made  the  receiver  of  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  abrupt  expirer.  Scarce  completed  was 
the  spoliation,  ere  the  chariot  and  the  charioteer 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  a  cliirurgeon,  to  which  he  had 
dmdestinely  directed  the  son  of  Jehu.  A  purloiner 
of  the  ordinary  rate  of  ability  would  have  remained 
exultingly  content  with  having  thus  far  succeeded 
in  his  mighty  machinations*  But  not  in  these  imper- 
fect depredations  do  I  recognise  theSonof  Waldron. 
U  leras  reserved  for  the  pickpocket  of  Iceland;  after 

p3 
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having  feigned  the  ties  of  affinity  with  an  unknown 
carcass,  and  forced  from  it  an  illegal  inheritance, 
to  round  this  master-stroke  of  chicane,  by  con* 
signing  the  body,  for  a  stipulated  purchase^  to  the 
blade  of  the  anatomist. 

'<  But  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  felon 
only  lead  to  a  confidence  that  terminates  in  dis- 
covery :  and  the  plain  of  Enfield  was  destined  per- 
haps to  be  the  last  scene  of  his  violations  of  pro- 
perty upon  English  ground.    A  palpable  detection 
of  his  hand  in  the  act  of  invading  the  fob  of  an 
English  commoner,  occasioned  primarily  his  sei- 
zure, and  finally  his  conviction.  As  his  spirit  never 
sunk  with  its  circumstances,  he  incurred  not  the' 
sentence  of  transportation  without  vigorous  eflbrts 
for  its  prevention ;  and  as  eloquence  was  not  lew 
eminently  his  talent  than  manual  dexterity,  he  neg- 
lected not,  when  summoned  to  his  defence,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  passions  of  the  Jury  and  his  auditon. 
Eloquence,  the  substitute  of  honesty,  decks  itself 
in  its  robes  of  purity,  only  to  consummate  its  im- 
positions ;  and  Barrmgton  imagined,  by  his  rheto- 
rical efforts,  to  hoodwink  with  a  new  bandaged  the 
eye  of  justice.  But  his  oratory  was  turned  against 
itself;  and  he  forgot,  in  this  hour  of  affliction,  that 
he  was  provoking  still  further  the  clamours  of  an 
indignant  public,  by  evincing  the  possession  of 
those  powers,  a  more  politic  direction  of  which 
might  have  transplanted  him  from  the  bar  of  the 
culprit  to  the  bench  of  the  bishop. 

''  The  recorder  of  England's  capital,  whose  som- 
brous  lips  were  the  vehicle  of  his  sentence,  omitted 
not  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  offender  this 
deep  aggravation  of  bis  criminality  ;  and  a  rumour 
went  forth,  that  the  tears  of  the  penitent  pick- 
pocket of  Kildare  were  wiped  with  a  cambric  trophy 
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of  former  achievements.  At  this  hoar  I  mentally 
descry  him  in  the  Bay  of  Botany,  either  realizing 
the  professions  of  contrition  which  he  held  forth  in 
his  defence,  and  a  saint  among  his  fallen  associates, 
or  employing  the  interval  of  his  septennial  exile  in 
devising  new  forms  of  fraud,  new  artifices  of  con- 
cealment, or  new  immunities  from  justice. 

*'  Thus  in  one  dark  day  was  crumbled  into  dust 
tbe  grandeur  of  the  hero  of  Hibernia ;  and  as  he 
moved  along,  melancholy  and  slow,  the  hall  of  jus- 
tice, there  ran  along  the  dome  a  collective  sigh, 
that  stole  from  the  bosoms  of  maids,  and  wives,  and 
widows — a  desponding  host — while  it  was  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  who  assisted  at  the  spectacle, 
tbat  the  sorrowing  Son  of  Waldron  had  more  the 
appearance  of  an  emissary  sent  forth  on  the  pious 
emmd  of  propagating  the  Gospel,  or  a  new  bishop 
on  his  way  to  the  sacerdotal  throne,  with  the  pre- 
htical  Nolo  in  his  mouth,  than  the  culprit  of  Kil- 
dare,  transported  by  the  Recorder  of  the  capital  of 
Albion  to  the  realm  of  rogues  in  the  Southern 
Main.*' 


I  proposed  to  accompany  this  specimen  of  mo- 
dem historiography  with  another  in  the  same  spirit, 
that  might  serve  to  represent  the  perfection  of  mo- 
dem biography ;  but  not  having  sufficient  room  for 
its  insertion,  I  must  reserve  it  for  my  next  paper. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish 
that  the  language  of  my  country  were  reduced  by 
certain  decorous  regulations,  to  a  more  consistent 
use  and  application.  There  is  as  much  propriety 
in  clothing  a  subject,  as  in  dressing  our  persons; 
and  to  enter  a  grave  assembly  with  a  hunting  whip 

and  bootS;  is  scarcely  npre  irregular  than  to  write 
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tlie  fautor  J  of  an  emperor  with  the  langtu^  of 
aactioneer.  Not  less  absurd  is  it  to  mistake  a  <l 
died  formality  of  expression*,  for  a  real  diCTity 
style:  in  proportion  as  nature  is  sublimer  than  a 
so  is  that  genuine  greatness  which  is  the  rerak 
an  unafiected  and  appropriate  language,  'above  t 
reach  of  a  tumid  phraseology. 

The  observation  is  as  true  of  poetry  as  of  priM 
and  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  m 
g\e  words  of  which  some  of  the  grandest  panu 
of  our  great  Milton  are  composed,  will  find  tl 
they  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  vocabulary 
common  life,  and  are  taken,  ^  it  were,  warm  ai 
breathing,  from  the  daily  intercourse  of  80cie( 
and  the  agitated  commerce  of  busy  scenes*  1 
skilful  combinations,  and  the  charms  of  his  rhythi 
he  has  bestowed  on  these  words  an  inconceival 
force  in  their  new  situations;  audit  is  easy  topei 
out  a  multitude  of  places  in  the  Paradise  Lot 
where  the  simple  word  bad  appears  with  an  une 
pected  lustre,  and  is  really  the  most  dignified  ai 
important  in  the  line.  I  think  my  poetical  readc 
will  allow  that  what  follows  is  some  proof  of  tl 
truth  of  this  remark. 

**  Sonumberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen."  i.  84 
*'  Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 

To  that  bad  eminence."  ii.  6. 
"  So  spake  the  false  archangel,  and  infus*d 

Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast."  v.  69 
"  So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inclos'd 

In  serpent,  inmate  bad ."     ix.  495. 
"  In  recompence  (for  such  compliance  bad 

Such  recompence  best  merits)."    ix.  995. 
"  I  told  you  then  he  should  prevail^  and  speed 

On  his  iad  errand."    x.  i-I* 
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"  Though  divided 


With  that  bad  woman."    x.  837. 

I  shall  conclude  for  to-day  with  two  lines  of  Per- 
sius,  which  I  shall  apply  to  my  own  particular  case, 
and  which  must  serve  for  answer  to  those  of  my 
readers  who  may  wish  for  a  little  more  of  modern 
point  and  antithesis,  of  flourish  and  of  fustian,  in 
this  my  unambitious  undertaking ; 

Non  equidem  hoc  studeo,  bullatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Fagina  turgescat,  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo. 

SAT.  5,  19^ 
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Assem  jmra,  et  acdpe  aureamfabidam.  yldt.  mir. 

A  tnie  and  particular  account  of  the  lif(^  character*  and  bdianour 

of»  &c. 


•■•«  • 


My  readers  are  here  presented,  according  to  my 
promise,  with  a  specimen  of  modern. Biographt. 

Sheet  omitted  in  B— 's  Life  g^  Johnson. 

<<  April  the  20th,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  J.B^Y 
I  regret  that  I  have  preserved  but  few  minutes  of 
his  conversation  on  that  day,  though  he  was  less 
talkative,  and  fuller  of  capriciousness  and  contra- 
dictions than  usual ;  as  the  following  dialogue  may 
show — whilst  at  the  same  time  it  proves  that  there 
is  no  question  so  entirely  barren  of  matter  or  argu- 
ment, which  could  not  furnish  him  an  occasion  of 
displaying  the  powers  of  his  mighty  mind.  We 
talked  of  public  places  ;  and  one  gentleman  spoke 
warmly  in  praise  of  Sadler's  Wells.  Mr.  C — — , 
who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  wishing  to  reinstate  himself  in  his 
good  opinion,  thought  he  could  not  do  it  more  ef- 
fectually than  by  decrying  such  light  amusements 
as  those  of  tumbling  and  rope-dancing :  in  particu- 
lar, he  asserted  that  '  a  rope-dancer  was  in  his 
opinion  the  most  despicable  of  human  beings.' 
Johnson  (awfully  rolling  himself  as  he  prepared  to 
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speak,  and  bursting  out  into  a  thundering  tone), 
*  Sir,  you  might  as  well  say  that  St.  Paul  was  the 
most  despicable  of  human  beings.  Let  us  beware 
how  we  petulantly  and  ignorantly  traduce  a  cha- 
racter which  puts  all  other  characters  to  shame. 
Sir,  a  rope-dancer  concentres  in  himself  all  the 
cardinal  virtues.' 

^'  Well  as  I  was  by  this  time  acquainted  with  the 
sophistical  talents  of  my  illustrious  friend,  and  often 
as  I  had  listened  to  him  in  wonder,  while  he  '  made 
tlie  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  I  could  not  but 
suppose  that,  for  once,  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
Tiolence  into  an  assertion  which  he  could  not  sup- 
port. Urged  by  my  curiosity,  and  perhaps  rather 
wickedly  desirous  of  leading  him  into  a  contest,  I 
ventured,  leaning  briskly  towards  him  across  my 

fiiend  the  duke  of 's  chair,  to  say,  in  a  sportive 

iamiliar  manner,  which  he  sometimes  indulgently 
permitted  me  to  use ;  '  Indeed,  Dr.  Johnson !  did  I 
bear  you  right  ?  a  rope-dancer  concentre  in  himself 
$11  the  cardinal  virtues  T  The  answer  was  ready. 
<— J<^nson.  *  Why,  yes.  Sir ;  deny  it  who  dare.  I 
say,  in  a  rope-dancer  there  is  Temperance,  and 
FaiA,  and  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  Justice,  and 
Prudence,  and  Fortitude.'  Still  I  was  not  satisfied; 
and  was  desirous  to  hear  his  proofs  at  length. — 
BoBwell.  '  Why  to  be  sure,  Sir,  Fortitude  I  can 
easily  conceive.' — Johnson  (interrupting  me.)  ^  Sir, 
if  you  cannot  conceive  the  rest,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
that  you  conceive  the  seventh.  But  to  those  who 
cannot  comprehend,  it  is  necessary  to  explain. 
Why  then.  Sir,  we  will  begin  with  Temperance. 
Sir,  if  the  joys  of  the  bottle  entice  him  one  inch 
beyond  the  line  of  sobriety,  his  life  or  his  limbs 
must  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  excess.  Then,  Sir,  there 
is  F«itb.  Without  unshaken  confidence  in  his  own 
powers;  and  fuU  assurance  that  the  rope  is  firni; 
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his  temperance  will  be  of  but  littte  advantage :  thcr 
unsteadiness  of  his  nerves  would  soon  prove  as  fa- 
tal as  the  intoxication  of  his  brain.     Next,  Sir,  we 
have  Hope.    A  dance  so  dangerous,  who  ever  ex- 
hibited, unless  lured  by  the  hope  of  fortune  'or  of 
fame  ?  Charity  next  follows :  and  what  instance  of 
charity  shall  be  opposed  to  that  of  him,  who,  in 
the  hope  of  administering  to  the  gratification  of 
others,  braves  the  hiss  of  multitudes,  and  derides 
the  dread  of  death?     Then,  Sir,  what  man  will 
^  withhold  from  the  funambulist  the  praise  of  Jos- 
•  tice,  who  considers  his  inflexible  uprightness^  and 
that  he  holds  his  balance  with  so  steady  a  hand,  as 
never  to  incline,  in  the  minutest  degree,  to  one 
side  or  the  other  ?    Nor,  in  the  next  place,  is  his 
Prudence  more  disputable  than  his  Justice.    He 
has  chosen,  indeed,  a  perilous  accomplishment; 
but,  while  it  is  remembered  that  he  is  temerarious 
in  the  maturity  of  his  art,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  cautious  in  its  commencement ;  and 
that,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  rudiments  of  rope- 
dancing,  he  might  securely  fail  in  his  footing,  whDe 
his  instructors  stood  ready  on  either  side  to  prevent 
or  to  alleviate  his  fall.  Lastly,  Sir,  those  wnofrom 
dulness  or  obduracy  shall  refuse  to  the  rope-dan- 
cer the  applauses  due  to  Temperance^  Faith,  HopCi 
Charity,  Justice,  and  Prudence,  will  yet  scarcely 
be  so  desperate  in  falsehood  or  in  folly,  as  to  deny 
him  the  laurels  of  Fortitude.     He  that  is  content 
to  vacillate  on  a  cord,  while  his  fellow-mortals  tread 
securely  on  the  broad  basis  of  terra  firma  ;  who 
performs  the  jocund  evolutions  of  the  dance  on  a 
superficies,  compared  to  which,  the  verge  of  a  pre- 
cipice is  a  stable  station ;  may  rightfully  snatch  the 
wreath  from  the  conqueror  and  the  martyr  ;  may 
boast  that  he  exposes  himself  to  hazards,  from 
which  he  might  fly  to  the  cannon's  mouth  as  to  a 
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refiige  or  a  relaxation !  Sir,  let  us  now  be  told  no 
more  of  the  infamy  of  the  rope-dancer/ — When  he 
had  ended,  I  could  not  help  whispering  Sir  J.  B. 
Boswelly '  How  wonderfully  does  our  friend  extri- 
cate himself  out  of  difficulties !  He  is  like  quicksil- 
ver :  try  to  grasp  him  in  your  hand,  and  he  makes 
his  escape  between  every  finger.'  This  image  I  af- 
terwards ventured  to  mention  to  our  great  Moralist 
and  Lexicographer,  saying, '  May  I  not  flatter  my- 
sdf.  Sir,  that  it  was  a  passable  metaphor  ?' — John- 
son. *  Why,  yes,  Sir.* 


I  don't  know  that  I  can  fill  up  my  sheet  better 
than  by  laying  the  following  curious  letters  before 
the  public. 

Jurare  in  verba  magistti.-^ 
To  swear  by  rule. 

*'T0  DOCTOR  OLIVE-BRANCH. 

"  DEAR  LARSON, 

"  Curse  me,  old  boy,  if  I  don't  like  your 
papers  confoundedly,  and  think  them  almost  as 
^ood  a  lounge  as  the  Jockey-Club,  or  the  Carlton- 
house  Magazine.  As  you  pass  o£P  for  a  devilish  moral 
fellow,  and  all  that,  I  wish  you  would  gives  us  a 
d — ned  spunky  paper  against  the  vulgar  sons  of 

who  take  upon  them  to  use  the  oaths  of  us 

fellows  of  fashion.  It  is  a  cursed  thing  (now  is  it 
not  ?)  that  we  can't  keep  a  new  execration  among 
us  for  a  week,  before  it  gets  into  the  d — ned  throats 
of  the  canaille*  Judge  for  yourself: — I  heard  my 
hosier's  shop-boy  utter  a  curse  yesterday,  which 
cost  me  andmy  valet  three  days  in  composing^  and 
VOL.  XXXVII,  a 
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which  was  as  good  as  new,  I  never  having  sported 
it  above  six  times,  and  that  only  in  the  very  bat 
and  most  select  company.    Do,  dear  doctor,  tdl 

these how  d — ned  immoral  this  is.    Think  rf 

some  method  to  prevent  it,  and  you'll  oblige. Ae 
whole  world  of  fashion,  amongst  whom  is, 

"  Yours  infernally, 

f'  CROSS  CURRICLK. 

"  p.  S.  Excuse  errors.  D — mn  me  if  I  have  written 
so  much  at  one  sitting  since  I  left  Eton." 

To  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  deciphering,! 
have  in  many  places  corrected  for  him  the  oruo- 
graphy  of  the  following  ep^le. 

ft 

**  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 
"  HONERED  DOCTOR, 

**  I  lives  as  coachman  at  squire  Wealthy'sin 
Yorkshire.  Master  takes  in  your  papers,  but  we  al- 
ways has  'um  first  in  the  sarvants  hall.  As  I  reads 
to  the  rest,  they  all  desires  me  to  send  their  com- 
plaints to  you  in  the  lump,  hoping  as  you  will  try 
your  hand  at  the  curing  an  'um.  Last  week,  a  ne- 
phew of  master's,  one  of  your  fine  men  of  London, 
comed  here  wisiting.  To  be  sure  he  drove  into  the 
court-yard,  four  in  hand,  quite  natural,  and'  as  if  he 
had  been  a  coachman  born  ;  but  when  he  got  oat 
of  his  phaeton,  I  could  not  for  the  life  an  me  help 
laughing  at  im:  his  hair  was  cropt  like  little  John's 
the  postillion  ;  he  had  on  a  little  cote,  that  reached 
but  half  way  down  his  thighs,  made  as  broad  behind 
as  old  Moses  Modus's,the  parish  school-master,  and 
the  cape  dangling  down  his  back,  as  if  he  had  been 
half  asleep  when  he  was  dressing.— Since  he  came 
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here,  he  had  put  the  whole  house  into  a  stagnation- 
Nan  was  in  a  fine  quandary  about  the  pudden  thing 
as  'urn  wears  to  pin  their  caps  to :  at  last  'twas 
found  in  one  of  the  young  gemman's  sarvants  neck- 
cloths ;  and  he  himself,  the  other  day,  cut  the  cu- 
rate's walking-cane  into  four  pieces  for  his  own  use^ 
and  generally  carries  one  an*um  about  in  his  pocket. 
He  takes  great  plesure  in  seting  us  sarvants  by 
the  eers^  and  but  yesterday  he  made  two  boys, 
helpers  of  mine,  set'to,  as  he  called  it,  till  one  was 
blinded,  and  the  other  }ost  three  fore-teeth  and  a 
grinder*  IBob  the  footman  says  he  herd  im  say  at 
table  afterwards,  that  he  never  seed  fellows  make 
themselves  up  better,  that  hadn't  had  no  sience ; 
that  they  stood-to  for  a  dozen  rounds  before  ither 
would  give  in ;  and  that  they  fought  till  little  John 
got  bom  his  eyes  closed. 

'^  Would  you  think  it,  Doctor,  this  genmtan  bata 
cotched  all  our  oaths  as  well  as  our  other  fashions. 
Till  he  corned  amongst  us,  none  of  the  family,  except 
the  men  sarvants,  ever  so  much  as  thought  of  swar- 
ing;  but  he  has  our  damns  and  blasts  as  glib  and  as 
natural  as  us  who  knows  no  better — which  J  thinks 
is  a  burning  shame  :  and  I  fancies  to  myself  that  my 
horses  have  grown  rusty  since  they  have  herd  as 
other  people  can  curse  them  as  well  as  Ben  Crump. 
So  pray,  Doctor,  tell  us,  has  not  freebom  Englisl^- 
men  a  right  to  their  own  oaths  as  well  as  to  books 
of  th^ir  own  making  ?  and  does  the  law  give  a  gem- 
man  any  right  to  curse  and  sware  like  a  sarvant  ? 
"  From  yours,  Rev,  Doctor,  to  command, 

**  BEN  CRUMP. 

"  P.  S.  The  scullion  wants  to  know  if  he  mayn't 
sware  upon  his  honour,  if  gemmen  takes  to  b— ;jt- 
ing  of  eyes  ?" 

q2 
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While  these  letters  lay  on  my  table,  my  friend  ^ 
the  Projector  happened  to  enter  my  apartment.  I 
put  them  into  his  hands,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  start  some  useful  speculation  in  his  mind. 
No, sooner  had  he  cast  his  eye  over  them,  than, 
seizing  his  hat  and  cane,  he  hastened  out,  telling 
me,  as  he  shut  the  door,  that  I  should  hear  from 
him.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning  the  follow- 
ing paper  was  brought  me. 


«  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

^'  The  casual  visit  which  I  paid  you  yesterday 
has  been  the  means  of  relieving  me  from  much  per- 
plexity.   For  some  time  past,  my  thoughts  have 
been  much  employed  in  search  of  an  effectual  me- 
thod to  supply  that  deficiency  which  the  public  re- 
venue must  feel,  whenever  the  proposed  andmudi- 
wished-for  abolition  of  lotteries  shdl  take  place.   I 
must  own,  however,  that  nothing  feasible  presented 
itself,  until  the  letters  of  your  correspondents  sug- 
gested a  plan,  of  which  I  hasten  to  give  you  the 
outlines.     Should  it  meet  your  approbation,  and 
be  favourably  received  by  your  readers,  I  shall  be 
encouraged  to  offer  it,  in  a  more  systematic  form, 
and  on  a  larger  scale,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
minister,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  budget  in 
next  session  of  parliament. 

'^  In  the  first  place  then,  I  would  humbly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Legislature,  to  make  a  public  decla- 
ration, *  That  all  oaths  and  curses  within  these 
realms  are  the  property  of  the  nation/  This  being 
assented  to,  as  it  must  be,  it  follows  that  the  nation, 
by  its  representatives,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them. 
I  know  that  cursing  and  swearing  is  already  prohi- 
bited by  law,  and  fines  imposed  on  those  who  trans- 
gress ;  but,  as  such  laws  are  much  too  illiberally 
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constructed  for  these  polite  and  enlightened  times, 
the  sooner  they  are  repealed  the  better,  especially 
as  they  are  very  seldom  enforced,  and  not  even 
generally  known. 

"  But  where  vices  cannot  be  entirely  restrained, 
a  wise  politician  will  endeavour  to  make  them  sub- 
servient to  the  public  benefit.  On  this  principle,  I 
propose  to  admit  every  body  to  the  free  use  of 
oaths,  who  will  take  out  a  licence  for  the  purpose ; 
for  which  each  shall  pay  in  proportion  to  his  for- 
tune, profession,  and  education.  To  effectuate  this, 
there  shall  be  a  Board  of  Blasphemy  established  in 
the  metropolis,  with  subordinate  Comptrollers  of 
Cursing  in  every  county  and  great  town ;  and  the 
celebrated  declaration,  nulli  vendemusy  nuUi  nega- 
himus  aut  differemusy  may  be  made  the  motto  of 
this  new  estsSblishment. 

''  Every  person  shall  be  furnished,  on  taking  out 
his  licence,  with  a  catalogue  of  such  oaths,  execra- 
tions, and  exclamations,  as  shall  be  judged  most 
suitable  to  his  rank,  abilities,  &c.  These  alone  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  pronounce,  while  a  heavy  pe- 
nalty shall  be  the  consequence  of  his  exceeding 
them.  Thus,  the  proper  distinctions  and  gradations 
of  society  shall  be  marked  even  in  its  vices;  and  we 
shall  no  longer  have  a  duke  or  a  lord  chancellor 
thundering  out  the  vulgar  curses  of  a  waggoner ;  or 
hear  lisped  from  the  mouth  of  a  sturdy  ploughman, 
those  select  blasphemies,  stolen,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  foot-boy^  from  his  master's  table. 

"  That  there  may  be  always  a  proper  supply  to 
answer  the  consumption,  I  would  have  it  ordered, 
that  all  masters  of  colleges,  tutors,  &c.  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  re- 
turns of  all  those  youths  that  are,  in  the  common 
meaning,  good  fornothing.  Of  these,  the  Board  shall 

q3 
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select  such  as  seem  to  have  talents  for  the  composi- 
tion of  oaths,  who  shall  be  employed,  in  an  academy 
to  be  built  for  the  purpose,  in  repairing,  renewing, 
polishing,  and  inventing  those  essential  requisites  to 
social  mirth,  to  sound  argument,  and  to  every  spe- 
cies of  polite  conversation.  Mucli  assistance  in  this 
way  may  be  expected  from  those  gentlemen  of  the 
army  who  have  sworn  themselves  into  a  reputation 
for  courage.  As  to  the  studies  necessary  for  this 
occupation,  any  book  of  divinity  will  furnish  matter 
for  a  thousand  ingenious  blasphemies.  I  have  even 
known  a  young  man  of  talents  turn  his  Catechism 
to  a  very  good  account  in  this  way.  But  as  the  pub- 
lic has  no  right  to  expect  that  the  labours  of  these 
men  should  be  gratuitous,  I  would  have  the  works 
of  each  secured  to  him,  by  exclusive  patent  for  a 
certain  time,  before  they  are  thrown  into  the  com- 
mon stock. 

**  For  gentlemen  of  the  navy  and  army,  there 
might  be  compiled  a  set  of  sesquipedalian  exclama- 
tions, none  of  which  should  consist  of  less  than  three 
syllables ;  and  here,  by  the  by,  I  can't  help  remark- 
ing, that,  as  the  language  of  oaths  is  extensive 
enough  to  fill  a  dictionary,  I  don't  know  why  it 
should  not  be  held  considerable  enough  to  have  a 
grammar  of  its  own,  the  arrangements  of  which 
might  help  to  regulate  the  distribution  I  have  pro- 
posed. Who  knows,  under  due  management,  how 
susceptible  it  might  be  found  of  poetical  sublimity  ? 
The  prosody  of  oaths  would  be  no  very  difficult 
thing  to  adjust,  as  the  great  variety  and  enlargement 
which  this  bold  language  has  of  late  years  received, 
afford  us  words  of  all  sorts  of  measures ;  as  thus ; 

'Spondeus  -     -     d — n  me. 

f  yrrbichius       u    u   dem  me. 
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Trochaeus 

-    u     d— n  it. 

Iambus 

o    -    be  d — ned. 

Molossus 

-     -    -    d— nation. 

Dactylus 

-    u    o    d—nable* 

Amphimacer 

-    u    -    d — ^n  it  all. 

Aujphibrachys 

o     -     u    0  d — n  it. 

Anapsestus 

o    u    -    d — ble  d— n. 

175 


For  the  support  of  literature  and  classical  know- 
edge,  all  graduates  of  the  universities  shall  be  al- 
owed  to  curse  and  swear  ad  libitum  in  Latin,  Greek, 
ir  Hebrew,  together  with  the  free  use  of  all  tlie 
lames  that  they  may  find  registered  in  Boyle's  Pan- 
heoD,  of  which,  with  a  little  application,  they  may 
3nn  combinations  of  curses  in  endless  variety,  and 
uted  to  every  emergency. 

"  Any  person  who  can  produce  undoubted  evi- 
ence  of  his  never  having  been  detected  in  framing 
proposition  or  drawing  a  conclusion,  who  can  be 
vtTzxitedL  reason  proofs  and  can  make  affidavit  that 
mever  has  been  convinced,  shall  have  an  unlimited 
edit  at  the  treasury  of  the  institution ;  for,  without 
ths,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  pass  for  a  man 
humour  or  pleasantry;  but  it  is  fitting  he  should 
y  for  them  at  an  advanced  rate,  since  they  will 

to  him  the  only  substitute  for  wit  or  knowledge, 
r  good  sense  or  good  breeding. 
"  Professed  siory-ietters  should  also  be  supplied 
orally,  as  so  much  of  their  success  depends  on 
e  happy  selection  and  arrangement  of  these  ex- 
etives ;  and  scarcely  a  man  of  anecdote  but  would 
il  in  the  effect  of  his  good  things,  if  they  were 
>t  judiciously  seasoned  with  some  of  this  literary 
ayenne. 

''No  man  who  can  blush  at  a  falsehood,  or  who 
in  sit  out  a  sermon,  or  who  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
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serious,  or  who  does  not  fill  bumpers,  or  compose 
sentiments — in  short,  nobody  convicted,  by  a  jury 
of  good  and  true  swearers,  of  being  an  oddfellmt 
shall  be  furnished  on  any  terms  ;  and  if  he  swear, 
it  is  at  his  peril.  Such  cowardly  Christians  swear 
with  so  ill  a  grace,  that  they  brmg  discredit  to  the 
cause. 

^^  Pharo  and  hazard  tables,  race-meetings,  box- 
ing-schools, &c.  may  have  a  licence  to  any  extent 

<^  This,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  sketch  of  a  plan, 
which,  with  your  assistance  and  the  public  approba- 
tion,  J  hope  soon  to  make  more  perfect.  I  pro« 
pose  also,  in  aid  of  the  great  design,  shortly  to  piJH 
lish  a  volume,  which  I  shall  entitle.  The  Complete 
Cursevy  or  Every  Man  his  otvn  Stvearer;  and  sbiB 
be  happy  with  his  permission,  to  dedicate  it  to  Mr. 
Olive-Bran ch,  as  a  small  proof  of  the  real  pleasure 
I  feel  in  subscribing  myself  his 

"  Obliged  friend, 
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Lmquenda  tdlus,  et  domuSf  et  placens 
Uxor;  neque  harwHt  qtuxs  coUst  arborum, 
Te,  prater  invistu  cupressos, 

XJUa  brevem  dominum  sequetur.  hok,  car.  2,  14, 21. 

To  all  prepare  a  sad  adieu ; 

Thy  house,  thy  farm,  thy  rural  store ; 
And  her,  so  tender  and  so  true, 

Her,  too,  prepare  to  see  no  more. 

Nor  reckon  that  one  sylvan  friend 

Of  all  these  trees  thou  lov*st  to  rear, 
Except  yon  cypress,  shall  attend. 

And  deck,  with  drooping  boughs,  thy  bier. 

Sweet  youth,  the  breeze  that  sighs  along, 
AndC  whispVing,  shakes  that  cypress  leaf, 

Shall  sympathize  with  friendship's  song, 
That  tells  in  mem*ry's  ear  its  grief. 

ST  night,  as  is  generally  my  custom  on  a  fine 
^ningy  I  took  a  solitary  walk  in  the  premises  of 
'.  Blunt.  As  the  autumn  comes  on,  I  leave  his 
ds  for  the  groves,  which,  besides  the  shelter  they 
)rd  from  the  winds,  provide  a  russet  kind  of  car- 
:  for  me  to  tread  upon,  with  the  leaves  that  fall 
m  the  trees.  There  are  moments  in  which  thefrarae 
the  mind  is  so  finely  conditioned,  so  delicately 
posed,  tliat  any  thing  serves  to  put  it  into  moti- 
;  and  the  slightest  incident  of  daily  occurrence 
res  a  certain  vibration  to  its  thoughts,  and  a  certain 
tivityto  its  recollections.  At  these  moments>how- 
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ever,  its  bias  is  generally  towards  melancholy 
than  mirthful  topics.  The  memory,  too,  Jo 
fasten  upon  subjects  of  regret;  and,  so  long  a 
a  gentle  cruelty  it  presents  them  through  a  s 
ing  medium,  we  are  pleased  with  retracing  01 
rowsy  and  reviving  our  painful  recollection 
such  a  disposition,  I  entered  last  night  the  el 
grove  of  my  neighbour  Blunt.  The  moon  waf 
first  quarter,  and  bright  enough  to  show 

the  last  smile 
Of  autumn  hanging  o'er  the  yellow  woods. 

There  is  something  in  this  departure  of  tli 
that  particularly  endears  to  us  the  beautii 
bounties  of  Nature,  and  even  touches  our  m 
lity.  We  feel  towards  it  as  towards  a  friend 
moment  of  separation,  to  whose  kindnesses  wi 
been  but  imperfectly  sensible,  and  of  whose 
sition  to  promote  our  welfare  we  have  bee 
little  studious  to  profit.  We  that  are  old,  and 
ing  towards  that  period  when  the  seasons  am 
changes  shall  be  no  more,  feel  in  a  superior  c 
this  disposition  to  cling  to  this  remnant  of  th( 
and  love  to  draw  from  the  skirt  of  the  goc 
mantle  what  virtue  it  contains. 

Some  of  us  have  personal  and  peculiar  ties 
attach  us  to.  particular  moments  of  the  year, 
lections  and  associations  bred  in  the  mind  < 
the  warm  propensities,  glowing  enjoyments 
tender  connections  of  youth  ;  after-tastes  oi 
sure,  which  exceed  the  positive  relish  that  rei 
shadows  of  long-departed  delights,  that  in  tl 
cay  of  life  surpass  the  substance  of  our  actua 
sures.  The  stillness  of  the  nighty  and  the  pe 
solemnity  of  my  friend's  groves,  strongly  n 
in  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  last  walk 
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c  with  poor  Cugenio.  When  once  the  idea  had 
ened  itself,  every  little  circumstance  or  incident 
ed  strength  to  my  recollection.  The  grey  con- 
OD  in  which  every  thing  was  wrapped^  the  pen- 
rustling  of  the  foliage^  the  boughs  half  stripped 
beir  leaves^  and  the  moon  loolang  through  the 
icheSy  and  disclosing  the  waste  of  the  declining 
r,  were  so  many  characteristic  circumstances 
ch  helped  to  build  up  in  my  mind  a  complete 
embrance  of  that  evening,  ai^d  to  give  me  a  per- 
er  image  of  my  long-lost  friend.  As  I  walked 
\gy  a  leaf  was  blown  into  my  bosom,  when  in- 
lUy  I  recollected  that  the  same  circumstance  had 
penedto  Eugenic,  and  could  not  forbear  repeat- 
some  little  stanzas  which  he  wrote  that  evening 
n  the  spot,  on  the  cover  of  my  pocket-book. 

Pale»  wither*d  wand*rer,  seek  not  here 

A  refuge  from  the  ruthless  sky: 
This  breast  aifords  no  happier  cheer 

Than  the  rude  blighting  breeze  you  ily« 

Cold  is  the  atmosphere  of  grief, 

When  storms  assail  the  barren  breast ; 
Go,  then,  poor  exile,  seek  relief 

In  bosoms  where  the  heart  has  rest ; 

Or  fall  upon  th*  oblivious  ground, 

Where  silent  sorrows  buried  lie ; 
There  rest  is  surely  to  be  found. 

Or  what,  alas !  to  hope  have  I  ? 

Where,  sepulchred  in  peace,  repose^ 

In  yonder  field,  the  village  dead, 
Go,  seek  a  shelter  among  those 

Who  all  their  mortal  tears  have  shed. 

But  if  thou  com'st  a  Sibyl's  leaf. 

Such  as  did  erst  high  truths  declare. 
To  tell  me  soon  shall  end  my  grief, 

I  bless  the  omen  that  you  bear : 
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For  sure  you  tell  me  that  my  woe 

An  end  like  thine  at  length  shaU  have ;  ^ 

That  wan»  like  thee,  and  wasted  so, 

I  sink  to  the  forgetful  grave. 

Then  come,  thou  messenger  of  peace ! 

Come,  lodge  within  this  barren  breast 
And  lie  there  till  we  both  shall  cease 

To  seek  in  vain  for  Nature's  rest. 

I  remember  lyell,  that  soon  after  writing  in  my 
pocket-book  this  little  poem^  in  which  there  is  tii 
impression  of  my  friend  above  what  any  picture 
could  have  preserved  for  me,  we  walked  up  to  a  little 
mound  at  the  end  of  his  vista,  where  at  that  time 
there  grew  a  cypress  tree  of  his  own  planting.    He 
stopped  me  here,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect  them,  his  words  were  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Mr.  Olive  Branch,  I  feel  that  after  all  tbe 
resistance  I  can  make,  and  after  all  the  succoun 
afforded  me  by  religion  and  philosophy,  my  frame  is 
sinking  fast  under  my  mental  su&rings.    The  dear 
Amelia,  since  all  our  hopes  have  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  has  vowed  perpetual  celibacy,  and  supports 
her  sorrows  nobly.  Alas!  my  mind  was  too  mudi 
broken  to  withstand  this  fresh  assault.  Providence, 
for  salutary  ends,  afflicts  me  with  more  sorrow  than 
I  have  a  constitution  framed  to  endure :  but  his 
voice  speaks  within  me,  and  assures  me  I  shall  soon 
be  released.    Nature  is  giving  way  fast,  and  I  feel 
my  strength  going,  without  a  wish  to  renew  it.  When 
BO  resource  or  vigour  is  left^  nothing  to  which  hope 
can  attach,  you  well  know  what  a  vain  exertion  of 
friendship  it  is,  to  endeavour  at  restoring  to  the 
mind  its  impulse  and  its  action ;  therefore  use  no 
arguments  with  me  to  raise  my  spirits.  I  am  going, 
my  dear  friend,  to  the  house  of  peace,  and  1  draw 
towards  the  end  of  my  life  with  cheerfulness*    To 
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tell  thee  the  truth,  my  best  of  friends,  I  destined 
tliig  spot  for  my  burial  place,  and  planted  this  cy- 
press here  for  that  purpose,  at  a  time,  indeed,  when 
I  thought  it  would  have  had  leisure  to  grow  to  its 
Pull  size  before  I  should  want  it  to  overshadow  my 
tomb.  Let  nothing  but  this  cypress  and  this  grassy 
noont  mark  where  I  lie.  I  have  lived  obscurely,  and 
[will  die  obscurely.  It  will  be  enough  if  the  tears 
if  one  or  two  surviving  friends  shall  be  mingled  with 
bedews  of  heaven  as  tibey  fall  upon  my  green  grave." 
I  have  given  an  account  of  the  end  of  this  sin- 
abur  young  man  in  my  eighth  paper :  I  shall  only 
roduce  the  two  letters  of  the  latest  date,  which  I 
nd  in  the  packet  left  me  by  Eugenio.  The  first 
from  Amelia. 

inr  BEST  OF  FRIENDS, 

**  Our  hopes  are  gone.  He,  to  whom  my  first 
vws  were  made,  at  a  time,  indeed,  when  your  Amelia 
lew  little  of  thy  sex,  and  less  of  her  own  bosom, 
in  insists  on  the  sacred  promise  I  made,  either  to 
lite  myself  to  him,  or  to  live  single  through  my  life. 
Nrill  live  single  through  my  life,  my  poor  Eugenio, 
id  consecrate  my  days  to  thinking  of  thee.  This 
,  indeed,  no  sacrifice;  for  marriage  with  any  one 
It  you,  would  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
>am.  I  will  not  mock  your  true  and  tender  nature 
ith  offering  you  friendship,  instead  of  that  love  we 
'6  forbid  to  indulge.  We  will,  we  must  love  to  the 
8t  of  life ;  but  we  must  love  in  our  case  without 
srsonal- communication.  The  light  of  mutual  pas- 
on  must  no  longer  flame  from  our  eyes,  and  no 
•nger  will  the  moments  steal  on  in  unwearied  kisses. 
1  exchange  for  all  this,  it  were  a  foolish  parade  to 
Ssr  friendship :  true  love  will  have  all  or  nothing ; 
idisdains  all  compromise,  and  cannot  be  shaped 
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down  into  a  feebler  sentiment :  it  beggars  all  the 
other  passions  and  propensities  of  our  nature ;  and 
though  it  fail  of  success  itself,  overbears  all  compe- 
tition in  the  mind.  Till  love  has  gained  its  object, 
all  other  objects  are  suspended  but  those  which  con- 
cern our  preservation ;  and  even  those  can  hardly 
rouse  the  soul  to  activity,  where  love,  true  love,  has 
been  disappointed  :  alas  !  it  only  yields  to  despair, 
and  retreats  together  with  the  spirits  and  the  lifei 
But  are  we  not,  Eugenio,  unequally  adapted  to 
wrestle  with  our  sorrows  ?  My  mind  is  of  a  weaker 
mould,  and  draws  no  support  from  philosophy  and 
profound  contemplation.  My  reason,  my  little  ret* 
son,  has  so  long  been  engaged  on  the  side  of  mj 
love,  that  how  on  a  sudden  to  make  it  act  in  oppo-  . 
sition  to  it,  I  know  not ;  I  am  only  assured  of  tha,  . 
that  I  bound  myself  by  vows  as  solemn  as  thoie 
which  are  made  at  the  altar,  to  marry  none  but  this 
thy  pertinacious  rival :  my  father's  word,  too,  than 
knowest,  has  been  most  sacredly  given,  and  hit 
Amelia  is  not  so  dear  to  him  as  his  conscience. 

"  Ah !  my  love,  do  not  try  thy  dear  influence  over 
my  mind,  to  overthrow  these  trembling  resolutions 
which  it  has  cost  me  so  much  to  rear.  You  have 
sometimes  told  me  that  you  loved  my  infirmities; 
you  must  now  do  more,  my  Eugenio — you  must  re- 
verence them  ;  you  must  forbear  the  use  of  that  re- 
sistless power  which  the  excess  of  my  passion  has 
placed  in  your  hands.  Spare,  I  beseech  you,  my 
imbecility,  and  pity  me  when  I  own  that  I  am  a 
true  woman,  and  the  worst  constituted  in  the  worid 
for  a  female  philosopher.  Assist  me  with  your 
counsel,  and  be  my  protector  against  myself.  Im- 
part to  me  a  portion  of  your  philosophy,  and  aid 
my  doubtful  courage  with  your  example  as  well  as 
your  lessons. 
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"  There  was  a  time,  Eugenio,  when  my  heart 
laght  instruction  from  thy  lips,  and  truth  foun(l 
I  way  to  my  bosom  in  a  shower  of  kisses.  There 
as  a  time  when  the  idea  of  love  was  coupled  with 
rtue,  and  my  duties  and  my  wishes  went  hand  in 
tod ;  when  all  thy  precepts  were  in  league  with 
fey  and  thy  morality  was  dressed  in  smiles  of 
odemess :  alas !  forgive  me,  if,  with  a  woman's 
iakness,  I  bring  a  bosom  but  ill  prepared  for  the 
unsel  I  now  implore ;  if  the  cold  philosophy  which 
low  entreat  to  share  with  thee  is  less  welcome  to 
f  heart  than  those  dear  enchanting  lessons  which 
Dtaiaed  advice  no  longer  practicable,  and  which 
ipected  objects  and  situations  to  which  we  are 
w  forbid  to  raise  our  hopes. 
**  The  only  arguments  my  feebler  light  affords 
!p  by  which  I  can  expect  to  persuade  Eugenio, 
i  wrapped  up  in  this  melancholy  fact,  that  nei- 
sr  my  father  nor  myself  could  ever  taste  pleasure 
ire,  were  we  to  break  the  vows  and  the  promises 
!  have  made  to  another.  I  know  thy  fine  and 
ict  virtue ;  and  that  to  possess  me  under  such 
cumstances  of  degradation,  would  disturb  for 
er  your  rppose,  would  sink  us  in  our  own  esti- 
ition,  and  make  us  a  mutual  reproach.  What  I 
d  at  this  moment  I  do  not  pretend  to  disguise ; 
lo  feel  all  that  disappointed  passion  can  feel ;  all 
It  woman  can  feel  when  robbed  of  the  pride  of 
art,  the  protector  of  her  person,  the  crown  of 
r  innocence,  the  author  of  her  delight,  and  the 
irce  of  her  dignity.  My  mind  has  nothing  in 
is  world  to  look  to  but  endless  regrets,  irreme* 
ible  sorrows.  I  am,  indeed,  a  mere  woman,  and 
»  heroine ;  no  consolation  is  present  to  my  mind, 
iless,  indeed,  some  little  support  which  the  con- 
iousness  of  acting  justly  lends  to  my  poor  spirits. 

r2 
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Sorry  requital !  if  that  were  all ;  and  if  it  were 
not  seconded  by  the  hopes  of  being  with  my  loie 
again,  in  that  world  where  virtue  shall  meet  widi 
no  disappointments. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  my  dearest  lore!" 

THE   ANSWER. 

''  Alas !  my  Amelia  was  never  so  mistaken  as  in 
the  philosophy  she  ascribes  to  her  poor  Eugenie. 
There  is  seldom  a  fund  in  nature  sufficient  to  snp- 
plv,  by  posterior  efforts  of  industry,  the  defects  of 
education.  I  know  of  but  three  ways  in  which  our 
passions  are  opposed — by  the  force  of  habits,  bj 
diversion,  and  by  reason :  all  the  three  are  thine; 
while  I  can  boast  only  of  one,  and  that  in  much 
less  proportion  than  your  partial  judgement  sup- 
poses. A  passion  is  rarely  overcome  by  reaioo 
alone :  and  though  human  vanity  is  ready  enough 
to  put  the  fairest  constructions  upon  these  mental 
victories,  they  are  in  truth  much  oftener  imputable 
to  the  prevalence  of  some  counter-passion,  than  to 
the  proud  endeavours  of  reason  and  philosophy. 
As  an  aid  to  these  counter-passions,  or  as  a  con- 
firmation of  our  habits,  its  services  may  be  great ; 
but  trust  me,  reason  can  achieve  but  little  of  it- 
self; besides  which,  be  assured  that  reason  itself 
never  reaches  its  proper  maturity  and  perfection, 
but  where  the  mind  has  been  duly  prepared,  and 
nourished  by  habit. 

*^  A  consistent,  natural,  and  practical  education, 
you  well  know,  thy  Eugenio  has  never  received. 
With  the  first  curiosities  of  ray  mind,  with  the  earli- 
est efforts  of  my  fancy,  I  drew  in  a  cast  of  ideas  bar- 
ren to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  destitute  of  any 
sound  intellectual  nourishment.  My  subsequent 
habits  were  formed  upon  an  eccentric  model,  from 
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)Uiing,  indeed,  but  virtue  could  be  learned; 
•dies  of  virtue  unaccommodated  to  the  oc- 
of  life,  and  though  conversant  about  the 
perfection  of  our  being,  yet  unshaped  to 
itical  duties,  and  the  real  wants  and  emer- 
of  common  situations.  I  was  early  taueht 
D  wrong  on  life ;  to  build  expectations  that 
?er  to  be  realized,  and  to  affect  a  character 
in  itself,  and  unsocial  in  its  tendency.  As 
refore,  as  habits  could  influence  me,  I  was 
out  of  the  path  of  true  philosophy,  which 
lent  only  as  it  embraces  objects  of  practical 
18  illustrative  of  man's  nature,  and  of  real 
I  is  addressed  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of 
jm  He,  whom  I  regarded  as  mankind's 
,  was  in  truth  a  chapter  of  digressions ;  un- 
[ mistook  the  exception  for  the  general  rule : 
I  the  father  of  Eugenie.  I  am  no  advocate 
ride  a  spirit  of  accommodation ;  but  that  is, 
an  important  lesson  which  early  teaches  us 
ate  speculation  from  practice ;  to  found  no 
tions  of  life  on  visionary  forms  of  virtue ; 
brbear  straining  our  habits  and  our  actions 
i  of  ideal  perfection,  lest  the  man  of  real 
e  lost  in  the  hero. 

ive  given  you,  my  only  love,  the  clearest  ac- 
can,  in  my  present  broken  state  of  mind,  of 
losophy  which  seems  to  be  your  envy.  It 
pose,  when  contemplated  by  others ;  but  I 
tainted  with  its  weakness.  I  know  its  weak- 
ficiently,  my  dearest  Amelia,  not  to  trust  it  in 
esence  any  more.  Since  it  is  thy  melancholy 
on  to  think  no  more  of  our  marriage ;  since 
inity  of  your  mind,  I  will  not  say  the  felicity, 
I  upon  your  adherence  to  your  first  vows  ; 
m  claim  me  as  the  protector  againstyourself ; 
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I  will  execute  your  wishes  to  the  utmoBt  pi  mj 
power,  by  withdrawing  myself  for  ever  from  thme 
dear  eyes,  and  renouncing  for  ever  the  umpeik" 
able  delight  of  hearing  thy  lips  declare  how  mudi 
you  love  your  poor  Eugenie. 

**  After  the  confession  I  have  made  you  of  my 
mental  imbecility,  you  will  no  longer  en^  me  the  ' 
advantages  of  this  useless  philosophy.  The  little 
cultivation  it  has  received,  has  be^n  only  since  I 
retreated  to  this  tranquil  spot,  and  conversed  with 
my  trees  and  my  flowers.  The  tissue  of  disap- 
pointments which  make  up  the  history  of  my  life 
had  so  blunted  my  hopes  and  anxieties,  that  before 
my  eyes  met  thine,  I  was  lost  to  all  the  ordinarj 
cares  and  interests  of  life,  and  considered  nothing 
with  any  concern  but  the  regards  of  an  awful  fa- 
turity.  which  has  ever  been  present  to  my  thoughti. 
Still,  however,  as  it  has  since  been  fatally  proved, 
I  was  sufficiently  open  to  the  passion  of  love ;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  any  state  of  mind  to  be  more  fii- 
vourable  to  its  attacks  than  that  in  which  I  first  saw 
thee,  my  Amelia, 

*'  Passions,  I  have  said  before,  are  for  the  most  part 
only  to  be  conquered  by  counter-passions ;  and  my 
mind,  in  that  dear  unhappy  hour  in  which  we  first 
met,  was  in  that  state  of  nerveless  apathy  which  af- 
forded no  opposing  tendencies  to  resist  the  emotions 
to  which  I  felt  myself  yielding.  The  progress  of  my 
passion  was  like  the  march  of  an  enemy  through  an 
unfortified  country ;  every  thing  gave  way  without 
a  blow,  and  the  proud  yoke  of  the  new  master  was 
supinely  received.  Such  have  been  my  habits,  such 
the  state  of  my  passions,  and  such  the  force  of  my 
philosophy.  Does  Amelia  envy  Eugenie  now  ?  Then 
talk  not  to  me  of  such  resources,  but  dwell  ratlier  on 
the  pensive  consolation  I  shall  feel  in  addressing  to 
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the  Almighty  my  prayersfor  thy  peace,  and  m  think- 
ing over  those  moments  when  we  met  together  in 
these  groves  from  which  I  now  write,  and  concert- 
ed dur  connubial  plans  of  happiness;  moments 
haried  in  the  grave  of  time,  or  that  have  taken  the 
wiogs  of  eternity,  and  await  us  in  the  regions  far 
ihove  this  scene  of  sorrows. 

'<  But,  alas !  what  real  consolations  are  these  ?  It 
ii  easy  for  the  mind  to  which  grief  is  a  stranger,  to 
talk  of  pleasing  regrets  and  the  pleasures  of  melan- 
choly ;  but  trust  me,  there  are  none  of  these  holi- 
iay  feelings  in  genuine  sadness.  Often,  indeed, 
rhen  our  melancholy  impressions  have  left  us,  still 
he  habit  of  repining  and  the  parade  of  grief  will 
anain,  which  being  perfectly  consistent  with  plea- 
arable  sensations,  have  induced  refined  or  affected 
anpers  to  confound  sentiments  which  are  exclu- 
ive  of  each  other,  in  the  cant  and  contradictory 
hrase  of  a  pleasing  melancholy.  There  is  no  such 
rifling  as  this  in  the  sorrow  I  feel  for  thy  loss,  my 
earest  Amelia.  You  are,  indeed,  right  in  your 
otions  of  love,  it  must  have  all  or  nothing,  and 
'hat  once  was  love  can  never  become  friendship. 
L8  hope  is  swallowed  up  in  faith,  so  friendship  is 
let  in  love ;  love  can  only  respire  in  that  air,  and 
eyond  those  limits,  in  which  friendship  cannot 
xist.  We  must,  we  must  part,  dearest  and  best 
f  women,  never  more  to  exchange  looks,  or  smiles, 
r  vows  in  this  world.  Forgive  the  pusillanimity  of 
ly  mind,  my  dearest  love :  I  did  intend  to  write 
ith  more  apparent  tranquillity,  to  spare  your 
entle  spirits  more,  and  not  to  swell  your  sorrows 
ith  my  own ;  and  yet  I  could  not  bear  that  you 
liould  suppose  me  tranquil,  or  capable  of  diverting 
ly  thoughts  from  thee  by  the  poor  resources  of  a 
old  philosophy*    Amelia  and  Eugenio  must  be 
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coupled  together  in  my  prayers,  or  I  ahall  want 
animation  for  the  exercise  even  of  devotion*  God 
preserve  thee,  my  sweetest  angel,  and  r«pay  tbm 
thy  sufferings  and  sacrifices  on  earth  with  unperiiii" 
ing  rewards  in  heaven !" 
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Qualtutr  robustos  fiios,  quinqve  Jilias,  taiUam  domusnt  imbit 
clierUelas  Aiqnus  regebat,  et  senex  et  ascus,  cicemo* 

Over  four  sturdy  sons,  five  daughters,  so  great  a  houses  md  w 
great  a  number  of  dependants,  did  Appiu^  diougli  oU  nl 
blind,  preserve  his  authority  unshaken. 

How  very  few  among  us  old  fellows  could  retani 
the  same  answer  with  Leontinus  Gorgias,  the  mai- 
ter  of  Isocrates,  when  somebody  impertinently 
asked  him,  how  he  could  be  pleased  with  living  bo 
long  ?  '*  Nihil  habeo,  inquit,  quod  incusem  senec- 
tutem."  **  I  have  no  blame,"  says  he,  '*  to  throw 
upon  old-age."  The  charges  which  most  of.  us 
have  to  bring  against  it  are  numerous  and  serious 
indeed.  It  not  only  deprives  us  of  our  youthful  capa- 
cities of  pleasure,  but  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand 
calamities  of  its  own.  Surely  that  must  be  a  sor- 
rowful state  of  humanity,  in  which  disease  and  pain 
are  not  the  greatest  evils.  I  appeal  to  those  bosoms 
where  time  has  not  blunted  the  sensibilities,  and 
where  the  faculties  are  not  so  thawed  by  age,  as  to 
have  utterly  lost  their  tone,  if  the  sensations  they 
experience  when  they  feel  their  natural  power  ana 
personal  consequence  departing  out  of  their  handsy 
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id  that  they  live  in  a  manner  by  sufferance  amidst 
e  disregards,  if  not  the  contumelies,  of  those 
bom  they  could  once  overawe,  are  not  much  less 
pportable  than  the  physical  afflictions  to  which 
ey  must  submit*  Woeml  waste  of  existence!  mi- 
rable  refuse  of  life !  severest  mockery  of  human 
ide !  are  there  no  succours,  no  grace,  no  solace 
ider  thy  vexations  and  oppressions?  has  life  no 
sources,  no  compensations,  after  the  heyday  of 
e  blood  is  over  ?  It  shall  be  my  business  to-day 
inquire. 

But  before  I  begin  to  display  my  remedies,  I 
all  adopt  the  method  used  by  some  physicians  to 
ise  the  credit  of  their  skill,  by  laying  before  my 
iders,  in  a  little  poem,  the  full  extent  of  the  ca« 
nity  I  am  about  to  cure. 

SEE,  crown'd  with  cypress,  joyless  wreath, 

Sad  herald  of  approaching  death, 

With  poring  eyes  that  seek  the  ground, 

And  wither  every  grace  around ; 

Age,  tremhling  tyrant,  comes ;  and  see^ 

He  shakes  his  hoary  locks,  at  me. 

Uncourted  guest !  ah  !  hring  not  here 

Tliat  furrow*d  face,  that  front  severe ; 

Stem  creditor,  whom  all  must  pay, 

A  little  yet,  ah  yet !  delay ! 

When  you  your  cruel  claims  receive, 

What  has  this  bankrupt  life  to  give? 

The  palsied  head,  the  sunken  eyes. 

The  powerless  hands  which  trembling  rise ; 

The  sight  untrue,  the  palate  dea4t 

And  the  sweet  sense  of  music  fled; 

Fled  too  the  sweets  of  converse  kind. 

And  the  rich  intercourse  of  mind ; 

The  fault*ring  tongue,  the  tale  thrice  told  ; 

These  but  in  part  proclaim  us  old ; 

These  but  in  part^— for,  ah !  behind 

Lurk  the  dire  ills  that  crush  the  mind !; 

See,  crowding  in  the  mournful  rear, 

Suspicion  dark,  and  sullen  Fear ; 
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Mean  Jealousy^  with  scowling  eye^ 

And  Malice  with  her  sharp  reply ;, 

And  leaden  Apathy,  that  knows 

Nor  joys,  nor  griefs,  nor  bliss,  nor  woes ; 

And  Envy  too,  that  gnaws  the  breast ; 

And  Avarice,  lording  o*er  the  rest ;  — 

These  form  the  melancholy  trdn, 

Attendants  on  thy  joyless  reign. 

Then  swift  young  Pleasure  wings  his  way, 

Hegardless  what  thy  frowns  may  say ; 

Then  from  the  frozen  heart  retires 

Sweet  Lov^  and  all  his  glowing  jBres ; 

That  love  which  lighted  up  the  soul, 

And  bade  the  day  in  transport  roll ; 

That  danc*d  upon  the  sportive  eye^ 

And  gave  the  cheeks  their  damask  dye  ; 

That  vi^ed  the  youthful  mind— • 

Love !  the  warm  friend  of- human  kind; 

The  all  which  can  fond  life  engage, 

Though  scorn  and  mockery  of  age^ 

Which,  like  the  lunatic  possess'd, 

Wounds  jBrst  that  friend  that  senr'd  him  besL 

Alas !  health,  pleasure,  love,  all  flown. 

The  life  of  man  is  worse  than  gone. 

Say  what  remains,  but  poor  disguise, 

Which  the  sad  heart  within  denies ; 

'Which  mocks  the  vaunting  tongue's  pretence 

To  knowledge  ripe  and  keener  senses 

By  the  world's  school  of  knavery  taught. 

And  with  the  heart's  best  feelings  bought. 

I  scorn  the  mean  fictitious  claim. 

Though  dignified  with  Wisdom's  name; 

Wisdom,  alas !  all  feehng  flown. 

Soon  abdicates  her  tottering  throne. 

But  say,  when  fading  o'er  the  tomb, 

Should  Reason's  rays  thy  mind  illume. 

Shed  o'er  thy  faint  and  dying  sight 

One  gleam  of  ineflectual  light. 

What  would  avail  it,  but  to  show 

The  youth  of  folly,  age  of  woe  ? 

So  down  the  mournful  stream  of  years 

I*loats  Life's  sad  wreck,  all  broke  with  cares. 

E'en  while  I  speak,  thy  ills  encroach ; 

I  sicken  at  thy  sad  approach, 
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-  Dread  foe  to  pleastire !  Ah,  forbear ; 
Sparer  spare  me— yet  a  moment  fipare ! 
Yet  let  me  shun  thy  haggard  face. 
Yet  turn  me  from  thy  chill  embrace ; 
Perhaps  in  a  few  fleeting  years, 
Subdued  by  sorrows,  care^,  and  fears, 
When  mounting  projects  all  are  o'er, 
Thy  wrinkles  may  appal  no  more ; 
And  Life,  still  struggling  to  retain 
Her  dear,  though  ever-galling  chain. 
Hoping,  yet  dreading  to  be  free, 
May  turn  her  cold  regards  on  thee ; 
Sad  refuge !  courted  but  to  save 
From  that  drear  prison-house,  the  grave* 

s  I  pretend  only  to  the  cure  of  moral  com- 
its,  I  shall  not  concern  myself  with  the  means 
hicb  the  physical  sorrows  of  old  age  are  to  be 
died  or  prevented ;  vulgar  experience  best 
les  those  broad  maxims  on  which  general 
:h  and  constitutional  soundness  depend;  th6 
il  grievances  by  which  age  is  oppressed  require 
er  hand  and  more  delicate  touches  of  skilly  to 
lope  the  causes  and  to  prosecute  the  cure.  I 
ct  that  my  word  will  be  taken  among  my 
;rs  as  more  than  common  authority  in  the  pre* 
question,  since  I  am  a  living  testimony  to  the 
:ical  advantages  of  the  advice  I  shall  offer 
.  I  do  not  find  that  my  importance  declines 
my  strength,  nor  does  any  thing  convince  me 
>w  old,  but  the  increase  of  my  gray  hairs,  and 
daily  mortality  among  my  ancient  friends. 
th  is  no  way  embarrassed  in  my  presence,  and 
ling  lady  of  fifteen  will  sometimes  take  refuge 
ly  conversation,  from  the  impertinence  of  a 
i  young  lover.  Not  that  I  depart  ever  from 
sobriety  which  is  the  natural  property  of  age, 
which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  my 
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race;  but  because  the  habitual  serenity  of  m; 
thoughts  diffuses  an  air  of  cheerfulness  over  07 
whole  behaviour,  which  removes  all  constraint  frai 
innocent  gaiety. 

Moreover,  if  an  art  be  to  be  learned  by  practice^ 
I  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  teach,  better  thn 
others,  the  way  of  growmg  old  with  grace ;  for,  ail 
have  said  in  a  former  Number,  I  was  an  old  man  at  j 
twenty-five ;  and  have  lived,  ever  since  that  period 
to  the  present  moment,  like  a  true  old  man,  itiidf-  , 
ing  only  those  objects  and  amusements  which  hn^ 
monize  with  wrinkles  and  silver  hairs.  I  do  notjpro- 
pose  this  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  but  onfy  m 
a  reason  for  my  better  acquaintance  with  tbe 
maxims  by  which  old-age  should  be  governed,  thaa 
falls  to  the  share  of  others  of  my  own  standing* 
Every  age  has  its  season,  and  it  is  plainly  our  duty 
to  reap  in  due  time  its  natural  fruits ;  to  antidpats 
or  protract  the  produce  of  either  period,  by  foraog 
expedients,  is  ultimately  or  immediately  hurtful  to 
the  general  fecundity  of  life. 

Thus  much  must  be  allowed,  however,  in  favour 
of  this  premature  old-age,  that  time  does  very  soon 
lay  level  the  disproportion;  while  in  the  incongru- 
ous junction  of  youthful  habitudes  with  approadk- 
ing  decrepitude,  the  disparity  is  daily  increasing, 
and  time  only  widens  the  distance  and  aggravates 
the  deformity.  Besides  which,  the  pretence  and 
affectation  is  always  worse  than  the  reality,  even  in 
defects ;  and  in  old-age  we  can  have  nothing  but 
the  mockery  of  juvenile  infirmities  ;  while  it  is  a 
truth,  and  in  some  respects  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  youth  may  realize,  by  anticipation,  the  attri- 
butes of  declining  age. 

There  is  in  life  a  sort  of  parallelism  and  condst- 
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tacy  with  itself  to  be  observed,  which  bestows 
i^n  every  stage  of  it  peculiar  attractions :  and  it 
II  difficult  to  say  whether  youth  or  age  is  more 
generally  pleasing  when  this  appropriation  of  man- 
ners and  harmony  of  character  is  duly  supported. 
Nothing  hardly  on  its  own  account,  in  its  simple  or 
Bitaral  state,  is  ridiculous ;  it  is  a  clumsiness  of 
composition,  an  ill-sorted  mixture  of  unharmoniz- 

y.iCNrms,  which  furnishes  out  the  objects  on  which 
the  spleen  and  raillery  of  life  is  discharged.  A 
wrinkled  countenance,  a  tottering  gait,  a  tremu- 
bus  voice,  and  hoary  hairs,  are  no  temptation  to 
ridicule,  but  with  unmanly  minds  and  mean  under- 
kCandings.  Yet  I  own  I  am  moved  myself  in  no 
Mmmon  decree,  when  I  see  ingrafted  upon  this 
itock  of  infirmity,  the  vivacious  boasts  of  youth, 
Old  the  green  levities  of  luxuriant  virility. 

There  is  besides  a  certain  jealousy  with  which 
ivery  department  and  description  of  life  regards  an 
invasion  of  its  particular  province.  While  every 
rendition  is  estimable  when  restrained  to  its  parti- 
cular bounds,  the  pretender  of  every  denomination 
s  held  in  contempt ;  but  of  all  pretenders  he  surely 
leserves  the  lowest  name,  who  aspires  after  quali- 
oes  in  themselves  discommendable,  and  rendered 
loubly  odious  by  the  aspect  of  ridicule  they  derive 
Srom  their  incongruity  with  the  character  that 
ifecta  them.  In  this  class  of  pretenders  assuredly 
be  may  be  included,  who,  when  the  temptations  of 
die  blood  have  left  him,  still  cherishes  the  fooleries 
if  five-and-twenty,  affects  passions  which  have  long 
ceased  to  torment  him,  and  flutters  with  vain  tran* 
iports  round  the  tomb  of  his  pleasures ;  on  whom 
ige  and  infirmity  have  come,  without  their  correc- 
ions,  and  imbecility  of  body,  unattended  with 
quietness  of  spirit;  whose  worn-out  frame  is  driven, 
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to  pamper  a  vitiated  fancy,  through  the  roimdi  oC 
debauch,  without  the  relish,  and  whose  wrinlda 
are  tortured  into  smiles,  which  are  repellents  U 
what  they  would  inspire. 

It  is  the  danger  of  falling  into  these  absurditisi 
that  is  principally  to  be  dreaded  in  the  coming-oaof 
age ;  and  sixty-three,  which  among  the  aocicoti 
was  considerea  as  an  ominous  crisis  in  the  Ii&  d 
man,  is  not  more  a  phyBical  than  a  moral  dimaO" 
teric,  and  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  fate  of  ov 
mind,  as  well  as  that  of  our  body,  is  doubtfbUy 
suspended. 

Nor  that  I  would  recommend,  in  the  place  of  Acie 
antiquated  fopperies,  a  frigid,  formal  severity  d 
conduct.  The  severity  of  old-age  should  chiefly  be 
pointed  against  itself;  while  a  settled  habit  of  oo»" 
placency  towards  others  is  the  most  amiable  andbe* 
coming  dress  it  can  possibly  assume.    There  is  be- 
sides no  policy,  in  a  view  to  the  interests  ofynxtatf 
in  this  rigidity  of  behaviour ;  for  the  less<mi  and 
admonitions  of  experience  will  always  derive  thdr 
greatest  authority  from  the  effects  they  appear  to 
have  wrought  on  him  who  retails  them.  We  old  fel- 
lows too,  in  the  conceit  of  our  knowledge,  are  prone 
to  give  too  little  credit  to  youth  for  common  pene- 
tration; we  fancy  that  a  mysterious  air,  a  solemn 
gait,  and  an  icy  aspect,  are  the  sure  means  of  over- 
awing inexperience,  and  exciting  in  young  bosoffli 
a  veneration  for  our  persons :  all  this  may  succeed 
with  weak  and  timid  minds,  but  the  spirited  and  dis- 
cerning young  man  easily  pierces  this  veil  of  hjrpo- 
crisy ;  he  knows  that  man  is  man,  and  that  wealuiefS 
and  passion  are  our  common  inheritance ;  that  where 
more  is  arrogated  than  is  the  lot  of  frail  humanitTy 
our  just  claims  are  for  the  most  part  proportionabiy 
small ;  and  that  the  affectation  of  an  overstraiiit^ 
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p&ritV)  results  from  the  consciousness  of  the  neccs- 
iHtj  ror  disguise  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  common 
e?as  with  us  sons  of  iniquity. 
There  is  nothing  so  graceful  and  decorous  as 

dohumour  in  old-age.  It  is  more  admirable 
tless  in  age  than  in  youth  ;  since  in  the  one  it 
nay  proceed  ftom  a  sanguine  exuberance  of  health 
m  spirits,  while  in  the  other  it  can  only  result  from 
•  sort  of  milkiness  of  mind,  a  placid  currency  of 
thought  and  reflection,  which  is  the  sure  and  ge- 
nuine source  of  lasting  good-nature.  A  mild  and 
nreet-tempered  old  man  or  woman,  whose  mind  is 
fither  chaste  than  severe,  and  whose  manners  are 
^facreet  rather  than  grave ;  in  whom  a  conscious- 
tas  of  decay  mixes  with  a  consciousness  of  desert> 
to  produce  a  confidence  blended  with  meekness, 
ana  a  tameness  of  spirit  relieved  by  gaiety  of  heart; 
b  die  most  graceful  ornament  which  humanity  can 
boast>  and  the  most  effectual  agent  which  virtue 
can  employ. 


'  Venit  et  Crispi  jucunda  senectus, 


Ciijus  erant  mores,  qualis  facundia,  mite 

Ingeniam.    Maria,  ac  terras,  popiilosque  r^nti 

QjjM  comes  utilior,  si  dade  et  peste  sub  illi 

Sevitiam  daxnnar^  et  honestum  efierre  llceret 

Consilium?  sed  quid  violentius  aure  tyramii?    juv.  sat.  iv.  81. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  qualities 
and  duties  of  old-age.  I  shall  now  consider  its  plea- 
sures. Among  the  highest  of  these  I  regard  tliat 
•elf-complacency  and  that  honest  glory  which  ac- 
companies the  consciousness  of  inspiring  a  volun- 
tary and  cheerful  respect  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
young.  By  the  same  rule,  as  the  sense  of  its  weak- 
neaBf  and  the  proofs  of  decaying  authority,  are  gall- 
ing and  oppressive,  a  contrary  conviction  is  pleasant 
imd  consolmg ;  since  our  fears  and  desires  spring 
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out  of  each  other,  and  are  proporiioiiediii  the 
sure  of  their  influence.  But  it  is  not  only  respect 
which  a  placid  and  sweet  old-age  inspires;  theyooAi 
of  a  noble  mind  and  well-constituted  feeliiigs»  i^ 
gards  it  with  an  affectionate  warmth ;  for  who  doM 
not  feel  that  there  is  something  blended  with  Up 
friendship  for  an  old  man,  of  zeal  and  teDdemei^ 
which  is  more  sparingly  mixed  with  his  regards  te 
his  equals  in  age  ?  Perhaps  I  refine  too  much ;  bat 
somehow  methinks  there  is  in  natural  helplessneM^ 
when  it  is  not  the  effect  of  vice,  an  attraction  wi 
a  charm  peculiar  to  itself:  we  are  insensibly  dnm. 
towards  what  sues  for  our  protection ;  and  the  Br 
lent  flattery  which  dependence  on  our  streoffthiB'*. 
sinuates,  awakens  a  sort  of  virtuous  pride  in  asf 
bosoms,  mellowed  by  emotions  of  tenderness  ni 
love. 

Not  least  among  the  pleasures  of  old-age  is  tM 
tranquil  economy  of  the  mind,  that  mental  equili- 
brium and  harmony  which  he  must  experiencey  wbp 
has  in  due  time  taken  leave  of  the  passions  and  die 
petulance  of  youth.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  if  I 
can  be  said  ever  to  have  been  young,  my  passioni 
were  a  little  warmer  than  they  are  at  present,  though 
never  warm  in  comparison  of  those  of  other  men.  I 
remember  I  then  looked  forwards  with  great  com- 
placency to  that  age  when  all  irregular  appetites 
would  depart  from  me,  and  leave  me  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  myself;  leave  it  in  my  power  to  con* 
centrate  the  forces  of  ray  intellect,  to  turn  my  views 
wholly  to  the  higher  concerns  of  my  being,  and  to 
exercise  my  thoughts  at  leisure  on  the  great  scheme 
which  lies  before  me.  I  am  come  to  that  period, 
and  I  assure  my  readers  that  my  hopes  are  realized* 
My  days  pass  serenely,  but  not  uninterestingly. 
My  mind  has  its  necessary  impulse,  without  impe* 
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tBonty;  andy  with.a  little  pinched-up  figure,  I  have 
tlieart  sufficiently  large  for  all  the  eharities  of  life* 
I  believe  that  I  am  respected  by  my  parishioDers, 
ttid  I  feel  that  I  love  them  all.  I  am  in  perfect 
krmoQy  with  my  fellow-creatures,  and  in  perfect 
peace  at  home ;  and  I  look  towards  my  grave  as 
toy  sleepi  hoping  to  wake  again  to  a  peaceful  im-> 
Mtality. 

But  incomparably  the  greatest  source  of  pleasure 
ia  dd-a^Cy  is  the  reflection  on  a  well-spent  life,  and 
a  consciouflness  that  we  possess  a  claim  upon  the 
services  and  veneration  of  mankind,  built  not  on 
ear  wants,  but  on  our  deserts — ^not  on  present  imbe- 
cility^  but  on  past  exertions.  From  these  considera- 
tions the  spirits  draw  unusual  support  in  the  hour  of 
mcMTtal  decrepitude :  resting  on  the  strong  column 
of  his  good  actions,  the  virtuous  old  man  is  happy 
m  spite  of  his  infirmities ;  and  while  he  droops  un- 
der the  weight  of  years,  an  object  of  pity  to  the 
.passing  stranger,  a  sweet  peace  inhabits  his  bosom, 
and  points  his  hope  to  objects  which  mock  at  his 
bodily  decay.  The  death  of  such  a  man,  as  Tully 
expresses  it,  is  like  that  of  fire  completely  burned 
out ;  while  the  young  man,  like  that  fire  which  is 
quenched  by  water,  dies  with  difficulty,  struggle^ 
and  convulsion. 

I  have  alwf^s  been  pleased  with  the  picture  which 
Lucianhas  len  us  of  a  happy  old  man,  in  his  account 
of  Demonax : — ^'  He  lived  to  near  a  hundred,  with- 
out pain,  grief,  or  disorder ;  without  being  burden- 
some, or  under  obligations  to  any  man ;  was  always 
serviceable  to  his  friends,  and  never  had  an  enemy. 
Not  only  the  Athenians,  but  all  Greece,  so  loved 
and  honoured  him,  that  when  he  appeared  in  public, 
the  nobles  rose  up  in  respect  to  him,  and  there  was 
as  universal  silence.   Even  in  extreme  old-age  he 
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weDt  about  from  house  to  house,  supped,  and  laj  ill  { 
night  wheresoever  he  pleased ;  the  master  alwqr* 
considered  himself  as  honoured  by  some  god,  or 
tutelary  genius.  The  sellers  of  bread  would  bif 
him,  as  he  passed  along,  to  accept  some  from  tbor 
hand,  and  happy  were  they  from  whom  he  could  r9* 
ceive  it.  The  boys  too  would  offer  him  fruit,  aol 
call  him  father.  On  a  sedition  which  took  place  it 
'Athens,  his  presence  alone  restored  tranquillity: 
the  moment  he  appeared,  all  was  silent :  he  ptf- 
ceived  their  shame  and  repentance,  and  without  • 
word  withdrew." 

I  was  composing  this  paper  last  night,  and  bad 
just  finished  this  quotation  from  Lucian,  when  slciep 
oppressed  me.  Kesigning  myself  to  its  influence^ 
I  threw  myself  into  the  arm-chair,  and  the  folknr* 
ing  vision  played  before  my  eyes. 

I  seemed  to  see  a  spacious  plain  before  me,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  prodigious  structure  of  Ae 
Gothic  style.  At  first  I  conceived  it  to  be  an  ancient 
castle,  improved  into  a  modern  dwelling-house; 
when,  advancing  a  little  nearer  to  it,  I  saw  written 
over  the  gate,  "  A  school  for  Second-Childhood.*^ 
I  was  wondering  with  myself  who  could  be  the 
founder  of  this  institution,  and  who  would  under- 
take to  discipline  and  instruct  old  men,  while 
throughout  the  country  the  education  of  youth  was 
so  generally  defective.  In  dreams  one  only  meets 
with  communicative  persons ;  and  such  a  one  at 
this  moment,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by,  in- 
formed me  that  the  school  was  kept  by  an  old  wo- 
man, who  called  herself  the  goddess  Discretion,  and 
who  had  complained  that  she  had  so  little  to  do  in 
the  world,  that  she  had  set  on  foot  this  novel  un- 
dertaking, as  an  expedient  to  fill  up  her  time.  • 

My  curiosity  was  wonderfully  piqued  by  this  in- 
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oeei  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  idea  that  an 
tunity  would  now  be  afforded  me  of  forestalling 
iend  the  projector  in  his  ingenious  specu- 

I  walked  towards  the  gate  a  very  whimsical 
ranee  presented  itself:  a  vast  number  of  old 
3,  bent  nearly  double,  were  walking  to  school 
atcbels  upon  their  backs ;  and  in  the  court- 
about  a  dozen  were  playing  at  marbles,  with 
cles.  on  their  noses.  I  was  informed,  how- 
liat  these  were  in  the  lowest  class,  and  had 
at  been  sent  for  correction  to  the  seminary. 
zboolf  I  learned,  was  exceedingly  full,  and  a 
ambor  of  the  young  nobility  had  sent  their 
mthers  thither  for  education.  There  were 
different  apartments,  to  serve  for  eight  dif- 
dasses,  into  which  the  institution. was  di- 
As  I  entered  the  first  and  lowest,  me- 
lt there  was  a  noise,  as  if  fifty  doors  were 
g  upon  their  hinges.  I  soon  perceived  that 
a  of  garrulity  proceeded  from  a  table  round 
a  strong  party  were  gathered,  and  among  the 
noble  duke  celebrated  on  the  turf,  to  decide 
D^ot  race,  on  which  great  sums  were  depend- 
Upon  the  appearance,  however,  of  a  venera- 
1  aame,  whom  I  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
nts,  with  a  rod  in  her  hand,  they  all  hobbled 
r  places,  and  were  tolerably  quiet.  I  should 
3  my  readers,  that  all  in  this  class  were  denied 
e  of  razors,  that  so  their  beards,  contrasting 
ijeir  follies,  might  place  them  in  a  stronger 
v£  ridicule,  and  put  them  continually  in  mmd 
r  advancement  m  life. 

3e  I  strayed  in  this  apartment,  a  great  num- 
kkL  in  the  corner  for  calling  names  ;  several 
tigmatized  with  fooFs  caps  for  bad  spelling, 
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and  others  were  put  into  the  stocks  for  nauglitjr 
words,  fibs,  and  petty  quarrels.  My  heart  misgave 
me  when  I  looked  upon  so  humiliating  a  scens^ 
especially  as  I  recognized  some  of  our  senators  la 
this  ignominious  situation :  but  my  reflections  wen 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  a  dooTi 
which  discovered  to  me  a  deep  and  gloomy  ehann* 
ber,  divided  into  different  closets;  in  which  I  WM 
given  to  understand,  that  those  whose  liveSy  since 
they  had  entered  on  their  second  childhood,  hed 
been  blotted  with  all  the  vicious  practices  of  their 
prime,  were  separately  confined.  It  was  a  conse- 
lation  to  me  to  hear,  that  some  were  real  penitentii 
but  I  must  confess,  that  in  the  wretched  socmdi 
which  proceeded  from  this  melancholy  apartment 
the  blasphemies  and  execrations  of  hardened  aimieie 
were  mingled  with  the  groans  and  sighs  of  the  sor- 
rowful and  subdued. 

I  was  very  glad  to  leave  so  squalid  a  spectade,  and 
felt  a  real  pleasure,  as  I  ranged  throbgh  the  higher 
classes,  in  observing  the  good  effects  of  the  prevail- 
ing discipline.  As  I  mounted  towards  the  eighthi 
I  remarked  a  regular  gradation  of  improvement— 
amusements  more  rational,  manners  more  dignifiedi 
studies  more  exalted.  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers 
at  the  intermediate  clashes,  but  proceed  directly  to 
the  highest,  where,  methought,  there  was  such  a  cd* 
lection  of  patriarchal  faces,  as  made  my  heart  leap 
within  me.  Here  Discretion  herself  was  seated  (ma 
throne  of  glistening  adamant,  over  which  a  figure  of 
Death,  crowned  with  laurel,  supported  the  canopy* 
There  was  an  air  of  sweet  content  in  every  facoy 
though  some  were  almost  bent  to  the  ground.  They 
all  rose  as  I  entered ;  and  one,  methought,  invited 
me  to  take  a  seat  among  them ;  and  as  I  turned  to- 
wards him^  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  &ce 
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WM  like  the  picture  of  iny  great  grandfather — ^but 
ftf  cooscience  so  smote  me  in  this  reverend  society, 
tbt  I  dared  not  accept  his  offer.  At  this  moment. 
Discretion  seemed  to  beckon  to  me  with  her  wand 
of  evergreen  to  follow  her,  which  I  instantly  did, 
through  a  most  venerable  row  that  saluted  us  as  we 
passed.  As  I  looked  round,  I  thought  I  saw  the 
ehair  of  Discretion  filled  up  by  a  person  very  much 
lesembling  an  ancient  law-lord,  who  has  long  held 
die  c^ce  of  President  in  a  very  exalted  political 
deo^rtment. 

We  walked,  as  my  conductress  told  me,  into  the 
|dace  of  rewards,  which  was  designed  as  a  perfect 
contrast  to  that  dolorous  scene  that  had  been  shown 
me  when  I- visited  the  lowest  class.  I  could  have 
fimded  myself  at  the  feast  of  lanterns  in  China,  the 
scone  around  me  was  so  splendidly  illuminated.  The 
{dace  was  a  garden,  full  of  little  temples,  lighted  up 
with  a  prodigious  show  of  variegated  lamps,  exhi- 
bttiDg  devices  expressive  of  the  unperishing  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  the  survival  of  virtue  beyond  the 
grave.  A  thousand  plants  which  blow  but  once  in 
a  century,  were  dispersed  through  the  area  before 
me,  and  the  amaranth  bloomed  wherever  I  trod. 

I  was  desired  to  look  at  an  ancient  man  who  sat 
in  one  of  the  temples,  and  was  about  to  receive  his 
reward.  A  clear  passage  was  made  towards  the  seat 
where  he  was;  and  presently  I  beheld  an  assemblage 
(^persons  walk  towards  him,  linked  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether, male  and  female,  and  of  different  ages.  The 
old  man's  countenance  discovered  ineffable  delight 
as  he  viewed  this  happy  multitude,  till  unable  to  re- 
strain himself,  he  hastened  forwards  to  meet  them 
with  tottering  knees.  As  soon  as  they  came  toge- 
ther, an  affecting  scene  ensued :  some  fell  on  their 
knees  before  him;  others  kissed  his  garment ;  some 
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embraced  him,  and  some  bathed  his  haikU  wiAl 
of  joy.  The  interest  which  I  took  in  this  transac 
was  doubled  when,  f  was  told  that  the  old  man 
here  treated  with  a  view  of  his  posterity  for  le^ 
generations  to  come,  after  having  been  prevk 
assured,  that  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  ho 
they  would  reflect  upon  their  ancestry. 

A  multitude  of  other  incidents  of  the  same  ni 
took  place  in  my  presence ;  and  I  was  just  bur. 
forth  into  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  that  such  n 
be  my  own  end,  when  a  trumpet  sounded  at  a 
tance,  louder  than  the  noise  of  a  thouaaud  cat 
My  heart  trembled  within  me,  while  all  b<wd 
seemed  wrapt  in  a  devotional  ecstacy.  I  tuma 
▼oluntarily  towards  my  guide,  but  oould  oidi 
tain  a  momentary  glimpse  of  her,  for  she  van 
•traigfat,  and  I  saw  her  no  more.  At  that  awfi 
atant,  however,  methought  her  face  was  aa  tlis 
of  my  mother — which  idea  so  agitated  mjfi 
that  I  started  and  awoke.  A  soft  but  meum 
image  was  left  in  my  mind,  and  as  I  wished  mj 
ther  good  morning  at  breakfast,  I  felt,  or  fane 
felt,  something  like  a  pensive  foreboding  ail 
heart. 
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No.  S2.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7. 


The  vbole  together  is  one  bftrmonious  scheme. 

br  my  last  paper  on  this  subject,  my  readers  may 
aemember  it  was  shown,  that  although  revelation 
nay  apparently  lie  open  to  many  objections,  yet  as 
his  was  a  circumstance  to  have  been  expected 
hmi  the  analogies  of  God's  government,  and  the 
rbole  constitution  of  nature,  it  never  can  be  ad- 
oitted  as  any  ground  for  rejecting  its  authenticity 
8  a  fact. 

Yet  still  it  may  be  alleged,  there  do  lie  against 
Is  morality  unanswered  objections. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  of  an  answer 
0  these  objections  in  this  particular  view  of  them : 
ind  pursuing  our  theme  of  analogy,  we  are  led  to 
evert  to  the  answer  which  has  already  been  op- 
Kised  to  these  objections  when  directed  against  the 
;onstitution  and  government  of  nature,  and  to  in- 
luire  whether  the  same  kind  of  answer  be  not  ready 
or  the  same  kind  of  objections,  when  pointed  at 
be  system  of  revealed  religion. 

The  moral  government  of  God  is  exercised  in 
udi  a  manner,  as  that  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
idence,  every  one  at  length  shall  be  treated  ac- 
lording  to  his^  deserts ;  and  truth  and  right  shall 
inaUy  prevail!  Now  Christianity  is  a  particular 
dheme  undor  this  general  plan  of  Providence;  and 
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conducive  to  its  completion ;  consisting  itself  aka 
of  various  parts  and  a  mysterious  economy.  Litde 
need  be. said  to  show  that  this  scheme  of  thingi 
is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  It  is  ex- 
pressly called  the  great  mvstery  of  Godlineii.  It 
short,  though  much  of  the  Christian  scheme  ii 
revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  yet  so  much  more  ii 
unrevealed,  that  we  must  own  that  to  all  purpoiei 
of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it 
as  of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignonuBcei 
therefore,  is  as  much  an  answer  to  our  objectiooi 
against  the  perfection  of  the  one,  as  against  the 
perfection  of  the  other.  In  the  Christian  scbene 
also  ends  are  progressively  brought  about  by  meanl 
obscure  and  remote ;  and  we  are  as  liable  to  mil* 
take  in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  particular  means 
to  produce  particular  ends  in  this  govemmoiti  as 
in  the  government  of  nature. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Christian  scheme  may  hsm 
been  all  along  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less 
than  the  course  of  nature.  Now  we  know  but  little 
of  general  laws.  We  know,  indeed,  several  of  the 
general  laws  of  matter,  and  a  great  part  of  the  na^ 
tural  conduct  of  living  agents  is  reducible  to  ge- 
neral laws :  but  we  know  not  what  laws  are  those 
by  which  storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  famineSi 
and  pestilence,  become  the  instruments  of  de^ 
struction  to  mankind,  nor  those  by  which  innume* 
rable  things  happen  of  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  afiairs  of  tins  world.  These  laws  are  so  whoU? 
unknown  to  us,  that  we  call  the  events  to  which 
they  give  rise,  accidental ;  though  all  reasonable 
men  exclude  any  such  idea  as  chance. 

Of  a  character  analogous  to  these  natural  phe- 
nomena, are  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  That 
these  should  be  displayed  at  such  particular  times, 
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)articulaf  occasions,  in  such  degrees 
and  that  the  a&irs  of  the  world  should 
1  to  proceed  in  their  natural  course  so 
aid  just  at  such  a  crisis  have  a  new  di- 
m  them  by  miraculous  interpositions ; 
have  been  ordained  by  general  laws : 
are  unknown  to  us;  but  not  more 
lan  the  laws  by  which  it  happens  that 
soon  as  they  are  born,  that  some  live 
\A  age,  that  some  are  wiser  than  others, 
stianity,  supposed  to  be  a  scheme  like 
re,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  the  like 
ficiencies  and  irregularities  were  to  be 
f  reason  of  our  utter  inability  to  com- 
more  than  a  small  part  of  this  system, 
intricacy  and  tardiness  of  designs  and 
)lishment  be  complained  of  as  unwor- 
night  and  majesty  of  God,  let  us  re- 
it  the  whole  scheme  of  the  natural 
•w  and  progressive.  The  change  of 
ripening  of  fruits,  the  very  history  of  a 
instance  of  this ;  and  so  is  human  life^ 
;,  its  hopes,  and  its  achievements, 
leral  aspect,  structure,  and  conduct  of 
1  scheme,  and  the  constitution  of  na- 
id  so  much  alike ;  it  will  appear,  on  a 
nation,  that  they  resemble  each  other 
leir  particular  features  and  character- 
>egm  with  the  most  commanding  and 
r  these ;  the  mediation  of  Christ  shall 
dered.  Now  the  notion  of  a  mediator 
d  and  man  is  supported  by  the  whole 
ature.  The  life  of  all  living  creatures 
i  them,  and  preserved  by  the  instru- 
others.  We  find  also  by  experience,. 
fih  T 
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that  God  does  appoint  mediators  to  be  the  intUiu 
ments  of.  good  and  evil  to  us,  and  the  iDstrameoti 
of  his  justice  and  mercies. 

There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  fiitnn 
punishment  may  folloiv  wickedness  of  coursei  or 
m  the  way  of  natural  consequences  from  God's 
original  constitution  of  the  world,  from  the  naton 
he  has  given  us,  and  from  the  situation  in  whidi  he 
has  placed  us ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  penon 
V  rashly  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  by  a  natural  coil- 
sequence  falls  down — m  this  way  of  natural  conK- 
quence,  breaks  his  limbs — in  this  way  of  natunl 
consequence,  without  help,  perishes. 

Thus,  perhaps,  may  future  punishment  follow 
wickedness  in  the  way  of  natural  consequencei  or 
according  to  some  general  laws  of  government  al« 
ready  established  in  the  universe.  Upon  this  top- 
position,  we  may  observe  something  much  to  toe 
present  purpose  in  the  constitution  and  appoint- 
ments of  Nature :  we  may  observe  the  provision 
tliat  is  made,  that  all  the  bad  natural  consequencei 
of  men's  actions  should  not  always  actually  follow, 
but  that  those  which,  if  not  prevented,  would  ni' 
turally  and  inevitably  have  followed,  should  in 
certain  degrees  be  prevented.  And  here  is  bod 
severity  and  indulgence  in  the  constitution  of  nfr 
ture.  Thus  all  the  bad  consequences  of  a  man'i 
trifling  upon  a  precipice,  might  be  prevented :  and 
though  all  were  not^  yet  some  of  them  still  mi^^ 
be,  by  proper  interpositions,  if  not  rejected* 

Persons  might  do  a  great  deal  themselves  towards 
preventing  the  bad  consequences  of  their  follieii 
though  the  assistance  of  our  fellow-creatures  yerj 
much  forwards  this  end;  of  which  assistance^  Nature 
prompts  us  to  ^  mutual  exchange.    Thus  is  there 
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00  Nature's  works  a  stamp  and  character  of  com- 
pBsdon,  a  gentle  principle  tempering  the  severity 
of  its  general  laws,  and  bending  its  decrees  to  the 
standard  of  human  infirmity  ;  for,  had  the  conse- 
quent misery  of  our  bad  actions  always  followed 
inevitably,  no  one  could  say  that  such  a  severe  con- 
stitution of  things  might  not  yet  have  been  really 
good.     But  when  we  see  that  provision  is  made  by 
Nature,  that  we  may  in  a  great  degree  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  our  wickednesses ;  this  must  be  called 
mercy  or  compassion  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  world;  compassion,  as  distinguished  from  good- 
ness in  general. 

Yet  sJthough  much  may  be  done  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  repentance,  yet  that  will  not  alone,  and  of 
itself,  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  of  our  folly 
and  wickedness.  It  would  be  in  itself  folly  and 
wickedness  to  say,  presumptuously  and  conhdent- 
ly,  that  repentance  would  be  sufficient ;  for  we  do 
not  know  what  are  the  whole  natural  and  appoint- 
ed consequences  of  vice ;  and  as  we  are  not  in- 
formed «ot  all  the  reasons  which  render  it  fit  that 
future  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  we  cannot 
therefore  know  whether  any  conduct  or  efforts  of 
our  own  could  make  such  an  alteration  as  to  render 
it  fit  they  should  be  remitted.  If  such  then  be  our 
Ignorance  in  point  of  fact,  let  us  search  for  infor- 
mation in  the  analogy  of  nature.  People  ruin  their 
fortunes  by  extravagance,  they  bring  diseases  upon 
themselves  by  excesses,  they  incur  the  penalties  of 
civil  laws :  will  sorrow  for  the  past,  will  subsequent 
reformation  alone,  prevent  all  the  bad  consequences 
of  such  a  behaviour  ?  undoubtedly  not. .  And  since 
this  is  our  case,  considering  ourselves  merely  as  in- 
habitants of  this  world,  and  as  having  a  temporal 
interest  here,   under  the  natural  government  of 

t2 
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his  directions  in  this  plain  manner^  is,  that  he  ih 
fiolutely  wishes  such  an  external  action  or  datjti 
be  performed,  without  concerning  himself  with  th 
principle  on  which  it  is  done ;  whereas  the  wboL 
of  morality  and  religion  consisting  merely  in  dii 
principle  of  the  action,  there  is  no  sort  of  paralk 
w  the  cases.  But  if  a  prince  wished  to  try  Am 
loyalty  of  a  servant,  he  would  not  give  his  men 
in  so  plain  and  peremptory  a  manner. 
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No.  83.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14. 


Toiam  hodie  Romam  Circus  capU :  etfragor  aurem 
Percuiit ;  evenium  vuridis  quo  coBigo  panm, 
.  Nam  A  deficerai  mceHam  attoniUmique  videret 
Home  urbemt  vdtUi  Cannarum  in  pulvere  victit 
CotuuUinis,  JUT.  sat.  11,  19& 

This  day  all  Rome  will  in  the  Circus  sweat; 

Echoes  already  do  their  shouts  repeat : 

Methinks  I  hear  the  ciy— Away  f  away ! 

The  Green  have  won  the  honour  of  the  day. 

Oh !  should  these  sports  be  but  one  year  forborne^ 

Rome  would  in  tears  her  lov'd  diversions  mourn ; 

For  that  would  now  a  cause  of  sorrow  yield, 

Great  as  the  loss  of  Cannae's  fatal  field.  congrevx. 

Translation  of  part  of  a  Letter,  tvritten  hy  the  late 
Prince  Lee  Boo,  and  intended  to  have  been  sent 
to  his  Father  the  King  of  the  Peleto  Islands  ;  in 
tvhich  the  sense  is,  as  far  as  it  could  be  collected^ 
exhibited^  voithout  regard  to  his  mode  of  expression, 
tohich  was  incapable  of  being  represented  in  another 
language. 

**  What  I  have  said  to  you,  beloved  Sire,  on  the  po- 
litics of  this  people,  has  been  short  and  superficial^ 
because  you  have  taught  me  to  speak  with  diffidence 
and  reserve  on  matters  of  this  high  nature ;  and  be-  ' 
cause  the  laws  by  which  this  country  is  governed 
are  too  numerous  and  profound  to  be  hastily  learned. 
Thdr  customs  and  manners  ^so  require  a  longer  re- 
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sidence  than  I  have  yet  made  among  them,  to  be 
clearly  comprehended  and  fairly  judged.  Our  pn» 
judices  do  not  suffer  us  to  reflect  that  these  oa|^ 
always  to  be  considered  with  a  reference  to  thedi- 
mate,  wants,  and  civil  condition  of  the  country.  Ai 
experience  ripens  my  judgement,  expect  fromna 
better  remarks  on  all  these  particulars :  at  presentp 
accept,  with  your  usual  indulgence,  such  obierfa- 
tions  as  have  occurred  to  me ;  they  will  at  letit 
serve  to  mark  the  stages  of  my  improvement,  w 
you  compare  those  of  different  dates  together. 

**  I  shall  first  of  all  present  you  with  a  sketdi  of 
their  amusements,  in  which  you  told  me,  in  oar 
last  conversation,  before  I  mounted'into  the  great 
floating  castle^  I  should  see  a  vast  deal  of  the  tem* 
per  and  natural  character  of  the  people  I  was  about 
to  visit.  You  will  scarcelv  credit  it,  but  I  assore 
you  I  make  continual  mistakes  between  their  amuse- 
ments and  their  business,  and  sometimes  imagine 
they  are  pursuing  some  sport,  when  in  reality  Uiej 
are  occupied  about  objects  of  a  serious  and  solemii 
nature;  for,  notwithstanding  this  people  are  capable 
of  such  stupendous  efforts  of  art  and  science,  they 
have  a  way  of  mixing  a  littleness  of  character  with 
their  grandeur  of  spirit,  qualities  that  are  held  in- 
compatible with  us ;  and  thus  is  produced  a  sort  of 
farcical  and  ridiculous  disproportion.  This  equi« 
vocal  appearance  of  many  of  their  proceedings  will 
doubtless  fill  my  letters  with  numerous  errors ;  but 
I  shall  take  care  to  rectify  them  as  I  advance  in  my 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  so  as  in  the  end  to 
communicate  some  advantage  to  yourself,  and  con- 
sequently to  my  dear  country,  from  these  oppor- 
tunities which  1  owe  to  your  indulgence. 

'*  To  begin,  then,  you  must  know  that  the  other 
day  I  was  carried  to  a  very  large  room^  in  which 
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Ihey  told  me  was  assembled  the  great  Council  of 
die  nation :  but  I  presently  saw  through  it,  and 
bercehred  clearly  tiiat  it  was  a  kind  of  game  in 
mitation  of  a  Senate ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  perform- 
ed so  well,  that  had  it  not  been  for  a  great  deal 
cf  laughing,  coughing,  scraping,  and  himooine,  it 
ttight  have  been  imposed  upon  me  for  a  real  as- 
sembly of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  met  to  de- 
bate on  its  most  important  interests;  for  here  and 
there,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  animation  assumed, 
and  eloquence  displayed,  and  even  moments  of 
gravity,  such  as  characterise  all  our  meetings*  for 
me  good  of  our  country.     My  ignorance  of  the 
language  disqualified  me  for  participating  in  the 
joke;  but  from  the  eagerness  and  perseverance 
with  which  it  was  pursued,  I  could  plamly  perceive 
that  it  was  very  entertaining  to  those  engaged. 

**  The  following  night  I  was  taken  to  an  exhibi- 
tion, called  a  Masquerade,  which  I  only  mention 
here  as  a  contrast  to  the  humorous  scene  I  was 
present  at  the  day  before>  since  it  seems  to  be  more 
jKoperlj  a  ceremony  than  an  amusement ;  I  men- 
tion it,  too,  as  one  instance,  among  a  very  few,  in 
which  this  generous  people  have  used  a  reserve  to- 
wards me  in  respect  to  the  explanation  of  their 
manners  and  customs ;  for  they  would  fain  have 
persuaded  me  that  this  masquerade,  as  it  is  called, 
was  a  mere  diversion  among  the  young  men  and 
women  of  quality,  while  nothing  could  be  more 
dear  than  that  it  was  a  religious  celebration.  I 
can  however  conceive  it  so  natural  to  laugh  at  the 
practices  of  other  countries,  especially  those  which 
mpertain  to  their  religion,  that  I  must  own  I  think 
tnem  entirely  excusable  for  veiling  those  rites  and 
ttyateries,  for  the  present,  from  my  eyes,  until  I 
.  shall  have  worn  off  my  first  pr^udices^*  There  wits 
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lomething  splendidly  solemn  in  this  whde  eoe"  ■ 
mony;  and  if  there  was  any  interruption  to  tbt  " 
gravity  of  the  scene,  it  was  occasioned  by  sont 
strange  cries  and  whimsical  contortions,  wbichy 
however  ridiculous  they  appear  to  the  inhabitiBli 
of  other  countries,  I  have  no  doubt  make-  a  toy 
serious  impression  on  the  bosoms  of  the  natiTeSt  iv 
being  in  honour  of  the  different  deities  they  adm 
There  was  a  vast  variety  of  dresses,  which  I  oofr 
ceived  to  be  representative  of  particular  orders  tni 
descriptions,  who  thus,  through  the  medium  of  one 
of  their  fraternity,  offered  their  respective  adon> 
tion;  while  the  priests  wore  all  the  same  clotfaingr 
called  by  the  natives  a  domino*  I  say  I  conceiTdl 
all  this,  because  a  certain  awe  and  timidity,  witb 
which  I  felt  myself  inspired,  made  me  forbw  an 
questions  that  might  seem  to  result  from  imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

*<  There  is  one  circumstance  respecting  thii 
country,  which,  to  my  ideas,  is  altogether  onao- 
countable ;  and  that  is,  the  great  leisure  they  have 
for  idleness,  in  the  midst  of  such  proofs  of  their 
labour  and  ingenuity  as  overpower  the  imagina- 
tion. It  surprises  me  the  more,  my  beloYed  fiither, 
because  you  know  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
every  individual  usefully  employed  in  my  owi^ 
countiy ;  it  being  one  of  your  favourite  maxims, 
that  the  happiness  of  your  people  requires  it 
Thou,  who  art  a  mighty  prince,  art  likewise  the 
best  workman  in  thy  dominions ;  for  who  can  make 
hatchets  to  equal  thine  ?  But  here  the  great  men 
can  bear  to  sit  whole  days  unemployed,  and  will 
eat  their  food  with  instruments  which  other  hands 
have  formed,  and  live  in  houses  with  the  yery 
principle  of  whose  construction  they  are  little  ac- 
quainted.   From  all  this  must  result  a  vast  deal  of 
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die  time  to  be  filled  up  with  mere  amusements ;  and 
1 18  astonishing  how  many  these  people  have  ima- 
pnedyof  wluch  we  have  no  conception.  They  are 
gctremely  fond  of  dancing ;  a  pastime  which  implies 
BMich  less  exertion  with4hem.than  with  us,  and  con« 
RSts  chiefly  in  eating,  drinking,  and  wearing  fine  or- 
paments.  They  extend  this  accomplishment  even 
to  the  brute  creation;  for  I  observe  that  their  dogs 
are  taught  to  dance  in  the  streets  of  the  capital ;  so 
moch  leisure  time  have  Englishmen  to  bestow  upon 
Aese  diversions. 

**  Their  huntiag  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  it  is  a  poor  little  timid  animal  they 
cdl  a  hare ;  I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  but  I  shall  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  send  you  a  description  of  it,  toge- 
jfther  with  an  account  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  Uie 
country.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning 
one  remarkable  property  ascribed  to  it,  that  of  lov« 
ing  to  be  hunted,  although  its  entertainment  con- 
tats  solely  in  being  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  I  was 
awured,  however,  of  this  by  a  person  who  is  very 
fimd  of  :the  chace.  Another  species  of  hunting  in 
iHiich  apparently  they  take  great  delight,  is  that  of 
a  huge  animal,  called  in  their  language  Ox ;  and 
tiboB  takes  place  oflten  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  to 
the  great  terror  of  all  who  do  not  mix  in  the  sport. 
There  are  no  dogs  used  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  at 
least  I  could  perceive  none ;  indeed,  I  was  hurried 
away  by  my  kind  protectors  soquick  when  the  beast 
approached,  that  I  could  see.  but  little  of  their  mode 
of  proceeding,  though  I  beheld  enough  to  make  me 
wonder  at  such  a  predilection  in  a  people  who  are 
in  a  thousand  respects  so  civilized  and  so  humane. 

**  In  my  future  account  of  the  beasts  of  this  coun- 
try I  shall  say  a  great  deal  to  you  about  a  beautiful 
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animal,  called  the  horse^  which  will  with  great  ease  ^ 
and  celerity  bear  a  man  from  place  to  place  upon  hii  ' 
back.  They  make  this  animal  conducive  to  their  !^ 
sport  in  an  amusement  they  term  racingf  in  wfaidi  f 
two  or  more  of  them  are  made  to  run  one  wunit  s 
the  other>  with  men  on  their  backs,  and  woun£d  aE  ^ 
the  way  with  sharp  spikes.  I  cannot  help  wonderiag 
how  good  men  can  be  pleased  with  such  sights;  fix 
it  seems  an  unnatural  and  ungenerous  contestywhen 
two  animab  are  urged  beyond  their  strength,  and 
forced  on  by  violent  treatment.  I  am  sony  to  find 
fault  with  a  people  to  whom  we  have  all,  and  mvidf  ^ 
particularly,  been  so  greatly  obliged,  so  that  1  n  j 
drawn  opposite  wavs  by  truth  and  gratitude;  hot  ] 
then  again  I  consider  that  nothing  is  so  sacred  ai  | 
truth,  and  that,  after  all,  my  greatest  gratitude  ii  ' 
due  to  my  father  and  my  king,  who  requires  thit 
I  should  always  tell  him  the  truth. 

**  The  other  day  I  observed  two  men  in  a  field, 
stripped  as  naked  as  is  the  custom  with  us,  and  beat- 
ing one  another  till  they  were  covered  with  blood, 
for  the  diversion  of  an  infinite  number  of  spectaton, 
who  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  scene.  Though 
our  enemies  taken  in  war  have  oflen  been  slaughter* 
ed  before  my  eyes,  yet  I  could  so  ill  bear  to  see 
this  fury  between  countrymen,  and,  as  I  was  told, 
between  men  who  had  never  quarrelled,  and  all  to 
amuse  their  fellow-creatures,  that  I  turned  away  my 
eyes,  and  was  sorrowful  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  It 
added  a  good  deal  to  my  chagrin,  to  observe  in  nnr 
way  home  two  dogs  very  furiously  engaged  ;  aod, 
while  they  were  miserably  tearing  one  another  to 
.pieces,  a  vast  number  of  people  gathering  round 
them,  and  provoking  their  fury  by  clapping  their 
handS;  and  a  thousand  savage  gesticulations. 
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^'  They  have  also  another  sport  here,  of  a  piece 
ritfa  some  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  termed 
▼  the  natives  cock-fighting ;  though  I  am  told  that 
us  amusement  is  a  little  on  the  decline.    The  en- 
ntainment  consists  in  contemplating  a  very  fierce 
ombat  between  two  lar^e  biros  o£  great  beauty, 
nd  sijgnal  use  to  mankind,  which  they  arm  with 
Qftruments  that  enable  them  to  inflict  dreadful 
ronndi  on  each  other,  till  one  of  them  expires  in 
aoriderable  torture.    I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  I 
are  seen  some  poltroons  amuse  themselves  with 
krowing  sticks  at  this  noble  bird,  which,  for  that 
orpoae,  they  had  confined  by  the  leg.    Their  di- 
erriona  within  doors  are  in  such  great  variety,  that 
(would  rob  more  important  subjects  of  all  my  time, 
f  I  were  to  think  of  describing  them  to  you :  be- 
idea  which,  I  have  only  glanced  at  the  greater 
art  of  them ;  for  my  dear  friends  here  think  I  am 
lore  profitably  employed  when  I  am  improving 
melfin  the  language,  or  am  acquiring  knowledge, 
'hich  may  turp  to  the  future  benefit  of  your  ma- 
•ty's  people. 

'^  Their  principal  amusement  in  their  own  houses 
apears  to  be  derived  from  a  certain  number  of  thin 
mtances,  spotted  in  a  certain  manner  with  difier- 
Bt  colours,  and  which,  though  they  allow  that  they 
■m  no  ideas  from  them,  will  entertain  them  dur- 
ig  the  time  that  your  Majesty  would  take  to  repel 
a  invasion  of  your  dominions.  I  am  prejudiced 
pdnst  this  amusement,  because  I  have  observed  it 
perate  very  unpleasantly  on  the  countenances  of 
lose  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  and  I  have  seen  some 
cry  handsome  persons,  entirely  stripped,  while 
ilaying  at  cards,  of  what  rendered  them  before  so 
ouable  in  my  eyes.  They  have  not  yet  made  me 
iompreh^d  now  it  Can  be,  but  tliey  tell  it  to  me 
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88  an  undoubted  truth,  that  oflentimes  men  loie 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  to  them  in  this  amme- 
ment,  if  it  deserve  that  name,  after  we  are  told  of 
this  its  destructive  tendency ;  so  that  be  assured* 
beloved  father,  I  will  not  attempt  to  acquire  so  pei^ 
nicious  a  talent.  But  the  pastime  of  which  this 
great  people  seems  most  enamoured,  is  what  their 
tonguage  denominates  a  play.  I  have  not  yet  been 
present  at  one,  so  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  srve 
you  any  account  of  it ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  uiraer* 
stand  such  descriptions  as  have  been  given  me  ctf  it, 
St  is  a  powerful  engine,  whether  it  be  used  on  the 
side  of  vice  or  virtue.  I  will  send  you  a  full  accoimt 
of  the  first  which  I  shall  be  permitted  to  attend;  bat 
I  fear  that  the  silence  observed  about  this  amuse- 
ment, by  my  dearest  friends,  is  on  the  account  of 
the  neglect  into  which  this  its  mor^l  effi^mcy  jaKj 
have  sunk  in  the  present  times. 

^*  The  other  day  I  was  present  at  a  diversiflil 
which  at  first  wore  a  formidable  appearance,  but 
soon  turned  out  to  be  a  very  insignificant  spectade. 
A  number  of  persons,  armed  with  weapons,  which 
they  call  bows  and  arrows,  and  which  serve  to  the 
same  purpose  pretty  nearly  as  our  slings  and  spean, 
meet  together  on  a  spacious  plain.  The  professed 
object  of  their  meeting  is  to  send  their  arrows  into 
a  painted  piece  of  wood,  which  they  denominate  a 
target ;  but  not  more  than  a  small  number  of  those 
that  came  with  that  pretence,  partook  at  all  in  the 
diversion :  so  that,  to  make  a  display  before  a  great 
number  of  the  women  of  the  country,  of  their  per- 
sons and  decorations,  looks  to  be,  with  the  major 
part,  the  real  object  which  assembles  tliem.  I  could 
not  easily  be  convinced  that  all  this  noise  and  parade 
was  to  answer  no  political  end ;  at  one  time  it  oc- 
^mrred  to  me,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  divinatipn  ty 
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ch  Heaven  was  consulted  in  the  appointment  to 
tain  posts  of  eminence,  and  that  the  generals  of 
lies,  and  captains  of  expeditions,  were  chosen  in 
;  kind  of  lottery ;  at  another,  that  some  secret 
rora  of  an  invasion  had  begun  to  spread  in  the 
DDitry ,  and  that  this  martial  exercise  was  meant  as 
parative  to  a  vigorous  defence.  I  was  at  length, 
vever,  persuaded  that  they  were  a  very  peaceable 
of  people,  and  that  all  this  uproar  proceeded  only 
n  an  outrageous  love  of  flourish  and  show,  and, 
act,  was  nothing  more  than  an  apology  for  a  fea- 
r  in  their  hats.  I  was  a  little  afraid  at  first  of 
ning  near  them ;  but,  upon  trial,  I  found  them* 
fiuniliarly  and  tamely  disposed,  that  one  of  them 
Eered  me  to  take  his  hat  off  his  head,  und  strutted 
and  fro,  apparently  in  high  good -humour,  while 
dmired  his  feather.  There  is  always  a  great  ga- 
ting from  all  parts  to  see  this  spectacle ;  and  the 
ies,  for  whose  amusement  the  whole  is  designed, 
pear  extravagantly  pleased  with  beholding  their 
ibands  and  relatives  so  cheaply  metamorphosed 

0  champions  and  warriors.  The  inoffensiveness, 
irever,  and  the  pampered  good-humour  which 
peared  in  their  countenances,  does  not  suffer  one 
ig  to  couple  with  them  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
Tible ;  and  I  much  question,  supposing  these  men 
d  been  cast  on  your  Majesty's  dominions,  instead 
those  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  whe- 
er  you  would  have  found  their  assistance  so  ser- 
ceable  in  your  battles.'* 

1  have  only  presented  a  very  small  part  of  the 
tter  of  this  extraordinary  young  prince  to  his  fa- 
ler,  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  contemplating 
ne  of  our  favourite  spectacles  and  diversions.  We 
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must  allow  a  great  deal  to  the  prejudices  of  educs- 
tion,  and  the  mllacies  arising  from  a  very  partial  tv 
perience  in  the  wants  and  ways  of  mankind.  The 
contempt  which  he  insinuates  for  many  of  our  prime 
amusements  betrays  these  deficiencies  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  while  the  candid  must  allow  that  hit 
narrowness  of  thinking  is  frequently  coupled  with 
expansion  of  feeling.  What  he  says  about  oar 
dancing,  for  instance,  flows  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  thousand  adventitious  pleasures  of  which  thit 
diversion  is  susceptibley  and  which  renders  harmoDf, 
grace,  and  activity,  the  least  important  part  of  it 
Had  his  friends  been  wise  enough  to  take  him  to 
Mrs.  B»-*s  assemblies,  he  might  there  have  leea 
experimentally  exhibited,  on  a  very  broad  scaler 
those  nicer  movements  and  finer  operations  bj 
which,  at  these  diversions,  the  grand  machinery  of 
intriffue  and  seduction  is  carried  on. 

His  objections  to  gaming  discover  the  same  & 
mited  range  of  observation.  He  does  not  consider 
how  much  it  corrects  a  hoarding  principle  among  t 
people ;  exercises  the  sentiment  of  honour,  pro* 
motes  circulation  of  money,  levels  enormous  for* 
tunes,  and  confirms  the  chastity  of  the  ladies  by  fa- 
miliarising it  to  temptations.  The  hare  itself  is  the 
best  advocate  for  hunting,  by  loving  it  to  distrac* 
tion,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  her  being  found  lO 
often  near  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and  by  the  leaping 
and  capering  she  displays  when  she  finds  herself  in 
the  midst  of  the  pack.  Her  imitation  of  the  cnr 
of  a  child  is  a  pretty  playful  fancy  of  hers  that  adds 
much  to  the  humour  of  the  scene. 

If  it  do  not  appear  so  decidedly  that  the  ox  lovei 
to  be  hunted  by  the  butchers,  we  can  only  answer 
that  we  cannot  help  his  want  of  taste.    The  cocb 
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18  a  most  mettlesome  animal,  and  is  never  so  grati<» 
fied  as  when  called  upon  to  ^ive  proofs  of  bis  cou- 
TBffe;  and  our  arming  him  with  steel  weapons  shows 
our  respect  for  his  feelings,  reasoning  by  a  fair  ana- 
logy from  our  own  sentiments  of  honour,  which  re- 
gand  it  as  much  more  dignified  to  fight  with  swords 
than  with  hands.  If  we  encourage  dogs  to  fight, 
^ple  compensation  is  made  to  them  by  teaching 
them  to  dance ;  and  if  they  will  aspire  to  be  accom- 
plished cavaliers,  it  is  fair  they  should  have  a  little 
rough  work  into  the  bargain. 

Horses,  pigs,  and  many  other  animals,  are  fully 
rewarded  for  the  sufferings  they  undergo,  by  the 
very  superior  education  of  late  years  they  are  in 
habits  of  receiving  from  the  liberality  and  humanity 
of  my  countrymen.  I  am  prevented,  by  want  of 
room,  from  saying  a  great  deal  more  on  this  sub? 
ject ;  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  our  sports  may 
in  this  manner,  and  on  similar  grounds,  be  shown 
to  be  both  reasonable  and  humane. 

Instead  of  a  comment  upon  what  the  prince  ob- 
serves of  plays,  I  shall  report  the  answer  given  by  a 
young  critic  to  the  author  of  an  opera,  that  wa3  on 
the  verge  of  being  rejected,  who  begged  his  advice 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  supporting  it ;  '^  Lengthen 
your  dances,  and  shorten  your  petticoats."  Our 
plays  are  now  dwindling  into  operas,  and  demand 
the  same  kind  of  support.  A  minuet  and  a  ballad 
are,  for  the  most  part,  their  principal  dependences. 

I  am  somewhat  angry  with  the  young  prince  for 
undervaluing  so  noble  a  science  as  that  of  archery, 
my  veneration  for  which  has  been  mightily  en- 
hanced by  hearing  that  the  tutor  of  the  eldest  son 
pf  a  peer  in  my  neighbourhood  entertains  a  design 
pf  majcing  it  the  subject  of  an  Epic  Poeiq. 
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Adn^nmda  tibi  kyium  ^pectaeula  rerum 
Magnanimosque  duces,  totiusque  ordine  gestis 
Moresi.et  studia,  et  populos,  et  prcelia,  dicam. 

yj&a,  o»»o.4^8i 

Lest  I  should  anticipate  any  of  his  fine  thoughtf 
tvpon  the  occasion,  I  will  compress  in  my  own  hum- 
ble phraseology  some  of  the  leading  excellencei 
jthat distinguish  this  amusement.  Itgives  an  aroetitiv 
;by  leading  men  into  a  fine  sharp  ur ;  it  is orbene- 
fit  to  the  body  of  tailors ;  it  is  not  only  a  harmlea 
diversion,  but  it  keeps  people  out  of  mischief;  it 
is  expensive,  and  therefore  genteel ;  k  pleases  the 
fairest  part  of  the  creation  ;  it  supports  something 
Jike  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  exempted  from  its  dan* 
gers ;  it  occasions  a  great  deal  of  eating  and  drink* 
jn^,  and  in  some  degree  tends  to  correct  the  parti- 
ality of  nature,  by  affording  to  the  least  gifted  of 
iier  sons  an  opportunity  of  making  a  figure. 

Ubi  se  ostendeates  praeludent  pooelio. 

Our  great  poet  Milton  considered  archery  as  bo 
dignified  an  exercise^  that  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  his  Paradise  Regained  is  the  description  of  the 
Parthian  Bowmen.  I  shall  make  a  present  of  it  to 
the  proficients  in  this  sport,  accompanied  with  ao 
imitation  of  it,  to  show  its  easy  applicability  to 
our  modern  Archers. 

HE  look*d,  and  saw  what  jium-  HE  look'd,  and  saw  what  num- 
bers numberless  bers  nuniberless 

The  city- gates    out-pour'd;  The    city -gates    out-poor'd» 

light-armed  troops,  sweet  smirking  troops. 

In  coats  of  mail  and  military  In  coats  of  green,  and  namby 

pride ;  pamby  pride ; 

In  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet,  With  belts  their  shoulders  bangt 

fleet  and  strong,  that  broad  and  round. 
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iMf  riderv  boie; 
rand  choice 
tuviiicas,  from  boBod 

I; 

boiiarfTom  Candaor 

iaiia,  to  th*  Hyrea- 

mr  tad  dark  Iberian 

pA,  andtlieiieigl»- 

plains 

ne^  Me^a,  aad  tKe 

to  Balsara's  haren. 

■B  in  their  forms  of 

ng'd, 

c  they  wheeled,  andy 

idiind  them  shot 

:  of  arrowy  showers 

the  face 

rsuers,  and  e*ercame 

t. 

11  iron  cast  a  gleam- 

m, 

d  clouds  of  foot)  nor 

horn 

I  all  in  steel  for  stand- 

U 

nd  elephants  indorsed 

r'rs 

,  nor  of  lab*ring  pio- 

de»  with  spades  and 

a'd. 

Us  phun,  fell  woodsy 

f9  elear; 

plain  was,  raise  hiU, 

^ea,  rivers  proud,  as 
rokCt 


Rattliog  tiieil'  ^vers  bor^  Am 

flow*r  and  choice 
From  Brompton  to  Whiteefa»- 

pel,  bomid  to  bound ; 
From      Bttddcrsbuiy,      from 

Queen  Ann»4treet-Bast, 
And  RadcUfSI-Higfaway,  to  the 

distant  verge 
Of  Dead  Man's  row,  and  deep 

Cold  Harbour-lane ; 
From  Piccadilly,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring streets 
OfMarybone,  Shug-lane^  and, 

north  and  south, 
From  Mother  Redcap's  down 

to  Puddle  Dock. 
He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of 

battle  rang'd, 
How  spruce  they  wheel*d,  and,- 

ogling  round  than,  shot 
Their  arrowy  vengeance  'gainst 

the  butt  besieg  d, 
Or  routed  target,  and  o'ercame 

by  might. 
The  field  all  feather'd  wav'd 

with  plumy  pride, 
Nor  wanted  crowds,  rout,  riot, 

dust,  and  din. 
And  boxers  all  in  bufffor  stand- 
ing fight; 
Whbkeys,   and   bakers'   earts 

up-pil'd  vdth  hosts 
Of  ^pers,  nor  of  lab'ring  pick- 
pockets 
A  multitude,   with  hooks  and 

forceps  arm'd, 
To  lay  fobs  wastes  cut  strings, 

or  pockets  clear, 
Or,    where   purse  was,    leave 

nought,  or  over-reach 
With  cunning,  Cockney-sparlv 

as  with  a  noose. 
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Mules  flifter  these,  c^meb  and 

dromedaries, 
And  waggons  fraught  with  uteri- 

sils  of  war. 
Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so 

wide  a  camp, 
When  Agrican  with    all   his 

northern  pow'rs 
BesiegM  Albracca,  'as  romances 

tell, 
The  city  of  Gallaphrone^  from 

whence  to  win 
The  fiurest  of  her  sex,  Ang&- 

lica. 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many 

prowest  knights, 
Both  Paynim,  and' the  peers  of 

Charlemagne^ 


Gigs  after  these^  hackneyi,  tti 

pleasure-carts^ 
And  barrows  fraught  with  gb* 

gerbread  and  cakes. 
Such  forces  met  not,  nor  lo 

wide  acamp^ 
When  tough  Magnano^  vidi 

his  stout  allies. 
Fell  on  the  batter'd  kn^  u 

Butler  tells. 
In  the  city  o'  Brent&>r^  hopif 

thus  to  win 
The  smiles  of  Tnilla»  Uomiat 

of  her  sei^ 
His  mistress,  sought  by  iBlHf 

broad-back'd  Uades^ 
Both  gipsies  and  giffuitie  |» 

nadiers. 
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By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady  I 

Iraw  towards  the  conclusion  of  these  papers,  I 
to  feel  a  train  of  literary  compunctionAs  for  past 
ions,  analogous  to  those  moral  regrets  which 
in  a  man's  mind,  as  he  approaches  that  cata- 
le  which  in  a  manner  winds  up  his  accounts, 
rings  to  his  recollection  a  long  arrearage  of 
ly  and  uncancelled  obligations.  The  particular 
■86  which  at  present  preys  upon  my  conscience, 
author,  is  on  the  score  of  that  neglect  with 
1 1  seem  to  have  treated  the  female  literature 
i  present  hour.  To  whatever  department  of 
5  we  turn  our  attention,  we  see  the  ladies  pos-> 
g  themselves  of  the  first  honours,  and  a  new 
n  of  decoration,  resulting  from  their  labours, 
;  extirpating  that  antiquated  vein  of  heathen- 
implicity,  which,  for  whole  centuries,  has 
led  us  into  a  dull  imitation  of  dull  models, 
*  the  debauching  idea  of  classic  purity, 
anks  to  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  for  deliver- 
i  from  so  slavish  a  yoke,  and  asserting  the  Spe- 
ights of  authors,  amidst  the  general  ardour  for 
ghts  of  man.  I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  a 
men  or  two  in  illustration  of  my  foregoing  re- 
B,  and  will  b^in  with  comparing  a  few  stanzas 
e  late  Lord  Littleton,  written  in  the  genuine 
liness  of  the  old-school,  with  a  little  effusion 
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whicbr  I  have  just  extracted  warm  and  glowinf 
from  a  Ladies'  Magazine. 

IF  silent  oft  you  see  me  pine, 
Nor  in  your  presence  dare  to  spealkt- 
It  is  because  a  love  like  mine 
VvadA  all  expression  fiunt  and  weak.' 

It  is  because  I  oft  have  told 
The  melancholy  tale  in  vain ; 
It  is  because  your  looks  are  cold, 
And  seem  to  bid  me  hide  my  pain. 

Oh !  why  then  are  you  silent  still  ? 
Why  am  I  fbrc'd  those  eyes  to  read. 
To  learn  from  them  to  guesf  your  wil( 
Which*  were  it  known,  Should  be  obey'd  T 

Whatever  may  the  sentence  be^ 
Which  from  iJiose  lovely  lips  may  comfy 
It  cannot  seem  so  harsh  to  me, 
A»  thus  in  «lence  wait  my  doom. 

Ah !  let  thy  tongue  my  &te  explain^ 
And  I  win  try  to  bear  my  woe ; 
In  love,  as  death,  tha  greatest  pahi- 
Is  all  to  fear,  and  notldng  know* 


GALES  of  Araby  the  blest^ 
Waft  me  to  some  place  of  rest ; 
Bear  me  on  thy  pensive  vdngs. 
Where  the  lark  so  frolie  sings. 

Sighs  of  ^mpathy  and  love. 
The  feeling  breast  can  only  move ; 
Bitter  anguish  gnaws  my  heart. 
And  tears  are  mingled  with  my  smart. 

Softly  Uow  the  southem  sides, 
Kor  heed  the  tear  that  duns  my  eyes  i 
Silly  maid !  ah !  hush  thy  grie^ 
A  ftiend's  the  btlm  tfait  gires  relief. 
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Blest  Uue-cy^d  ii3nBipli»  Almira,  ooa^ 
And  charm  my  .wayward  sorrows  dumb ; 
Ah !  carry  me  ip  .friendship's  car, 
From  children,  cares,  and  duties  hi. 

There,  tear-firaugfat  Muse,  from  soi^owi  Ufi^ 
JH  lap  thee  in  obscurity : 
And  at  my  tranquil  gnefs  diall  bluflh, 
'^he  murmuring  riv'W'  &8  they  ruslu 

And  there^  amid  the  envious  gloom> 
1*11  deck  with  flowers  a  flaunting  toml^ 
And  build  with  tears  a  hallow'd  shrine 
To  SossilNlity  divine. 

It  there  isn  jpecies  of  coraposition  in  which  the 

rot  fitr  excels  all  former  ages,  and  to  which  my 

coantFywomen  have  eminently  contributed, 

novel  writers  of  the  day  I  consider  as  my  ablest 

Ijutoiis  in  this  my  bold  endeavour  to  reform  the 

I.     It  is  indeed  a  noble  stand  that  they  make 

ist  that  ferocity  of  character,  which  the  public 

is  always  liable  to  contract  in  the  course  of  a 

ly  war,  by  the  soft  and  melting  influence  of 

flowing  pages.    Whatever  can  inflame  our 

HBities,  or  expand  our  bosoms ;  wjbatever  can 

e  our  wonder,  or  gratify  that  generous  love  of 

ssibilities  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 

iat  ^tions ;  above  all,  whatever  can  steal  our 

^hts  from  Nature's  coarseness  and  imperfec- 

,  from  Life's  blunt  truths,  and  inelegant  cor- 

ons,  is  to  be  found  in  the  animated  produc- 

of  our  modern  novelists. 

y  feelings,  however,  towards  this  amiable  tribe 

oefactors  to  their  country,  demand  something 

than  simple  eulogy  ;  they  demand  something 

I  practical  proof  of  my  great  love  and  venera- 

which  I  have  determined  to  publish  to  the 

I  ID  the  following  specimen^  exhibiting  a  cento 

%2 
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from  the  most  eminent  of  those  innameraUe  moddi 
furnished  by  the  patriotic  press  of  our  jg^reat  Bfr. 
Lane.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  much  a4vanciiig 
my  credit  with  my  readers,  by  thus  conceDtring 
into  one  blazing  focus,  the  dissipated  glories  of  i 
thousand  suns ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  as  I  am 
the  first  who  has  started  this  gigantic  idea  of  public 
benefit,  posterity  will  enrol  me  among  Britidi 
worthies, ,  and  this  Number  will  find  its  way  into 
every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe.  Glowing  with 
this  godlike  sentiment,  I  repme  at  the  beggurlj 
limits  of  my  paper,  which  oblige  me  to  imitate  m 
abridgements  of  Procrustes,  and  not  rather  his  ex« 
tensions.  It  consoles  me,  however,  to  reflect,  thit 
the  beauty  of  the  incidents  which  I  am  about  to  re* 
late,  like  the  charms  of  a  novel  heroine,  rises  su- 
perior to  all  disadvantages,  and  is  improved  and 
heightened  by  what  in  the  common  course  of  thingi 
should  seem  calculated  to  destroy  it. 

''  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  ELIZA ; 

OR,    THE   ELBVE    OF    SENSIBILITY. 

**  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  memorable  day  which 
alarmed  our  peaceful  isle  with  some  menaces  of  aa 

earthquake ;  that  is,  it  was  on  the of f  m 

the  year  17 — ,  that  Eliza  made  her  appearance  <m 
a  planet,  which  was  to  present  but  the  darkest 
side  of  objects  to  her  disconsolate  eyes.  She  wai, 
indeed,  born  to  sensibility,  and  her  heart  ceased  not 
to  vibrate  to  the  chord  of  love,  till  it  had  ceased  to 
beat  altogether.  Alas !  the  governing  emotion  of 
her  being,  long  ere  she  had  attained  to  the  power  of 
imparting  her  feelings  by  the  vulgar  organs  of 
speech,  discovered  itself  m  the  silent  eloquence  of 
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jier  eye — that  eye  into  which  Heaven  had  distilled 
its  purest  dews,  to  reflect,  as  from  a  mirror,  the 
image  of  its  own  perfection.  The  blushes  of  her 
baby  cheeks,  whenever  the  person  of  the  young 
f^rederick  was  presented  to  her  eyes^  or  his  idea  to 
ber  imagination,  were  early  prognostics  of  that 
fiitiire  flame  whidi  blazed  out  in  the  sequel  with 
inch  merciless  fury.  Thus  was  love  a  constitutionsd 
mindple  inextricably  and  vitally  interwoven  into 
the  very  fundamental  texture  of  her  existence.  The 
eye  of  Frederick,  though  younger  than  his  Eliza, 
by  several  months,  **  darted  contagious  fire"  when^ 
^er  it  encountered  hers.  A  thousand  little  deli- 
4Bate  attentions,  even  at  this  lisping  era,  bespoke 
Iheir  mutual  love,  and  proved  that  Nature  had 
jnade  them  in  the  same  mould  of  sensibility.  Eliza 
iroold  never  enter  ber  go-cart,  till  her  lover's  go- 
lart  moved  by  her  side;  and  Frederick,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  tears  of  elegant  concern,  would 
push  the  '^  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums,'*  till  he 
fas  convinced  tlie  dear  hunger  of  his  Eliza  was 
Jnore  than  contented. 

**  Sweet  unadulterated  delights  of  Sensibility's 
■children!  The  world,  with  its  iron  grasp,  had  not  yet 
withered  the  blossoms  of  thy  native  exuberance  1 
'—But  to  proceed  with  my  story — What  had  thus 
ominously  began,  as  rapidly  advanced,  and  was  as 
pertinaciously  continued.  But  alas  I  it  was  the  fate 
of  our  heroine  to  be  sprung  from  parents  as  unlike 
herself,  as  she  herself  was  like  her  Frederick :  and 
as  she  strengthened  in  years  as  well  as  in  love,  she 
saw  strengthening  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
proportion,  an  unfeeling  combination,  composed  of 

ner  father,  the  baron  of ,  her  mother  the  ba<> 

roness,  brothers  and  sisters,  five  uncles,  seven  aunts, 
and  an  innumerable  army  of  cousins  of  both  sexes, 

x3 
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and  in  every  degree  of  affinity,  for  the  purpoie  oC 
counteracting  the  darling  desires  of  her  neart.  In 
the  mean  time  the  beauty  of  the  young  baronea 
began  to  draw  towards  its  meridian  matuntVy  and  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year  brought  four  nundred 
adorers  on  their  knees,  from  amons  the  richest  and 
noblest  families  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

**  It  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  could  eqad 
the  charms  of  this  accomplished  yoaog  pemn* 
How  shall  I  attempt  the  description !  Her  featurei 
were  far  from  being  regular ;  her  mouth  was  not 
little,  her  nose  was  rather  too  short  and  flat,  and 
her  complexion  displayed  neither  the  rose  nor  die 
lily;  but  something  much  above  reralar  beanlj 
beamed  from  her  countenance ;  and  it  was  impoi- 
fiible  for  any  but  a  tiger,  a  stoic,  or  a  Jew,  to  re- 
gard her  without  such  a  ravishing  sense  of  pleasure^ 
as  made  all  the  faculties  swim  in  an  ocean  of 
ecstacy.  But  nothing  could  move  the  unbending 
severity  of  her  tyrannical  relations,  who  were  un- 
feelingly employed  in  investigating  the  pecuniary 
claims  of  Frederick,  at  a  time  when  they  oueht  to 
have  been  shedding  drops  of  affliction  and  admira- 
tion over  their  disconsolate  daughter,  sister,  niece, 
and  cousin.  • 

**  Eliza,  governed  by  the  purest  sentiments,  and 
inspired  only  with  celestial  feelings,  became  more 
and  more  attached,  as  she  made  new  discoveries  of 
the  poverty  of  her  lover,  and  learned  not  only  the 

g resent  scantiness  of  his  means,  but  the  dear  pn>- 
ability  of  its  duration,  from  his  habitual  indolence, 
and  his  disdain  for  the  objects  of  subsistence.  No- 
thing could  shake  the  resolute  passion  of  the  young 
baroness  ;  and  one  day,  after  a  long  and  bitter  con- 
test, in  which  every  argument  was  used  to  dissuade 
her  from  her  purpose,  she  left  her  moUier^  three 
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aunts,  and  four  cousins  in  a  swoon,  in  the  baron's 
u>artment9  to  rush  into  the  arms  of  her  adored 
Frederick.  Innumerable  were  their  schemes  for 
efecting  interviews  in  spite  of  the  cruel  machina- 
tions of  this  inhuman  association.  Ladders  of  ropes 
were  long  the  instruments  of  their  mutual  happi- 
nesSy  after  the  barbarous  family  had  retired  to  rest : 
and  in  this  golden  period  of  their  loves,  they  passed 
whole  nights,  for  a  successive  series  of  weeks,  in 
this  ecstatic  interchange  of  protestations  and  en- 
dearments, without  ever  yielding,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, to  the  vulgar  calls  of  slumber :  nor  did  na- 
ture, during  this  commerce  of  raptures,  once 
interpose  with  a  single  coarse  intimation  of  the 
expediency  of  repose. 

''  How  much  longer  the  eyes  of  such  transcen- 
dant  love  would  have  bid  defiance  to  our  natural 
necessities,  who  shall  pretend  to  declare  ?  for  For- 
tune, whose  constancy  lovers,  of  all  mortals,  most 
sparingly  experience,  obtruded  herself  where  Na- 
ture, as  has  been  before  observed,  was  too  modest 
to  interfere.  It  was  on  a  fatal  evening,  when  the 
east  wind  blew  such  a  storm  of  thunder,  hail,  and 
snow,  as  the  earth  had  never  witnessed  before, 
that  the  ladder,  on  which  depended  all  that  was 
dear  to  the  tender  Eliza,  proving  unequal  to  the 
pressure  of  Frederick's  foot  Just  as  he  was  spring- 
ing into  the  well-known  garret,  threw  him  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  eighty  feet,  in  the  sight  of 
the  agonized  rair-one,  whose  unguarded  screams 
brought  the  whole  house  out  bed,  around  the  un- 
happy victim,  while,  through  the  shades  of  the 
night,  they  perceived  her  face,  neck,  and  hands, 
covered  with  one  crimson  suffusion. 

**  The  consequences  of  his  chute  were  a  com- 
pound fracture  in  every  limb;  and  the  bursting  of 
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more  than  one  vessel  of  that  blood  which  flowed 
only  for  his  dear  Eliza.  But  how  liltley  alas  1  does 
he  know  of  the  nature  of  love,  who  requirei  to  bt 
told,  that  on  the  very  next  night  her  bandaged 
adorer,  whose  limbs  now  refused  him  their  woitted 
aidy  was  conveyed  into  her  chamber  in  a  tnmkf 
which  was  pretended  to  contain  such  clothes  at 
Eliza,  at  that  time,  fortunately  exnected  to  fbllov 
ber,  in  her  return  from  a  visit  to  a  aistant  friend  1-- 
But  misfortunes  are  proverbially  never  single;  he 
had  caused  perforations  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  the  air,  on  the  lid  of  the  chest  wnicb 
was  to  convey  him  ;  and  during  his  passage  in  % 
waggon  to  the  shrine  of  his  idol,  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  that  beat  full  upon  the  trunk,  found  its  way 
through  the  apertures  on  its  surface,  and  in  a  short 
time  filled,  even  to  overflowing,  those  parts  of  it 
which  were  not  already  occupied  by  the  dislocated 
Frederick.  He  had  foreseen  his  fate  from  the  dark* 
ness  that  gathered  around  him,  but  was  too  much 
debilitated  by  his  recent  mutilations  to  be  capable 
of  making  himself  heard  by  the  unfeeling  waggoner; 
and  when  the  precious  chest  was  opened  by  the 
impatient  fair,  for  the  double  purpose  of  extricating 
the  enamoured  prisoner,  and  mourning  over  the 
cruel  incident  which  had  robbed  her  of  the  delights 
of  his  conversation  the  preceding  evening,  I  must 
leave  the  reader  to  imagine  her  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  her  fractured  and  half-sufibcated  lover! 

*'  Once  more  did  the  sympathetic  agonies  of  lore 
prevail  over  the  dictates  of  prudent  secresy ;  and 
once  more  were  the  baron  and  his  adherents  the 
implacable  if  not  exulting  witnesses  of  the  misery 
which  was  consequent  upon  the  perseverance  of 
the  unhappy  Frederick.  The  savage  animosity  of 
the  baron  transgressed,  on  this  occasion,  the  usual 
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boonds  of  parental  cruelty :  for  he  forbade  that 
ihe  means  directed  by  the  society  for  the  recovery 
of  drowned  persons  should  be  employed  on  tlie 
wretched  surorer ;  and  to  the  strength  of  his  own 
constitution,  not  to  the  humanity  of  Eliza's  father, 
did  he  owe-the  recovery  of  a  life,  which  was  restored 
only  to  encounter  new  instances  of  the  insensibity 
of  fortune.  From  this  time  the  combined  enemies 
«f  love  and  truth  interested  every  means  by  which 
ihey  would  have  renewed  their  clandestine  inter- 
course. But  with  lovers  a  bridle  is  a  spur ;  it  was 
not  long  ere  a  scheme  was  projected  and  matured 
betweea  them,  of  meeting  at  the  house  of  farmer 
Woodcock  (-a  tenant  of  thenbaron,  but  in  the  interest 
if  oar  lovers}  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
Frederick  was  to  have  prepared  a  chaise  and  four, 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  which  led  to  the  house  of 
Ae  honest  farmer. 

**  Love,  we  have  long  known,  is  blind ;  and  one 
evidence  of  it  furnished  by  our  youthful  couple, 
on  this  occasion,  was,  that  they  had  not  looked  an 
hour  into  the  future ;  but,  when  they  had  thus  run 
into  each  other's  arms,  were  then  to  construct  the 
plan  of  their  future  operations.  It  was  enough 
that  they  met ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  meeting 
was  the  delivery  into  his  hand,  on  her  part,  of  a 
bond  which  secured  to  him  the  whole  of  her  for- 
tune, if  ever  she  became  the  wife  of  another.  But 
Fate  was  not  soon  weary  of  persecuting  those  who 
were  born  for  each  other,  and  for  misery: — she 
had  placed  one  foot  on  the  step  of  the  chariot,  and 
Frederick,  now  perfectly  recovered  from  his  frac- 
tures, was  in  the  act  of  helping  her  to  draw  after 
it  the  other ;  when,  to  the  horror  and  astonishment 
of  both,  the  baron,  in  his  night-gown  and  slippers, 
stood  before  them ! 
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*'  The  reader  has  not  been  told  that  he  was  ap- 
prised of  his  daughter's  elopement ;  and  in  tmu, 
It  was  a  secret  to  him  until  the  very  moment  be- 
fore its  accomplishment :  but  their  eviji  genius  de- 
creed that  he  should  dream  of  her  escaping  to  Ae 
arms  of  her  lover ;  and  waking  with  the  violenoi 
of  his  emotions,  he  felt  so  strongly  imprcissed  with 
jthe  reality  of  the  thing,  that  be  hurried  instantatie' 
ously  to  the  spot  whither  his  dream  directed  him* 
Jt  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  post-jphaise  retreated 
with  but  half  of  its  intended  freight.  The.  barom 
rather  dragged  than  led  his  trembling  child  to  her 
chamber,  m  which  she  was  made  a  close  prisoner 
for  sixteen  months,  duririg  which  tjme  bread  and 
water  were  the  only  food  which  the  jnhuipinity  of 
the  baron  would  allow  her;  and  even  of  this 
wretched  fare  she  made  the  most  sparing  use ;  dorr 
ing  the  first  week  of  her  confinement  she  might 
be  said  to  have  subsisted  on  hartshorn  and  water, 
which  were  incessantly  administered  to  recover  her 
from  constant  swoonings,  which  were  her  substitote 
for  sleep  for  more  than  an  hundred  successive 
nights. 

*<  Yet  could  not  all  these  severities  work  any  per^ 
/ceptible  efiects  upon  die  charms  of  her  person, 
which  seemed  rather  to  improve  than  to  decay, 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  withered 
any  other  form,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  any  other 
eye,  but  hers.  The  intervals  which  could  be  spared 
from  sighs  and  tears  were  dedicated  to  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  Frederick,  which  passed 
through  the  hands  of  her  devoted  Fidele,  who  re- 
jceived  in  remuneration  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
hands  of  the  grateful  youth,  sums  which  enabled 
her  to  purchase  an  elegant  villa,  in  which  she  if 
^pw  rjDaping,  with  thje  man  of  her  heart,  the  rewan) 
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of  ber  unparalleled  fidelity.  But  as  Fortune  smiled 
but  on  few  moments  of  their  lamentable  loves,  it 
was  not  k>ng  ere  the  malignant  and  lyncean  vigi- 
lance of  the  baron  detected  the  exchange  of  let- 
ters ;  and  from  that  instant  the  means  of  writing 
were  taken  from  her. 

**  But  the  extremes  of  passion  are  not  easily  dis- 
fhrnished  of  their  implements:  the  eye  of  the 
watchful  baron  who  was  one  day  passing  under  her 
window,  was  caught  by  the  rinds  of  more  than  a 
hundred  lemons,  which  lay  scattered  at  his  feet : — 
he  suspected  he  knew  not  what ;  for  the  saturnine 
cast  of  his  own  disposition  had  left  him,  though 
prone  to  suspicion,  yet  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  inventive  subtleties  of  traversed  love ;  and  has- 
tening to  his  daughter's  chamber,  he  stole  behind 
her,  and  surprised  her  in  the  moment  of  dipping 
ihe  point  of  a  bodkin  into  a  lemon,  for  the  purpose 
of  tfacing  the  dictates  of  a  bleeding  heart  to  the 
beloved  Frederick,  whom  she  had  taught  to  call 
forth  the  latent  characters,  by  exposing  the  paper 
to  the  fire.  The  rage  of  the  baron  transported  him 
beyond  the  bounds  even  of  savage  barbarity :  and 
the  cruelties  he  exercised  upon  the  tender  victim 
of  his  wrath,  were  such  as  would  have  brought  him 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  laws,  had  not  the 
saint-like  forbearance  of  the  suftering  Eliza  equal- 
led the  brutal  extravagances  of  vengeance  in  her 
paternal  enemy. 

**  The  trembling  heart  of  Frederick,  sensitively 
alive  to  all  that  concerned  his  love,  was  wrought 
into  a  phrenzy  of  apprehension,  when  he  found  the 
communication  wiUi  his  soul's  idol  suddenly  cut 
off.  He  conjectured  as  well  the  discovery  of  their 
epistolanr  intercourse,  as  the  subsequent  sufferings 
of  his  beloved  Eliza ;  and  the  expedient  suggested 
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by  the  fertility  of  a  lover's  invention  was  that  d 
winding  a  letter  round  an  arrow,  and  shooting  it 
into  the  open  window  of  his  mistress,  at  a  tune 
when  he  knew  that  the  stem  severity  (k  her  father 
had  relented  into  a  permission  that  she  shoidd 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  garden.  The  letter 
contained  an  intimation  of  a  plot  for  her  delIve^ 
ance,  which  he  had  formed  in  the  desperation  d 
anxiety  and  fondness ;  no  less  than  that  of  setting 
fire  to  the  house  at  a  specified  hour  of  the  lugfat 
He  warned  her  that  he  would  be  ready  to  recdve 
her  in  a  blanket,  which  he,  with  three  trusty  de- 
pendents, would  hold  under  the  garret  windovi 
and  into  which  she  was  to  leap,  when  the  confusioa 
occasioned  by  the  spreading  flames  should  hifb 
withdrawn  the  attention  of  her  parents  and  other 
foes  from  that  side  of  the  house  in  which  she  and 
love  resided. 

^^  The  plot  was  but  too  successfuly  executed; 
for  though  her  escape  was  accomplished  to  their 
warmest  desires,  the  baroness,  her  mother,  who 
lay  in  a  room  by  herself,  and  was  forgotten  amidst 
the  general  tumult,  was  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Hie 
same  preparations  for  their  speedy  flight,  which  bad 
been  made  without  success  on  a  former  occasion^ 
were  now  renewed  with  a  happier  event,  and  they 
fled  with  all  the  expedition  of  love  and  fear  to  a 
recluse  village  in  the  most  remote  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  hoping,  in  this  northern  retreat,  to  escape 
the  keenest  scrutiny  of  their  unrelenting  pursuers; 
and  here  accordingly,  for  the  space  of  ten  ecstatic 
days,  they  forgot,  in  the  transport  of  mutual  vows, 
all  the  malignity  of  their  past  fates :  but  now,  at  a 
time  when  they  least  expected  it,  and  in  the  man- 
ner they  could  least  have  surmised^  this  delight 
was  to  have  its  end. 
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"  They  had  taken  up  their  lodging  in  the  hut  of 
ft  poor  fisherman,  where  they  had  resolved  to  pass, 
lefsrdless  of  the  bleak  barrenness  of  this  stormy 
ud  desolate  abode,  the  remaining  blissful  hours  of 
their  lives.  But  the  machinations  of  Fortune,  their 
M  enemy,  were  now  to  recommence ;  and  it  was 
decreed  by  the  frowning  destinies,  that  the  baron, 
who  had  imprudently  lodged  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  house  in  which  he  lately  dwelt,  and 
wiu>  was  consequently  reduced  to  beggary  by  the 
fire  that  consumed  it^  should  wander  in  search  of 
a  refuge,  first  to  the  first  to  the  very  island,  and 
dien  to  the  very  hut>  where  our  transported  couple 
Ud  found  an  unenvied  asylum.  Though  but  one 
month  had  elapsed  since  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes^ 
the  escape  of  his  child,  and  the  miserable  death  of 
lag  wife,  he  was  so  transformed  by  grief,  anger, 
and  fatisue,  that  when  pale,  tremblings  and  ema- 
ciated, he  presented  himself  before  his  daughter, 
with  an  expectation  that  his  appearance  would  pe- 
trifv  her  with  shame  and  terror,  she  regarded  him 
witn  the  most  tranquil  indifference,  as  not  recol- 
lecting that  she  had  ever  before  beheld  the  form 
or  features  of  him  who  thus  ferociously  regarded 
her.  He  did  not  long  neglect  to  certify  his  iden- 
tity, nor  was  it  much  longer  ere  her  eyes  became 
glazed  and  bloodshot^  while  her  whole  frame  un- 
derwent such  violent  and  alarming  changes,  as  gave 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  approaching  insanity : 
mad,  accordingly,  she  instantly  became,  and  mad 
she  remained  many  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  a 
eemtleman  of  the  faculty,  eminent  for  the  cure  of 
wis  calamity,  for  whom  Frederick  flew,  on  the 
wings  of  agony  and  love,  to  London. 

^'  On  her  recovery,  she  gave  no  intimations  that 
she  recognized  either  her  i^ther  or  hex  lover :  but 
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one  motning  she  failed  te  make  up  the  accustomed 
trio  at  brei£fast,  in  the  hospitable  hut  of  the  ho- 
mane  and  tender  fisherman ;  and,  from  that  hoiV) 
never  more  met  the  eyes  of  her  cruel  father,  or 
her  adoring  Frederick !  In  the  latter,  the  outragei 
of  sorrow  operated  exactly  as  they  had  done  oo 
his  divine  ilizsLy  and  a  temporary  loss  of  reaMa 
suspended  the  tyranny  of  that  grief  which  produced 
it.  On  his  recovery,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  at  die 
altar,  that  he  would  never  more  unclose  liis  lips  in 
speech,  or  admit  between  them  any  sustenance  bat 
bread  and  water,  till  he  had  found,  dead  or  living, 
the  body  of  his  Eliza ;  nor,  ever,  for  a  sinele  hoar, 
to  remit  the  search.  In  the  prosecution  oi  his  vov, 
he  first  ranged  on  foot,  without  success,  the  whole 
extent  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  and  im- 
mediately after,  undiscouraged  by  his  failure,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  pedestrian  pursuit  during  an  unin- 
termitted  space  of  twelve  years,  through  Norway, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  two  Turkeys. 

^'  On  his  recovery  from  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  his  labours,  mental 
and  bodily,  and  other  austerities,  he  renewed  his 
indefatigable  peregrination  through  Arabia,  As^- 
ria,  and  Egypt;  where,  following  the  course  of  toe 
Nile,  he  penetrated  into  the  unknown  central  re- 
gions of  Africa,  and  thence  right  onward,  till  his 
mquiry  was  unexpectedly  bounded  by  the  sea  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; — and  it  was  at  last  from 
the  mysterious  nods  of  a  Mandarin,  at  the  coort 
of  Pekin,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  wanderines, 
that  he  gained  some  faint  glimmerings  of  intelli- 

fence,  which  kindled  a  hope  that  he  might  hear  of 
is  long-lost  Eliza  at  a  certain  convent  in  Francei 
At  the  gates  of  that  convent;  in  a  space  of  time 
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not  very  much  exceeding  that  which  I,  have  conr 
Mimed  in  relating  it,  stood  the  desponding  and 
emaciated  Frederick,  imploring,  from  the  com^ 
misen^tioD  of  the  abbess,  some  ray  of  comfort  to 
hit  widowed  and  benighted  heart.  From  her  he 
learned,  thai;  on  the  day  exactly  answering  that  on 
which  he  left  the  Orkney  Isles,  for  the  purpose  of 
^commencing  his  melancholy  and  desultory  tour,  his 
Eliza  had  entered  the  walls  of  the  convent  at  which 
he  was  now  arrived ;  that  she  had  assumed  the  veil 
inunediately  on  her  entrance,  and  had  worn  it  with 
inch  an  exemplary  and  unbending  constancy  of 

Cos  determination,  as  had  shamed  their  whole 
ly,  from  the  veneriable  superior  %o  the  novice  of 
yesterday ;  that  she  had  threatened  to  end  her  owi^ 
life  in  that  moment  when  any  of  the  sisterhood 
ihould  pronounce,  in  her  hearing,  the  name  of 
^ederick ;  and  that  after  an  unslackening  course 
of  such  fasting,  mortification,  and  watchfulness, 
ss,  .by  comparison,  branded  the  severest  penances 
of  the  convent  with  the  character  of  voluptuous- 
ness and  luxury,  she  had,  but  one  hour  before  his 
arrival,  brought  her  spotless  being  to  an  end,  by 
having  strained,  beyond  the  capacities  of  her  frame, 
jthe  rigours  of  mortification. 

<<  The  former  part  of  this  sentence  was  all  that 
Frederick  heard.  On  his  recovery  he  caught  the 
affrighted  religious  by  the  throat,  and  demanded, 
with  the  most  frantic  gestures,  to  be  instantly  con- 
ducted to  the  body  of  the  miserable  Eli^a :  he 
gazed  in  the  taciturn  transports  of  extreme  mental 
agony  on  her  angelic  countenance,  upon  which 
death  had  been  able  to  effect  no  change,  but  by 
amendment :  for,  more  calmly  sweet,  more  floridly 
jbeautiful  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  more  vividly  glowing 
po  the  touch,  then  l^e  had  ever  remembered  ^em, 

Y? 
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were  the  features  of  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry; 
and  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  he  did  not 
still  hear  her  sigh,  as  he  applied  his  cheek  to  hen 
in  an  ecstacy  of  sorrow. 

^^  A  settled  gloom  now  fixed  itself  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Frederick:  and  as  he  looked  out  of  the 
convent  window  on  the  country  below,  he  felt  fnH 
of  indignation  at  Nature  for  sympathizing  so  litde 
with  his  sorrows  ;  for  the  sun  had  now  gHded  the 
western  horizon,  the  birds  were  singing  on  eyeiT 
bough,  the  little  lambs  were  sporting  round  thor 
mothers,  and  the  unfeeling  grasshoppers  were 
chirrupping,  as  unconscious  of  what  had  nappened. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  let  pass  a  moment  so  fih 
Tourable  for  his  journey,  he  resolved  to  set  out  in* 
stantly  for  his  pensive  habitation  with  his  poor  but 
friendly  fisherman :  and  having  enjoined  the  abbeM 
to  collect  the  dear  ashes  of  his  beloved  into  a  golden 
urn,  and  having  forced  down  a  couple  of  mouth- 
fuls  to  sustain  his  sinking  frame,  he  flung  himsdf 
from  the  walls  of  the  convent ;  and  afler  a  short 

E reparative  for  his  departure,  repaired  to  his  weD- 
nown  and  long-deserted  dwelling  in  the  Orkn^ 
Islesy  whither  he  conveyed  all  the  memorials  of  his 
beloved  Eliza,  and  there  established  his  permanent 
abode,  which  he  vowed  never  to  quit  auring  the 
remainder  of  his  wretched  days,  but  for  the  mourn- 
ful purpose  of  annually  repairing  to,  and  weeping 
over,  the  urn,  that  contained  all  that  ever  gave  him 
an  interest  in  this  sublunary  scene,  in  the  person  of 
his  adored  Eliza." 
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yemoladUur  nm  le^Mo.         fxtkakch.  vkmy,  nx  ekx^. 
Our  sorrows  originate  in  ourselves. 

[  HAVE  pften  considered  with  myself,  how  it  should 
some  to'  pass  that  an  addiction  to  melancholy  is 
aore  common  among  my  countrymen  than  other 
Europeans.  That  physical  causes  have  some  share 
a  this  conformation  of  mind,  can  be  doubted  by 
10  one  who  regards  the  variableness  of  our  climate, 
nd  that  dependance  on  the  atmosphere  to  which 
he  human  frame  is  reduced  by  the  enervations  of 
Qodern  refinement.  There  are  good  grounds, 
lowever,  for  thinking  that  little  more  belongs  to 
limate  than  a  predisposing  influence  in  human 
iflhirs,  which  physically  inclines  us  to  a  particular 
brm  of  government,  or  particular  bent  of  manners^ 
aut  which  readily  gives  place  to  such  counter  ten- 
lencies,  as  the  existing  government,  by  whatever 
bnns  established,  can  oppose  to  its  progress. 

The  moral  opposition  which  we  are  able  to  set  up 

in  our  'civil  and  social  capacity,  to  the  qapricious 

rule  of  the  elements,  denotes  one  of  our  great  pre*" 

rogatives  above  the  brute  creation,  and  marks  that 

ascendancy  which  reason  holds  in  all  the  concerns 

and  attributes  of  our  being.     This  supremacy  of 

the  mind,  this  mastery  of  the  spiritual  part  of  us, 

it  a  cheerful  and  elevating  thought  amidst  those 

boiirly  prostrations  of  human  pride,  which  fill  up 

y3 
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the  date  of  this  perishable  existence.  It  is  cer- 
tainly some  proof,  if  proofs  were  wanting,  that 
the  world  was  created  for  man's  use  and  sovereigntj, 
when  we  reflect  that  while  other  animals  are  con- 
fined to  particular  spots  of  the  globe,  and  degen^ 
rate  in  strange  latitudes,  the  human  species  floa- 
rishes  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  accommodatei 
itself  to  every  change  of  climate,  and  maintains  its 

g re-eminence  wherever  it  is  situated  by  nature  or 
y  accident.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  man 
is  a  much  more  independant  animal  than  we  tnp- 
pose  him,  on  the  influence  of  outward  adventitiooi 
causes,  and  that  a  more  internal  and  spiritual  source 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  its  varieties  and  revolutiooi 
of  character. 

It  is  an  easy  and  indolent  way  of  accounting  for 
the  phsenomena  of  the  mind,  to  derive  them  firom 
physical  and  irremediable  causes;  but  the  more 
accurate  thinker  perceives^  and  acknowledges  the 
great  preponderancy  of  habit  in  all  that  respects 
our  qualities,  attainments,  and  dispositions,  and 
discerns  how  clear  and  speaking  a  truth  it  is,  that 
man  was  meant  to  be  the  framer  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  the  instrument  of  his  own  elevation. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  we  are  to  look 
for  the  origin  of  the  different  casts  and  complexiom 
of  the  mind,  by  which  different  men  and  countriei 
are  characterized,  not  so  much  in  the  operation  of 
climate,  or  in  the  effects  of  a  physical  organization, 
as  in  the'  influences  of  that  second  nature  which 
results  from  our  habits,  or  educations,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  political  condition.  There  ii 
in  the  savage  world,  under  all  latitudes  and  climates, 
a  prevailing  uniformity  of  character,  which  afibrdi 
a  powerful  inference,  that  the  various  modificatioiif 
of  mind;  which  branch  out  under  circumstances  of 
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ifiation,  are  not  the  immediate  consequences  of 
I  or  atmospherical  peculiarities ;  I  say,  not  the 
tdiate  consequences,  because  I  have  allowed 
a  to  be  often  ultimately  derivable  from  this 
'ce,  in  admitting  its  predisposing  influence  on 
subsequent  political  arrangements  which  gra- 
[  civilization  introdncbs.  If  some  complexional 
Tences  appear  in  the  character  of  the  savage, 
r  are  small  and  proximate,  like  shades  of  uie 
e  colour,  and  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  ap« 
>riate  the  different  histories  which  travellers 
i  related  of  th^m,  fio  that  one  might  not  serve 
the  other,  unless  for  the  topographical  differ- 
»  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
he  minds  of  men  may  not  ill  be  compared  to 
i6  plants,  of  which  a  multitude  of  different  spe- 
are  enumerated ;  in  the  stems,  however,  and 
f  dioots  of  which,  but  small  distinction  is  dis- 
led,  and  which  wait  until  culture  has  decked 
n  in  the  graceful  maturity  of  their  foliage  and 
'era,  for  their  peculiarities  and  variations  to  be 
Qounced  and  recognized.  Melancholy  is  among 
le  modifications  of  the  human  character,  which 
t  the  fecundating  efficacy  of  social  refinement, 
they  break  out  in  all  their  diversities  of  shade 
colouring:  like  those  other  qualities  which 
lifest  themselves  principally  or  solely  in  the 
obers  of  civil  society,  it  is  more  justly  traced  to 
ral  than  to  physical  causes ;  and  I  cannot  help 
ddng,  that,  in  the  idea  which  imputes  so  great 
leasure  of  it  to  atmosphere  and  climate,  there  is 
eh  bad  philosophy,  and  much  ignorance  of  hu- 
Q  nature.  Plautus  observes  well,  in  speaking  of 
mind  of  man-- 

Hospitium  est  calamitatis,  quid  verbis  opus  est; 
Quuncunque  molam  rem  quaeres,  Ulic  reperies. 
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Ify  therefore,  in  our  search  after  the  grounds  of 
this  melancholy,  we  look  no  farther  than  the  mind 
which  it  inhabits,  what  abundant  sources  of  8e<^ 
sorrow,  what  a  laboratory  of  pains  and  afflictioni,  do 
we  there  discover!  In  the  cruel  fondness  of  parenti; 
in  the  early  plantation  of  deceitful  hopes,  and  not 
seldom  of  vicious  principles ;  in  the  selfish  luznij 
which  is  permitted  to  youth,  and  in  the  barren  ocn 
cupations  to  which  our  manhood  is  surrendered;  ia 
the  unripe  consequence  with  which  children  arein^. 
vested ;  and  in  the  fastidious  satiety  which,  in  oar 
present  forcing  system  of  culture,  teaches  ui  to 
spurn  at  simple  pleasures,  before  even  half  our  ci- 
pacities  of  delight  are  unfolded — I  read  the  long 
history  of  human  sorrows,  and  see  the  whole  mat 
chief  developed  in  its  series  of  causes  and  effects. 

It  would  ask  too  much  room  to  consider  how  ftr 
the  political  circumstances  of  a  people  may  nouridi 
a  national  bias  towards  melancholy ;  but  it  plainlv 
appears  that  they  have  some  sort  of  influence  on  this 
part  of  the  general  character.  Every  thing  in  life 
has  its  antidotes  and  compensations ;  and  the  real 
evils  and  advantages  of  different  conditions  of  hu- 
manity are  in  the  main  so  evenly  balanced,  that,  in 
accomplishing  thoses  changes  which  promise  the 
fairest  for  human  felicity,  we  are  not  always  gainen 
by  our  most  splendid  bargains ;  and  perhaps  even 
the  boasted  liberty  to  which  Englishmen  have  at* 
tained,  has  not,  on  a  cool  calculation,  made  anv 
actual  addition  to  their  substantial  happiness.  It  il 
perhaps,  the  natural  effect  of  a  high  degree  of  poli- 
tical liberty,  to  exalt  and  refine  the  spirits  to  a  pitch 
bordering  on  excess,  to  inspire  a  melancholic  en- 
thusiasm, to  overheat  the  passions  and  the  imaginSf 
tion,  and  tp  foster  an  irritable  and  tenacious  sort  of 
pride,  that  ji  fruitful  in  discontented  and  gloomy 
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fpeculations.  I  hope  it  may  only  be  the  timoroui 
OM^rrsftion  of  an  old  man,  for  it  is,  indeed,  a  di- 
ipiriting  consideration,  that  as  we  gradualJy  mount 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  as  we  gradually  draw  to- 
wtrds  that  state  of  society  roost  honourable  to  our 
natures,  and  most  favourable  to  our  natural  search 
lAer  knowledge  and  improvement,  the  melancholy 
of  our  mind  increases,  and  new  shapes  of  inward 
aorrow  are  tacitly  blended  with  our  triumphs.  If, 
Ifter  all,  this  statement  be  the  truth,  there  is  some- 
Aing  ridiculous  in  the  compassion  which  we  bestow 
opon  the  subjects  of  despotic  governments ;  it  is 
iMnething,  perhaps,  like  our  mode  of  estimating  the 
tmenity  or  gloominess  of  a  mansion,  as  we  view  it 
It  a  distance,  from -the  appearance  It  affords  when 
contemplated  from  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  in- 
itead  ot  invertedly  considering  how  the  spot  on 
irhich  we  stand,  and  the  surrounding  objects  might 
q>pear,  when  beheld  from  the  mansion  itself. 

if  then  there  be  any  thing  in  the  iib^[<ty  we  enjoy, 
irhich  favours  this  disposition  of  my  countr3anen  to- 
wards melancholy,  and  if,  as  I  have  contended,  this 
melancholy  is  bred  more  out  of  the  mind  itself,  than 
any  circumstance  of  our  physical  allotment,  we  see 
a  necessity  for  constant  exertions  to  oppose  its  pro- 
gress, and  perceive  that  the  only  remedy  on  which 
a  reasonable  dependance  can  be  placed,  is  such  as 
points  immediately  to  the  seat  and  source  of  the 
mdady.  But,  since  the  mind  that  has  once  admit- 
ted this  importunate  guest,  has  rarely  a  sufficiency 
of  spirit  remaining  to  rally  its  original  strength, 
preparatives  for  resistance  must  commence  at  an 
eariv  period,  and  education  must  raise  her  ramparts 
against  future  invasion. 

It  is  beyond  my  present  purpose  to  consider  what 
modes  of  culture  are  best  calculated  to  obtain  this 
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valuable  end ;  but  it  seems  that  the  adopted  methods 
are  almost  universally  inadequate  to  proqqipte  its  ac- 
complishment. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  forbear 
a  reprobation  of  that  fond  fatuity  of  parents,  which 
leads  them  to  disqualify  their  children  for  the  ordi- 
nary troubles  of  life,  by  a  cowardly  imbecile  indul- 
gence of  all  their  wants  and  wishes,  at  an  age  when 
diese  wants  and  wishes  can  be  bottomed  in  no  re^ 
sonable  expectations,  and  when  the  only  path  whi<A 
they  can  tread  with  safety,  is  that  |to  which  obedi? 
ence  and  duty  directs. 

But  of  all  the  sources  whence  arise  that  melaih 
choly  which  ripens  with  our  age,  there  are  nooeiQ 
prolific  as  the  neglect,  in  those  on  whom  youdi 
depends,  of  placing  before  them  such  objects  8n4 
amusements  as  are  durable,  and  last  beyond  the  date 
of  short-lived  juvenility;  such  as  are  not  limited  to 
that  dwarfish  span  which  covers  only  the  green  platf 
form  of  our  vernant  years,  but  extends  over  the 
chequered  landscape  of  human  life,  cantoned  as  it  is 
into  naked  and  luxuriant  spots,  into  sunny  hills  and 
sombrous  valleys.  Something,  however,  must  still 
be  allowed  to  the  natural  sportiveness  of  children: 
their  unworn  passion  for  novelties,  and  all  their 
pretty  enthusiasm,  should,  methinks,  have  their  due 
exercise  in  simple  puerile  pleasures;  a  kind  of  re- 
verence should  also  be  paid  to  the  ignorance  of  in- 
nocence, since  it  were  cruel  to  rob  them  too  early 
of  those  gay  delusions,  those  blooming  errors,  whica 
secure  to  them  a  short  snatch  of  sincere  felicity,  ere 
the  enchantment  is  dissolved  by  the  discoveries  rf 
age. 

AH !  let  thy  young  enthusiast  stray 
ITirough  Fancy's  rainbow-tinted  vvayj 
Let  bis  light  footsteps  gaily  rove 
The  fairy  paths  of  joj-  and  love ; 
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i^et  him  the  woiid  delighted  view. 
And  think  each  flattering  vision  true ; 
Tbink  every  heart  he  e*er  has  knowiit 
As  good  and  guileless  as  his  own ! 
Why  dim  with  tears  that  laughing  eye? 
Why  draw  th'  unnecessary  sigh  ? 
For  his  young  Hfe  is  full  of  charms ; 
He  drewns  secure  in  Pleasure's  arms  ; 
Fancy  and  Hope  their  gifts  dispense^ 
And  strength  impart  to  innocence. 
Awhile  Life's  hateful  truths  forego. 
Nor  wake  him  to  a  world  of  woe ; 
But  when  maturer  age  declares 
Its  stem  approach  by  sterner  cares; 
When  first  the  long-worn  path  he  tries, 
Where  sorrow,  like  a  serpent,  lies. 
Hid  underneath  some  fond  delight, 
And  rears  her  withering  form  to  sight ; 
When,  starting  at  the  direful  view. 
Father !  he  turns  his  eyes  on  you ; 
When  doubting,  with  his  hopes  at  strife^ 
He,  trembling,  asks,  if  this  be  life ; 
Then  open  all  his  little  breast 
To  truths  that  must,  must  be  confessM; 
These  truths  in  gentlest  sounds  unfold, 
The  cold  sad  tale  that  must  be  told ; 
The  &ted  ills  life  must  endure ; 
And  comfort  what  you  cannot  cure. 

How  is  it  that  I  find  myself  insensibly  drawn  to 
an  advocate  against  truth  at  this  grave  period  of 
f  life  ?  Dare  I  push  yet  a  little  further  this  apo- 
U  for  error,  and  recommend  a  degree  of  it,  even 
;er  the  maturity  of  years  has  called  us  to  take  our 
ice  among  rational  and  responsible  agents  ?  Yes^ 
must  contend,  that  a  little  deception  is  necessary 
keep  up  that  supply  of  good-humour  atnong 
wkind,  without  which  nothmg  would  go  merrily 
rwards,  and  a  numbness  would  invade  all  the 
inness  and  activity  of  life.  A  decent  kind  of 
ittery^  which  covers  the  nakedness  of  truth,  which 
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glosses  over  those  blemishes  to  which  nobhime  can 
attach,  which  mellows  down  physical  disparities 
mollifies  discouragements,  smooths  tile  rough  ine- 
qualities of  conditions,  and  lends  confidence  Uy 
blushing  embarrassment,  is  perhf^s  excused  by 
the  charity  of  its  motive ;  perhaps  reconcileable  ta 
the  moral  constitution  of  things.  But  I  will  addna 
more  in  vindication  of  any  shape  of  error ;  for  I  fed 
it  to  be  dangerous  ground.  lu'the  place  of  more 
observation  of  my  own,  let  me  call  tne  reader's  at- 
tention to  another  little  poem,  in  which  a  blemish 
is  so  beautifully  blazoned,  that  no  one  who  readi 
it  can  quarrel  with  that  sort  of  flattery,  or  at  least 
with  that  degree  of  it  which  I  have  ventured  to  re- 
commend. Who  is  the  author  of  this  little  piece  I 
am  not  informed  ;  it  found  its  way  to  me  through  a 
friendly  channel^  from  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  good  sense  to  select,  and  good  nature  ta 
communicate. 

The  stanzas  were  written  to  console  a  youn^ 
lady  for  an  impediment  in  her  speech. 

WHEN  fair  Almeira*8  gentle  voice 

Divides  the  yielding  air, 
Fix*d  on  her  lips  the  quiv'ring  sounds 

Excess  of  bliss  declare. 

There,  lingering  round  their  rosy  gate. 

They  view  their  fragrant  cell, 
Unwilling  yet  to  leave  that  mouth, 

Where  all  the  Graces  dweU. 

While  some  soft  accents  strike  the  ear 

With  sweet  imperfect  sound, 
A  thousand  others  die  within. 

In  their  own  honey  drown'd. 

Tet  through  this  cloud,  distinct  and  dear,- 

Strong  sense  directs  its  dart ; 
And,  whHe  it  seems  to  shun  the  ear. 

Strike  home  upon  the  heart. 
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Almdns  Tox  blanda  leves  dum  dividit  auns 

Teatantur  tremuU  gaudia  summa  soni ; 
Limine  emm  in  roseo  sistunt,  celkmque  tuentes 

Fragrantem,  nunquam  longius  ire  volunt. 
(Tafibas  et  quisnam  non  vult  haerere  labellis  ? 

Oratiee  ubi  et  risus  ludere  semper  araant,) 
Brumpunt  vero  qusedam  vaga  murmura  tandem, 

Murmura  melUflu^  pene  liquata  mora. 
Flura  autem,  tardata  nimis,  moriuntur  ibidem, 

Ac  multo  penitus  nectare  mersa  manent. 
Interea  tanfa  verborum  condita  nube, 

£n !  tamen  ingenii  vis  manifesta  micat : 
j£t  quanquam,  prope  cassa  sono,,vix  occupet aures, 

lUt^  suo  pollens  fulgor^  corda  ferit. 


Aftei^  all,  however,  one  is  not  every  body's  friend 
endeavouring  to  suggest  remedies  for  melan- 
olj ;  since  the  searching  spirit  of  modern  dis-^ 
reiy,  which  has  extracted  a  sugar  from  lead,  has 
Of  by  a  sort  of  mental  chemistry,  found  out  that 
sre  are  sweets  in  sorrow.  Even  the  vulgar  are 
w  convinced  that  the  principal  component  part 

frief  is  delight;  and  the  pleasures  of  melancholy, 
rst  confin^  to  the  precincts  of  St.  James's,  is 
w  a  phrase  of  the  commonest  use  at  Shoreditch 
dWhitechapel.  This  pensive  hilarity,  this  spor- 
'6  gloom,  is  always  best  felt  and  understood 
lere  tliere  is  most  ease  and  plenty ;  and,  in  pro- 
trtion  as  commerce  has  spread  the  comforts  of 
e  over  a  larger  mass  of  the  community,  the  num- 
r  of  merry  mourners  have  increased  among  the 
nrer  orders.  I  shall  expect,  too,  that  the  plea- 
res  of  me)ancholy  will  soon  be  extended  over  a 
tmerous  body  of  commissaries  and  contractors, 
lich  the  war  is  enriching.  The  poor  and  illiterate 
e  always  slow  in  adopting  improvements;  and 
€h  is  their  obtuseness  and  obstinacy,  that  they 
Jinot  be  taught  to  comprehend  the  delights  which 
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may  be  drawn  from  their  distresses ;  and  all  that 
poetical  or  picturesque  in  their  situation  is  lost  a 
on  these  happy  wretches.  Even  those  of  gei 
educations  have  not  always  taste  and  seasirai 
sufficient  to  relish  these  delights,  when  they  coi 
home  to  their  own  business  and  bosoms :  a  pro 
of  this  was  a  few  nights  ago  exhibited  at  our  societ 
where  a  reverend  visitor,  the  Dean  of  a  cathedn 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  my  Curate  to  a  di 
sense  of  the  advantages  his  poverty  gave  him,  in 
view  to  these  elegant  pleasures. 

Dean. — I  blush,  Mr.  Curate,  at  my  own  discoi 
tentedness,  when  I  candidly  acknowledge  that 
am  tempted,  by  my  love  of  simple  pleasures, ; 
envy  you  the  life  you  appear  to  lead.  Yes,  I  em 
you  that  quiet  cultivation  of  your  own  thoo^^ 
and  that  exemption  which  you  enjoy  from  the  ti 
multuous  grandeur  and  luxury  of  the  great. 

Curate,^~-l  cannot  say,  Mr.  Dean,  that  I  fed  I 
the  happiness  of  my  situation,  or  perceive  any  ai 
vantages  it  holds  out,  that  balance  against  yoi 
club-tailed  coach-horses,  and  the  pipe  of  Maoei 
I  saw  carried  into  your  cellar  about  a  fortnight  ag 

Dean. — Why  should  you  revive  such  disagre 
able  thoughts  in  my  mind  ?  These  sacrifices  whk 
I  make  to  the  world,  and  to  the  gross  and  mistaki 
medium  through  which  men  contemplate  the  dij 
nity  of  my  station  in  the  church,  have  cost  mei 
that  I  regard  as  most  precious  in  the  world — tl 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  Muse  and  my  own  compiMii 
and  that  envied  opportunity  which  poverty  afford 
of  wrapping  one's  self  up  m  the  delightful  glow 
of  one's  own  meditations. 

Curate, — Forgive  my  audacity,  in  demanding  fl 
your  reverence,  why,  with  such  a  taste  for  poverty 
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foa  do  not  relinquish  a  station  which  virithholds  you 
rmn  indulging  so  simple  and  so  cheap  a  relish  ? 

Dean, — Alas!  good  Mr.  Curate,  there  is  noper- 
nading  one's  wife  and  children  to  follow  rational 
pleasures.  A  refinement  of  thinking,  which  is  be- 
ftmd  the  reach  of  low  uninformed  minds,  is  neces- 
mj  te  qualify  for  these  rich  gratifications.  For 
By  own  part,  I  never  pass,  in  my  chariot  and  pair^ 
the  humble  cottage  that  stands  in  the  dell  at  the 
ad  of  my  lawn,  without  sighing  for  the  sober  se- 
renity which  reigns  in  that  peaceful  mansion.  The 
loon,  which  sends  her  broken  light  through  the 
•ranches  of  the  old  elm  that  shelters  this  little 
welling,  opens  to  my  delighted  vision  such  a  pic- 
iiresqae  display  of  crazy  beams,  fractured  case- 
lenls,  broken  doors,  and  ragged  children,  as  never 
iQs  to  throw  my  mind  into  one  of  those  ecstasies 
f  delicious  melancholy,  known  only  to  such  as 
re  elevated  above  the  spurious  splendour  of  vulgar 
ireatness. 

Curate. — To  give  yet  higher  touches  to  thispleas- 
Bg  melancholy,  and  to  render  it  yet  more  pictu- 
•esque^  let  us  suppose  a  tremendous  storm  beating 
a  through  the  battered  roof;  the  cries  of  children, 
ind  squalls  of  famished  cats,  borne  along  in  blended 
larmony  by  the  ravished  winds ! — who  would  not 
give  up  a  deanery,  and  club- tailed  coach -horses, 
ind  pipes  of  Madeira-,  for  such  bewitching  sorrows? 

Dean. — Nay,  Sir,  this  is  straining  my  meaning 
rather  further  than  was  intended.  If  you  respect 
rank  and  dignity  so  little,  as  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
taiy  remarks,  I  have  done  with  the  conversation. 

Curate, — I  beg,  Reverend  Sir,  a  thousand  par- 
dons, and  frankly  acknowledge  the  coarse  make  of 
iDy  mind,  that  cannot  enter  into  such  sublime  satis- 
bctions.    My  life  has  been  exposed  to  many  heavy 
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misfortunes,  from  which  I  haye  never  known  bov 
to  extract  any  pleasing  reflections :  nothing  der 
gant  has  ever  mixed  itself  with  my  sorrows ;  asd  I . 
have  sometimes  wanted  a  dinner,  without  any  satii- 
faction  from  those  feasts  of  imagination  which  re- 
finement affords.  I  am  never  so  well  disposed « 
after  a  comfortable  meal,  to  relish 'that  8|ibliiii^ 
passage  of  our  immortal  poet, 

And  bring  with  thee  calm  peace  and  quiet; 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet; 
And  hear  the  Muses,  in  a  ring, 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing. 

I  am  tempted  to  believe,  that,  in  general,  those  men 
think  highest  of  these  enjoyments^  who  are  most  it 
their  ease  ;  as  those  who  possess  a  firm  footing  on 
the  shore,  contemplate  with  the  most  delight  • 
fitorm  at  sea. 

Dean. — Why,  Sir,  I  will  confess  that  the  gnMi- 
ness  of  bodily  suffering  is  inconsistent  with  theie 
subtile  and  refined  sentiments :  and  even  hanger, 
when  carried  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  ceases  to  be 
picturesque,  and  becomes  too  rude  and  querulous 
to  harmonize  with  such  gentle  emotions :  though  I 
am  convinced,  that,  to  the  functions  of  the  braip, 
and  the  operation  of  the  intellect,  nothing  is  so 
physically  and  morally  conducive,  as  an  excliision 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Corporeal  tem- 
perance is  mental  luxury  ;  and  the  Muse  is  sooner 
inebriated  with  the  limpid  beverage  of  the  pure 
fountain,  than  with  the  richest  draughts  which  the 
grape  can  afford ;  more  pampered  with  a  pottage 
of  herbs,  than  with  the  choicest  viands  that  were 
ever  thought  of  by  the  sons  of  sensuality.  But  1 
give  up  the  defence  of  fasting,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  impart  to  you  a  conception  of  pleasures 
which  Nature  has  not  qualified  you  to  feel.    Let 
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ly  contend  for  those  sober  delights  which  re- 
>m  a  melancholy  train  of  reflections,  such  as 
nsiyc  enthusiast  experiences  when  reposing 
tomb  of  his  friend,  or  when  bathing  the  cold 
his  departed  wife  with  tears  of  delicious  sor- 
Uas !  the  worldling,  taught,  from  his  efarliest 
to  misconstrue  the  design  of  his  creation, 
place  the  happiness  of  life  in  the  indulgence 
)etite,  exercised  in  vanities  till  the  frame  of 
nd  becomes  too  slight  to  endure  reflection, 
jndemned  in  a  manner,  by  the  conditions  of 
ate,  to  let  his  finest  attributes  and  facolties 
»  waste  and  corruption,  has  no  idea  of  that 
ribable  mj^terious  pleasure  which  is  born  of 
rrows,  and  certain  delicate  capacities  of  de- 
to  which  the  turbulence  of  his  career  keeps 
rev  a  stranger. 

•flrfe. — Alas!  Sir,  what  you  say  may  be  very 
md  is  certainly  very  eloquent.  But  I  cannot 
hinking  that  we  call  the  sentiment  of  which 
)eak  by  a  wrong  name;  it  is  not  melancholy, 
•  different  a  thing,  as  only  to  live  in  minds  na- 
r  cheerful  and  unacquainted  with  genuine 
You  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  leaning  on  the 
of  one  that  was  dear  to  your  bosom.  This 
1  well  in  a  monody ;  and,  to  write  a  monody 
leparted  friend,  requires  this  kind  of  supposi- 
I  and  prating  sorrow.  Permit  me,  without 
e,  to  ask  if  you  have  any  real  friends,  if  you 
m£e  or  children  in  the  church-yard?  Per- 
yon  have  never  tried  the  effects  of  a  visit  to 
tombs.  Alas!  Sir,  I  have  lost  the  dearest 
.  on  earth ;  my  Lucy,  the  partner  for  twenty 
of  all  my  joys  and  troubles,  lies  in  a  corner  of 
aiish  burying-ground.  I  buried  her  in  a  cor« 
because  I  desire  to  pass  as  seldom  as  possible 
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a  spot  that  is  calculated  to  call  up  in  my  mind 
pains,  genuine,  unmixed  pains,  that  can  never  be 
alleviated.  I  love  not  to  talk  of  her — I  havenefei 
written  a  line  about  her :  and  as  I  sometimes  m 
forced  to  pass  over  her  grassy  tomb»  tears  so  litde 

I)leasant  pour  down  my  cheeks,  that  I  would  wtl- 
ingly  exchange  them  for  the  smile  that  sits  on  the 
fat  unthinking  face  of  a  smirking  auctionee|r. 
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£very  man  has  a  certain  post  to  guard  and  maintain  here^  nd  it 
does  not  become  him  to  desert  and  abandon  it. 

My  last  paper  took  a  view  of  melancholy  under  it^ 
milder  shapes  and  appearances ;  it  also  considered 
the  subject  under  certain  aspects  in  which  so  much 
trifling  and  affectation  are  blended,  as  to  raise  iq 
us  rather  the  sentiment  of  ridicule  than  coropat* 
sion.  There  are,  however,  certain  heights  of  thfl 
disorder  where  its  dreadful  symptoms  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  where  its  physical  and  moral  elects  di»i 
close  themselves  unequivocally  in  the  mind  and  in 
the  countenance. 

It  is  not  a  pleasing  consideration,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  remark  is  true,  that  there  is  something  of  an  ele- 
vation and  dignity  in  real  grief  that  seems  to  becpme 
the  human  species,  and,  amidst  all  its  depredadooi 
on  the  person  and  the  mind,  substitutes  an  inde* 
t^m\)tfoie  grace  an4  comeliness  of  its  own,  that  iof 
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terests  and  engages  our  hearts.    Perhaps  it  is,  that 
m  this  world  of  tragedies  there  is  a  sort  of  stage 
decorum  violated  by  those  merry  performers  that 
fflterrupt  the  impression  and  outrage  the  moral  of 
the  scene.    If  this  life  be  a  vale  of  tears,  there  is 
doubtless,  in  the  mirthful  character,  a  want  of  cour 
lentaneity  and  accord,  a  want  of  harmony  and 
keeping  with  the  surrounding  circumstances,  that 
may  in  some  sort  account  for  the  uninteresting  effect 
of  habitual  merriment.     There  are  perhaps,  too, 
some  moral  reasons  which  may  account  for  this 
truth ;  and  part  of  the  presumption  against  a  laugh- 
ing character  may  be  grounded  on  the  inference  we 
involuntarily  make  to  the  disadvantage  of  that 
man's  sensibilitv  or  penetration,  who,  **  in  a  world 
bursting  with  sm  and  sorrow,"  can  preserve  an  un- 
pausing  hilarity,  and  ^<  sing  the  songs  of  Sion"  in 
a  land  where  calamity  is  our  portion.     Neither  are 
the  instances  of  folly,  vanity,  and  absurdity,  with 
which  life  abounds,  the  proper  theme  of  merriment 
to  man ;  and  the  presumption  and  self-exaltation 
which  this  mirth  betrays,  is  of  the  same  piece  with 
that  common  imbecility  by  which  this  mirth  is  ex- 
cited.   Man  moves  in  a  circle  of  infirmity  and  cor- 
ruption, where  all  are  pressing  and  pressed  forwards 
in  the  same  limited  compass,  and  returning  again  to 
the  same  point;  perpetually  moving  and  perpetually 
Tecurring ;  where  there  is  no  first  nor  last,  but  each 
18 in  the  middle  of  the  rest;  and  where,  though 
each  to  himself  seems  to  be  flying  off  in  a  tangent, 
a  strong  and  paramount  gravitation  pulls  him  back 
to  the  common  centre,  and  impjrisons  him  fast  in 
the  same  round  of  mortifying  repetition.   No  man, 
that  employs  time  enough  in  the  examination  of 
himself,  has  leisure  to  laugh  at  his  fellow-  creatures; 
9ai  while  the  sailor  in  the  storm  is  mocking  bis 
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companions,  there  comes  a  Levanter  that  lays  them 
all  quiet,  and  sweeps  them  all  into  the  same  gu]( 
the  confident  and  the  dismayed. 

A  laughing  philosopher  is  a  contemptible  charao 
ter,  a  sort  of  monster  in  morality :  and  if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  benignity  of  angels  to  lan^  it 
human  weakness,  it  must  excite  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary mirth  Bmong  them  to  contemplate  these  graie 
fops,  these  academical  buffoons,  shaking  their  sidei 
01  corruptible  flesh  at  a  system  of  which  they  coDSti- 
tute  rn  themselves  the  most  ridiculous  feature. 

But  though  I  cannot  uphold  this  habitual  and 
complexional  merriment,  yet  it  is  far  from  my 
meaning  to  justify  the  contrary  extreme :  it  cannol 
be  justified,  because  it  supposes  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  those  steadfast  assurances  which  our  Cre- 
ator has  given  us  of  his  mercy,  and  a  neglect  of 
those  subjects  of  consolation  which  his  goodness  hai 
proposed  to  our  thoughts.  A  false  balance  of  the 
judgement,  and  an  unsound  estimate  of  life,  are 
principally  at  the  bottom  of  this  distempered  me- 
lancholy ;  and  it  is  rarely  formed  upon  a  substruc- 
tion of  good  sense  and  good  dispositions. 

The  work  is  generally  begun  very  early  in  life ; 
and  so  young  are  the  beginnings  of  this  dangerous 
disorder,  that  from  our  inability  to  trace  the  com- 
mencement, we  for  the  most  part  incline  to  lay  the 
fault  on  constitution,  and  fall  foul  upon  nature  to 
excuse  our  own  parental  mismanagement. 

The  mind  of  man  is  of  a  composition  that  renders 
it  unfit  to  sustain  rude  and  violent  transitions,  and 
more  or  less  of  lasting  injury  is  always  received 
from  the  concussions  of  unlooked-for  vicissitudes, 
and  the  sudden  vibrations  of  opposite  passions.  De- 
licate as  this  economy  is,  it  is  the  first  tendency  oi 
early  education,  according  to  its  present  procedure^ 
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to  prq)are  for  it  such  trials  as  it  cannot  withstand, 
ina  as  it  were  to  arm  fortune  against  it,  by  raising 
expectations  which  can  never  be  gratified,  by  foster- 
ing presumptions  unwarranted  in  truth,  and  by 
JHulding  pleasure  on  selfish  foundations.  Life  is  in- 
verted by  this  system  of  culture  ;  and  hope,  which 
liiould  properly  be  the  fruit  of  contemplation,  be- 
comes the  stock  out  of  which  our  reasonings  are 
Mroduced,  the  trunk  from  which  our  notions  branch 
ind  expand.  A  mind  thus  badly  prepared  and  me- 
hodised — ^in  such  a  state  of  disorder  and  disorgar 
ination,  may  well  find  life  an  inexplicable  enigma, 
iomplain  of  existence  as  a  cheat,  and  consider  it 
U.as  a  wretched  scheme  of  delusion  and  inanity. 
Taught  from  early  infancy  to  lay  out  all  his  ardours, 
is  reelings,  and  affections,  on  unstationary  trifles, 
Dch  a  man  has  no  stock  lefl  for  those  objects  of 
oanly  contemplation  which  were  meant  to  occupy 
or  vigorous  years.  Bred  up  amidst  the  adulations 
f  his  own  family,  accustomed  to  see  resistance  fall 
efore  him,  and  right  vanish  before  his  humours, 
[ie*habit  fastens  upon  him  for  ever,  and  his  life  is 
Illy  a  protracted  childhood.  He  wonders  at  the 
bduracy  of  mankind  in  thinking  of  themselves, 
nd  complains  of  the  contractedness  of  the  human 
eart :  because  he  has  no  more  than  his  share  of 
B  concern,  he  considers  himself  as  cheated  of  his 
ues,  and,  following  the  violent  current  of  disap- 
ointed  ambition,  rushes  into  the  extreme  of  de- 
lair,  fancies  himself  forsaken  because  he  is  not 
ourted,  and  the  wretchedest  of  mankind  because 
ot  the  greatest :  he  has  no  parents  to  appeal  to 
'om  this  injustice,  his  hard  fortune  has  taken  them 
ff  with  others  of  their  years  ;  it  is  not  a  word  fitted 
>r  him,  and  such  as  he  bargained  to  find  at  his 
rat  embarkation  into  it ;  and  in  this  bankruptcy 
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of  his  hopes,  he  resolves  to  release  himself  from  it, 
and  seek  refuge  in  a  crime  which  may  convince 
him,  perhaps,  that  there  are  worse  worlds  than  the 
one  he  has  hitherto  experienced. 

Such  a  frame  and  condition  of  mind  religion  can- 
not succour  with  its  friendly  consolations — thai  re- 
ligion which  informs  us  that  this  is  not  a  world  into 
which  we  are  brought  to  receive  our  dues  and  de* 
serts,  much  less  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  indolence^ 
and  be  lulled  with  the  soft  whispers  of  homage  and 
adulation ;  not  a  place  in  which  the  balance  of 
claims  and  pretensions  are  to  be  adjusted,  uxoA 
less  wherein  hopes  are  to  be  realized  and  fanciei 
confirmed;  but  a  place  of  conflict  and  warfare^ 
where  every  man  has  a  part  to  act  and  a  post  to 
maintain,  and  where  the  vigilance  required  of  ui 
allows  but  a  short  season  for  indulgence^  and  little 
leisure  for  lamentation. 

By  taking  these  views  of  the  subject  of  melan- 
choly, we  very  much  deduct  from  that  elegance 
and  that  dignity  with  which  a  more  partial  and 
superficial  consideration  invests  it ;  and  we  find 
upon  this  analysis,  that,  separate  it  from  its  acci- 
dental combinations,  and  you  have  little  else  than 
a  residuum  of  human  vanity. 

"  Measure  not  thyself  by  thy  morning  shadow, 
but  by  the  extent  of  thy  grave,"  says  the  author  of 
the  Christian  Morals ;  in  other  words,  take  not  your 
altitude  and  dimensions  from  the  foolish  flattery  of 
fond  parents,  or  the  standard  of  your  own  early 
conceits  and  imaginations,  but  humble  your  thoughts 
and  reduce  your  hopes  by  frequent  meditations  on 
your  own  littleness  and  imbecility ;  begin  soon  to 
familiarize  yourself  to  those  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions which  may  otherwise  at  some  moment  of  your 
life  come  upon  you  by  surprise.     I  am  persuaditl 
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there  never  has  existed  a  man  wrought  up  by  his 
lorrows  to  the  act  of  suicide,  in  whose  history,  could 
te  get  at  the  truth  concerning  him,  we  should  not 
read  the  confirmation  of  these  remarks — in  the 
vfaole  course  of  whose  life  we  should  not  find  a 
gross  principle  of  vanity  at  the  bottom,  a  tissue  of 
[voud  assumptions  and  expectations,  and  those  for 
the  greater  part  the  result  of  parental  indulgence, 
tnd  the  deceitful  promises  of  early  adulation.  It 
ii  not  wonderful  that  the  world,  and  even  the 
•phoolsy  have  produced  men.  prepared  to  vindicate 
this  outrage  upon  nature :  we  are  always  straining 
our  intellects  to  the  sophistry  of  our  passions.  But 
there  surely  is  no  rule  of  morality  or  religion  of 
j^aioer  and  shorter  inference,  than  that  He,  who 
Qoes  nothing  in  vain,  placed  us  here  for  a  purpos^e 
which  to  oppose  is  rebellion  against  him.  Our  very 
nature  includes  the  prohibition,  and  the  ordinance 
against  self-destruction  is  coeval  with  the  gift  of 
life.  And  though  it  is  not  among  those  unalterable 
decrees  of  Omnipotence  which  leaves  nothing  to 
human  discretion,  yet  it  is  among  those  decided 
declarations  of  his  will,  which  leaves  nothing  to 
prevarication  or  doubt.  The  ^^  CogitOy  ergo  sum " 
of  Descartes,  is  not  plainer  logic  than  the  corollary 
here  suggested,  *'  I  am,  therefore  I  must  remain; 
unless  we  can  imagine  that  Nature  created  us  in 
sporty  and  pledge  ourselves  to  the  palpable  non- 
sense of  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 

As  there  is  a  height  in  every  distemper  of  the 
body  in  which  we  lose  sight  of  the  primary  and  pre- 
disposing causes,  so  there  is  a  pitch  in  this  distem- 
per of  the  mind,  at  which  it  oi^en  puts  on  new  and 
anomalous  forms  and  appearances,  and  almost  en- 
tirely drops  its  references  to  its  origin.  When 
nelamcboly  tfgrminates  in  madness^  the  whole  com- 
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plexion  of  the  character  is  often  changed,  love  ii 
converted  into  hate,  courage  into  cowardice,  and 
compassion  into  cruelty ;  and  yet  at  the  bottom  of 
these  fluctuations  there  is  generally,  I  think,  i 
ground  of  vanity  in.  the  heart;  and  afler  every  othe^ 
ti'ace  of  the  former  man  is  departed,  this  is  the  Ink 
to  retire ;  it  will  cling  to  rags  and  wretcheddaif 
and  is  the  ultimum  moriens  of  sinking  hufBanitj^ 
Though  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  vnll  aid  us  bat 
little  in  the  cure  of  madness,  or  even  of  confinned 
melancholy,  yet  it  may  be  turned  to  most  ezod^ 
lent  use  in  the  prevention  of  these  miserable  malap 
dies ;  and  the  conviction  of  the  terrible  conseanJeii- 
ces  that  may  ultimately  ensue  from  earJy  habiU  of 
self-indulgence,  and  a  visionary  self-importanciij 
from  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the  chanceirof 
life,  and  a  wrong  construction  of  its  ends  andpm^ 
poses ;  we  may  draw  wholesome  and  salutary  mfe* 
rences,  that  may  extend  their  correction  over  the 
whole  plan  of  our  reasonings,  feelings,  and  deport' 
ment. 

The  only  consideration  that  saves  the  crime  of 
self-murder  from  its  full  measure  of  reprobation  and 
abhorrence,  is  the  false  appearance  of  courage  it 
holds  out  to  unthinking  men ;  whereas  in  fact  no- 
thing can  be  less  like  real  courage  and  despair ; 
and  to  precipitate  one's  self  into  a  greater  evil  Xo 
avoid  a  less,  is  the  lowest  act  of  desponding  timidity* 
It  was  on  this  idea  that  the  Egyptians,  in  their  hie- 
roglyphics, expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a,hare 
sitting  on  her  form  ready  to  plunge  into  the  streflB 
on  the  first  symptom  of  approaching  danger. 

Considering  that  there  is  both  cowardice  and  cri- 
minality in  the  act  of  suicide,  considering  too  that 
the  argument  against  it  is  so  clear  and  invincible^ 
one  wonders  to  find  so  many  of  the  anci^it  PhOo- 
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apphersi  Stoic8»  Epicureans,  and  Platonists,  among 
id  defenders;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  of  diiFer- 
ttce,  amoDff  others,  that  places  our  Christian 
■utyTB  so  high  above  the  utmost  reach  of  Pagan 
iirtoe.  I  have  always,  however,  entertained  much 
knmbler  opinions  of  those  ancient  worthies  than  it 
II  the  £E»hion  to  maintain,  and  have  seen  in  their 
niffularities,  their  retirement,  their  misanthropy, 
and  their  ostentatious  poverty,  a  pusillanimous  eva« 
ikm  of  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  a  secret  love 
of  ease  and  disincumbrance.  Indeed  j  most  of  the 
v^resentations  of  ancient  manners  which  exist  in 
die  writings  of  their  biographers,  poets,  and  his- 
toriaiiSy  exhibit  virtue  and  vice  in  a  sort  of  mas- 
querade ;  and  their  greatest  men  discover  so  much 
tqavrocality  and  contradiction  in  their  conduct, 
Mt  we  are  at  a  loss  at  this  day  what  to  pronounce 
of  their  general  characters.  I  am  strongly,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ancients  were  in  general  strangers  to  a  real  senti- 
ment of  manly  courage,  and  that  the  heroes  of 
Homer,  and  the  philosophers  of  Laertius,  mistook 
iiat  for  courage,  which  the  wiser  system  of  Chris- 
tian  ethicis  would  call  ostentation ;  and  deemed 
themselves  equal  with  gods,  where  a  Christian  would 
lee  reason  to  doubt  of  his  salvation. 

Although  no  circumstances  under  which  the  act 
of  self-murder  is  committed  can  make  it  at  all  de- 
fensible, yet  somewhat  more  colourable  it  certainly 
does  appear,  where  a  long  and  hopeless  disorder 
ii  spinning  out  her  endurance  under  an  absolute 
incapacity  of  discharging  any  duties  of  life ;  when 
our  moral  part  has  already  perished,  and  nothing 
femains  but  enough  of  life  to  nourish  misery.  Thus 
Socrates  in  the  Phsedon  affirms,  that  where  a  man 
languishes  under  an  incurable  disease,  he  is  justi- 
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fied  in  destroying  life ;  and  Seneca  was  of  op 
that  the  way  was  allowable  that  leads  to  lu 
<<  Agamus  Deo  gratias  quod  nemo  invUus  in 
ieneri  potest.''  romponius  Atticus  was  a  ftie 
this  doctrine,  and  illustrated  it  in  the  loaoi 
hi^  death ;  and  even  our  own  virtuous  coonti} 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  £utopia>  commend 
luntary  death  when  life  becomes  a  burthen* 
doctrine,  however,  is  perfectly  untenable  on 
grounds^  and  savours  of  an  impatience  that 
gates  from  these  illustrious  characters.  If  i 
placed  here  for  a  purpose,  we  are  not  judges 
that  purpose  is  accomplished;  we  are  ign 
what  parts  of  our  lives  have  the  stroo^pest  r» 
to  a  niture  state,  and  is  most  operative  in  wi 
put  our  salvation ;  and  perhaps  the  examiite  < 
last  moments  may  do  more  good  to  mankind 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  lives,  and  is  an  inqpi 
bequest  to  the  world  and  to  posterity. 
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one  bo^  out  4>f  many,  they  work  up»  by  thus  splicing 
igether,  one  sound  integral  Man. 

ears  to  be  the  distinguished  boast  of  the 
f  over  all  former  ages,  and  of  Britain  over 
sr  countries,  to  exhibit  the  human  intellect 
te  of  generous  rebellion  against  the  tyranny 
ime,  spuming  the  trammels  of  sex  l&nd  cir- 
oces,  and  struggling  into  splendor  from  be- 
le  cloud  of  illiterate  indigence.  The  city 
tol  alone  glories  in  having  been  delivered  of 
lan  one  specimen  of  these  untaught  teach- 
e  has  dazzled  us  with  a  charity-boy  suc- 
y  conducting  a  literary  imposture,  that 
save  done  honour  to  the  ability  of  the  ripest 
nan ;  and  with  a  milk-maid,  in  whose  favour 
ready  to  condemn  the  fable  which  exposes, 
that   character,    the  visions  of  sanguine 

ITS. 

ive  been  more  immediately  led  to  the  con- 
tion  of  these  genuises  of  the  street,  by  the 
I  of  an  immortal  production  from  the  pen  of 
»r,  containing  a  triumphant  enumeration  of 
vantages  by  which  his  brotherhood  are  dis- 
hed i'rom  Men,  of  whom  they  are  well 
to  be  but  fractional  parts.  It  will  not  be 
3ked  by  the  perspicacious  reader,  how  abun- 
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dantly  this  latter  circumstance  enhances  th 
of  the  piece  in  question,  which  has  scarce 
been  equalled  by  the  efforts  of  man  himsel] 
no  longer  to  detain  the  reader  from  his  trai 
I  shall,  without  further  introduction^  lay' 
him  this  extraordinary  effusion,  which  ins 
being,  as  might  have  been  expected^  only 
to  ^Ine,  with  respect  to  the  average  allotn 
poetical  fire,  will  be  found  to  be  really  in  t) 
of  nine  to  one. 


THE  TAILORS'  TRIUMPIJ, 


^OME  listen !  I  sing  to  the  lovers  of  fun, 
Of  a  singular,  plural,  male-party  of  one ; 
Call  us  tailors— >we*re  snipped  into  nine  in  a  minute] 
Call  us  men— hocus  pocus—* we're  piec'd  in  an  unit 
Derry  down,  &c. 

II. 

When  I've  given  a  sketch  of  our  story,  you'll  own 
A  match  for  the  marvels  of  Breslau  or  Jonas : 
1*11  eat  *em,  if  ever  those  jugglers  combine 
To  split  without  murder  one  man  into  nine. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

m. 

I've  seen  the  Sieur  Comus  embezzle  at  whist 
All  the  tricks,  trumps,  and  honours,  before  they  wen 
But  we  laugh  at  his  magic,  and  challenge  the  lubber, 
Like  tailors  to  want  thirty- six  for  a  rubber. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

IV. 

And  how  would  these  conjurors  ferret  and  sweat. 
To  see  us  pair  off  by  eighteens  to  piquet ! 
Though  our  routs  might  be  spar'd,  for  each  corporate 
^A  snug  party  of  nine)  is  a  rout  in  himself. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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V. 


We're  a  £dni-hearted  sefe— or,  to  give  my  advice. 
For  soU&en  we  all  should  iidist  in  a  trice ; 
For  mato^ply  one  into  nine  in  our  band, 
jftaA  tfa*  FreBch— 4iow  they'd  qu^.at  the  multiplicand ! 
Deny  down,  &c. 


vu 


And  he  need  not  care  for  the  chance  of  a  shot, 
Who  has  life  enough  left  to  go  eight  times  to  pot ; 
And  if  nine  of  his  legs  should  be  left  on  the  plain. 
May  be  running  away  with  the  nine  that  remain. 
Derry  down,  &c. 


vu. 


'Twixt  us  and  the  ladies  what  rare  goings  on! 
We  may  do  as  we  please^  and  no  fear  of  crim.  con. 
For  if  one  of  the  nine  but  keep  out  of  the  scrape, 
fSaace  but  eight  of  them  sin,  the  whole  shop-board  escape. 
Derry  down,  &(v 


vin. 


Should  we  take  to  the  stage,  what  immense  benefactors 
We  tailors  should  prove  in  the  saving  of  actors  ! 
What  social  soliloquies  !  nine  in  a  roar ! 
And  what  tfarong'd  tete-a-tetes,  wanting  two  of  a  score ! 
Derry  down,  &c. 


IX. 


Stage  coachmen  may  curse  us — but  we  laugh  that  win. 
For  we  pay  but  for  one,  though  nine  skip-lice  get  in; 
And  as  for  outsides— Mr.  Gammon  be  — « ; 
For  the  roof  never  bends,  though  with  snips  over-cramm*d, 
Derry  down,  &c. 


X. 


If  ever  we  sit  to  a  son  of  the  brush. 
The  luck's  all  our  own,  and  he'is  put  to  the  push  ; 
For  we  pay  but  the  price  of  a  man,  while  he  toils 
At  a  nine-fold  expense  of  time,  canvas,  and  oils. 
Derry  down,  &c. 
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XI. 


But  of  all  our  advantages,  think  how  intense 
Our  perception  must  be  of  the  pleasures  of  sense ! 
What  a  posse  of  ears,  and  of  eyes,  mouths,  and  nose^ 
For  sounds  and  for  sights,  guttling,  guzzling,  and  poaei! 
Derry  down,  &c. 


xu. 


You  talk  of  long-livers !— ye  single-liv*d  men, 
What  youngjsters  are  ye  with  your  three-score  and  ten ! 
To  match  our  nine  lives  you  can  find  but  a  few. 
As  Methuselah,  cats,  and  the  Wandering  Jew. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

xm. 

To  crown  all  our  glories,  our  number's  divine. 
For  I've  oft  heard  *em  say  that  the  Muses  were  nine; 
So  we'll  drink  with  nine  cheers,  that  is  just  three  times  diree^ 
To  all  knights  of  the  thimble,  wherever  they  be. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Although  the  excellences  of  this  peerless  par- 
formance  are  of  a  nature  to  force  themselves  upon 
our  feelings  and  comprehensions,  yet,  lest  it  should 
fall  under  the  eye  of  a  single  reader,  who  might 
suffer  a  single  beauty  to  elude  him,  I  shall  expand 
the  best  powers  of  my  critical  sagacity  in  detmling 
at  large,  and  in  order,  its  rich  and  various  claims 
upon  our  wonder  and  applause. 

STANZA  I. 

L.  1.     Come  listen  I  I  sing  to  the  lovers  qfjufu 

If  these  words  could  possibly  need  the  aid  of  a 
commentator  to  make  them  adequately  felt  and 
praised,  I  should  expatiate  on  the  exquisite  taste 
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therewith  our  untutored  habit-maker  has  intui- 
ively  discovered  the  force  and  beauty  of  abrupt- 
1688  in  the  opening  of  lyric  poems: — *'  Come 
listen!"-— as  well  as  the  inimitable  address  with 
irluch  he  has  pointed  his  subject  to  those  who  are 
best  capable  of  relishing  it:  he  addresses  not  the 
ioYers  of  gloom  or  gravity,  for  to  the  palates  of  all 
such  he  well  saw  that  only  solemn  strains  would  be 
CM)ngenial ;  but  he  applies  himself  to  the  partizans 
of  jocularity,  those  to  whom  a  sportive  delineation 
of  the  incongruities  of  ^he  tailor's  condition  would 
he  a  welcome  theme: — ^'  I  sing  to  the  lovers  of 

finr 
L.  2.  Of  a  singular,  plural,  male-party  of  one* 

This  line  is  a  galaxy  of  graces :  a  grammatical 
subtlety  is  first  unexpectedly  opened  upon  us  ;  we 
find  the  writer  perfectly  aware  of  the  distinction 
subsisting  between  the  singular  and  plural  num- 
bers ;  an  ignorance  of  which  might  have  been  well 
connived  at,  even  in  a  Man,  had  his  circumstances 
been  so  unfriendly  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  as 
are  too  generally  those  of  this  fragment  of  hu- 
manity. Further,  lest  the  reader  should  be  lefl  to 
jgrope  in  incertitude,  respecting  the  sex  of  that 
community,  the  mysteries  of  whose  divided  union 
be  is  about  to  sing,  he,  by  the  happy  adoption  of 
the  single  epithet  male,  in  that  little  syllable  spares 
ii&  all  the  uneasiness  of  doubt,  steers  absolutely 
dear  of  obscurity,  one  of  the  most  crying  delin- 
|uencies  of  the  pen,  and  enriches  the  mind  with 
m  additional  idea !  But  the  treasures  of  this  inesti- 
nabie  line  are  not  yet  exhausted :  delight  and  sur- 
)rise  being  the  two  master-emotions  to  which  it  is 
;he  province  of  the  poet  to  appeal,  we  are,  in  the 
:onduding  words  of  thp  line,  bewitched  and  asto- 
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nished  with  the  mention  of  sl  party  of  one!  An 
image  not  more  electrical  to  the  fancy  by  its  bold- 
ness, than  grateful  to  the  understanding  by  ili 
truth ;  being  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  gmd 
and  cardinal  hypothesis  which  it  is  the  busmen  of 
the  poem  to  illustrate  and  establish,  and  which  lun 
come  do.wn  to  us  with  the  sanction  of  imraemofU 
tradition, — viz.  that  no  fewer  than  nine  of  then 
anomalous  beings  are  required  to  furnish  out  m 
equivalent  to  one  of  iis.  Thus,  then,'  to  dose  • 
comment,  for  the  length  of  which  I  will  not  o&r 
an  apology,  we  are  presented,  in  the  straitenel 
compass  of  a  single  line,  with  grammatical  acumen, 
with  substantial  knowledge,  and  with  the  sublimeit 
poetry. 

L.  3.    Call  us  Tailors — ijoere  snippd  into  nine  in  a 

minute. 

Here,  in  ascertaining  the  numerical  phsenomena 
attending  hi mselfand^his  fellow-scraps  of  humanitj, 
he  has,  with  that  adroitness  which  is,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  observable  throughout  the  whole  perform- 
ance, availed  himself  of  a  metaphor  from  his  own 
craft :  they  are  not,  be  it  observed,  divided^  neither 
are   they  choppd,  or  fritter  d : — What  Aen  are 

they? They  are  "  snippV  into  nine.  And  in 

how  long  a  period  ? — In  a  year  ? — In  a  month  ?— 
In  a  week  ? — No.  All  these  denominations  of  time 
were  far  too  tedious  for  a  process  which  takes  place 
while  a  single  word  is  pronouncing  ; — they  are  into 
nine  snipped,  "  in  a  minute.^* 

Jj*  4*.     Call  us  men — hocus  pocus  I  tve^re  piedd  i» 

an  unit.  \ 

The  same  admirable  acutcness  which  directed 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  metaphor^  has  led  hiffl  ^ 
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d  it  inviolate ;  accordingly,  the  Tailors  are 
line  not  said  to  be  join*df  or  splic^d^  or 
but  **  PiEc'p."  I  cannot  take  my  leave  of 
terlative  line  without  calling  the  admiration 
reader  to  the  expression,  *'  hocus  pocus  " 
bueside  that  it  most  significantly  denotes  the 
'  of  the  change  described,  has  further  a  fine 
icate  beauty,  in  secretly  and  almost  insen- 
3aling  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  the  two 
stanzas^  in  which  jugglers  and  conjurors 
fipeax* 

STANZA    II. 

%    When  Fve  given  a  sketch  of  our  story ^ 
you*ll  otvn  us 
A  match  for  the  maroeh  of  Breslau  or 
Jonas. 

passage  leaves  us  in  doubt,  whether  most  to 
te  boldness  or  the  candour  of  our  thimbled 
lis  boldness,  in  challenging  at  their  own 
8  the  two  great  champions  of  leger-de-main; 
:andour,  in  not  expecting  the  assent  of  the 
to  this  vaunted  equality,  until  it  had  been 
i  from  him  by  argument  and  evidence* 
1,"  says  he,  **  I've  given  a  sketch  of  our 
then,  and  not  till  then,  *'  you'll  own  us," 
uch  magnanimity  was  entitled  to  such  a 
u 

L.  3.    ril  eat  'em. 

expression  the  indulgent  reader  will  pass 
th  a  good-natured  smile,  and  readily  allow 
t,  in  his  fervour,  to  forget  the  physical  im- 
ibility  of  realizing  this  menace,  which  sup- 
lat  a  creature  nine  times  less  in  substance 
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and  capacity  than  the  rest  of  the  species  to  whidb 
he  belongs,  and  consequently  able  to  contain  end 
digest  nine  times  a  less  proportion  of  aliment^ 
should  be  capable  of  receiving  into  his  body,  an4 
converting  to  nourishment,  two  individuals  of  the 
usual  standard  of  human  growth  *. — **  Venm  sb' 
plura  nijtent  in  carmine^*  &c» 

STANZA   III. 

Exhibits  a  fresh  instance  of  the  dexterity  of  the 
poet,  who,  in  the  two  first  lines,  suffers  his  cause  to 
seem  disparaged  by  his  concessions,  only  that  be 
may  erect  for  himself  a  more  glorious  trophy  bybu 
unexpected  victory  in  the  two  last:  emuhnngi 
herein,  the  artifice  of  the  prize-fighter,  who  fie- 
quently  consents  to  depress  tlie  hopes  of  his  abetton 
by  a  tempered  courage  in  the  commencement  of 
the  conflict,  only  that  he  may  exert  more  effiso- 
tively  the  vigour  which  he  has  husbanded  finr  the 
last. 

STANZA  IV. 

Having  now  decidedly  established  the  siqperi- 
ority  for  which  he  contends,  moderation  and  con* 
cession  are  naturally  at  an  end ;  he  luxuriates  in 
the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  and,  in  a  triumphant 
vein  of  caustic  raillery,  defies  his  competitors  to 
follow  him  in  the  feats  of  Paradox:  he  revels  in  the 
inconsistencies  of  his  nature,  and  in  his  diversified 
and  unbridled  dominion  over  the  numbers  of  nine 
and  one.  Yet  even  amidst  the  riot  of  conquest, 
some  tokens  of  moderation  are  to  be  discovered; 

*  I  have  here  put  the  case  with  all  possible  tenderness  to  cnt 
author ;  for  Mr.  Jonas  does  actually  exceed  by  some  inches  tfcc 
middle  stature ;  and  Mr.  Breslau,  naturally  of  a  full  habit  of  body* 
has,  of  late,  become  immoderately  corpulent 
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lr»  djgdaining  to  trample  on  a  prostrate  foe,  he 
sheets  to  cite,  what  he  could  not  but  have  re- 
twmberedy  and  tacitly  applied,  a  narrative  from 
the  6l8t  Letter  of  Goldsmith's  ''  Citizen  of  the 
World,"  which  exhibits  a  conjuror  humbly  implor- 
ing the  charity  of  a  tailor. 

STANZA  V. 

L.  1*  &«2.     W^re  a  Jaint' hearted  set, — or,  to  give 

my  advice, 
For  soldiers  we  aU  should  enlist  in  a  trice. 

Too-  possessed  of  himself,  however,  to  be  lotig  in- 
tosieaited  with  pre-eminence,  we  find  him  suddenly 
■nbfliding  into  frankness  and  modesty,  and  spontane- 
9miy  admitting  the  pusillanimity  of  his  tribe — 
•*  We're  a fiaint-hearted  set:" — Yet  in  a  glow  of  pa-^ 
tliotisiQ>  and  a  phrensy  of  military  ambition  which 
would  have  dignified  a  whole  man,  he  devotes  him- 
idf  and  his  brethren  to  the  weal  of  his  native  land : 
*^  For  soldiers  we  all  should  enlist;" — and  this,  not. 
with  the  dull  and  dilatory  spirit  of  a  soldier  by  pro- 
finsieD,  but  with  the  burning  impatience  of  a  volun- 
teer; **  in  a  trice;" — "  For  soldiers  we  all  should 
tldiat  in  a  trice,**  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  observe 
aba  upon  the  comprehensive  reach  of  our  author's 

Kriotism :  he  desires  that  not  some,  or  SLjew^  only, 
:  that  ALL,  without  exception  or  reservation  of 
Us  more  than  Hydra-headed  race*,  should  swarm 
upon  the  muster-roll  of  their  country ;  <<  For  soldiers 
we  all  should  enlist  in  a  trice."    It  is  remarkable, 

•  N,  B.  Our  author  has  none  of  the  buckram  of  his  profession 
IB  his  poetiy,  but  diversifies  his  principal  idea  with  a  noble  negli- 

See  of  rules.     Thus,  sometimes  he  adverts  to  the  mere  indivi- 
L  tailor,,  but  more  frequently  to  the  collective  man  existing  in 
ftit  t^tA  of  elemental  separation. 
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however,  that  his  heroism,  formidable  and  fiery  ai 
h  is,  is  slacked  with  diffidence ;  it  is  not  loudlj  or 
magisterially  obtruded,  but  mild)y  and  modestly  in' 
sinuated — '*  to  give  my  advice'* 

L.  3.  &  4.    Tor  multiply  one  into  nine  in  our  bandt 
And  the  French — hoto  they'd  guake  at 
the  multiplicand  / 

In  this  passage  he  breaks  upon  our  notice  in  anew 
capacity;  he  had  akeady  blazed  as  grammarian; 
and  we  are  now  summoned  to  do  homage  to  die 
arithmetician.  What  measures  of  reverence,  indeedi 
are  not  due  to  him,  who,  in  like  manner  as  HooMr 
is  exultingly  discovered  by  his  commentators  tohnfe 
been  consummately  versant  in  every  art,  scienea^ 
crafl,  and  mystery,  appears  in  the  limited  space  of 
thirteen  stanzas  in  the  complicated  characters  of  cd* 
culator,  conjuror,  gamester,  soldier,  lawyer,  UrreTi  . 
player,  stage-coachman,  painter,  epicure,  histovian, 
theologian,  mythologist,  and  toast-master.  Thus 
does  he  bring  even  his  pacific  accomplishments  to 
bear  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  not  without 
an  animated  exultation  at  their  imagined  tremors 
on  the  appearance  of  this  Legion  of  decompounded 
Britons:  "  And  the  French  how  they'd  quake,"  &c 

STANZA  VI. 

L.  1.  &  2.     And  he  need  not  care  for  tJie  chance  of 

a  shot,     - 
Who  has  life  enough  left  to  go  eight  times 

to  pot : 

Vires  acquirit  eundo  !  his  martial  enthusiasm  Un- 
dies in  its  course :  no  longer  content  with  a  bare 
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B  in  the  field  of  contest,  he  learas  to  dally 
dangers,  and  can  view  with  an  unblinking, 
a  sparkling,  eye,  the  nine-fold  risk  of  death 
I  he  rushes. 

!•»    And  if  nine  of  his  legs  should  be  left  on 
the  plain  y 
May  be  running  aijoay  'with  the  nine  that 
remain. 

consummation  of  military  merit  is  valour 
I'with  discretion;  and  such  is  that  of  our 
lor :  his  wisdom  is  not  so  hood-winked  by 
XT,  but  that,' like  the  hero  of^Butler,  he  can 
Co  a  retreat,  in  consideration  of  the  oppor- 
»f  future  achievements  which  it  lays  in  storis ; 
robably  remembered  that  Xenophon,  with 
ntal  ten  thousand,  cropped  more  laurels  in 
from  his  foes,  than  many  others  have  done 
onting  theirs* 

STANZA  VII. 

J.     'Twixt  us  and  the  ladies  "what  rare  gO' 
ings  on  ! 
We  may  do  as  ine  please^  and  no  fear  of 
Crini.  Con. 

ildom  seen  but  that  the  hero  and  the  lover 
and  accordingly  our  gallant  sempster  rap- 
reckons  among  other  privileges  of  the  shop- 
at  of  a  secure  and  unrestrained  enjoyment 
liles  of  the  Fair :  yet  prudence  is  not  swal- 
)  in  pleasure ;  for  in  lines  3  &  4  we  find 
ioning  his  fortunate  fellows  so  to  conduct 
imerce  with  the  sex  as  to  evade  the  lash 

JLXYll*  B  B 
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of  the  law,  which  cannot  overtake  these  hanuD 
units  while  they  cautiously  keep  within  the  pale  of 
their  thrice  threefold  consc^idation* 

STANZA  VIII. 

L.  1.  &  2.     Should  ive  take  to  the  stage,  tohat  ht^ 

mense  benefactors 
We  tailors  should  prove  in  the  saxdng  / 
Actors  I 

It  is  impossihle  to  peruse  this  stanza  widiootpio* 
foundly  revering,  first,  the  exalted  ambition  with 
which  he  aspires  to  rise  from  a  low  to  a  liberal  occb- 
pation— "  Should  xve  take  to  the  stage  ,•" — and  neit, 
his  laudable  zeal  for  economizing  Uie  theatrical  ex- 
penditure :  "  What  immense  benefactors — in  the 
saving  of  actors  I 

L.  S.  &  4.  .  Are  principally  remarkable  »«  pre- 
senting a  new  perplexity  in  the  identity  of  tailon, 
and  thus  furnishing  a  new  evidence  of  the  fertility 
of  the  writer's  invention. 

STANZA  IX. 

L*  1.  &  2.     StagC'Coachmen  may  curse  us^ 

Tlie  stoical  endurance  of  the  execrations  of  a  too 
licentious  body  of  men  is  fair  and  rational.  The 
bard  very  candidly  considers  the  severe  trials  to 
which  himself  and  partners  must  put  the  placidity  of 
stage-coachmen,  by  insisting  on  the  admission  of  nioe 
additional  passengers,  when  five  have  been  already 
received  into  a  vehicle  originally  constructed  but  for 
six.  The  malediction  on  Mr.  Gammon,  which  fol- 
lows in  line  3,  must  be  confessed  rather  to  give  ani- 
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DUition  to  the  line  than  to  be  in  itself  either  reason- 
ible^  temperate,  or  moral :  that  gentleman  could 
not  but  be  too  well  aware  of  the  comparative  weight 
ind  dimensions  c^men  and  tailors,  to  have  intended 
mj  infringement  of  the  natural  right  possessed  by 
the  latter  to  people  the  roof  in  the  proportion  of 
Dine  to  one,  provided  these  companies  of  nine  do 
not  exceed  the  stipulated  number  of  men, 

STAKZA  X. 

Exhibits  a  new,  and  still  more  interesting  than 
^very  preceding,  view  of  the  immunities  of  these 
curious  dividends  of  man; — because,  in  addition  to 
thepecuniary  privileges  which  it  records  in  common 
with  some  former  stanzas,  it  holds  out  to  us  a  pleas- 
bg  probability  q£  improvement  in  the  portrait- 
pamting  art ;  inasmuch  as  the  limner  who  shall  be 
under  the  necessity,  in  representing  this  collective 
man^  of  analyziug  his  subject  into  nine  separate 
figures,  may  wellbe  presumed  to  make  far  more 
rapid  and  important  advances  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art,  than  he  who,  painting  from  an  in- 
dividual  man,  shall  be  called  upon  to  supply  but  a 
simple  resemblance. 

STAKZA  XI. 

Jj,l»  &  2*    Sui  of  all  our  advantages,  think  how 

intense 
Our  perception  must  be  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense. 

Poetry  delights  to  converse  with  us  through  our 
senses  and  passions :  and  if  this  mention  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  should  offend  the  fastidious 

bb2 
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ear,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  what  is  forfeited 
indelicacy,  is  abundantly  repaid  in  imagery ;  nor 
could  even  Diogened  or  Cornaro  have  penued, 
without  at  least  a  transient  gust  of  fancy,  thislux- 
urious  picture  of  the  senses,  so  lavishly  multipliei 
in  their  capacities  of  fruition ! 

L.  3.  &  4.     What  a  posse  of  ears,  and  of  eyWi 

mouthsy  and  noses. 
For  sounds,  and  for  sights,  guttingt 
guzzling,  and  posies  I 

I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  to  the  less  peoe- 
trating  or  attentive  reader,  the  no  less  judicious  thaa 
poetical  management  observable  in  the  stanza  be- 
fore us.  In  the  first  and  second  lines,  the  positioa 
is  broad  and  general ;  in  the  third,  therefore,  tii^ 
wandering  and  indeterminate  ideas  of  the  readff 
are  gathered  and  concentrated  by  a  brief  and  de- 
finite catalogue  of  the  organs  which  are  the  seat  of 
our  grosser  gratifications  ;  and  in  the  fourth  by  a 
list  of  those  gratifications  themselves :  each  sensjB 
being,  by  a  most  dexterous  and  masterly  contrir- 
ance,  made  to  accord  in  the  series  of  enumeratioa 
with  its  respective  enjoyment. 

STANZA    XII. 

Breaks  out  into  a  spirited  contempt  of  the  dura- 
tion of  individual  men  and  animals,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  these  collective  men,  existing  in  this 
state  of  physical  analysis:  and  artfully  proving  the 
rule  by  the  exception,  concludes  with  specifying 
the  three  only  instances  of  rival  longevity,  that  an 
be  adduced  by  the  former.  Here  too  a  portion  of 
dignity  is  reflected  on  the  lines  by  the  historical 
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ig  they  exhibit,  and  we  are  put  strongly  in 
H  those  passages  in  Milton,  which  owe  their 
3ur  to  a  noble  selection  of  sonorous  names : 
liuselahy  cats,  or  the  wandering  Jew." 

STANZA  XIII. 

&  2..    To  crown  aU  our  glories ^  our  number* s 
divine^ 
For  Fve  oft  heard  'em  say  that  the 
Muses  toere  nine> 

Q  poet,  elate  with  his  recent  victory  over  mor- 
enthusiastically  aspires,  from  a  remarkable 
ed  of  numbers  between  the  tailors  and  the 
s,  to  a  participation  of  honours  with  the  celes- 
Hne:  and  then,  L.  S.  &  4,  availing  himself  of 
er  mjrsterious  arithmetical  coincidence,  nobly 
aturally  winds  up  the  whole  poem,  by  quaffing 
ective  health  to  his  con-fraternity,  under  one 
eir  proudest  appellations,  wheresoever  they 
be  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  habitable 
t, — "  To  all  knights  of  the  thimble,  wherever 
be." 


Bb3 
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No.  88.    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25. 


—  Be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  Hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite.  shak.  richakd  i^  act  2.  sc.  &        i 

i 

TO  THE  REV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH.  I 

SIR) 

Among  the  many  subjects  which  naturallj 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a.  periodical 
writer,  you  havenot  failed  occasionally  to  bestov 
upon  Hope  the  praise,  and  upon  Despair,  Indiflfe^ 
ence,  or  Apathy,  the  reproach  of  which  they  have 
been  thought  deserving.  This,  indeed,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world,  the  language  of  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  you  stand  in  the  relation  of  a 
LOOKER-oN,  and  to  have  omitted  arguments  fO 
sanctioned  by  common  precept  and  common  pre* 
judice,  would  have  looked  something  like  a  defici- 
ency in  the  expected  duties  of  your  office,  and 
have  been  a  deviation  from  custom,  amounting  to 
an  alarming  innovation. 

To  exalt  the  dignity  of  Hope,  as  the  great  promp- 
ter of  all  the  virtues,  without  which  talents  would 
stagnate  in  inactivity,  and  wisdom  expire  in  specu- 
lation ;  to  hail  it  as  the  '*  balm  of  hurt  minds,  and 
the  only  solace  of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  has 
been  the  employment  of  many  prose  writers,  and 
of  most  poets.  An  Address  to  Hope — Lines  to 
HopC'^Sonnet  on  Hope,  or  an  Acrostic  on  Hope, 
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le  usual  first  attempts  of  the  rlijming  tribe, 
by  we  have  sung  the  praises  of  Hope,  until 
•ecome  a  duty,  whatever  we  mayy^rf,  to  join 
horus ;  and  not  an  opera  or  farce  is  produced 
theatres  without  some  one  or  two  solemn 
ions  to  Hope,  to  be  sung  or  said  by  lovers 
brink  of  despair.  From  the  stage,  the  transi- 
:o  real  life  is  naturally  to  be  expected  ;  and 
e  not  a  condemned  malefactor  who  does  not 
i  for  the  best,"  nor  an  old  woman  expiring 
spital,  who  does  not  comfort  herself  by  re- 
:  that  "  while  there  is  life  there  is  Hope." 
sficial,  however,  as  the  indulgence  of  Hope 
em,  I  am,  from  repeated  experience  and  ob- 
m,  disposed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  mise- 
l  disappointments  it  occasions  are  so  much 
than  any  advantages  it  brings,  that  I  write 
ter  to  you  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
ading to  the  sovereign  authority  you  assume 
r  minds  the  total  abolition  of  all  hopes  and 

itionS  ON    THIS  SIDE  THE    GRAVE.      And  I 

\illy  persuaded  of  the  expediency  of  this 
that  if  I 'do  not  prove  it  by  many  incon- 
!  arguments  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
aders,  you  must  impute  my  failure  to  that 
of  conviction  which  baffles  expression,  or, 
please,  to  that  pride  of  superior  intellect, 
yill  not  allow  schemers  to  be  familiarly  con- 
ling  to  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  their 
features.  You  may  likewise  recollect  that 
lently  happens,  that  a  man  shall  be  fully 
:ed  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  without 
ble  to  demonstrate  it ; — but  whether  this  be 
5  or  not,  must  be  determined  by  your  readers 
,if,  peradventure,you  should  think  my  letter 
B  matter  fit  and  proper  for  their  inspection.. 
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In  attempting  to  prove  that  Hope  is  a  panioi 
which  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  a&irs  betweoi 
man  and  man,  I  am  first  to  take  notice,  that,  what* 
ever  the  practice  may  be,  the  language  of  cominoi 
life  is  not  a  little  in  my  favour.     Notwithsttodim 
the  fascinating  charms  of  poetry,  the  votaries  of  thl 
Muses  have  not  yet  persuaded  the  world  that  Hopa 
is  strictly  lawful  or  becoming.     Hence  wefindlhiit 
some  men  *'  presume  to  hope,"  and  others  *'  wok 
hold  to  hope:*'  expressions  which  manifestly  ianlf 
a  consciousness  of  something  improper,  roriniil 
presumption  is  there  in  doing  that  which  is  lawful  ai4 
right?  Some  again  "  take  the  liberty  to  H0Pfi9"airi 
others  vf'iW  ^^  venture  to  hope/'     Some,  in  a- jet 
bolder  strain,  declare  themselves  ^^  justified  in  Bor* 
ING  ;"  and  others,  proceeding  upon  principles  of&» 
tality,  I  had  almost  said  fatuity,  ^'cannot  oyi  hope.* 
There  is  another  class,  which  I  may  be  expected  ts 
introduce,  who  only  <^  humbly  hope  ;"  but  I  tike 
all  humble  hopers  to  belong  to  the  society  of  dii* 
semblers,  and  dismiss  them  accordingly. — Loveiii 
that  is,  persons  who  are  conversant  in  romanoei» 
act  very  much  in  character  when  they  ^^are  taudd 
to  hope,"  and  ^\ fondly  hope  ;"  and  young  la£ei 
under  bolts  and  bars,  confined  by  patern^  jailon 
and  duenna  turnkeys,  may  likewise  indulge  "  fiid* 
tering  hopes"  in  their  cage-like  situations.    But  I 
can  by  no  means  conceive  how  it  is  possible,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  affairs,  to  vindicate  those 
whose  hopes  are  ardent  or  sanguine. 

From  these  examples,  and  others,  which  I  omit 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  appears  that  the  comnMO 
language  in  which  we  express  the  nature  of  our 
hopes,  is  very  little  in  favour  of  the  passion  in  ge- 
neral; and,  consequentlyj  I  may  be  permitted  tooe- 
five  from  tliii>  circumstance  an  argument  whidi; 
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lioweTet*  unimpprtant  it  may  seem,  may  yet  rery 
jtwerly  introduce  all  the  rest. 
-'Juesty  however,  it  should  be  objected  that  Hope 
is  m  nfitural  passion,  and  that  Nature  has  made  no- 
Wng  in  vain,  I  must  premise,  that  I  do  not  deny 
this,  because,  whether  true  or  false,  it  cannot  inter- 
ftre  with  the  present  subject ;  for,  although  Hope 
ahould  be  proved  to  be  a  natural  passion,  the  only 
inference,  my  opponents  have  a  right  to  draw,  is, 
flwt  it  ought  to  be  used  in  a  natural  way.  Anger 
&r  example,  is  a  natural  passiop ;  but  not  naturally 
cftercised  when  accompanied  with  oaths,  execra- 
tiwiSy  and  personal  violence.  Grief,  likewise,  is  a 
JMlaral  passion ;  but  who  will  not  allow  that  it 
carries  a  man  much  beyond  nature,  when  it  carries 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  New  River,  or  precipitates 
Um  from  the  top  of  the  Monument  ?  Another  argu- 
iBSDt  may  be  advanced  against  me,  namely,  that  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  good  argument  against  the 
use  of  it.  This,  however,  is  true  only  where  the 
me  and  abuse  are  nearly  equal,  or  where  the  use 
nry  far  surpasses  the  abuse,  which  will  not  apply 
in  Uie  present  case.  I  am  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
Csstom  lately  prevalent  of  arguing  from  the  abuse 

S'nst  the  use  of  any  thing  ;  and,  consequently,  I 
k-  that  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  not 
weakened  by  the  history  of  persecutions,  nor  ought 
be  expediency  of  writing  a  good  hand  to  be  called 
in  question  from  the  existence  of  forgery. 

I  would  next  remark,  that  of  all  the  passions  na- 
tar^  to  us,  Hope  is  the  most  abused,  and,  from  its 
nature  a^d  composition,  the  most  liable. to  be  abused, 
because  it  is  easy  of  access,  very  cheap,  and  may 
be  indulged  by  the  poor  as  well  as  by  the  rich,  and 
for  that  reason  its  disadvantages  extend  to  all.  Not 
a  day  occurs  withopt  many  tho\isB.nd Jbnd  hopes end^ 
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ing  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment.    Therein 
son  is  plain ;  Hope  is  but  the  model  of  a  cattle  ii 
the  air ;  and  that  cannot  be  a  good  superstmolore 
which  has  no  foundation  to  stand  upon^  nor  ironli 
that  man  be  thought  very  wise  who  should  begin  Co 
build  his  house  from  the  top  of  the  chimney^ 
know  not  how  it  happens,  but  the  fact  is,  thatliopa 
is  most  ardent  where  the  foundation  is  most-sleiider; 
and  the  hopes  of  incurable  decay  and  departinffliti 
are  as  sanguine  as  those  of  florid  health  and  xmit 
juvenility.    We  all  talk  of  the  shortness  and  unoffr 
tainty  of  life,  and  we  see  that  the  lives  of  our  nei^ 
bours  are  short  and  uncertain  ;  but  who  does  Mt 
hope  that  he  shall  see  yet  a  golden  day ;  andwfat 
would  not  revolt  at  the  surmise  that  that  day  wisto 
be  his  last  ? 

In  my  inquiries  into  this  subject,  I  have  not  en* 
tirely  trusted  to  my  own  observation,  but  have  pro* 
cured  information,  from  persons  in  different  bnn- 
nesses  of  life,  who  have  had  opportunities  to  obsenw 
the  effects  of  this  passion  *  I  observe  that  the  medi» 
cal  gentlemen  have  long  since  been  obliged  to  saai* 
fice  truth  and  conscience,  in  respect  to  a  patient*! 
case,  when  unfavourable  ;  the  intimation  of  deiA 
is  received  with  an  expression  of  surprise,  as  if 
there  was  something  paradoxical  contained  in  tfad 
notion  of  departing  this  life. 

**  See  some  fit  passion  every  age  supply  : 
'^Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die.**      R»f» 

Men  of  business  are  so  much  addicted  to  the 
indulgence  of  Hope,  that  it  would  seem  to  coDsli- 
tute  the  very  life  and  principle  of  trade.  Hence 
the  many  grand  speculations,  tending  in  appearancd 
to  a  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  in  reality  W 
disappointment  and  chagrin.     Hence  those  adven- 
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B  who  chalk  out  new  and  unheard-of  modes  of 
Qg  their  fortune,  in  the  humhh  hope  that  the 
c  contains  such  a  proportion  of  dupes  as  will 
Uly  answer  their  great  purpose.     And  hence, 

3uentlyja  lamentable  increase  in  the  catalogue 
erupts.  A  gentleman  who  has  long  sat  in  the 
\  of  Commissioner,  informs  me  that  '^  Hope, 
I  properly  employed,  is  very  necessary  in  busi- 
,  which  is  in  most  respects  a  very  precarious 
f,  and  depends  on  circumstances  not  in  our 
sr  to  command;  but,  as  to  your  sanguine  hopers^ 
ever  knew  one  of  them  that  divided  more  thaa 
snce  in  the  pound.*' 

[kh  of  pleasure  will  give  me  full  credit  for 
Tting  to  their  peculiar  case  on  the  present  occa- 
.  Their  life  may  be  termed  a  "continuance  of 
)  with  a  perpetuity  of  disappointment  ;'*  and 
e  of  them  have  been  candid  enough  to  confess 
luch  to  me,  when  they  had  left  off  their  pursuits  ; 
ivent  which  happens  to  most  of  them  as  soon  as 
r  have  lost  the  ability  to  persevere.  But  evea 
>ar  more  harmless  pleasures,  in  our  convivial 
etie8>  we^may  see  that  it  is  not  good'  to  be  too 
uit  in  our  hopes^  or  to  expect  more  from  life 
1  life  can  afford.  Formal  engagements  for  dis- 
;  periods  seldom  fail  to  disappoint  us,  while  acci- 
tal  meetings,  towards  which  no  expectation  is 
ited,  and  of  which  fancy  has  framed  no  illusory 
ges,  are  generally  productive  of  the  truest 
^yment. 

rata  superveniet,  quae  non  sperabitur,  bora."  hob.  epl.  1, 4, 14. 

onected  with  this  part  of  my  subject  are  the  so- 
m  preparations  and  anticipated  happiness  of  a 
th*aay  assembly,  or  an  assize-ball.    But  I  ^all. 
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not  dwell  upon  a  circumstance  so  easily  undentoodi 
and  so  oflen  felt  by  '*  gay  seducers"  and  by  lofdy 
maidens,  who  go  out ''  conquering  and  to  conquer: 
With  respect  to  those  alliances  which  are  teroMi 
YiiiENDSHipand  ACQUAINTANCE,  it  isyl  am  afiaii 
within  the  experience  of  most  of  ray  readers,  Ait 
Hope  is  here  a  luminous  Will-o- the- wisp,  perpeta- 
ally  drawing  them  into  dangerous  quagmires.  Tk 
word  has  adopted  a  confused  idea  of  the  wort 
7RIEND,  and  while  that  lasts,  and  is  yet  more  ctB* 
founded  by  unreasonable  hopes,  my  arguments  iriD 
receive  additional  strength.  It  is  here,  if  in  i^ 
case,  that  the  mock  beatitude  ascribed  to  Swilr, 
may  be  repeated  with  great  *'  emphasis  and  good 
discretion/' 


"  Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  W 
disappointed.*' 


*» 


In  a  word,  Sir,  let  us  take  a  general  survey  of  tll0 
misfortunes  and  asperities  of  life ;  let  us  considef 
what  a  small  proportion  arise  from  causes  over 
which  we  have  no  controul,  and  how  many  ar&e 
fVom  no  other  cause  than  disappointed  hope ;  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  we  shall  soon  see  Just  and  80^ 
ficient  reason  to  change  our  opinions  of  this  boasted 
attribute  of  our  natures.  I  appeal  to  the  man  of 
business,  who  has  outlived  the  efforts  either  of  ro- 
guery or  industry,  without  gaining  his  object :  I 
appeal  to  the  man  of  pleasure,  who  has  intrigued, 
gamed,  flattered,  lied,  and  violated  all  principle, 
without  attaining  his  ends  :'  I  appeal  to  the  man  to 
whom  Fortune  has  been  unkind,  but  who  has  found 
his  ancient  friends  unkinder :  I  appeal  to  the  am- 
bitious, who  have  hoped  for  promotion  by  ftir 
moans  and  by  foul  means— to  ideal  peers;  ana  ima- 
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einary  judges,  to  bishops  in  embryo,  and  statesmen 
m  speculation.    I  appeal  to  authors  possessed  of 
aU  the  merit  they  attribute  to  themselves;  to  dra- 
natic  poets,  who  raise  the  expectations  of  the 
public  to  the  pitch  of  their  own,  and  are  over- 
lAdmed  with  a  chagrin  of  their  own  creation.     I 
~  to  all  men  who  think  that  hope  may  be  in- 
id  in  ignorance — that  to  attain  an  object  it  is 
[cient  to  wish  for  it,  that  actual  accomplishment 
nay  be  produced  by  non-existent  means,  and  that 
tomething  may  be  produced  out  of  nothing.     Let 
these  numerous  classes  consider  the  question,  and 
I  promise  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
■  I  ought,  perhaps,  Mr.  Olive-Branch,  to  apologize 
for  extending  my  letter  so  far,  upon  a  subject  con- 
cerning which  your  sentiments  may  be  diametrically 
opposite.    But  my  excuse  must  be  drawn  from  my 
t^tem.     The  only  trouble  you  can  have  is  to  read 
and  reject.    I  entertain  no  hope  that  you  will  print, 
aldiough  I  have  written  it  for  that  purpose ;  and 
my  reason  is,  that  I  have  entirely  and  bondjide  re- 
linquished and  abandoned  the  passion  of  hope  in 
aQ  cases,  under  all  circumstances,  pertaining  to 
Worldly  affairs.  I  was  pretty  far,  however,  advanced 
in  life  before  I  could  clearly  discover  the  cause  of 
my  manifold  anxieties  and  vexations ;  but  I  had  no 
sooner  traced  them  to  hope,  than  I  resolved  on  the 
Hemedy,  and  have  succeeded.     I  have  since  en- 
joyed a  quiet  life  and  temperate  felicity.  Few  things 
can  now  ruffle  my  temper,  or  interrupt  my  satisfac- 
tion.  I  hear  a  promise  as  if  1  heard  it  not,  and  wait 
the  performance,  if  I  wait  at  all,  without  anxiety. 
I  accept  proffered  friendship  as  a  transfer  in  which 
I  am  only  a  nominal  party,  or  as  one  who  has  no 
more  substantial  interests  in  the  business  than 
Richard  Roe  in  an  ejectment.    I  accept  of  no  con- 

VOL.  XXXVII.  c  c 
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vivial  engagements  with  a  view  to  be  pleased; 
the  accounts  of  public  amusements  given  in 
newspapers,  being  addressed  to  the  hoping  wi 
have  lost  their  effect  upon  me :  I  go  to  tne  i 
favourite  and  the  most  unpopular  entertaini 
with  equal  expectations.  The  consequence  is, 
I  am  seldom  disappointed,  and  my  satisfactiom 
sensibly  heightened  by  coming  suddenly  upon 
This,  among  other  advantages,  produces  toe 
piest  effect  on  the  temper :  I  have  exchangee 
ebullitions  of  boisterous  mirth,  and  the  peevisb 
of  loud  impatience,  for  calm  serenity  and  phi! 
phic  indifference — ^by  no  means,  however,  of 
misanthropic  texture ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
upon  mankind  with  an  eye  of  more  kind  ben 
lence  than  I  used  to  do,  when  I  subjected-  m; 
to  disappointments,  which  perhaps  it  was  no 
their  power  to  prevent.  I  have  likewise  givei 
the  anticipation  of  future  blessings,  and  leave 
no  man's  power  to  deprive  me  of  the  happine 
the  present  moment.  True  it  is,  some  little  in 
venience  may  seem  to  attach  to  my  system : 
who  follows  it  must  very  much  abridge  his  catalc 
ofjriends,  and  cease  to  boast  of  sitting  down 
a  dozen  at  one  time  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  still  reckon  them  among  his  acquaintance, 
has  in  fact  done  them  no  other  injury  than  de[ 
ing  them  of  the  power  of  making  him  unha] 
I  beg  leave  to  conclude  with  a  few  lines  fro 
poet  whom  I  can  rank  among  the  favourers  of 
system. 


"  Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find  ? 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darldlng  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 


Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 

No  cries  invoke  the  mercy  of  the  skies  ? 

Inqmrer,  cease :  petitions  yet  remain, 

VThich  Heaven  may  hear;  nor  deem  religion  vain : 

B&Bi  raise  for  ffood  the  supplicating  voic^ 

But  leave  to  Heav*n  the  measure  and  the  choice ; 

Safe  in  His  pow'r,  whose  eyes  discern  a&r 

The  secret  ambush  of  a  secret  pray*r. 

Implore  hb  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 

iSecure^  vliate'er  be  gives  the  best.* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfally, 

PEREGRINE  FLACJLB. 


Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 


GC   2 
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Jpsi  paiLca  velimyfacilem  n  prcsbeat  aurem : 

Nerno  jTeiitt  modicis  qtue  mittebantur  amicis 

A  Seneca :  qiue  Piso  bonus,  qua  Cotta  solebat 

JLargirL  juv.  sat.  5,  107. 

One  word  to  Virro  now,  if  he  can  bear, 

And  'tis  a  truth  which  he*s  not  us'd  to  hear : 

No  man  expects  (for  who  so  much  a  sot  ? 

Who  has  the  times  he  lives  in  so  forgot  9) 

What  Seneca,  what  Piso  us*d  to  send 

To  raise  or  to  support  a  sinking  friend.  BOWUfc 

What  suggested  to  me  the  subject  of  this  paper  was 
^  truly  interesting  conversation  which  took  place  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Society  of  Ladies,  on  the  present 
state  of  female  friendship  in  Great  Britain.  As  I 
can  patiently  allow  the  fair  sex  to  be  deficient  in 
none  of  the  qualities  which  sweeten  the  commerce  of 
life,  I  was  beyond  measure  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined at  seeing  a  report  laid  before  the  board, 
which  held  out  a  very  unfavourable  representadoD 
of  the  friendship  of  the  female  world.  As  my  natu- 
ral cheerfulness  of  character  makes  me  no  incoosi- 
derable  favourite  among  the  young  ladies,  I  am  not 
unfrequently  taken  into  their  confidence,  and  am  so 
eminently  indulged,  as  to  be  permitted  sometimes 
to  peruse  the  letters  which  pass  between  them  in 
that  celestial  intercourse  which  succeeds  to  the  con- 
finement of  a  boarding-school.  I  was  so  struck  with 
one  of  these,  which  was  put  into  my  hands  about 


r  ago,  that  I  could  not  forbear  tranficrib- 
)re8erve  so  sacred  a  memorial  of  disinte- 
ction ;  and,  having  been  permitted  to  in- 
ly  paper,  whenever  the  honour  of  the  sex 
ear  to  require  it,  I  think  I  cannot  choose 
oment  for  its  introduction  than  when  it 
to  counterbalance  what  I  shall  afterwards 
produce  on  the  other  side. 


ara  Matilda  to  Sophia  SaccarissaMyrHUam 

and  could  then  Myrtilla  for  a  moment 
at  her  Matilda  could  forget  her  Myrtilla's 
;ions?  or  am  I  only  dreaming?  No,never» 
Dory  holds  a  seat  in  this  distracted  brain/ 

while  I  move  in  this  interested  scene  of 
lest.  But  no  more — why  fatigue  you  with 
I  of  what  you  have  so  long  been  convinced 
a  foreet  her  Myrtilla!  perish  the  thought! 
icred  lock  I  will  carry  with  me  inviolate 

grave,  to  revive  the  never-perishing  re- 

s  of  the .   But  why  mention  her? 

lyrtilla  knows  whom  I  should  have  said, 
3  formality  of  names.  True  friendship 
n  neitiier  for  names  for  persons,  or  appel- 

things.  Even  after  the  cold  hand  of 
1  put  his  icy  seal  upon  my  lips,  my  heart 
brate  to  the  chord  of  friendship.  Blessed 
only  known  to  hearts  where  sensibility 
r  melting  abode !  Dear  sensibility!  balm 
ts,  and  solace  to  my  cares !  Alas !  But 

that.    I  will  touch  a  livelier  key.    All 

lot  alike  framed  for  the  pleasures  of  me- 

ifou  are  a  wicked  jade,  I  vow,  Myrtilla, 

ig  me  at  the  moment  you  did.   As  sooa 

c  c  3 
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as  you  were  gone,  my  old  persecutor.  Sir  Harry, 
pushed  himself  into  that  place,  which  was  still  M 
of  your  tender  idea.  You  may  imagine,  my  dear, 
my  situation :  it  is  better  felt  than  described.  All 
my  train  of  reflection  were  put  to  flight,  by  that 
tiresome  tale  of  his  unconquerable  passion.'  Never, 
never  shall  my  heart  acknowledge  any  other  senti* 
ments  than  those  which  frienddliip  inspires.  Thy 
precious  lock,  dearest  girl,  is  part  consigned  to  the 
sacred  custody  of  my  bracelet,  and  part  interwoven 
iji  my  own  hair,  an  emblem  of  our  inseparable 
loves.  The  top  drawer  of  my  conscience  bureau ii 
the  sacred  repository  of  those  relics  which  you  left 
your  expiring  Matilda  at  the  dear  agonizing  mo^ 
ment  of  your  departure.  These  are,  indeed,  my 
beloved  friend,  the  only  consolation  that  remains; 
and  what  words  can  paint  the  ecstacy  with  which  I 
run  from  that  Sir  Harry  (why  do  I  name  him?)  to 
imprint  a  liallowed  kiss  on  the  trifle  from  Tunbrtdfff 
as  the  urn  in  which  the  sacred  ashes  of  my  detf 
friend's  memory  repose. 

**  Two  o'clock. — That  insufferable  man.  Sir  Har- 
ry, (do  I  live  to  name  him?)  has  made  me  eternally 
his  enemy.  He  insisted  upon  it,  that  I  must  have 
some  little  deity  that  I  adored  in  my  chamber,  and 
swore  that  he  would  kneel  to  the  same  shrine.  Do 
you  know,  the  audacious  wretch  followed  me  up 
stairs,  and  ravished  from  me  that  kiss  which  I  had 
consecrated  to  the  dear  tortoise-shell  toothpick- 
case,  one  of  thy  sacred  remembrances !  Since  this 
greatest  of  my  misfortunes,  I  have  considered  my 
lips  as  too  profane  to  touch  any  relic  of  thine. 

"  Four  o'clock.  Tuesday. — Would  you  believe  it, 
my  dear  girl  ?  Sir  Harry  is  the  most  truly  wretched 
penitent  that  ever  the  world  saw.  He  swears  and 
vows  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  vilest  of  creatureS| 


1 
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since  he  committed  such  a  sacrilege  at  the  shrine 
9f  friendship.  He  is  growing  quite  Platonic,  and 
oiers  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Moroc- 
pOy  to  atone  for  the  injury  done  to  friendship,  to 
me,  and  my  Myrtilla. 

"  Seven  o'clock. — Oh,  Myrtilla !  join  with  me, 
my  dear,  in  the  warm  transport  of  a  feeling  heart. 
Friendship  has  triumphed  over  love :  Sir  Harry  is. 
quite  a  convert.  How  I  wish  you  could  see  a  most 
beautiful  pair  of  ear-rings  he  has  sent  me  as  a  trophy 
to  friendship,  and  which  unless  I  accept  he  vows  he 
will  not  live  another  day!  and  then  his  manner, 
Myrtilla,  so  noble  and  so  refined!  Alas!  why  fear  I 
to  confess  ?  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  his  kisses,  now 
I  am  convinced  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  this 
Boble  sentiment.  Nothing  can  equal  the  pure  and 
elegant  feelings  with  which  his  bosom  is  inspired ; 
e?ery  day  brings  me  some  fresh  testimony,  and  I^m 
perfectly  decked  in  the  emblematical  dress  of  friend- 
ship. O  friendship !  friendship !  *  balm  of  life,'  as 
the  poet  says.  We  h^ve  agreed  to  be  brother  and 
lister;  and  then  he  gives  me  such  a  fraternal  kiss, 
18  puts  my  whole  frame  into  a  glow  of  Platonic  af- 
fection. Sweet,  unblushing  raptures !  holy  delights ! 
vhich  nothing  but  friendship  can  bestow.  But  I 
)^in  to  rave ! 

**  W  ednesday.  Six  o'clock. — How  shall  thy  poor 
tfa^da  express  the  sorrow  she  feels  at  being 
^liged  to  put  off  the  visit  of  her  dear  Myrtilla ! 
rhis  saucy  brother  of  mine  vows  he  will  not  leave 
the  house  these  three  months.  I  assure  you  he  is 
K>  proud  of  the  victory  which  he  has  gained  over 
limself,  that  he  is  quite  imperious.  I  am  afraid  to 
iBid  him  away,  lest  his  cure  should  not  quite  be 
complete.  Brothers  you  know  are  always  unman- 
Igeable.    I  declare  I  am  quite  miserably  about  it; 
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for  I  had  formed  the  most  enchanting  plans  for  tiw 
month  you  were  to  spend  with  me.  *  O  SenaibilitT! 
thou  bane  of  life/  as  Shakspeare  somewhere  has  it 
I  am  delighted,  however,  to  think  that  you  willitill 
see  my  helmet-bonnet  unimpaired,  as  well  as  tke 
trophy  to  friendship,  and  the  girdle,  which  brotlwr 
Hal  calls  the  gage  d'amitiey  since  I  am  obliged  to  at 
directly  into  mourning,  alas !  how  shall  I  write  it  I 
for  my  cousin  Maria  Wilhelmina,  who  was  dearer 
to  me  by  far  than  life.  How  I  wish  you  cooU 
mingle  you  tears  with  mine,  and  comfort  mon  agw 
desesperi!  My  brother  will  in  the  meantime  act  for 
ypu.  I  am  sure,  however,  I  shall  never  recover  it 
while  I  move  in  this  sublunary  scene  of  turmofl  and 
distraction.  You  can't  imagine,  my  beloved  girl^ 
how  my  brother  longs  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and 
dies  to  call  you  sister.  Adieu,  mh  chere^  aaieOi  and 
believe  me  in  an  agony  to  embrace  you, 

'^  Your  fond,  affectionate,  afflicted  friend, 

*'  ISABELLA  CLARA  MATILDA. 

**  P.  S.  Will  the  dear  Myrtilla  send  her  doadng 
Matilda  those  pearl  bracelets  which  she  gave  her 
at  the  unspeakable  moment  of  their  cruel  separa- 
tion ?  as  Matilda,  in  the  then  deplorable  state 
of  her  mind,  forgot  they  were  a  grandmother's 
keep-sake.  Matilda  will  send  her  Myrtilla  in  its 
place,  another  lock  of  hair,  as  a  dearer  pledge  of 
their  sacred  friendship.  Alas!  poor  Yorick! 
Adieu,  tendre  amie" 


I  cannot  help  again  repeating  how  happy  T  hme 
been  made  by  this  opportunity  of  producing  this 
genuine  testimony  to  female  friendship,  which  cer- 
tainly helps  very  greatly  to  invalidate  the  counter 
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jerldeiice  contained  in  the  following  report  of  actua) 
i,  which  was  read  by  Miranda  to  the  society. 


Sempronia  pensive,  and  Henrietta  Heartstrings^ 
were  a  proverb  in  friendship  for  full  four  years  till 
Henrietta  stood  before  Sempronia  at  a  country 
dance. 

*Lucinda  Treacle,  and  Anna  Maria  Myrtle,  were 
inseparable,  till  Maria  heard  thatLucind^  had  some- 
wbere  hinted  that  she  had  heard  it  surmised  that 
Maria's  miniature  was  a  little  too  flattering. 

Dorinda  Flounce,  and  Sophia  Estifania  Shepherd, 
nmyed  every  night,  by  agreement,  that  they  might 
hp  snatched  from  diis  sorry  existence  at  the  same 
iostant  of  time.  Dorinda  is  since  dead,  and  Sophia 
bpB  married  Dorinda's  husband. 

So  necessary  were  Felicia  Grace  and  Louisa  Love- 
lace to  each  other's  happiness,  that  they  resolved  to 
live  under  the  same  roof,  to  occupy  the  same  bed, 
and  to  be  buried  under  the  same  tomb-stone.  This 
bappy  scheme  of  union  took  place  on  an  evening 
!ast  summer.  Next  morning  a  dispute  arose  about 
vrhich  had  the  smallest  foot,  and  they  separated. 

Clarissa  called  her  husband  a  brute,  for  combat- 
ing her  resolution  to  take  her  dear  Georgiana  to 
live  with  her.  The  request  was  at  length  complied 
with.  Georgiana  1$  since  gone  off  with  the  brutal 
husband  of  Clarissa. 

Sophonisba  Lambent,  and  Clarinda  Fonville,  re- 
dprocally  bound  themselves  never  to  marry,  that 
their  sacred  intercourse  might  meet  with  no  inter- 
ruption. Sophonisba  is  now  the  mother-in-law  of 
Clarinda,  and  has  cut  off  all  her  expectations  from 
the  fortune  of  her  father,  though  Clarinda  is  herself 
|a  widow,  with  five  young  children. 

jBmeliue  was  poor,  and  Penelope  was  rich :  the^ 
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were,  however,  the  dearest  friends  on  earth,  till 
Penelope's  brother  fell  in  love  with  Emeline's  sisteri 

Belinda  was  altogether  indifferent  about  men:  in 
the  mean  time  there  was  something  so  like  gallantly 
in  her  friendship  for  Fidelia^  such  squeezing  of  handi, 
and  such  tender  appellations,  that,  in  some  miodsi 
prone  to  suspicion,  there  existed  doubts  about  the 
sex  of  Belinda.  After  a  certain  time,  however, 
Belinda's  passion  assumed  a  softer  tone,  and  Fide- 
lia's hands  were  free  for  some  moments  of  the  day 
for  sewing  and  other  vulgar  offices.  Soon  after  diis 
change  in  Belinda's  style  of  friendship,  an  uneqoi- 
vocal  alteration  was  observed  in  her  shape,  and  De- 
linda  and  the  footman  were  both  missing  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast. 

Charlotta  Christina  Clermont,  and  Corinna  Ye* 

nessa  Clarville,  met  first  at  lady  D ell's.    Tbe 

moment  Corinna  entered  the  room,  an  irresistible 
something  was  felt  at  the  heart  of  Charlotta:  hdIq- 
explicable  sympathy  of  minds  united  them  tbe  same 
evening  in  the  bonds  of  inviolable  friendship.  Soon 
after  a  law-suit  took  place  between  the  parents, 
about  an  acre  of  ground ;  and  the  friendship  of 
Charlotta  and  Corinna  is  a  fund  from  which  inex- 
haustible topics  of  slander  are  supplied,  to  tbe  re- 
ciprocal hate  of  the  families. 

Cordelia  was  at  a  convent  in  France,  and  Antonia 
with  her  parents  in  Exeter.  Letters  of  six  sheets 
long,  and  breathing  the  purest  flames  of  rapturous 
friendship,  passed  every  post  between  them.  Three 
mornings  or  every  week  were  devoted  to  this  en- 
chanting intercourse  by  the  disconsolate  divided 
friends.  In  every  letter  they  inveighed  against  a 
flinty  world,  that  threw  so  many  savage  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  their  hearts.  An- 
tonia would  not  open  her  lips  to  her  guardian  tor 
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three  whole  weeks,  for  hinting  that  the  letters  o« 
Cordelia  were  a  little  too  long.  The  troubles  which 
loon  afler  arose  in  France  awakened  such  a  degree 
of  alarm  in  the  agonized  bosom  of  the  faithful  An« 
Umia,  that  it  was  common  for  her  to  faint  at  the 
light  of  a  newspaper.     On  a  cold  winter's  evening, 
and  all  unexpectedly,  did  Cordelia  arrive  at  Exe- 
ter, and  rush  into  the  arms  of  the  delighted  An- 
tooia.  It  happened  that  Antonia  was  dressed  ready 
for  a  bsdl  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  so  deranged 
vere  her  adjustments  by  this  friendly  assault,  that 
being  suffered  to  sit  for   two  dances  without  a 
A  partner,  she  could  not  help  attributing  this  dis- 
grace to  the  outrageous  warmth  of  Cordelia*s  em- 
irace.    Little  more  has  been  heard  of  their  friend- 
ship since  that  fatal  rencounter. 

Such  were  the  minutes  laid  before  the  board  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Female  Society.  A  profound 
silence  ensued :  and  I  could  see  that  the  eyes  of  all 
were  turned  towards  me  with  much  inquietude.  I 
could  willingly  have  been  absent  at  this  moment : 
and  though  the  society  seemed  to  consider  what 
had  passed  as  affording  me  some  occasion  of  tri- 
umph, I  declare  I  was  as  much  chagrined  as  any 
of  them  at  the  detail  which  I  had  heard.  I  felt  my- 
self so  strongly  called  upon  by  my  own  feelings,  as 
well  as  by  the  particular  situation  in  which  I  stood, 
that,  rising  in  my  place,  1  made  the  following  re- 
marks, digested  into  something  like  a  connected 
speech,  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  on  so  sudden 
an  occasion. 

'*  I  am  sorry.  Madam,''  addressing  myself  to 
Miranda,  '*  to  see  this  grave  assembly  so  rebuked 
md  discomfited  by  the  statement  that  has  been 
.laid  before  theu:  honourable  board.    It  is  impossi- 
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ble  that  1,  penetrated  as  I  am  with  the  sense  o( 
my  obligations  towards  your  charming  sex,  can 
suffer  such  a  dispiriting  representation  to  stand 
unanswered  on  your  records. 

**  First,  let  me  call  to  your  minds  a  circum- 
stance which  forms  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
character  of  true  friendship. — I  mean,  the  sobrie^ 
and  steadiness  of  its  march.  There  is  a  sererity 
in  the  true  sentiment,  which  renders  it  sparbg  in 
words:  and  a  consciousness  of  sincerity,  wmA 
disdains  protestations.  Like  a  deep  majestic  cuneBf, 
it  flows  along  in  tacit  meanders;  while  the  shallower 
streams  pour  down  with  impetuous  force,  and  make 
the  valleys  ring  with  their  turbulent  insigpiificaiiGe* 
The  tenor  of  true  friendship  being  thus  tranquil 
and  sedate,  is  frequently  unhonoured  and  uih 
noticed  amidst  the  more  clamorous  pretensions  of 
the  bastard  sentiment  which  assumes  its  name.  It 
is  on  this  account  the  less  wonderful,  that  the  per- 
son deputed  by  your  society  to  collect  these  docu- 
ments, should  have  passed  over  instances  which 
naturally  retreat  from  observation,  however  fre- 
quent among  your  amiable  sex,  attracted  by  loud 
and  plausible  imitations. 

'<  But  may  I  hazard  a  doctrine  before  this  gentle 
audience,  which  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  as 
affording  a  complete  justification  of  your  sex  on 
the  score  of  their  inferiority  in  the  article  of  friend- 
ship to  our  own  ?  There  is  in  Love  an  exclosive 
spirit^  which  will  hardly  suffer  any  vigorous  senti- 
ment of  another  kind  to  hold  a  place  m  the  heart; 
and  a  mind  constructed  with  a  peculiar  bias  to- 
wards love,  is  for  the  most  part  indifferent  to  the 
calls  of  friendship  till  the  calls  of  this  ruling 
passion  are  contented.  Woman  was  made  for  love, 
and  is  inspired  almost  from  her  cradle  with  its  sweet 
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|ih)peimitiefir.  As  she  ripens  in  years,  the  tender 
j^cipte  expands  ;  and,  for  the  want  of  a  determi- 
Mte  object  (for  there  is  a  time  when  the  bosom 
dare  hardly  listen  to  its  own  whispei^s,  and  the 
lent  tretnbles  to  espouse  its  own  emotions), 
ip^eads  itself  over  the  whole  character,  penetrates 
Cfery  avenue  of  thought,  and  transpires  in  every 
feature  of  conduct. 

'  ^*  Friendship,  being  nearest,  in  its  complexion 
ad  iexpressiofi,  to  lo^e,  of  any  movement  of  the 
breast,  the  stream  of  this  noble  passion,  that  dares 
lot  proceed  in  its  natural  course,  while  the  barriers 
tf  youth  and  modesty  forbid  it,  finds  here  a  chan- 
Bef for  its  plenitude  of  feeling  to  discharge  itself; 
Old  affords,  by  its  escape,  a  relief  to  the  labouring 
tfints.  But  this  torrent  of  new  sensations  raises 
an  unnatural  storm  in  the  placid  current  of  friend- 
diip,  inflates  its  glassy  surface  into  foam  and  fury, 
and  conjures  up  a  scene  of  agitation  and  tumult  m 
the  place  of  serene  and  secure  delights.  All  the 
iKDtiments  and  adoptions  of  a  young  woman  are 

Eto  derive  the  same  romantic  complexion  from 
oblique  direction  of  the  great  principle  of  love ; 
and  to  the  same  kind  of  perversions  and  obstruc- 
tions we  may  perhaps  attribute  that  peculiar  cast 
of  character  which  belongs,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
men,  to  that  description  of  females,  denominated 
Old  Maids. 

•  "  Whatever  analogy,  on  a  general  view,  there 
may  appear  to  subsist  between  friendship  and  love, 
it  is  at  least  pretty  manifest,  as  far  as  respects  the 
bdies,  that,  where  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
either  of  these  sentiments  is  found,  there  is,  for 
the  greater  part,  but  a  trifling  prop'ortion  of  the 
other.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that,  on 
^bk  analysis  of  both,  there  would  be  discovered 
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much  less  analogy  than  is  supposed  in  their  pri 
ciples  and  procedure :  but  surely,  suppose  w\ 
we  will,  it  is  not  more  extraordinary  that  a  mil 
adapted  to  feel  the  supreniest  pleasures  of  kr 
should  be  but  little  conversant  in  th^  feelings 
friendship,  than  that,  in  any  attainment  where  1 
faculties  are  carried  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  loi 
degrees  of  excellence  in  the  same  kind  should 
passed  over  and  neglected ; — than  that  the  hii 
mettled  racer  should  be  unfit  for  the  road  :  or  a 
the  calculator  of  an  eclipse  should  be  deficient 
common  arithmetic. 

^'  A  little  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  operation 
the  passions,  convinces  us,  that  friendship  and  h 
require,  each  of  them,  a  peculiar  built  of  mic 
structures  agreeing  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  th 
materials,  but  differing  altogether  in  their  style  a 
manner :  and,  if  the  reader  can  bear  another  sin 
on  this  subject,  the  one  is  the  masculine  stren| 
of  the  Tuscan  column;  while  the  elegant  loftio 
and  profuse  decoration  of  the  Corinthian  pil 
best  expresses  the  delicacy,  richness,  and  ele' 
tion,  which  characterize  the  passion  of  love.  Agri 
ably  to  this  order  of  things,  if  the  male  part  of  1 
rational  creation  should  be  allowed  lo  supply  1 
most  numerous  instances  of  genuine  friendship, 
is  in  the  female  world  that  we  are  to  search  for  1 
highest  and  purest  examples  of  perfect  love,  a 
of  that  firm  and  magnanimous  constancy  that  dd 
the  malevolence  of  fate,  or  the  seductions  of  int 
est.  It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  severally  co 
mitted  to  the  male  and  the  female,  the  support 
love  and  friendship  in  the  world,  as  their  resp< 
tive  trusts.  Which  is  the  more  difficult  task 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine :  the  present  pre 
lencc  of  luxury,  and  predominancy  of  interest 
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lalJy  hostile  to  both;  but  it  may  surely  with 
Bty  be  asserted,  that  modern  love  has  not  lost 
re  of  Its  original  purity  in  the  hands  of  the 
lales,  than  modem  friendship  under  the  care 
the  men." 

rhis  address  to  my  little  audience  was  received 
h  considerable  applause ;  and  I  was  dismissed 
li  assurtoces  of  eternsAJriendship  from  every  in- 
idual  present.  As  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone, 
11  involuntary  upon  a  pensive  train  of  reflections, 
ited  as  well  by  the  recollection  of  what  had 
Bed,  as  by  a  mournful  conviction  of  the  general 
ay  of  friendship  among  mankind :  I  felt,  too, 
t  the  case  before  me  was  more  desperate  than 
imoA:  for  friendship  can  be  inforced  neither  by 
eept  nor  example,  like  a  common  duty  of  moral- 
It  is  not  dependent  on  the  will ;  and  it  were 
ter  not  to  feign,  where  there  is  not  the  heart  to 
. :  it  is  dependent  only  on  our  most  generous 
ings,  and  softest  sympathies :  it  must  be  pro- 
«d  and  not  engrafted  ;  born,  and  not  adopted ; 
if  ere  we  can  hope  to  establish  it  in  the  mind,  we 
It  there  first  create  a  second  nature,  with  a  more 
)urable  growth  of  habits^  and  a  wholesomer  pro- 
y  of  interests  and  sensibilities. 
n  the  mean  time,  what  little  friendship  remains 
:he  present  generation,  had  need  be  well  bus- 
ded  and  protected :  every  one  is  capable  of 
iing  it  a  negative  support,  b)^  conquering  in  him- 
\  and  discountenancing  in  others,  the  propensity 
petty  calumnies  and  detractions.  Nothing  at 
I  time  of  day,  when  there  is  so  very  great  a 
rcity  of  this  quality  amongst  us,  and  when  what 
e  there  is,  has  so  much  to  struggle  with,  would 
upon  my  conscience  as  a  heavier  reproach,  than 
remembrance  of  a  dignified  and  disinterested 
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union  dissolved  by  my  impertinent  or  maligDaot 
suggestions.  It  is  to  scatter  i^  the  dust  the  nirat 
of  our  temporary  rewards,  and  to  trample  upon  tin 
pledge  of  that  promised  futprityy  in  which  brotheriy. 
love  and  the  harmony  of  our  benevolent  sensatioiiii 
are  perhaps  to  be  the  substance  of  our  felicity. 
My  readers  will  join  me  in  the  wish,  that  all  sodi 
agents  of  discord,  like  Milo,  in  the  closing  fismra 
of  the  parted  oak,  may  perish  in  the  separadoa 
their  hands  have  effected. 

I  cannot  help  adding  to  this  p^per,  long  as  it  ii| 
a  very  pleasing  little  story,  from  thje  dialogue  oa 
friendship  in  Lucian.  Toxaris,  a  Scythian,  tnd 
Menesippus,  a  Grecian,  are  contending  for  the  su- 
periority of  their  two  countries,  on  this  eyceUence 
of  our  nature.  They  each  produce  examples  iiir- 
nished  by  their  respective  nations ;  and,  among 
otihers  related  by  the  Grecian,  is  the  following: 

'*  Zenothemis,  of  Massilia,  was  the  son  of  Char- 
moleus.  When  I  was  ambassador  in  Italy,  he  was 
pointed  out  to  me  in  the  streets,  and  a  most  beau- 
tiful young  man  he  appeared  to  be ;  besides  which, 
I  was  informed  that  Jiis  fortune  and  rank  were  supe- 
rior to  most.  There  sat  by  him  in  a  chariot  a  wo- 
man, extremely  ugly  and  deformed  ;  she  had  bat 
one  eye,  and  her  right  side  seemed  to  be  palsied 
and  shrunk  ;  in  short,  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
gusting than  her  appearance  altogether.  On  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  astonishment  to  see  a  youth,  so 
handsome  and  engaging,  coupled  with  such  a  piece 
of  deformity,  the  whole  affair  was  thus  explained  to 
me.  Zenothemis  was  the  dear  friend  of  Menecra- 
tes,  the  father  of  this  unlovely  creature.  They  were 
originally  of  equal  rank  and  fortune;  but  it  happen- 
ed that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  Menecrates  was  at 
once  deprived  of  all  his  riches,  and  stripped  of  bii 
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honours  and  dignities,  by  the  six  hundred  senators, 
for  giving  sentence  contrary  to  law.     A  deep  de- 
lection  seiaed  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  man,  on 
being  thus  reduced  from  affluence  to  absolute 
want,  to  which  was  added  a  load  of  infamy  and  dis- 
Ijtace.  But  there  was  a  circumstance  in  his  fortunes, 
which  gave  him  more  pain  than  all  besides,  and 
Alt  was,  the  deformity  of  his  daughter,  the  person 
^u  beheld  in  that  chariot,  then  about  two-and- 
twenty,  to  whom  no  man,  that  was  not  a  beggar, 
would  have  thought  of  uniting  himself,  even  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  father,  much  less  at  a  time  when 
'  diere  was  nothing  in  the  other  scale. 
"  **  As  he  was  one  day  deploring  these  misfortunes 
to  his  friiend ;  *  Be  comforted/  said  Zenothemis, 
*  you  shall  never  feel  the  distresses  of  poverty,  and 
tDis  daughter  of  yours  shall  marry  a  man  of  family 
<qual  to  her  own.*  Saying  this,  he  took  Menecrates 
with  him  to  his  house,  and  obliged  him  to  accept 
43i  a  part  of  his  fortune.     Next  day  he  ordered  a 
veiT  splendid  entertainment  to  be  got  ready,  to 
which  Menecrates  and  some  other  friends  were  in- 
Tited.     As  soon  as  they  had  supped,  and  poured  a 
libation  to  the  gods,  Zenothemis  took  a  goblet, 
charged  to  the  brim  with  delicious  wine,  and  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand, '  Receive,*  says  he  to  Menecrates, 
'this  cup  of  friendship  from  a  son-in-law,  for  this 
very  day  do  I  mean  to  wed  your  daughter  Cydi- 
mache  1'  '  Zenothemis,'  replied  the  father,    '  this 
cannot  be;  I  can  never  bear  to  see  you,  my  virtuous 
friend,  with  your  merits  and  person,  made  so  mise- 
rable by  such  an  unsuitable  connection/     Zeno- 
themis, without  listening  to  the  father,  led  forth 
the  delighted  maid  into  the  bride-chamber,  and, 
after  a  while,  returned  to  Menecrates.     From  that 
time  he  has  lived  with  her,  treats  her  with  exem- 
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plary  constancy*  regard,  and  even  tenderness,  and, 
as  you  see,  carries  her  with  him  wherever  he  goei. 
So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  Jthe  match,  it  is  hii 
glory,  and  he  feels  himself  the  happiest  of  men  in 
having  had  it  thus  in  his  power  to  do  honour  to  the 
name  of  friendship*  Providence  has  rewarded  hb 
merit,  in  giving  him  9  most  beautiful  boy,  thefniit 
of  this  connection.  The  other  day  he  carried  thii 
little  child  into  the  senate,  with  an  olive-branch 
round  its  head,  and  clad  in  mourning  to  e^^dte 
their  pity  in  behalf  of  its  grandfather.  The  duU 
smiled  sweetly  upon  those  around  him,  and  clapped 
its  hands  before  the  senators,  who  were  so  wnnu^ 
upon  by  the  little  orator,  that  they  pardoned  Me* 
necrates,  and  restored  hun^  soon  aner^  to  hif  foft 
^i^e  and  his  honour^.'' 
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fmfpote  que  le  Uvre  gvifaii  mention  de  Ciwr  ne  toU  pas  un 
Jbre  profane,  icrit  de  la  main  des  hommes  qui  sont  menteurs, 
tmnS  par  Hasard  dans  les  bUbUoth^qties  parmi  (TatUres  mantis 
9erits,  qui conHennent  des  kutoires  vraies  et  apacrt/phesi  qvkou 
cowfftwig  m  soit  vuptr^  saint,  dmn,  qu*Uj}orte  ensoices  carac- 
Ares  i  qu*U  se  trouve  depuis  prh  de  deux  miUe  ans  dans  une 
MoeUU  nomJbreuse  qui  n*a  permis  qu^on  ait  fait  pendant  tout  ce 
temps  la  mxAndre  alteration,  et  qu*il  s*estfiit  ufie  rdigion  de  la 
eonserver  dans  Unite  son  intSgritd  ;  qu^U  y  ait  mime  un  er^ag/^ 
fuent  reUffeux  et  indispensable  d* avoir  de  la  Joi  pour  Urns  les 
fiats  contenus  dans  ce  volume,  oiLil  est  parli  de  CSsar  et  de  sa 
dictaturej  avouez-le,  Lucile,  vous  douieriez  cUors  qu^l  y  ait  eu 
vn  Char,  la  brutz&e. 

et  UB  syppose  that  the  book  which  gives  us  an  account  of  Caesar 
wa«  not  a  profane  composition,  the  production  of  men  who 
ire  liars,  found  by  chance  among  other  manuscripts  in  libra- 
ries which  contain  true  and  doubtful  histories;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  were  inspired,  holy,  divine;  that  it  bore  the 
marks  of  this ;  that  it  were  found  in  the  custody  of  a  numer- 
ous body  of  men,  who  had  preserved  it  for  two  thousand  years, 
during  which  time  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  undergo  the 
smallest  alteration :  and  that  they  had  considered  it  as  a  part 
of  their  religion  to  preserve  it  in  all  its  integrity,  a  part  of  their 
retigion  to  believe  the  facts  it  contained  respecting  Cssar  and 
his  itictatorship ;  confess  Lucilius,  you  would  then  doubt  whe- 
ther there  ever  Uved  in  the  world  such  a  man  as  C^S  AR. 

XL  presumptions  against  revelation,  and  all  objec- 
9ns  against  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity, 
i¥ing  been  shown,  in  the  foregoing  papers  on  this 
iljjecti  to  be  built  upon  principles  and  suppositions, 
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that  combat  with  nature  and  experience ;  the  obsta- 
cles to  the  belief  of  miracles  having  been  removed, 
on  the  ground  of  human  incompetency  to  judge  of 
their  necessity,  their  references,  and  their  depen- 
denoeis,  or  to  prescribe  a  course  for  God's  provi- 
dence to  act  in ;  the  interposition  of  a  Mediator 
having  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  consonant  to 
.  the  natural  constitution  of  things,  and  the  coune 
of  our  temporal  concerns ;  and  lastly,  the  limited 
prevalence,  and  doubtful  character  of  Christianilj,' 
having  been  shown  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  ways  of  Providence,  entirely  reconcileable  totbe 
strictest  notions  of  equity,  and  making  altogether i 
constitutive  part  of  the  great  plan  of  temptatioQ, 
of  trial,  and  of  discipline-; — all  this  being  ma^ 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory,  under  what  pretext 
can  those  shelter  their  obduracy,  their  contumtcy, 
and  their  caprice,  who  refuse  to  come  to  the  esou 
mination  of  the  positive  evidence  of  ChristiaDitT, 
with  minds  disposed  to  bestow  upon  it  that  candid 
and  serious  attention  which  they  are  ready  to  give 
to  the  ordinary  details  of  historical  evidence?  If 
there  are  no  reasonable  presumptions  against  the 
Gospel  history  on  the  score  of  the  facts  it  records, 
surely  in  point  of  testimony,  it  has  a  much  greater 
right  to  be  believed  than  common  history,  as  beii^ 
supported  by  a  greater  number  of  credible  vouch- 
ers, and  those  ocular  witnesses,  than  any  annals 
which  the  world  affords  us. 

Now,  as  to  the  facts,  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
unworthy  of  credit,  on  whatever  authority  they  re- 
posed, if  there  were  an  inconsistency  among  theoQ) 
or  a  general  air  of  incredibility  over  them;  but  these 
two  points  may  be  cleared  up  beyond  all  question, 
and  fairly  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  controversy. 

The  circumstance  in  which  this  incredibility  aod 
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thisioconsistency  would  most  notoriously  manifest 
tbemselvesy  ure  undoubtedly  the  two  great  and  di- 
rect evidences  of  Christianity,  namely,  miracles 

9Qd  PROPHECY. 

First,  then,  for  the  credibility  of  miracles.^— 
The  proiBumption  against  miracles,  as  miracles,  has 
))een  abreadv  removed.  Considered  then  as  his)to- 
rical  facts  there  arise  two  great  questions  concern- 
k^  them.  Do  they  seem  necessary  to  be  resorted 
tOf  in  accounting  for  those  events,  for  the  sake  of 
which  history  tells  us  they  were  displayed  ?  and 
lisve  they  authentic  and  genuine  pretensions  to  be 
believed,  on  the  strengSi  of  the  testimonies  by 
wUcfa  they  are  handed  down  to  us  ? 

As  a  complete  answer  to  the  first  question,  it 
may  be  urgea  that,  as  common  history,  when  called 
in  question  in  any  instance,  may  be  often  confirmed 
by  contemporary  or  subsequent  events  more  known 
vul  acknowledged,  so  the  common  scripture-his- 
tory, and  more  eminently  the  miraculous  part  of 
^  not  only  in  particular  mstances,.but  in  general, 
is  confirmed  by  collateral  and  connected  events. 
For  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
reMgions,  which  were  contemporary  with  or  subse^ 
fjjaent  to  the  miracles  related  to  have  been  wrought 
m  attestation  of  them,  are  such  events  as  we  should 
expect  from  such  miracles  wrought  in  their  behalf. 
These  miracles  are  a  satisfactory  account  of  those 
events,  and  those  events  are  a  satisfactory  account 
.of  these  miracles ;  and  no  other  satisfactory  ac- 
counts can  be  given  ;  nor  any  account  at  all,  but 
what  h  imaginary  merely,  and  invented. 

As  to  the  second  question,  in  regard  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  testimony  they  stand  upon,  let  this 
concise  statement  be  attended  to. 

Ist.    The  facts  both  miraculous  and  natural,  in 
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Scripture,  are  related  in  plain  unadorned  nam* 
tive  ;  and  both  of  them  appear  to  stand  on  the 
same  foot  of  historical  evidence. 

'2d.  Some  parts  of  Scripture,  containiog  an  ac- 
count of  miracles  fully  sufficient  to  prove  tbe 
truth  of  Christianity,  are  quoted  as  genuine, 
from  the  age  in  which  they  are  sdd  to  have  been 
MTitten,  down  to  the  present. 

3d.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  nature  of 
epistolary  writing,  and  moreover  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  their  being  written,  several  of  them, 
not  to  particular  persons,  but  to  churches,  cany 
with  them  an  evidence  of  authenticity^  beyond 
.  common  historical  narratives.  Also,  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  quoted  in  a  partico^ 
lar  manner  by  Clemens  Romanus,  in  an  epistle 
of  his  own  to  that  church.  In  them  the  aathor 
declares  that  he  received  the  Gospel  in  geoen^ 
and  the  institution  of  the  Communion  in  parti- 
cular, not  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  bat 
from  Christ  himself;  so  that  the  testimony  of 
St.  Paul  is  to  be  considered  as  detached  £roni 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles. 

4th.  Christianity  offered  itself  to  the  world  on  th6 
basis  of  miracles ;  a  circumstance  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  religions.  For  it  does 
not  appear  that  Mahometanism  was  received  in 
the  world,  on  the  foot  of  supposed  miracles,  u  e» 
public  ones  ;  for  as  Revelation  itself  is  miracu- 
lous, it  must  necessarily  imply  some  pretence  to 
miracles,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet  was  propagated  by  other 
means. 

.5th.     It  is  the  operation  of  miracles   at  the  first 

rise  of  a  religion,  that  gives  it  a  just  and  almost 

.  irresistible  claim  to  belief.     For  single  instance^ 

of  this  sort  are  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  after 
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MUties  arc  formed^  and  have  poircr  in  their  hands ; 
f  hen  the  leaders  of  them  are  in  veneration  with 
be  multitude,  and  political  interests  are  blended 
with  religious  claims  and  religious  distinctions. 
u  Education,  prejudice,  and  authority,  were 
mited  against  Christianity  in  the  first  ages  of  it ; 
o  that  the  real  conversion  of  such  numbers  is  a 
eal presumption  that  somewhat  more  than  human 
lower  was  exerted  in  its  propagation. 
•  If  it  be  objected  to  the  argument  from  mart- 
yrdom, that  a  multitude  of  enthusiastical  people, 
D  different  countries  and  ages,  have  laid  down 
heir  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  most  idle  follies 
maginable,  we  answer,  let  us  distinguish  between 
ipinions  and  facts.  If  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
or  an  opinion,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
lelieving  it  to  be  true ;  but  if  a  man  lay  down 
lit  life  for  a  fact  which  came  under  the  observa  • 
ion  of  his  senses,  this  his  belief,  or  rather  know- 
edge,  is  a  proof  of  that  fact.  This  was  the  case 
fith  some  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  contempo- 
aries.  Now  it  is  a  circumstance  of  great  weight, 
hough  not  of  equal  weight,  that  the  martyrs  of 
he  next  age,  having  full  opportunity  of  inform- 
Dg  themselves  whether  they  were  true  or  not, 
;ave  equal  proof  of  their  believing  them  to  be 
rue. 

.  Nothing  can  destroy  the  evidence  of  testi- 
lony  in  any  case,  but  a  proof  or  probability  that 
•ersons  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  facts 
Q  which  they  give  testimony,  or  that  they  are 
ctually  under  some  indirect  influence  in  giving 
;  in  a  particular  case.  Until  this  be  made  out, 
lie  natural  rules  and  principles  of  belief  require 
tiat  such  testinoony  be  admitted.  It  can  never 
•§  |\^cient  to  overthrow  direct  historical  c;vi- 
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dence,  to  throw  out  indolently,  that  there  aCreto 
many  principles  from  which  men  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  themselves,  and  to  be  disposed  to 
deceive  others,  especially  in  mattenr  or  religioDi 
that  one  knows  not  what  to  believe. 

Kow  prophecy  is  the  second  fundament  aitide 
oti  the  strength  of  which  Christianity  rests  its  daimff 
to  belief;  and,  in  the  long  and  manifold  tissue  of 
prophecy,  whatever  inconsistency  there  was  in  the 
Christian  system  would  most  certainly  be  detected. 

1st*  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  obscurity  or  on* 
intelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy  doei 
not  in  any  degree  invalidate  the  proof  of  foresight 
arising  from  the  manifest  completion  of  those 
other  parts  which  are  understood.  For  suppose 
a  writing  partly  in  cipher  and  partly  in  plain 
words,  at  length,  and  that,  in  the  part  underttood, 
there  appeared  the  mention  of  several  known 
facts ;  it  would  never  come  into  our  thoughts  to 
suspect  that,  if  we  understood  the  whole,  per- 
haps we  might  find  that  those  facts  were  not  in 
reality  known  by  the  writer. 

2d.  For  the  same  reason,  though  a  man  should  bB 
incapable,  for  want  of  learning,  or  opportunity  of 
inquiry,  even  so  much  as  to  judge  whether  parti- 
cular prophecies  have  been  throughout  com^ 
pletely  fulfilled ;  yet  he  may  see  in  general,  that 
they  have  been  fulfilled  to  such  a  degree  as,  upon 
very  good  ground,  to  be  convinced  of  foresigfat 
more  than  human  in  such  prophecies. 

3d.  A  long  series  of  prophecy  being  applicable  to 
such  and  such  events,  is  itself  a  proof  that  it  was 
intended  for  them,  according  to  the  rules  by  which 
we  naturally  judge  and  determine  in  conunoo 
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(ttfses  parallel  to  this.  A  man  might  be  assured 
that  he  understood  what  an  author  intended  by  a 
hblcy  or  a  parable,  related  without  any  applica- 
tion or  moral,  merely  upon  seeing  it  to  be  easily 
capable  of  such  application :  and  every  reader 
takes  it  for  granted  that  such  persons  and  such 
erents  are  intended  in  a  satirical  piece  of  writings 
merely  from  its  being  easily  applicable  to  them, 
and  might  be  in  a  great  degree  satisfied  of  it, 
though  he  were  not  enough  informed  in  the  af- 
Eurs^  or  in  the  story  of  such  persons,  to  under- 
itattd  half  the  satire. 

!u  The  ancient  Jews  applied  the  prophecies  to  a 
Uessiah,  before  his  commg,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  Christians  do  now. 
I.  The  primitive  Christians  interpreted  the  pro- 
lAecies  respecting  the  state  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  world  in  the  latter  age8>  in  the  sense  which 
the  event  seems  to  confirm  and  verify. 

But  besides  this  direct  and  fundamental  evidence 
brded  by  miracles  and  prophecies,  there  is  also  a 
de  field  of  collateral  and  circumstantial  argument 
p  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Now  these  circum- 
intial  proofs,  though  each  is  to  be  considered 
parately,  yet  ought  they  afterwards  to  be  com- 
ned,  to  produce  their  full  effect ;  for  the  proper 
rce  of  the  evidence  consists  in  the  results  of  these 
reral  arguments  contemplated  through  their  re- 
gions to  each  other,  and  united  under  one  view. 
It  is  well  worth:  observation,  that  the  Scripture 
lel^  regarded  as  a  whole,  holds  out  no  inconsider-^ 
le  evidence.  For  if  we  consider  the  great  length 
time  the  whole  relation  takes  up,  near  six  thou- 
od  years  of  which  are  passed ;  and  how  great  ar 
riety  of  matter  it  treats  of;  that  the  natural  and 
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hioral  system  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  world,  n 
contained  in  the  first  book,  evidently  written  in  t 
rude  and  unlearned  age ;  and  that  the  subsequent 
books  exhibit  the  common  and  prophetic  hi^ory, 
and  the  particular  dispensation  or  Christiaiutj: 
when  we  consider  the  very  large  scope  for  critidmi, 
and  the  numberless  opportunities  of  detection  dl 
this  must  afford,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that,  if 
it  were  untrue,  it  would  not,  in  an  age  of  knowk^ 
and  liberty,  have  been  proved  false.  Its  not  hanag 
been  proved  false,  therefore,  is  a  strongpresumptife 
proof  of  its  truth ;  and  the  strength  of  this  pre* 
sumptive  proof  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  proba- 
bility thaty  if  it  were  false,  it  might  be  shown  U 
be  80. 

Nowsuppose  a  person  entirely  unacquainted  wA 
history,  to  store  up  in  his  mind  certain  leading  pti- 
sages  from  Scripture,  without  being  sure  but  tbit 
the  whole  was  a  late  fiction; — let  this  person  be  in- 
formed of  the  correspondent  facts  recorded  in  hii- 
tory,  and  be  told  to  unite  them  ail  under  one  view; 
for  instance,  let  him  be  told  that  the  profession  and 
establishment  of  natural  religion  in  the  world  is 
greatly  owing  to  this  book,  and  the  supposed  re- 
velation contained  in  it ;  that  its  chronology  and 
common  history  are  entirely  credible;  that  this 
ancient  nation,  the  Jews,  of  whom  it  cliiefly  treats, 
appear  to  have  been  in  fact  the  people  of  God  ins 
distinguished  sense:  that  there  was  a  rational  expec- 
tation among  them,  raised  upon  prophecies  of  t 
Messiah  to  appear  at  such  a  time :  and  that  accord- 
ingly one  appeared  at  this  time,  claiming  to  be 
that  Messiah  ;  that  he  was  rejected  by  that  nation, 
and  received  by  the  Gentiles,  not  on  the  evidence 
of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles;  that  the  religion  be 
taughtsupporteditselfunderthegreatest  difficulties, 
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.  ground,  and  at  length  became  the  religion 

world;  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Jewish 

was  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  nation  dis- 

over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  notwith- 
ig  this,  they  hate  remained  a  distinct  numer- 
ople  to  this  day ;  which  not  only  appears  to 
completion  of  several  prophecies  concerning 
but  renders  it  easy  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
to  them  as  a  nation  may  yet  be  fulfilled :  let 
person  as  we  have  supposed  be  told  to  com- 
lese  historical  &cts  carefully  with  what  he 
cts  of  Scripture,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
it  the  joint  view  of  them  would  strike  him  in 
let  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive, 
rp  so  familiarized  to  them,  without  a  very 
ilar  aiid  devout  attention. 
\  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity, 
ered  as  making  up  one  argument,  should  in- 
B  anxiously  to  treasure  up  any  article  which 
lye  any,  the  least  considerable  weight.  Pro- 
proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only  increase  the 
ce  but  multiply  it.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
lire  of  this  evidence  gives  no  small  advantage 
le  who  combat  the  truth  of  Christianity,  espe- 
in  conversation ;  for  it  is  easy  to  show,  in  a 
nd  lively  manner,  that  such  and  such  things 
;  of  little  weight ;  but  to  answer  this  mode  of 

by  bringing  forward  the  whole  united  force 
irgument  into  one  view,  requires  much  time, 
:e,  and  attention ;  requires  meniory  in  the 
r,  and  candour  in  the  hearer ;  requires  grav- 
pect,  and  silence,  and  a  multitude  of  requi- 
M^bich  are  rarely  found  in  large  or  small  so» 
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jAt  V08,  TrojugeruBf  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  qtue 
Turpia  Cerdoni,  Volesos  Brutosque  decdmnt, 

JUV.  SAT.  8,  .18]^ 

But  Nobles,  you  who  trace  your  birth  from  Troy, 

Thinki  you  the  great  prerogative  enjoy 

Of  doing  ill,  by  virtue  of  that  race: 

As  if  what  we  esteem  in  cobblers  base, 

Would  the  highly  family  of  Brutiis  grace.  fninr. 

'^  TO  THE  BEV.  SIMON  OLIVE-BRANCH. 
*'  SIR, 

The  utility  of  periodical  papers  has  bea 
£0  long  acknowleged  by  the  general  sense  of  roan- 
kindy  that  it  would  be  a  very  unnecessanr  task  to 
enter  now  upon  their  merits.  That  which  we  fed 
with  the  force  of  an  axiom,  is  only  weakened  by  de- 
fence or  explanation :  and,  although  J  do  not  mean 
to  flatter  you,  reverend  Sir,  I  must  regard  you  as 
doing  that  for  which  some  part  of  mankind  will 
hereafter  have  reason  to  thank  you.  I  trust  you 
have  added  something  to  the  attractions  of  virtue, 
and  something  to  the  treasures  of  literature ;  and 
that  even  those  who  look  for  neither  in  what  they 
read,  will  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  you  for 
having  assisted  them  in  the  disposal  of  time,  an  ene- 
ipy  whoip  it  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  with  impunity. 
Where  eutertainment  has  been  judiciously  bJend^ 
with  instruction,  no  reader  will  go  without  hjs  er- 
rand. But  I  have  to  hope  that  you  will  not  consider 
this  opinion,  which  arises  from  a  perusal  of  your  own 
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bours,  as  the  price  of  admission  to  the  present  at^ 
inpt.  Having,  like  yourself,  the  good  of  the  public 
3fore  my  eyes,  I  may  demand  as  a  right,  what  might 
tberwise  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  favour. 
"  The  PROJECTOR,  in  your  Paper  of  October  19, 
30WS  an  inclination  to  render  the  practice  of  cursing 
nd  mearing  an  object  of  revenue.  Certain  it  is, 
3at  in  a  time  of  public  distress  no  tax  can  be  so  pro'» 
!ictive  as  that  which  is  laid  upon  the  effects  or  ill*^ 
QiQour ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  thought,  that, 
'  the  best  of  times,  a  per-centage  upon  grumbling 
(Hild  be  no  cause  of  complaint.  Some  years  ago,  I 
ew  up  a  plan  of  a  similar  kind  with  that  or  Mr. 
ojector*s,  and  had  the  honour  to  submit  it  to  the 
f>robation  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  although,  for 
i[ie  reason  or  other,  1  have  not  heard  of  it  since. 
le  gratitude  of  great  persons  is  very  seldom  ex* 
ided  to  men  of  a  scheming  turn.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
tan  to  blame  administration  for  the  neglect  of  my 
LD  :  perhaps  the  moment  they  saw  how  exceed-^ 
jly  comprehensive  it  was,  including  all  descrip- 
ns  of  men,  and  consequently  how  amazingly  pro- 
etive,  they  might  think  it  was  too  great  an  engine 
'ordinary  occasions,  and  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
ne  trying  time,  to  operate  as  a  terror  to  hostile 
kioiis,  by  convincing  them  that  our  financial  re^ 
irces  were  such,  as  to  convert  the  very  distresses 
war  into  the  means  of  its  support.  But  whatever 
ly  be  their  reasons  for  keeping  back  an  afiair  of 
•  kind,  they  are  not  to  be  censured  for  any  breach 
confidence  towards  me.  I,  therefore,  do  not  in^ 
laiate,  in  the  most  distant  or  indirect  manner,  that 
r.  Projector  has  availed  himself  of  a  sight  of  my 
m  in  the  Treasury-Office.  I  believe  he  would 
d  that  a  very  difficult  matter,  there  being  at  least ' 
t  more  reason  than  ordinary  why  thoy  would  ndt 
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let  him  come  at  it.  No,  Sir ;  on  the  contrarj,  I 
behold  'in  him,  as  in  myself,  an  unceasing  anxiety 
for  the  public  good ;  and  this  must  of  course  pre^ 
sent  to  his  mind  every  possible  scheme  that  can  tend 
to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and  render 
even  our  vices  an  object  of  national  advantage.  No> 
thing  is  more  certain  than  that  two  persons  may  hit 
upon  the  same  plan,  although  the  law  of  priority  csn 
assign  the  merit  only  to  one. 

But,  R^erend  Sir,  the  immediate  object  of  thii 
letter  is  to  offer  you  some  considerations  on  one 
branch  of  the  system  of  Equality,  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  long  be* 
fore  the  enigmatical  revolution  of  a  neighbouring 
nation  took  place — I  mean  an  equality  in  our 
VICES  AND  FOLLIES.  Those  are  pursucd  by  all  men 
equally,  without  the  smallest  regard  paid  to  rank, 
property,  or  genius.  We  see  a  peasant  as  drunk  ai 
a  hrdy  a  shopkeeper  as  mad  as  a  poet^  and  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  as  great  an  infidel  as  an  historian.  Now, 
Sir,  to  behold  a  drayman  as  great  as  a  lord,  merely 
by  being  as  much  out  of  his  senses,  is  a  circumstance 
which  must  greatly  affront  the  votaries  of  vice,  and 
not  greatly  delight  those  of  virtue.   What,  indeed, 
Sir,  do  we  mean  by  rank  and  fortune,  if  they  can- 
not  command  a  monopoly  even  of  folly?  Whereare 
those  envied  distinctions  which  once  separated  the 
West  from  the  East  end  of  the  town,  which  placed 
impassable  barriers  between  the  man  of  quality  and 
the  citizen,  if  the  latter  can  be  as  wicked,  as  foolish, 
and  as  ridiculous  as  the  former  ? 

There  was  a  time^  Sir,  in  my  remembrance,  and 
perhaps,  in  yours,  when  follies  of  rank  and  fortune 
were  as  incommunicable  as  titles,  and  as  incapable 
of  transfer  as  an  entailed  estate,  and  when  a  great 
man's  vices  and  his  acres  were  handed  down  alike 
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UDimpaired  to  his  posterity.  It  was  to  those  happy 
days,  Sir,  that  certain  vices  never  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, unless  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  pomp 
and  grandeur.  A  dignified  lustre  shone  around 
them,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  profane  vulgar, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of  imitation.  To 
be  in  jdebt,  then,  was  a  mark  of  elegant  distinction  ; 
to  fight  a  duel,  was  a  singular  proof  of  courage ; 
and  to  be  intoxicated,  was  so  much  the  privilege 
of  noblemen  of  a  certain  rank  only,  that  for  many 
centuries  they  had  no  rival  in  the  proverb,  except  an 
imaginary  animal  called,  for  what  reason  I  know 
not,  David's  sovo»  A  lady  then,  if  she  gave  business 
to  Doctors'  Commons,  fell  from  a  coronet,  not  from 
a  counter^  and,  if  she  lost  one  title,  was  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  mixed  with  the  common  herd  for 
want  of  another. 

By  what  infatuation,  by  what  series  of  infatua- 
tions, has  so  great  a  revolution  been  accomplished  ? 
Why  are  our  minds  so  changed,  that  we  now  be- 
hold the  sins  of  a  tradesman  with  the  same  satis- 
&ction  as  those  of  a  man  of  rank,  and  that  we  give 
a  common  shopkeeper  credit  for  his  vices,  while  we 
refuse  it  to  his  bills  ?  How  much  is  vice  degraded, 
and  folly  debased,  by  thus  mixing  with  the  lower 
orders  of  society  !  Did  people  of  fashion,  indeed, 
leave  off  a  vice  as  they  do  a  cap  or  a  bonnet,  the 
moment  it  has  reached  Fleet-street,  something 
night  be  said,  some  hopes  entertained.  But,  alas  ! 
the  squares  and  circuses  are  no  longer  the  only 
scenes  of  dignified  dissipation  and  right  honoura- 
ble licentiousness.  In  every  court  and  alley  we 
liear  of  men  who  will  promise,  with  the  most  earnest 
purpose  of  deceiving ;  who  can  lie  with  cool  pre- 
sneaitation ;  and  who  have  even  attempted  to  fight 
ind  intrigue  for  objects  of  no  greater  value  than  a 
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pFbstitute  or  a  pony  !  To  such  a  pitch  are  matters 
brought,  that  we  hear  of  card-purses  being  pro- 
duced in  Shoreditch,  of  strong  suspicions  of  female 
frailty  in  the  Borough,  and  of  assignations  in  Gn^ 
vel-lane  !  It  was  but  the  other  day  I  overheard  9 
young  fellow  boasting  that  he  had  an  afiair  of  gal- 
lantry at  Wapping  ;  and  I  am  confidently  asscffed 
that  a  lady  who  has  long  sold  fruit  in  'ChaDge* 
alley,  is  determined  on  a  separate  maintenance. 

Quid  DoMijaiJacient,  audeni  cum  talia  Fures? 

If  aught  can  add  to  the  mortification  whidi  we 
must  feel  in  contemplating  this  new  order  of  thingSi 
it  is,  that  mankind  in  general  seem  to  be  inseotible 
to  the  consequences  of  it ;  that  they  have  lost  afl 
estimate  of  the  true  value  of  iniquity ;  and  that  they 
have  forgotten  with  what  care  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  contamination  of  vulgar  hands,  and 
with  what  reputable  splendour  it  appears  wheal 
confined  to  men  of  rank  and  fortune.     They  only 
can  give  a  consequence  to  what  they  practise,  and 
they  only  ought  to  be  permitted  to  practise  the 
greater  vices.     They  only  ought  to  possess  the 
principal;  and  the  lower  orders  ought  to  be  content 
with   small   dividends  of  sin,   as  they  often  are 
obliged  to  be  with  small  parts  of  their  bills. 

If  a  man  of  independent  fortune  maintains  the  last 
lie  he  told  by  telling  another,  or  justifies  the  last  in* 
jury  he  inflicted  by  doubling  it — by,  for  instance, 
adding  murder  to  seduction,  or  contempt  to  oppres- 
sion— we  do  not  wonder;  because,  in  such  cases,  he 
resorts  to  the  only  means  in  his  power  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  character.  But,  when  a  grocer  talks  of 
his  honour y  and  offers  to  draw  a  trigger  instead  oH 
check;  and,  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  trusts  more 
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to  bullets  than  to  bank-bills;  what  sense  of  ridicule 
18. strong  enough  to  express  Uie  absurdity  and  im- 
pertinefioe  of  such  an  affectation  of  superior  privi- 
leges ?  If  such  a  fellow  wishes  to  vindicate  bis  ho^ 
Hour,  is  there  not  his  counting-house,  his  banker's 
book  ?  Has  he  not  Guildhall  and  the  courts  of  law  ? 
Must  he  talk  of  Montague-house,  Hyde-Park,  and 
Kensington  Gravel-pits  ? 

I  wish  not  to  be  severe,  Mr.  Olive-Branch  ;  but  I, 
who  was  an  unworthy  pupil  of  the  Old  School,  can- 
not view  these  things  "  in  the  calm  lights  of  mild 
philosophy."  I  cannot  see  honour  placed  in  the 
room  of  money  by  a  sober  citizen.  I  have  lived  too 
long  to  prefer  big  words,  and  pistol-shot,  to  a  fair 
Statement  of  accounts,  and  a  good  dividend ;  and  I 
foresee  the  time  coming,  when,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  creditors,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  the  bank- 
rupt for  fire-arms.  It  has  fared  ill  with  the  city, 
Mr.  Olive- Branchy  since  tradesmen  began  to  sup- 
pert  their  trade  by  a  lesson  from  Brookes's,  and  to 
Duttress  their  honour  by  a  challenge.  It  is  a  very 
sorry  employment  for  a  man  of  business  to  be  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark,  when  he  should  be  driving  a  bargain ; 
and  it  is  a  bad  sign,  when  cards  are  the  only  traffic 
in  which  he  seems  inclined  to  deal  fairly.  Will  these 
DOY.elties  please  the  public,  satisfy  all  demands,  and 
procure  a  more  speedy  issue  of  the  certificate? 
will  they  not  rather  enrich  the  Newgate  Calendar 
at  the  expense  of  the  Gazette,  and  render  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  an  indictment  for  felony  ? 

But  such.  Sir,  must  be  the  consequence  of  con- 
founding all  distinctions  and  ranks  in  sin  and  ini- 
quity. Why  was  it  that  these  distinctions  were  kept 
up  for  so  many  centuries,  unless  that  the  very  nature 
of  yice  renders  it  an  article  of  too  great  expense  for 
ihe  common  people  ?  They  cannot  make  a  property 
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of  it,  carry  it  to  market,  and  fix  a  price  upoo  it. 
Even  the  ten  commandments,  few  and  simple  as  Uiej 
are,  cannot  be  broken  at  a  small  expense ;  whereas 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  strictest  observance  oC 
them  will  ever  cost  a  man  one  farthing.    Propoab 
have  been  made  for  the  repeal  of  them,  becaose  the 
expense  attending  the  breaking  of  them  has  been 
considered  as  a  tax.    But,  besides  that  the  present 
is  not  the  proper  time  to  talk  of  repealing  taxes,  I 
question  whether  the  legislature  have  the  power  Ul 
repeal  any  laws  that  are  not  of  their  own  making; 
and  1  still  more  doubt  whether  a  proper  substitute 
could  be  found.    These  hipts  I  throw  out  only  bj 
the  by,  Mr.  Olive-Branich  :  I  have  no  inclinatiooto 
involve  your  paper  in  discussions  on  constitutional 
points,  especially  as  the  only  nation  in  which  the 
above  laws  have  been  formally  repealed,  does  not 
exhibit  to  us  any  very  good  and  beneficial  eftcts 
that  have  arisen,  or  are  likely  to  arise,  therefronit 
To  return  : — There  is  one  consequence  of  this 
confusion  of  all  distinctions,  which  I  must  mention, 
as  aifording  no  contemptible  argument  against  it; 
this  is.  Sir,  that  it  has  also  introduced  a  confusion 
and  EQUALIZATION  of  DISEASES.   Formerly  the 
gout,  dropsy,  spleen,  &c.  were  confined  entirely 
to  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  because  they  only 
could  afford  the  means  by  which  such  disorders  are 
induced.  A  man  of  rank  then  was  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  vulgar  by  his  tottering  gait,  or  his  paJe 
and  meagre  countenance  ;  his  lady,  by  her  grace- 
ful palpitations,  and  sentimental  spasms:  the  chil- 
dren spoke  the  antiquity  of  their  family,  and  the 
purity  of  their  blood,  by  a  flishionable  softness  o( 
the  bones,  a  delicate  deficiency  of  appetite,  and 
so.ncthing  noble  in  the  rapid  approaches  of  a  con- 
sumption :  but,  alas !  if  wc  now  look  at  the  meaner 
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dasses  of  society,  how  strangely  are  things  altered ! 
An  eminent  city  physician  assures  me  that  these  dis- 
orders are  as  common  east  of  Temple-bar,  as  they 
were  formerly  miraculous.  He  is  frequently  obliged 
Co  be  content  with  a  half-guinea  fee  for  the  gout, 
and  is  even  induced  to  prescribe  gratis  in  nervous 
disorders^  The  spleen  is  epidemic  in  Thames-street ; 
and  spasms  have  reached  the  extremity  of  White- 
chapel.  Porters  complain  of  the  weakness  of  their 
nerves,  and  chairmen  are  not  seldom  afflicted  with 
lowness  of  spirits.  Not  a  snug  party  at  tea  but 
some  lady  feels  somehow  she  don't  know  how; 

Sualnis  interrupt  the  business  of  the  forenoon;  and 
lie  stomach,  the  offending  party,  is  chastised  by 
ratine. 

That  men  of  magisterial  dignity  should  complain 
of  the  gout  and  dropsy,  is  not  remarkable,  because 
the  city-chamber  supplies  the  means;  and  the  ro- 
tundity of  an  alderman  may  be  still  an  object  of  envy 
to  a  lord ;  but  that  their  wives  should  be  fit  subjects 
for  tremblings,  palpitations,  and  the  most  delicate 
and  genteel  nervous  symptoms,  is  not  easy  to  be 
accounted  for,  unless  from  the  causes  I  have  al- 
ready assigned.  True,  it  is,  however,  that  the  city 
has  become  of  late  years  a  very  unhealthy  place, 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  may  be  seen  on  the  Kent  road,  like 
emigrants  seeking  a  place  of  safety. 

I  have  mentioned  the  nerves.  This  I  take  to  be  a 
modern  invention,like  Cassino,  and  other  fashionable 
games,  which  soon  extend  to  the  lower  classes  of 
people.  Our  forefathers  either  had  no  nerves,  or 
they  lay  dormant  in  the  body,  without  being  applied 
to  any  valuable  purpose.  At  present  the  uses  of 
nerves  are  many.  They  afford  an  excuse  for  leaving 
a  company,  suddenly,  pr  for  acquiring  the  lionour* 
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able  distinction  of  a  neat  fainting  fit.  They  are 
eminently  useful  in  supporting  the  reputatioD  of  R 
tragic  actress,  or  in  giving  an  air  of  amiable  di£- 
dcnce  to  a  young  orator.  In  novels,  they  heighten 
the  catastrophe ;  and  in  pleadings,  th^y  supp^tlii 
place  of  argument.  Were  these,  and  other 
which  I  might  mention,  confined  to  persoiu  of 
fashion  who  first  invented  nervous  disorders,  the 
faculty  only  would  have  had  reason  to  complain. 

Having  now,  Mr.  Olive-Branch,  explained  whel 
occurs  to  me  on  this  subject,  I  ought  to  propose  t 
remedy  for  this  universal  anarchy  of  vices  and  toUiei; 
but  I  am  diffident  of  its  success,  and  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  outline.  I  would  humbly  propose, 
that  none  but  persons  of  a  certain  rank  and  pro- 
perty shall,  in  all  time  coming,  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tise the  greater  vices.  The  first  difficulty  in  this 
scheme  is,  to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  this  property, 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  qualification.  It  is  not  easy. 
Sir,  to  bring  order  out -of  confusion.  Many  per- 
sons will  think  themselves  insulted  by  being  ex- 
cluded, whatever  qualification  we  fix  upon ;  and 
some  citizens,  I  am  very  sensible,  might  think  their 
credit  endangered;  for,  in  popular  opinions,  ap- 
pearances have  great  weight.  De  apparentibus  tt. 
existentibus  eadem  est  ratio. 

On  the  other  hand,  forty,  thirty,  or  even  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  yearly  income,  are  sums  too 
large ;  and  such  a  regulation  would  coop  up  ini- 
quity in  a  very  narrow  compass ;  at  the  same  time 
we  know  that  three  or  four  thousands  per  annum 
is  a  sum  rarely  sufficient  for  the  career  of  a  lotteiy- 
office-keeper.  What  middle  sum,  therefore,  may 
be  proper,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  some  spi- 
rited legislator,  who  may  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  adopt  my  plan;  and  who  perhaps  may  be  better 
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!6  to  talk  on  this  part  of  it.  Let  me  repeat,  that 
tice  requires  that  only  men  of  property  ought 
be  permitted  to  act  foolishly  and  viciously,  be- 
lie a  great  part  of  mankind  have  agreed,  not  to 
o&nded  with  the  vices  of  their  superiors,  but, 
the  contrary,  to  flatter  and  to  feed  them  ia 
ty  possible  way. 

/vit  and  genius  are  so  much  admired  in  men  of 
time,  that  a  very  scanty  portion  of  either  is  found 
|0  a  prodigious  way  in  raising  the  character. 
hoagn  no  enthusiastic  admirer  of  fortune  ray- 
I  I  must  confess  that  a  good  thing  has  great 

Sht  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  worui  five  thou- 
a-year.  I  remember  once  to  have  been  enter- 
led  with  the  bons  mots  of  one  thousand,  but  I 
;  all  opinion  of  them  when  I  was  told  that  this 
I  onl^  an  annuitu.  What  can  a  man  save  out  of 
annuity,  to  make  him  witty  aflber  his  death? 
«i  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  is,  that  we  call  a 
nken  shopkeeper  an  idle  blackguard,  while  a 

onet  is  a  d djine  feUUm  when  his  senses  are 

le ;  that  we  reprobate  those  who  play  deep  with 
7  cards,  but  entertain  a  respect  for  those  who 
er  play  twice  with  the  same  pack ;  and  that  we 
sign  a  petty  tradesman  to  gaol  for  a  debt,  but 
le  the  man  of  rank  from  the  number  of  his  cre- 

>ne  remark  more  I  have  to  trouble  you  with. 
raid  my  plan  be  adopted,  it  might  be  worthy  of 
laideration  whether,  in  order  to  separate  plebeian 
n  patrician  sins,  we  should  not  alter  the  form  of 
oaths  and  obligatory  ceremonies.  I  shall  in- 
ice  only  one — the  ceremony  of  marriage.  It 
lears  to  be  very  ridiculous  to  expect  that  a  man 
>  marries  for  money  will  be  as  strictly  bound  by 
\  ceremony,  as  he  who  marries  foic  lovct  A  new 
roil,  xxxvii.  F  V 
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form  is  certainly  wanting  for  persons  of  distinction. 
The  words,  till  death  do  us  part,  if  they  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  imply  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  par* 
ties  intends  to  depart  this  life  in  four  or  five  weeks. 
As  to  the  whole  train  of  promises,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  love  and  cherish,  S^c.  they  remind  me  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  by  which  a  man  swears  not  to 
bring  in  the  dd  Pretender,  the  young  Pretender, 
or  any  of  his  family,  and  are  pretty  nearly  as  ob* 
solete. 

To  conclude :  if  persons  of  rank  and  distinctioB 
feel  their  honour  in  any  degree  touched  by  tha 
trespass  of  the  vulgar  upon  their  property  of  vioei 
and  follies,  and  if  they  can  no  more  preserve  an 
exclusive  right  to  a  folly  than  they  can  to  the  pat- 
tern  of  a  dress,  my  advice  is,  to  resolve  at  ODce  to 
renounce  and  abjure  all  such  practices  as  tend  to 
level  the  most  dignified  with  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind. They  will  then  regain  that  respect  which 
rank,  and  property,  and  wealth,  can  at  all  tioaes 
command,  by  being  employed  to  countenance  vir- 
tue, to  banish  oppression,  and  to  protect  merit; 
and  those  of  the  lower  classes  will  soon  learn  by 
experience,  if  precept  should  be  neglected,  that 
nothing  is  so  contemptible  as  a  rivalship  in  wick- 
edness, and  nothing  so  meritorious  as  to  add,  by 
individual  example,  to  that  aggregate  of  virtue  ana 
industry,  which  alone  can  preserve  those  blessings 
of  which  neighbouring  nations  are  at  this  junctore 
unhappily  deprived. 

**  I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 
^*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
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Mfitupiarym  Magvhus  locus ;  si,  ut  sajjientibus placet,  rum  cum 
corpore  extinguuntur  magrue  anhrue,  jUacidc  gviescas;  nosque 
domufn  tuam  ab  mjirmo  desiderio  et  muUebribus  laniefUis  ad 
eontemplaiionem  virtutum  tuarum  voces,  quas  neque  lugcri 
me^pte  pkLfigLfis  est,  tacitus. 

If  there  be  any  receptade  for  the  toiils  of  the  pious ;  i^  as  wise 
mea.  assure  us,  the  living  powers  be  not  extinguished  with 
the  body;  rqxwe  in  peace,  and  recall  thy  weeping  house 
from  a  languid  efieminate  sorrow,  to  the  contemplation  of 
thy  idrtuesi  which  are  no  subject  of  mourning  or  lamentation. 

BEADER6, 

I  HAVE  said,  in  some  former  paper,  that 
I  considered  you  and  myself  as  making  one  family; 
I  call  you  therefore,  now,  to  share  with  me  my  feel- 
ings on  an  event  which  has  snatched  from  our  eyes 
an  object  of  love  and  veneration,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ample of  piety  and  virtue  ;  one  who  has  taught  us 
bow  to  make  old-age  a  season  of  cheerfulness,  and 
to  preserve  the  fruit  upon  the  tree,  even  after  the 
winter  has  fallen  upon  the  leaves  and  the  branches. 
My  mother  breathed  her  last  six  evenings  ago,  in 
the  same  great  chair  whence  so  mmy  of  these  papers 
have  issued,  and  starting  from  which,  my  thoughts 
have  so  often  wandered  over  the  whole  of  this  busy 
scene  in  which  we  live,  in  search  of  entertainment 
for  my  countrymen. 
Jf  the  £ew  strokes,  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 

F  F  2 
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to  paiDt  this  excellent  old  woman,  have  succeeded 
in  rendering  her  amiable  in  your  eyes ;  if  they 
have  inspired  your  bosoms  with  any  thing  like  filial 
regard — you  will  read  with  a  tender  complacencyi 
that  Jier  exit  was  marked  with  neither  struffdlenor 
convulsion;  that  she  sunk  away  in  gradual  forget- 
fulness ;  and  that  Death  borrowed  the  shape  of 
Sleep  to  win  her  to  his  purpose. 

About  an  hour  before  her  departure,  we  were 
sitting  together  in  our  little  parlour,  tranquillv  en- 
gaged  in  that  conversation,  of  which  she  wasaiwayi 
particularly  fond — I  mean,  the  detail  of  our  ances^ 
for  centuries  back,  all  their  different  branches  aril- 
ing  from  their  marriages  and  intermarriages ;  their 
,own  merits,  and  those  of  their  kindred ;  their  pur- 
suits, their  attainments,  and  all  those  transient  ob- 
jects, which  just  served,  while  they  lasted,  to  keep 
up  an  interest  in  life,  but  which  are  gone  for  ever, 
to  be  no  more  heard  of.  In  thus  retracing  the 
fortunes  of  our  house,  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
us  to  observe,  that  our  peaceful  blood  had  run  for 
so  many  ages  through  a  line  of  honest  yeomanr^) 
untainted  by  spurious  grandeur — unshed  m  splendid 
quarrels — unbastardized  by  kings  and  nobles — and 
unpampered  by  servile  compliances. 

As  my  mother  was  dwelling  with  undissembled 
pride  on  these  honest  boasts,  her  eyes  began  to 
grow  moist,  and  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  tremble 
with  a  secret  delight ;  then,  laying  her  hand  on 
mine,  as  if  to  draw  from  me  a  more  than  usual  at- 
tention, **  Sim,"  she  cried,  "  my  dear  boy,  take 
.courage  ;  thou  art  no  ways  behind  thy  forefather* 
in  the  justness  of  thy  views,  and  the  serenity  of  thy 
temper;  but,  alas!  something,  sure  of  that  cordiil 
love  for  thy  house,  by  which  thy  ancestors  have 
been  distinguished,  has  been  wanting  in  thee,  or 
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thou  woiildst  have  looked  thee  out,  ere  this,  some 
virtuous,  kind-hearted  young  woman,  to  have  saved 
the  extinction  of  the  olive-branches." 

My  heart  smote  me  as  she  spoke ;  and  I  could 
not  help  interrupting  her  with  assurances,  that  if 
Frovidence  permitted  me  to  live  a  twelvemonth 
longer^  this  regret  should  be  removed  from  her 
mind,  and  that,  at  the  ne^^t  meeting  of  our  society, 
I  would  intreat  Mr.  Shapely,  our  mjister  of  the 
ceremonies,  to  assist  me  in  the  discovery  of  a  per^p 
•on  proper  to  raise  up  posterity  to  the  house  of 
Olive-Branch.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I 
have  never  seen  this  excellent  person  so  affected  as 
she  was  by  these  words.  Starting  with  a  sudden 
effort  from  her  chair,  and  without  staying  to  re^ 
move  her  spectacles  from  her  eyes  she  flung  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  in  an  ecstacy  of  affection  and 
joy.  But  by  what  a  sad  reverse  was  all  this  to  be 
succeeded !  As  soon  as  she  withdrew  herself  she 
fell  back,  with  little  appearance  of  life,  into  the 
arm-chair  behind  her. 

As  I  stood  over  her,  with  the  tears  running  fast 
down  my  cheeks,  she  gently  opened  her  eyes,  as  if 
awaking  from  a  slumber  :  and  taking  from  them 
the  spectacles,  which  was  the  last  effort  she  could 
make,  she  put  them  into  my  hands,  saying,  **  Sim, 
I  have  no  more  occasion  for  these :  I  am  going 
irhere  I  shall  see  clearly  without  them,  and  such 
objects  too,  my  dear,  as  the  strongest  mortal  eyes 
would  be  unequal  to  behold — I  am  going  to  live 
junong  all  my  ancestors  ;  and  I  will  assuredly  tell 
them,  and  let  it  rejoice  thy  heart  to  hear  it,  how 
brave  a  boy  thou  hast  been  to  thy  mother ;  more 
expecially  in  this  thy  last  promise,  which  I  still 
bipd  thee  to  perform.  Why  shouldst  thou  weep, 
SioiQn  ?  I  am  neither  troubled  in  spirit;  nor  uneasy 
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in  body  :  and  although  I  am  going  rather  at  an 
earlier  age  than  my  forefathers,  yet  consider  bov 
few  sons  have  their  mothers  witli  them  at  this  time 
jof  day,  my  Simon  !  How  few,  too,  are  the  mothen 
whose  deaths  are  so  happy  as  mine !  How  fewhtff 
sons  like  thee  to  close  their  eyes,  and  hear  their 
dying  words !  I  will  not  trouble  thee  to  open  tiie 
prayer-book :  for  what  avail  the  feeble  orisons  of  a 
gasping  sinner,  if  her  life  has  not  been  such  as  to 
plead  for  her  at  the  throne  of  mercy  ?  My  life  hai 
passed  obscurely,  and  my  deeds  have  been  bat  of 
small  account :  yet,  with  my  little  talent,  and 
slender  opportunities,  I  have  endeavoured  to  live 
religiously,  honestly,  and  usefully. 

**  Simon,  my  voice  begins  to  fail  me,  but  not  too 
soon,  for  I  have  little  more  to  say ;  yet  one  thing  at 
this  moment  comes  into  my  mind :  might  not  yoa 
signify,  through  that  paper  of  yours,  that  you  want 
a  notable  and  youngish  woman  to  your  wife? 
Doubtless,  they  cannot  choose  but  offer  themsdvai 
in  crowds,  to  one  so  pious  and  discreet.  In  the 
top  drawer  of  my  great  bureau,  thou  wilt  find  that 
tobacco-stopper  of  thy  great-grandfather's,  which 
thou  thoughtest  to  have  been  long  ago  lost  to  thee 
and  thy  family.  It  seemed  good  to  me,  Simon,  to 
conceal  it  there  till  the  day  of  my  death,  that,  when 
I  should  be  removed  out  of  thy  sight,  still  thou 
mightest  have  something  by  thee,  to  put  thee 
strongly  in  mind  of  thy  ancestors ;  and  I  thought  it 
might  the  more  impress  thee,  if  the  recovery  of  it 
should  bear  the  date  of  thy  mother's  dissolution. 
There  are  human  beings  that  are  worse  companions 
for  thee,  than  thy  great-grandfather's  tobacco- 
stopper.  My  Bible  and  my  Prayer-book,  Lady's 
Calhng,  Sherlock's  Sermons,  and  the  life  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidneyj-together  with  my  shagreen  specti- 
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cles,  and  all  mj  clothes  of  all  ages  and  fashions,  I 
desire  may  be  given  to  our  old  servant  Judith ;  and  I 
need  not  add,  that  I  wish  her  to  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  her  age  and  infirmity  will  permit.  Let 
Madam  Miranda  have  twenty  pounds  anually,  to 
distribute  in  Buch  prizes  as  to  her  may  seem  best, 
to  the  discreetest  and  most  industrious  young 
women  of  the  parish." 

Here  the  voice  of  this  excellent  woman  began 
very  much  to  faulter,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  collected  this  last  sentence.  She  remained,  after 
this,  for  near  half  an  hour,  in  a  most  equivocal  state 
between  life  and  death ;  all  which  time  I  hung  over 
hep  in  awful  suspense,  with  my  fingers  pressed  up- 
on her  wrist,  to  feel  the  yet  tremulous  quivering  of 
her  pulse,  as  if  wishing  to  arrest  the  departing 
symptoms  of  a  life  so  dear.  At  length  she  opened  her 

riy  and  fixing  them  upon  me  with  ineffable  com- 
ency,  breathed  out  her  soul  in  a  lengthened 
sigh,  but  without  difficulty  or  contortion.  If  mr 
female  readers  desire  a  death  like  this,  so  dignified, 
so  serene,  and  so  decorous,  let  them  strive  to  imi- 
tate the  gracefulness,  the  moderation,  and  philan- 
thropy, which  governed  her  life. 

It  18  with  a  trembling  doubt  that  my  imagination 
follows,  into  those  new  worlds  to  which  they  are 
consigned,  the  spirits  of  departed  mortals ;  so  little 
have  any  of  us  to  plead  on  the  score  of  merit :  yet 
inpursumg  it  to  its  allotted  place,  the  immortal  spi- 
rit of  this  good  woman,  my  hopes  are  winged  with 
confidence ;  and  I  feel  not  only  a  comfort,  but  a 
lelight,  in  fancying  those  spiritual  exalted  pleasures 
irfaich  she  may  now  be  enjoying ;  her  precedency 
imong  immortal  beings;  her  interviews  with  the 
irise  and  good  of  her  own  race  ;  and  her  high  collo- 
ivies  with  such  sainted  women,  as,  for  their  chari^ 
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ties  and  virtues  on  6arth,  are  great  among  the 
angels  in  heaven. 

If  the  souls  of  those  who  are  gone  from  us  can 
with  pleasure  contemplate  the  honours  paid  to  their 
memories  by  us  children  of  clay,  without  doubt  the 
sweet  unpurchased  sorrow  which  was  poured  last 
night  upon  her  grave,  must  have  delighted  theq>irit 
of  my  mother.  An  unsuborned  retinue  of  airople 
mourners,  composed  of  all  the  women  of  the  pariNi, 
both  young  and  old,  with  no  white  handkerchief  to 
hide  the  want  of  sorrow,  or  other  symbols  to  displaT 
its  pomp,  but  with  an  open  unequivocal  grief  in  Uieir 
countenances,  with  eyes  bent  towards  the  gronod, 
and  dropping  tears  like  the  rain,  followed  to  the 
church-yard  the  body  of  their  kind  benefactress* 

As  soon  as  my  curate  had  finished  the  service, 
twenty  young  women,  dressed  in  perfect  white, 
walked  up  in  order. to  the  grave,  with  boughs  of 
laurels  and  other  evergreens  in  their  hands,  and 
having  ranged  themselves  in  a  ring  around  it,  sung, 
nfter  their  rustic  fashion,  an  occasional  hyma, 
which  if  sincerity  can  aid  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  if 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  can  giv.e  effect  to  devotion, 
we  may  hope  lias  been  heard  in  heaven. 

Why  should  I  endeavour  to  entertain  you  with  a 
history  of  my  own  feelings,  in  consequence  of  so 
great  a  loss?  Grief  is  never  loquacious;  and  besides, 
say  what  I  will,  I  can  never  call  up  any  sympathy 
in  an  unfeeling  mind,  while  the  gentle  and  generous 
spirit  will,  I  am  sure,  be  more  worked  upon  by  the 
simple  fact,  than  by  all  the  rhetoric  of  exacting 
sorrow. 


And  now,  Readers,  having  buried  my  poor  mo- 
ther, I  shall  take  leave  to  biiry  myself— By  bury- 
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ing  myself,  I  «U8t  be  understood  to  speak  of  my 
literary  existence,  and  the  notoriety  into  which  it 
has  brought  me.  Having  discharged  my  bosom  of  a 
great  part  of  those  meditations  for  the  public  good, 
with  which  it  has  long  been  teeming,  and  my  con- 
sdenee  of  what  it  has  long  felt  as  a  sacred  debt  to 
ny  fellow^reatures,  it  is  with  increased  delight 
that  I  recur  to  my  beloved  obscurity,  and  retreat 
inthin  those  bounds,  so  salutary  and  so  consonant 
to  my  years,  which,  while  they  narrow  my  connec- 
tion with  the  world,  extend  my  acquaintance  with 
myself,  and  give  my  thoughts  leisure  for  a  sublimer 
exercise  than  that  of  siftmg  the  foibles  or  censur- 
jog  the  follies  of  mankind. 

in  the  mean  time,  I  have  nothing  to  upbraid  my- 
self with  in  the  conduct  of  these  papers.  They 
'  were  written,  and  certainly  it  was  no  undignified  am- 
bition, to  oppose  something  like  a  barrier  to  that 
usurping  march  of  nonsense,  which,  under  the  pre- 
text of  gratifying  the  undistinguishing  ardour  for 
political  intelligence,  by  which  the  public  mind  is 
at  this  juncture  inflamed,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  blind  adoptions  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  party 
seal,  has  gained  over  to  its  standard  an  enormous 
.crowd  of  deserters  from  the  cause  of  sobriety  and 
truth. 

What  has  been,  or  what  will  yet  be,  the  success 
of  these  endeavours,  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. A  single  enterpriser  in  so  great  an  under- 
taking can  be  expected  to  perform  but  little  in  a 
view  to  immediate  service  ;  ultimately,  however,  I 
may  hope  to  be  the  author  of  some  benefit  to  the 
community,  by  drawing  others  after  me  in  this  en- 
deavour to  «ubstitute  the  forsaken  topics  of  mo- 
rality, literature,  and  taste,  in  the  room  of  shallow 
politics  and  news-paper  philosophy.    Well  know- 
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log,  however,  that  this  is  not  an  age  for  truth  and 
virtue  to  rest  upon  their  own  recommendatioDt,  I 
have  called  in  the  assistance  of  fancy  and  inveDtio&i 
as  far  as  I  could  command  them,  to  give  life,  co- 
louring, and  effect,  to  my  reasoning ;  to  betray  men, 
under  the  mask  of  amusement,  into  serious  and 
manly  thoughts  ;  to  play  ofi^  a  kind  of  honest  sur- 
prise upon  the  unsuspicious  votaries  of  pleasure, 
and  to  lead  them,  unawares,  to  their  better  iote? 
rests,  unconscious  of  the  path  they  are  pursuingi 
till  they  lose  the  wish  to  retreat. 

I  cannot  say,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  prede* 
cessors  has  done,  that  I  dismiss  my  work  with  frigid 
indifference. — The  same  reasons  which  urged  me 
to  the  understanding,  still  render  me  anxious  ftr 
its  success.  I  dismiss  it,  however,  with  little  solif 
citude  about  the  cavils  of  criticism,  having  lost  in 
a  great  measure  my  awe  of  its  controul,  in  tbe 
familiarity  into  which  the  course  of  my  work  htf 
brought  me,  with  the  littleness  and  obliquity  so 
frequently  at  the  bottom  of  its  decisions.  I  dismitt 
it,  in  debt  to  few  for  their  patronage,  and  to  still 
fewer  for  their  literary  assistance.  To  that  few, 
however,  whose  services  of  zeal  or  communication 
have  promoted  and  lightened  my  labours,  my  obli- 
gations are  my  boasts.  Such  patronage  as  I  have 
found,  reflects  real  lustre  on  the  work  ;  and  such 
contributions  as  I  have  received,  have  rendered 
that  work  infinitely  more  worthy  of  that  patronage. 
On  the  whole  then,  I  am  not  wideli/,  but  deeply  Vi' 
debted ;  and  if  the  value  wore  no  greater  than  the 
bulk  of  my  contributions,  I  might  reasonably  re- 
joice in  the  paucity  of  my  friends. 

Considering  the  advanced  period  of  my  life,  some 
credit  should  seem  to  be  my  due,  for  admitting, 
without  jealousy,  so  young  a  man,  as  the  gentleman 
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I  am  going  to  name,  to  mix  his  performances  with 
mine.  Age  is  seldom  gratified  with  beholding  the 
blaze  of  junior  talents ;  but  since,  whether  I  afford 
them  or  not  the  present  opportunity  of  display,  they 
are  on  the  point  of  ascertaining  for  themselves  their 
title  to  the  public  admiration,  it  would  have  been 
to  no  purpose  of  policy,  to  have  robbed  my  labours 
of  so  great  a  support. 

To  the  Rev.  James  Beresfordy  Fellow  of  Merton 
College  In  Oxford,  better  known  perhaps  as  The 
Translator  of  Virgily  I  owe  the  Tour  of  Sentiment,, 
the  Imitations  of  modern  History-writing,  Novel- 
writing,  and  Biography  ;  the  verses  and  the  mock 
criticism  thereon  in  the  88th  Number ;  Reflections 
ni  a  Visit  to  Covent-Garden  Market ;  and  the  Pa- 
rody of  Milton's  Allegro. 

A  lady,  whose  modest  fame,  while  it  shrinks  from, 
the  popular  breath,  is  great  among  a  wise  and  vir- 
taous  few,  is  the  authoress  of  several  little  exquisite 
Pieces  of  poetry  contained  in  these  papers.  The 
Papers  on  Illicit  Hopes,  and  on  the  Equalization  of 
?oilies  and  Diseases,  are  presents  from  Mr.  Chal' 
nerSf  of  Throgmorton-street.  A  few  other  papers 
nd  parts  of  papers,  such  as  the  two  Numbers 
tpon  Signs,  the  Letter  from  Oxford,  &c.  together 
nth  some  of  the  verses  which  have  appeared  in 
ay  work,  are  contributionarf' the  authors  of  which 
!  should  have  been  proud  to  have  named,  had  they 
bought  proper  to  put  it  in  my  power.  My  public 
hanks,  however,  are  thus  returned  to  them  for 
heir  kind  assistance ;  and  should  another  edition 
>f  this  little  work  ever  make  its  appearance,  they 
nay  still  call  upon  me  for  that  more  specific  ac' 
hiotvledgeme7it  vohich  is  so  richly  their  due. 

It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  say  the  last  word  to  those 
arith  whom  we  have  long  mamtained  an  affectionate 
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intercourse ;  and  an  old  man  must  be  expected  U 
be  particularly  loquacious  at  these  farewell  iiw> 
ments.  I  feel  that  I  could  talk  on,  much  bevoDd 
the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed 'to  myself^  if  1 
were  not  restrained  by  a  sense  of  decorum:  eipe- 
cially  since,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  have  bronpl 
my  mind  almost  to  consider  my  readers  and  myidl 
as  constituting  one  extensive  family  v  one  fanciei 
too,  that,  in  one's  last  words,  there  lies  a  mysteri- 
ous kind  of  potency,  that  gives  them  an  oracolff 
effect  on  the  bearers.  Thus,  at  one*8  expiring  mo- 
ments, amidst  the  many  thoughts  which  press  witk 
equal  interest  on  the  mind — amidst  the  crowdnff 
sentiments  and  suggestions  of  the  heart,  whid 
contend  for  this  distinction — the  tongue  hesitates  <ii 
which  to  bestow  it ;  and  the  spirits  seem  to  flutttf 
at  the  lips,  even  after  the  power  of  utterance  ii 
gone  for  ever. 

I  might  linger  on  through  a  dozen  papers  moMf 
were  1  to  allow  myself  all  those  last  words  wbidi 
the  warm  solicitude  I  feel  for  the  interests  of  a] 
countrymen  would  suggest;  but  circumstance! 
oblige  me  to  part  with  my  readers  more  abrupt!) 
than  I  could  wish,  and  to  die  in  my  literary  capadt] 
with  that  sentiment  in  my  mouth,  which  first 
prompted  this  bold  undertaking — May  Religioo 
and  Morality  be  considered  by  Englishmen  to  be 
as  necessary  to  each  other,  as  they  both  are  necei- 
sary  to  our  national  and  individual  prosperity  i 
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'  numeral  letters  denote  the  volume— the  iigures  the  number 

paper. 

•  Tatler,  Sp.  Spectator,  Guar.  Guardian,  Ram.  Rambler, 

•dventurer,  Wor.  World,  Con.  Connoisseur,  Id.  Idler,  Mir. 

r,  Loun.  Lounger,  Ob.  Observer,  Look.  Looker-on. 


BY,  Westminster,  observations  on  the  monu« 

ents  in,  Sp.  v.  26 

ullah  and  Quarina,  tragical  story  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  14 

^uls,  male,  in  fashion  among  the  ladies,  Sp.  v.  45 

ities,  remarks  on.  Look.  xxxv.  75,  xxxvii.  29 

iham  Abrahams,  a  Jew,  letter  from,  Ob.  xxxii. 

I;  history  of,  xxxii.  44,  45 

iham  Adams,  letter  to  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  Wor. 

ii.46 

ince  in  conversation,  Sp.  vi.  77 

jnce,  death  in  love,  Sp.  v.  24,  viii.  241,  245 

dute  power  represented  in  a  dance.  Tat.  i.  11. 

inence,  advantages  of,  Sp.  vii.  174, 195,  Tat.  iv. 

iO.    See  Exercise. 

irdity,  remarks  on.  Tat.  iii.  168;  Guar.  xiv.  81 . 

ie  Affectation. 

izaid,  advice  of  Morad,  his  father,  to.  Ram.  xviii. 

K) 

las,  ruined  by  associating  with  a  worthless 

ranger.  Ad.  xxi.  112 

se,  necessary  requisites  for  it  in  an  author,  Wor. 

di.  9 ;  the  most  successful  method  of  puffing, 

dii.  96 ;  gratitude  of  Simon  Olive-Branch  for, 

Dok.  xxxv.  26 
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Academy,  what  a  youth  first  learns  there,  Guar.xiji' 
24 ;  academy  for  politics,  Sp.'  viii.  306,  sie  Poli- 
tics ;  advice  to  a  young  academic.  Con.  xxvi.  82r 

Acasto,  the  character  of  an  agreeable  man,  Sp*  z* 
386.     See  Acreeable. 

Acastus,  on  the  influence  of  curiosity.  Ram.  xnU' 
150 

Accompts,  their  general  usefulness,  Sp.  vii.  174 

Acetus,  his  raillery  unjustly  admired^  Sp.  x.  ^ 

Acquaintance,  character  of.  Ad.  xix.  11 

Acrostics,  history  of,  Sp.  v.  60 

Act  of  deformity  for  the  Ugly  Club,  Sp.  v.  17;  «rtii 
public,  at  Oxford,  reasons  against  them,  Qw* 
xiv.  95 

Actseon,  his  manner  of  life.  Tat.  ii.  59 

Action,  the  felicity  of  the  soul,  Sp.  vi.  119;  two 
principles  thereof  in  man,  xii.  5o8 ;  a  threefold 
division  of  human  actions,  vii.  213;  a  necessary 
qualification  of  an  orator,  xi.  541,  Tat  ii.  ^,  vi* 
168;  the  excellence  of  graceful  action,  Sp.  viil 
292;  Tully's  observations  on  it  adapted  to  the 
British  stage,  xi.  541 ;  neglected  by  EngliA 
Clergymen,  Tat.  ii.  66;  in  an  epic  poem,  qnalifi- 
cations  necessary  to,  Sp.  viii.  267;  dramatic,  laws 
of.  Ram.  xviii.  156;  action  necessary  to  body  and 
mind,  xvii.  85 ;  the  source  of  cheerfulness  and  vi- 
vacity, ib. 

Actions,  no  right  judgement  to  be  made  of  them  by 
men,  Sp.  vii.  174,  viii.  257 

Actions  not  adequate  expressions  of  virtues,  Sp.  viii. 
257 

Active  part  of  mankind  compared  with  the  specula- 
tive, Guar.  XV.  130 

Activity,  mischiefs  of  misapplied,  Loun.  xxxi.  78 

Actor,  absent,  who  styled  so  by  Theophrastus,  Sp-i 
541 

Actors,  their  chief  perfection,  Tat.  iii.  167;  the  w"* 
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oe  of  considering  their  talented  182 ;  cen- 
hr  adding  words,  ii.  89,  see  Players,  Play- 
Theatre  ;  proposal  for  an  hospital  for  de- 
4U^rs,  Wor.  xxiv.  159;   merit  and  im- 
X  of,  and  advice  to,  Ob.  xxxii.  29 
Is  vision  of  souls.  Guar.  xv.  138 
t,  a  sect  so  called.  Guar.  xv.  133 
Mr.,  his  critical  capacity^  Ram.  xvii.  86,93; 
aion  of  the  ancients.  Ad.  xxi.  127, 133 ;  his 
-third  Spectator  recommended,  Wor.  xxiii. 

first,  difficulty  of.  Ram.  xvi.  1 ;  practice  of 
c  poets,  ib. 

na  Leander,  story  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  113 
on,  a  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  Sp.  x. 
I  delightful  passion  viii.  237 ;  short-lived, 
16 ;  when  turned  into  contempt,  ix.  340 ; 
I  for  it  not  to  be  discouraged,  vi.  75 ;  and 
ice,  their  reciprocal  and  mutual  operation, 
Kvii.  75 

Emperor,   Pope's  remarks  on  Jiis  dying 
Sp.  xi.  532 
jes,  many  not  to  he  enjoyed  together.  Ram. 

78 

rer  characterized,  and  his  achievements  pro* 
Ad.  xix.  1 ;  design  of  the  critical  papers 
.  139  ;  general  plan  and  conclusion,  140 
f,  no  evil  in  itself,  Sp.  viii.  237 ;  an  allevia- 
F  it.  Tat.  iv.  233 ;  a  season  of  salutary  in- 
on.  Ram.  xviii.  150 ;  promotes  virtue  and 
less,  ib. 

ements,  a  collection  of  them  a  good  miscel- 
Pat.  iv.  224 ;  specimens  of  them,  228,  245 ; 
^es,  the  great  modesty  of  them,  Wor.  xxiii. 
r  a  society  of  servants,  xxiv.  179 ;  art  of  ad- 
Qg,  Id.  xxvii.  40  :  criticism  on  Mir.  xxix.  80 
0  young  people.  Tat.  ii.  104 ;  not  to  be  given 
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by  every  body^  i.  25  ;  no  order  of  persons  too  L 
considerable  to  be  advised^  Sp.  y.  34 ;  in  wh 
manner  to  be  given  to  a  faulty  friend,  z.  38& 
usually  received  with  reluctance,  xi.  612; 
asked  for  information,  but  out  of  fulness  and 
plexity  of  heart,  Tat.  i.  25 ;  seldom  asked  till 
resolution,  Sp.  xi.  475 ;  good,  too  often  disresird.- 
ed.  Ram.  xvii.  87 ;  vanity  often  the  motive  rf gi.^"- 
ing  it,  ib. ;  when  most  offensive  and  ineffectnal 
xviii.  155 ;  difficulty  of  giving  advice  without  of' 
fending,  xvi.  40 ;  officious  apology  for  n^lectizu^ 
Ad.  XX.  74 ;  advice,  history  of,  lioun.  xxxi. 94j 
nature  of,  and  qualifications  for  giving  it,  Look. 
XXXV.  26 

Adulterers,  how  punished  by  the  primitive  Chnstiaii^ 
Sp.  xii.  579 

JEneas,  his  descent  into,  and  adventures  in,  the  epn* 
pire  of  death.  Tat.  iii.  154 

-^neid  turned  into  rhyme,  Sp.  v.  60.     See  YirfpL 

jEschylus,  parallel  between,  and  Shak^peare,  Ob- 
xxxiii.  96 ;  history  of,  xxxiv.  132,  133,  134 

^sculapius,  falls  in  love  with  the  divine  Hebe,  Tat 
ii.  44 ;  receipt  for  love,  47 ;  his  unseasonftUc 
amour,  ib  ;  metaphorically  defunct,  46 

-3Esop,  a  fable  of  his  applied  on  the  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter. Tat.  iii.  115 

Affability,  influence  of.  Ram.  xviii.  141 

Affectation  described,  Sp.  x.  460 ;  original  of  it,  ▼• 
38;  various  ways  of  showing  it,  xi.  515;  foun^l 
in  the  wise  man  and  the  coxcomb,  v.  38 ;  the  mis- 
fortune of  it,  X.  404 ;  a  greater  enemy  to  a  fine 
face  than  the  small-pox,  v.  35  ;  deforms  beautT* 
and  turns  wit  into  absurdity,  38  ;  the  way  to  get 
rid  of  it,  ib. ;  a  gentleman  cured  of  affectation,  48; 
affectation  of  vice  outlives  the  practice,  ix.  318 
of  vice  and  imperfections  censured.  Tat.  ii.  77 
vanity  of  indulging  affectation,  !Ram.  xvi.  '"* 
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wlerein  it  differs  from  hypocrisy,  ib. ;  absurdity 
of,  xviii.  179;  the  source  of  folly  and  object  of  ri- 
dicale,  Wor.  xxiii.  120 
-^^fection,  distinguished  from  esteem.  Tat.  iv.  206 ; 
^>^ly  related  to  esteem  in  the  fair  sex,  ib;  what 
^d  purest^  Sp.  X.  449 ;  paternal,  described,  ib. 
Tat.  ii.  95 

'^^^f'^ioiis,  how  governed.  Tat.  ii.  54 
Affliction  not  always  expressed  by  tears,  Sp.  vi.  95 ; 
^f^c,  labours  to  be  invisible,  ib.;  the  best  way  to 
a^viate,  vii.  163,  164,  xi.  501 ;  imaginary,  often 
niost  insupportable.  Tat.  iii.  146 ;  not  to  be  always 
interpreted  as  judgements,  Sp.  xi.  483 ;  proper  me- 
^ods  of  obtaining  consolation  under.  Ram.  xvi.  1 7* 
^»  see  Grief;  mercy  of.  Ad.  xx.  76 
■—^canus,  his  magnanimiW,  and  manner  of  purchas- 
.  ^^  annuities.  Tat.  i.  36 
"^Jiwit,  Solomon,  his  observations  on  the  town, 

Tat.ii.83 
''wmemnon's  invectives  against  women.  Tat.  iii. 

i62 
■^^mus,  an  old  debauchee,  life  of.  Ad.  xx.  86;  story 
.  ^fhis  daughter,  xxi.  134,  135,  136 
rS^ppe,  fountain  of,  its  power,  Sp.  xi.  514 
"^ge,  what  renders  it  most  agreeable.  Tat.  ii.  45 ;  in 
"^hat  cases  most  eligible,  Sp.  vii.  153;  if  healthy, 
happy.  Guar.  xiii.  25 ;  the  authority  of  virtuous 
^e  preferable  to  the  vicious  pleasures  of  youths 
Sp.  vii.  153 ;  comfortable,  the  reward  of  a  wcll- 

rnt  youth,  viii.  260,  ix.  336;  a  great  vice  toren- 
it  ridiciJous,  v.  6;  indecent  when  not  spent  in 
virtue.  Tat.  ii.  46 ;  an  unnatural  misunderstanding 
between  age  and  youth^  Sp.  vii.  153 ;  respected  by 
the  Spartans,  contemned  by  the  Athenians,  v.  6 ; 
.dwells  upon  past  times.  Guar.  xiii.  5;  the  authority 
assumea  by  some  some  people  on  account  of  their 
stge,  Sp.  ix.  336 ;  in  what  respects  contemptible^ 
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V.  6^  vii.  153 ;  calamities  incident  to>  Mir.  ni: 
90;  the  comforts^  regrets^  virtues^  and  &ilittg|B( 
Loun.  xxxi.  72 ;  essay  on^  Look,  xxxvii.  80 
Age^  the  glory  of  the  present  in  regard  to  Englamd 
Tat.  iii.  130 ;  better  thto  any  other^  Wor.  xx£:£i 
75 ;  why  railed  at^  ib.^  xxiv.  197 ;  conyersatLoi 
on  the  past  and  present^  Ob.  33.  81^  82.  91 ; 
finement  of,  Look.  xxxv.  29 
Aglaus^  the  happy  man^  his  story^  by  CWley^ 

xii.  610 

Agreeable^  the  art  of  beings  in  conversation^  Sp.  jc. 
386;  who  to  be  accounted^  x.  280;  the  cbaracCei' 
of  an  agreeable  man^  x.  386 ;  woman^  y.  21 
Agriculture,  extensive  usefulness  of,  Ram.xviii.14S  , 
whimsical  improvements  proposed^  Mir.  xxviiL  53  , 
recommended.  Look,  xxxvi.  b^ 
Aguire,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  spirit  of  leveo^^ 

Guar.  xiii.  8 
Ajut,  history  of.  Ram.  xviii.  186,  187 
Airs,  the  penman,  his  vanity.  Guar.  xiii.  1 
Alabaster,  Dr.,  account  of  his  sermon  before  the  Uni" 

versity,  Sp.  vii.  221 
Alacrity,  cultivation  of,  the  source  of  pleasure.  Ram' 

xvii.  74 
Albacinda,  too  beautiful  and  witty,  Sp.  vii.  144 
Albemarle,  earl,  appointed  governor  of  Tournay; 

Tat.ii.49 
Album  Graecum  prescribed  to  a  sick  dc^  Tat  iii* 

121 
Alch3nnist,  remarks  on  that  comedy,  Tat.  i.  14 
Alcibiades,  the  Athenian,  his  character,  and  soliloquy 

before  an  engagement.  Guar.  xiv.  81 
Alcinous,  his  gardens  described.  Guar.  xv.  173 
Aldebrandini,  picture  in  the  palace  of.  Tat.  iii.  IM 
Alehouse-keeper,  an  elegant  one  on  the  Hampstea^ 

road.  Guar.  xv.  144 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  character^  and  irregularity 
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^  temper,  Sp.  v.  32,  Tat.  iv.  191. 209 ;  a  remark- 
''^le  inddent  between  him  and  his  physician,  ib. 
^0>Q '  an  artifice  he  made  use  of  in  his  Indian  ex- 
P^tiition,  Sp.  vi.  127 ;  a  memorable  saying  of  his, 
^^t.  ii.  92 ;  his  answer  concerning  being  a  com- 
P^tator  in  the  Olympic  games,  Sp.  vi.  127  >  bis 
^^Xkiplaint  to  Aristotle,  ix.  379;  a  letter  from  him 
^  -Aristotle,  Guar.  xiv.  Ill;  compared  with  Ceesar, 
]^^t.  i.  6 ;  the  ocasion  of  his  imitating  and  exceed- 
*^^^  Achilles  in  cruelty,  Sp.  ix.  337 ;  parallel  be- 
^"^veen,  and  a  highwayman.  Ad.  xx.  47 
Alepcander  the  Great,  project  of  an  opera  under  that 
Jitle,  Sp.  V.  14 ;  account  of  the  tragedy  of.  Tat. 

'^^^Kuider  Truncheon,  foreman  of  the  male  jury  in 

the  court  of  honour.  Tat.  iv.  252 
•^^xandrian  library,  its  inscription,  Wor.  xxiii.  108 
^icant,  capitulated  for.  Tat.  i.  10 ;  taken,  21 
^liger,  character  of.  Ram.  xviii.  201 
^^i^ries,  as  profitable  to  the  mind  as  hunting  to 
the  body.  Tat.  iii.  146 ;  like  light  to  a  discourse, 
Sp.  X.  421 ;  wherein  eminent  writers  are  faulty 
in  them,  ib. ;  directions  for  using.  Guar.  xv.  152; 
how  received  by  the  public,  Sp.  xi.  501 ;  allegory 
of  Virtue  and  Pleasure  making  court  to  Hercules, 
Tat.  ii.  97 ;  of  Avarice  and  Luxury,  Sp.  v.  55 ; 
application  of  an  allegory  in  Homer,  Tat.  iii.  146; 
on  criticism.    Ram.  xvi.  3;  of  Prosperity  and 
Adversity,  Wor.  xxiii.  84;  a  labyrinth  in  Apollo's 
garden,  121 
Allegro,  imitation  of  Milton's,  Look,  xxxvi.  53 
Allen,  Mr.,  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  Tat.  i.  20 
Alliteration,  remarks  on.  Con.  xxvi.  83 
Allusion,  the  greatest  art  of  an  author,  Sp.  x.  421 
Allworth,  Mr.  Anthony,  character  of,  hook*  xxxv.  3 
Ahnamoulin,  dying  speech  of  his  fistther.  Ram.  xvii. 
120;  thoughtless  conduct  of,  ib. 

b3 
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Almanack^  Oxford  considered^  Tat.  i.  39;  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  practical  astronomy^  Wor.  xxiv. 
140 ;  new  one  for  persons  of  quality.  Con.  xxri* 
99 

Almet  and  the  Stranger^  an  Eastern  tale^  Ad.  xxi* 
114 

Almerin  and  Shelimah,  a  tale^  Ad.  xxi.  103, 104 

Alms,  when  the  wages  of  idleness,  Sp.  viii.  232 

Alnaraschin,  story  of.  Guar.  xv.  167 

Alnaschar,  story  of,  Sp.  xi.  535 

Alonzo,  Don^  fatal  instance  of  jealousy^  Guar,  xiii^ 

^7  .         ... 

Alost,  attempt  to  suprise  the  garrison^  Tat.  i.  1*  4 
Alphabet,  petitions  of  all  the  letters  of  it,  except  E5 

and  O,  Wor.  xxiv.  180 
Alphonso^  his  story,  from  Strada's  Lucan^  Guar.xi^- 

119 
Altar^  a  poem  in  the  shape  of,  a  piece  of  &l8e  wit^ 

Sp.  V.  58 
Alteration,  the  first  principle  of  an  improver,  Wor- 

xxiu.  70 
Altilia,  coquetry  of,  Ram.  xviii.  182 
Amanda,  rewarded  for  her  virtue,  Sp.  ix.  375 ;  the 
happy  wife  of  Florio,  Tat.  ii.  49 ;  an  instance  of 
seduction,  Wor.  xxii.  52 ;  consequences  of  pn^ 
lishing  her  history,  53 
Amaryllis,  improved  by  good  breeding,  Sp.  vi.  144 
Amasis,  law  of,  dream  concerning,  Loun.  xxx.  47 
Amazons,  their  commonwealth,  marriages,  and  man- 
ner of  educating  children,  Sp.  x.  433,  434;  bra- 
very of,  revived,  Id.  xxvii.  87 
Ambassador,  definition  of.  Id.  xxvii.  30 
Ambition,  various  kinds  of  it,  Sp.  xii.  570;  why 
implanted  in  the  soul  of  man,  viii.  255 ;  the  founds 
ation  and  end  thereof,  ibid.   Tat.  iv.  186 ;  every 
man,  in  some  degree  subject  to  it,  Sp.  vii.  21  ft 
224,  xii.  570 ;  middle  age  of  man  most  addicted 
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t.  iii.  120 ;  the  true  object  of  laudable 
Sp.  viii.  257,  xii.  613,  Tat.  iv.  251 ; 

lining  parts  most  actuated  by  it,  Sp.  vi. 

t55 ;  of  use  when  well  directed,  vii.  219; 

true  honour  in  the  good.  Tat.  iii.  120 ; 

to  be  measured,  Sp.  viii.  188;  betrays 

Y  troubles,  indecencies,  and  perplexities, 

257,  xii.  624 ;  is  vain,  unprofitable,  and 

isfied,  V.  27,  vii.  180,  viii.  256 ;  no  true 

I  in  the  success  of  it.  Tat.  iv.  202 ;  the 

of  Actions,  Sp.  vi.  125  ;   as  hurtful  to 

18  to  people,  vii.  200 ;   its  refuge  when 

ited.  Tat.  iv.  202 ;   in  grotesque,  what, 

ition  natural  to  youth.  Ram.  xvi.  15; 

it  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  xvii.  ^ ; 

project  to  prevent  the  disappointment  of, 
98;  folly  and  madness  of,  Wor.  xxiv. 

;h  and  brilliant  talents  not  conducive  to 

1,  Loun.  xxx.  39 

I  Eugenio 

used  painting  instead  of  writing,  Sp.  x. 

ir  opinion  of  departed  souls  exemplified 

•n,  V.  bQ 

lections  on  the  deplorable  case  of  prosti- 

im.  xvii.  107 

the  quaker's,  admonition.  Tat.  iv.  190 

Tasso  compared  with  Guarina's  Pastor 

lar.  xiii.  28 

gerous  between  agreeable  persons  of  dif- 

tes,  Sp.  x.  400 

B  jilt,  reclaimed  by  Philander,  Sp.  x.  401 

ub,  Sp.  V.  30 

in  east^  story.  Ad.  xix.  20,  21,  22 

t,  necessary  and  allowable,  when  inno- 

vi.  93 ;  how  to  be  rendered  useful.  Ram. 
the  principal  design  of  a  public  paper, 

ii.  104;  to  be  taxed.  Con.  xxvi.  110 
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Anacreon^  instructions  for  painting  his  rnktressy 
iGruar.  XV.  168 

Anacharsis^  the  Corinthian  drunkard^  a  saying  of) 
Sp.  xii.  569 :  the  Scythian^  introduction  of,  to 
Solon^  Look,  xxxvi.  59 

Anatomy^  speculations  thereon^  Sp.  xi.  543 :  crod^ 
ties  of.  Id.  xxvii.  1 7 

Anaximander,  a  saying  of,  on  being  laughed  at  for 
singing.  Guar.  xv.  135 

Ancestors,  their  examples  should  excite  to  great  and 
virtuous  actions.  Guar.  xv.  136 

Ancestry,  how  far  to  be  venerated,  Sp.  xii.  612, 
Guar.  XV.  137 ;  renders  the  good  only  illostrioos, 
xiv.  122 ;  ridiculous  for  a  man  to  inalue  hinudf 
upon  it,  XV.  137 

Ancients,  crying  them  up  reproved.  Guar,  xiii.25; 
all  that  is  good  in  writing  not  borrowed  from  them, 
12 ;  wherein  they  excel  modem  writers  in  genioii 
Sp.  V.  61,  viii.  249;  distinguished  by  Stradi, 
Guar.  xiv.  1 19 ;  how  they  spent  their  houia  of 
mirth,  Sp.  ix.  358 ;  in  what  arts  they  excelled 
the  moderns.  Ad.  xxi.  127;  in  what  the  modem 
excel,  133 ;  boasting  of  the  ancients,  Wor.  xDi* 
2 ;  superiority  over  the  moderns  in  expensive  din- 
ners, 20;  skilfulness  of  their  cooks,  ib.;  unac- 
quainted with  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil,  24;  ig- 
norant of  the  manufacture  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, xxiii.  83 ;  their  imperfect  notions  of  honour, 
113;  and  modern  times  compared,  Loung.  xxx. 
19 ;  witty  saying  of,  Ob.  xxxiii.  52 

Androcles,  story  of  him  and  the  lion.    Guar.  xv. 
139 

Andromache,  see  Distrcst  Mother. 

Angelo,  Michael,  liis  picture  of  the  Last  Judgement 
censured.  Tat.  iii.  156.     See  Michael. 

Angels,  what  notions  thgr  may  be  supposed  to  en- 
tertain of  mankind,  Sp.  xii.  610,    see   Spirit; 
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fidlen  angels^  their  employments,  from  Milton^ 
Sp.  viii.  237 

nger  defined.  Guar.  xv.  129  ;  its  ill  consequences, 
ID.,  Tat.  iii.  172 ;  angry  man  described,  Sp.  x.  438 ; 
why  sudden  indinations  to  that  passion  should  be 
mastered,  ib. ;  a  tragical  instance  of  surprise  in 
anger.  Tat.  iii.  172,  see  Passion ;  a  tumultuous 
and  dangerous  passion.  Ram.  xvi.  11 ;  pernicious 
effects  of,  ib. ;  necessity  of  checking,  ib.,  Wor.  xxiv. 
196 ;  remarks  on,  with  characters,  Ob.  xxxiv.  1 10 

Jiimals,  their  different  structure  considered,  Sp.  yi. 
120 ;  instinct  of  brutes  exemplified  in  various  in- 
stances, 120, 121 ;  the  variety  of  arms  with  which 
xiature  has  provided  them,  ib. ;  gratitude  owing 
to  them.  Guar.  xiv.  61 ;  cruelty  towards  them  con- 
demned. Tat.  iii.  133,  Guar.  xiv.  62;  animal  co- 
medians. Ad.  xix.  19 ;  instances  of  cruelty  to,  v. 
37,  Wor.  xxiv.  190 ;  trial  of,  a  vision.  Con.  xxv. 
12 ;  fondness  for,  89 

jinabella's  letter  concerning  the  conversation  of 

-men  and  women,  Sp.  v.  53 

jme  Boleyne's  last  letter  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Sp.  viii.  307 ;  tragedy  of.  Guar.  xiii.  19 

jme,  queen,  eulogiums  on  her  government.  Tat.  ii. 
9Q,  iii.  130 

jinihilation,  the  most  abject  of  wishes,  Sp.  vii.  210 ; 
by  whom  desired,  Guar.  xiv.  89,  Sp.  vii.  210 ;  de- 
scribed by  Milton  and  Dryden,  Tat.  i.  6 ;  how  ter- 
rible the  thought  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  73 

umingait  and  Ajut,  story  of.  Ram.  xviii.  186,  187 

omuities,  how  purchased  by  Africanus,  Tat.  i.  36 

Lnthea,  disagreeable  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  34 

Jithony,  Marc,  his  witty  mirth  commended  by 
TuUy,  Sp.  X.  386 

unticyra,  an  island  assigned  by  the  Romans  to  mad- 
men. Tat.  iii.  125 ;  its  product,  ib. ;  compared  to 
Montpelier,  ib. 
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Anti  Galileans,  their  premiums  for  encouraging  tbe 

manufacture  of  thunder  and  lightning,  Wor.  xxiii. 

83 
Antigonus,  how  painted  by  Apelles,  Sp.  xii.  633 
Anti  Judaic  entertainment.  Con.  xxv.  13 
Antiochus,  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law,  Sp.  Tii> 

220 
Antipathies  considered,  Sp.  xii.  609 ;  a  conyeraatifla 

on  that  subject,  xi.  538 
Antiquaries,  club  of.  Ram.  xvii.  117 
Anti-starers  appointed,  Sp.  v.  20 
Antoine,  his  amour  with  Clarinda,  Wor.  xxiiL  7^ 
Ants,  natural  history  of.  Guar.  xv.  153, 156, 157) 

160 
Anxieties,  unnecessary,  the  evil  and  vanity  of  than, 

Sp.  xii.  615 ;  universal.  Ram.  xvii.  128 
Apeiles,  an  extinguisher,  Wor.  xxii.  55 ;  the  paiot- 

ings  of,  Ob.  xxxiii.  09 
Apes,  a  class  of  women  so  called,  Sp.  viii.  244 
Apollo,  god  of  verse  and  physic.  Tat.  iv.  240;  B» 

throne  described,  Sp.  xi.  514;  the  temple  of,  ^ 

the  top  of  Leucate,  by  whom  and  why  frequented, 

vii.  223 ;  description  of  his  temple,  Wor.  xxiii.  121 
Apologies,  false,  fatal  effects  of.  Ad.  xx.  54,  55, 56 
Apology  for  great  men  in  bestowing  favours.  Tat 

iii.  168 
Apollodorus,  a  humorous  fragment  of  his,  Sp.  vu- 

203 
Apothecaries,  their  employments,  Sp.  vii.  195 ;  great 

orators.  Tat.  iv.  240 ;  apothecary  in  Caius  Mariitf; 

and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Guard,  xiii.  21 
Apparel,  sec  Dress 
Apparitions,   the  creation  of  weak  minds,  Sp.  t^' 

110;  stories  of  them  attended  with  very  bad  coB" 

sequences,  v.  12;    Plato's  opinion  of  spirits,  ^• 

90.     See  Ghost,  Spirits,  Souls. 
Appearances,  veneration  and  respect  paid  to  th^i" 
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in  all  ages,  Sp.  ix.  360 ;  not  to  be  trusted,  vi.  86, 
87,  X.  464 

ppetites,  which  most  violent  in  all  creatures,  Sp. 
Ti.  123 ;  sooner  moved  than  the  passions,  vii.  208 ; 
the  encumbrances  of  old  age,  viii.  260 ;  how  to  be 
gOTemed,  Tat.  iv.  205 

pplause,  popular,  pleasures  attending  it,  Sp.  x. 
412 ;  vain  and  contemptible,  vii.  188 ;  why  it 
should  not  nuslead  us,  xii.  610 
pplication,  desultory,  injurious  to  our  improvement 
in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Ram.  xvii.  132 ;  active 
aod  diligent,  enforced  by  the  shortness  and  un« 
oertainty  of  life,  xviii.  134,  Con.  xxvi.  90 
pprentice,  a  farce  so  called,  recommended,  Wor. 
my.  159 

piil,  month  of,  described,  Sp.  x.  425 ;  the  first  of, 
the  merriest  day  in  the  year  in  England,  v.  47  ; 
haw  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  alteration  of  the 
style,  Wor.  xxii.  10 ;  April-fool  day,  wit  of.  Look. 
XXXV.  10 

nbella,  verses  on  her  singing,  Sp.  x.  443 
Jsbian  Tales,  qualities  of  Ad.  xix.  20 
nUe,  Mrs.,   the  great  heiress,  a  fellow-traveller 
with  the  Spectator  in  a  stage-coach,  Sp.  vi.  132 
DBdme,  an  instance  of  bad  temper,  Wor.  xxiii.  126 
tsada,  countess  D',  why  displeased  with  Gratian, 
Sp.  ix.  379 

nsspas  and  Panthea,  their  story  from  Xenophon, 
8p.  xii.  564 

rcadian,  true  character  of  one.  Guar.  xiii.  23 ;  story 
of  one,  32.  See  Pastoral 
rdiery,  modem.  Look,  xxxvii.  83 
rdutecture,  the  attributes  and  properties  of,  Sp.  x. 
415 ;  ancient  and  modern  compared.  Ad.  xxi.  127 ; 
how  improved  by  the  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and 
the  Chinese,  Wor.  xx.  59 

\h>  XXXYIII.  G 
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Aretine  made  all  the  princes  of  Europe  his  tribata^ 

ries,  Sp.  V.  23 
Arguments,  rules  for  the  management  of  them,  8p. 
vii.  197^  viii.  239 ;  the  most  prevailing  argament, 
239 ;  in  what  manner  carried  on  by  states  and 
commonwealths,  ib. 
Argumentum  Baculinum,  explained,  Sp.  viii.  239 
Argus,   his  qualifications  and  employment'  under 

Juno,  Sp.  viii.  250 
Argutio,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  27 
Argyle,  duke  of,  his  character.  Tat.  ii.  46 
Arietta,  the  character  of  an  agreeable  lady,  Sp.T* 
11 ;  her  answer  to  the  story  of  the  Ephesian  na- 
tron, ib. 
Aristas  and  Aspasia,  a  happy  couple,  Sp.  vi.  128 
Aristaeus,  the  oiaracter  of  a  man  who  has  the  nAa- 

tery  of  himself.  Tat.  iii.  167 
Aristensetus,  account  of  his  letters,  Sp.  viii.  238 
Aristippus,  his  saying  on  contentment,  Sp.  xii.  SJi 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  best  logicians,  Sp.  viii.  291; 
the  inventor  of  syllogisms,  viii.  239 ;  contemned 
censure.  Guard,  xv.  135 ;  his  account  of  the  world, 
Sp.  vii.  1 66 ;  his  method  of  examining  epic  poetry, 
viii.  267.  273.  291.  297,  ix.  315;  observations 
on  iambic  verse,  v.  39 ;  remarks  on  tragedy,  40, 
42,  Ram.  xviii.  139 ;  definition  and  chronology  rf 
the  first  comedy,  Ob.  xxxiv.  135 
Aristophanes,  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.  133,  Ob.  xxxir. 

137—140 
Arithmetic,  political,  Sp.  vii.  200 
Arm,  the  orator's  weapon,  Sp.  xi.  541 
Arms,  an  exercise  of  them  at  London,  Tat.  ii.  41 
Army,  in  what  respects  the  best  school,  Sp.  xii.  566; 
a  computation  of  the  loss  sustained  by  an  army  in 
a  campaign,  vii.  180 ;  proposal  for  a  female,  Id. 
xxvii.  5  c 
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rria,  wife  of  Peetus^  maimer  of  Her  deaths  Tat.  ii. 

72 

rt^  the  general  design  of  it^  Sp.  xi.  541 ;  those 
most  capable  of  art  are  always  fond  of  nature^ 
Chiar.  XV.  173;  should  conform  to  taste^  Sp.  v. 
29 ;  works  of^  too  imperfect  to  entertain  the  ima- 
gination^  Sp.  x.  414;  their  greatest  advantage 
arises  from  their  resemblance  to  nature^  ib..;  affi- 
nity of  arts  to  manners^  Wor.  xxiii.  78 ;  progress 
of^  Id.  xxvii.  63 

rt  of  Criticism^  a  poem^  Sp.  viii.  253 
rthur,  king,  the  first  who  sat  down  to  a  whole 
roasted  ox.  Tat.  iii.  148 

Jtificers^  capital,  a  petition  from  them.  Guar.  xiv. 
64 

rtillery,  the  invention  and  first  use  of  it,  to  whom 
ascribed  by  Milton,  Sp.  ix.  333 
rtillery  Company  of  London,  an  exercise  of  arms 
performed  by.  Tat.  i.  41 

rtist,  wherein  he  has  the  advantage  of  an  author, 
Sp.  vii.  166 ;  ancient  artists,  how  nobly  rewarded, 
and  modern  ones  neglected,  Wor.  xxiii.  119;  his 
advantages  over  nature,  Mir.  xxviii.  24 ;  what  ad- 
Tantages  over  the  spectator,  48 
4ftph,  bishop  of,  preface  to  his  sermons,  Sp.  ix.  384 
aiatic,  rich,  influence  of  the  neighbourhood  of, 
Loun.  XXX.  17 

nmsia,  a  most  excellent  woman.  Tat.  i.  42,  Sp.  vi. 
128,  Guar.  xiii.  2,  4 ;  the  first  of  the  beauteous 
order  of  Love,  Tat.  ii.  49 

^hialtes  Lake,  a  discourse  thereon.  Guar.  xiv.  60 
M,  the  schoolmen's  case  concerning  that  animal 
applied,  Sp.  vii.  191.  196.  201 ;  story  of  the  green 
ass.  Look.  XXX vii.  66 
issizes,  country,  described,  Sp.  vi.  122 
iSsenter,  letter  on  the  rudeness  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  35 
.ssentator,  see  Flatterer. 

c2 
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Associates^  rules  for  the  choice  of^    Ram.  xfiii. 
Association  of  honest  men  proposed^  Sp.  vi.  126, 

see  Club ;  association  for  perserving  libertjr  nd 

property,  letters  to.  Look,  xxxvi.  35 — 38 
Assurance,  modest,  what,  and  how  attained,  S^  ix* 

373 ;  not  always  connected  with  abilities,  Atni' 

xviii.  159 
Astrsea,  an  unfortunate  wife.  Tat.  iv.  241 
Astronomer,  impertinence  of.  Ram.  xvii.  126 
Astronomy,  the  study  of  that  science  recommeiided; 

Guar.  xiv.  ^0 
Asturias,  prince  of,  acknowledged  heir  to  the  crown 

of  Spain,  Tat.  i.  5 
Atalantis,  author  of  the,  to  whom  a-kin^  Guar,  xit* 

107 
Athaliah  of  Racine,  part  of  it  sublime.  Guar,  vf' 

Athanatus,  his  reflections  on  the  near  prospect  w 
death.  Ram.  xvi.  54 

Atheism,  an  enemy  to  cheerfulness  of  mind,  Sp.  ix* 
381 ;  unanswerable  arguments  against  it,  x.  389; 
prejudice  towards  it  no  impartiality,  viii.  237* 
more  grievous  than  religion,  vi.  93 

Atheists,  great  zealots  and  bigots,  Sp.  vii.  I85;thetf 
opinions  monstrous  and  irrational,  ib. ;  not  fio^ 
gentlemen,  vi.  75 ;  in  what  manner  to  be  treated, 
x.  389 ;  behaviour  of  one  in  sickness,  vii.  166, 
another.  Guar.  xiii.  39 ;  an  atheist  in  a  storm,  Sp- 
xi.  483;  Tat.  iii.  Ill;  terrible  exit  of  one.  Con. 
xxv.  28  ;  history  of,  61 

Athenais,  married  to  Theodosius,  Guar.  xv.  155 

Athens,  abstract  of  the  history  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  114,&c. 

Athenians,  a  remarkable  instance  of  their  pubhcspi* 
rit  and  virtue.  Tat.  iii.  1 22 ;  passion  for  novelty 
and  theatrical  entertainments,  Wor.  xxiii.  iMl 
vision,  Ob.  xxxiii.  100,  101 

Attention,  the  true  posture  of,  Sp.  xi.  521 
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tterbury^  dean^  his  eloquent  manner  of  preachings 

Tat.  ii.  66 

tticos^  his  disinterested  and  prudent  conduct  in 

friendship^  Sp.  x.  385 ;  a  great  genius^  though 

not  a  sloven^  vii.  150 

Atomeys  solve  difficulties  by  increasing  them^  Tat. 

il99  .  . 

attraction  of  bodies  applied  to  minds^  Guar.  xv.  126 

iVarice^  the  origin  of  it^  Sp.  v.  55 ;  an  abject  pas- 

sion^  vii.  224 :  what  age  of  man  most  devoted  to 

its  Tat.  iii.  120;  troubles  attending  it^  Sp.  xii. 

^4;  its  region^  temple^  attendants^  adherents, 

and  offices  described,  v.  55,  Tat.  iii.  123;  effect 

of  a  discourse  on  it,  124 

B^BTo,  a  mean  spirited  rich  man.  Tat.  i.  25 

iction-hunter,  character  of.  Id.  xxvii.  35 

idience  at  a  play,  of  whom  composed,  Sp.  xi.  502 ; 

their  general  behaviour.  Tat.  iii.  122,  iv.  201 ; 

void  of  common  sense,  Sp.  v.  13,  viii.  290;  the 

ridous  taste  of  an  English  audience  censured; 

d.502 

igust,  month  of,  described,  Sp.  x.  425 

igustus  Csesar,  his  reproof  to  bachelors,  Sp.  xi. 

>28 ;  a  saying  of  his  concerning  mourning  for  the 

lead,  xii.   585;  Virgil's  praises  of  him.   Guar. 

nr.  138 ;  his  request  to  his  friends  at  death.    Sp. 

X.317 

rantius,  his  unjust  treatment  of  Liberalis,  Kam. 

rriii.  163 

relia,  the  character  of  a  happy  wife,  Sp.  v.  15 ; 

.  lady  unhappy  by  her  beauty.  Guar.  xiv.  85 ;  a 

iew  through  the  window  in  her  breast,  106 

rengezebe,  an  Indian  stock-jobber,  his  history, 

nd  indecent  manner  of  spending  old  age.  Tat.  ii. 

6 

rengezebe,  a  tragedy,  wherein  faulty.  Guar.  xiv. 

10,  Ram.  xvii.  125 

c3 
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Auricular  orthography^  its  uncertainty^  Wor.  xziiL 
101 

Austerities^  and  mortifications^  their  use  in  idigkOf 
Ram.  xvii.  110 

Author^  necessary  his  readers  should  be  acquainted 
with  his  person  and  temper^  Sp.  v.  1 ;  his  opinioBiflf 
his 'Own  performance^  4,  Tat.  ii.  92 ;  in  what  inaD- 
ner  one  author  is  a  mole  to  another^  Sp.  yi.  124; 
wherein  an  author  has  the  advantage  of  an  artirty 
vii.  166;  ought  to  take  care  what  he  writes,  i)».; 
for  what  most  to  be  admired^  ix.  855 ;  accoont  of 
one  raising  contributions^  Guar.  xiv.  58 ;  patting 
his  name  to  his  works  often  attended  with  inooo- 
veniencies^  Sp.  x.  451 ;  an  atheistical  author>m 
166;  precedency  of  authors  settled  according  to 
the  bulk  of  their  works^  xi.  529 ;  their  vanityi  t. 
9 ;  an  expedient  made  use  of  by  those  who  viite 
for  the  stage^  51 ;  what  sort  of  persons  most  i^^ 
able  to  young  authors^  4 ;  case  of  an  author  ente^ 
ing  the  worlds  Ram.  xvi.  1 ;  the  hopes  of  anthon) 
2 ;  the  neglect  of,  the  most  dreadful  mortificati()0» 
ib. ;  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  acquire  ftme 
merely  by  writing,  3 ;  discouragements  to  whid 
authors  are  exposed,  ib. ;  their  proper  task,  ib*; 
acquisition  of  fame  difficult,  and  its  possession 
precarious,  23 ;  the  great  difierence  between  the 

Eroductions  of  the  same  author  accounted  for,  24; 
terary  fame  destined  to  various  measures  of  du- 
ration, xvii.  106,  xviii.  146;  principally  owing  to 
the  infhience  of  curiosity  or  pride,  xvii.  106; 
naturally  fond  of  their  own  productions,  xvi.  56; 
deluded  by  the  hopes  of  immortal  reputation,  xvii' 
106 ;  their  proper  rank  and  usefulness  in  sodetfi 
xviii.  136 ;  difference  between  an  author's  writ- 
ings and  his  conversation,  xvi.  1 4 :  danger  of  8D0- 
ceeding  a  great  author,  xvii.  86 ;  necessity  of  lite- 
rary courage,  xviii.  137 ;  suoi  author  travelling  in 
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quest  of  his  own  character^  146;  directions  to^ 
176  ;  sale  of  the  manuscripts  of,  Ad.  xix.  6 ;  long 
sofferings^  humility^  and  temperance  of^  Wor. 
xxii.  20 ;  not  absolutely  and  at  all  times  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt^  57;  encomium  on  English 
authors,  xxiii.  137  ;  modern^  proposal  for  an  hos- 
pital for,  xxiv.  159;  advised  to  get  themselves 
hanged  to  procure  a  sale  for  their  works,  173 ;  va- 
nity of.  Con.  XXV.  29 ;  an  author  offering  his  as- 
Bistanoe,  xxvi.  70 ;  complaining  of  vails,  ib. ;  on 
the  character  of,  114,  116;  mortifications  of. 
Id.  xxvii.  55 ;  inattentive  to  themselves,  102 ; 
Tuiity  of,  in  prefixing  their  prints  to  their  works, 
Ob.  xxxii.  3 ;  of  the  past  and  present  times  con- 
ndered,  xxxiii.  82,  83 ;  trade  and  tricks  of  au- 
thorship. Look,  xxxvi.  45 

authority,  the  prescriptions  of,  confounded  with  the 
laws-  of^nature.  Ram.  xviii.  156 ;  parental,  often 
exerted  with  rigour,  148 
utomaton,  account  of,  Loun.  xxx.  22 
atnmn,  lady,  her  behaviour  at  church.  Tat.  iii.  140 
atamn,  indulgence  of  melancholy  at  that  season, 
Iioon.  xxxi.  93 ;  thoughts  on.  Look,  xxxvii.  80 
te,  a  poem  in  the  shape  of  one,  Sp.  v.  58 

B. 

ibblers,  greater  mischiefs  than  fire  and  sword,  Sp. 

vii.218 

tbel,  .the  tower  of,  Sp.  10.  415 

bylon,  the  walls,  gardens,  and  temple  of,  Sp.  x. 

415 

con  flitch,  who  entitled  to  it,  at  Whichenover  in 

Staffordshire,  Sp.  xii.  607 ;  demands  for  it,  608 

con>  lord,  character  of,  Sp.  xii.  554,  Tat.  iv.  267 ; 

I  prayer  composed  by  him,  ib. ;  his  comparison  of 

I  book  well  written,  Sp.  5, 10 ;  his  sentiments  of 
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poetry  the  truest  and  best  ever  written,  Tat  iiL 
108 ;  prescribes  a  poem  on  Prospect  as  condudre 
to  health,  Sp.  x.  4ll ;  observations  on  envj,T. 
19 ;  of  the  pleasures  of  taste,  x.  447 ;  on  his  his- 
tory of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Guar.  xiii.  25;  his  le- 
gacy to  his  countrymen  and  foreigners.  Tat  E 
133 ;  his  reflections  on  beautiful  women.  Bam* 
xvi.  38 ;  opinion  of  his  moral  essays^  xviL  106; 
observation  of,  Wor.  xxii.  2 

Badajos,  account  of  a  battle  there.  Tat.  i.  17;  bmn 
shal  Boufflers'  letter  to  the  French  king  after  the 
battle  of  Badajos,  ii.  77 

Bagnios,  their  connexion  with  the  theatre,  Woar.nii' 
9 

Bag-pipe,  to  what  sort  of  persons  applicable  in  ooD* 
versation.  Tat.  iii.  153 ;  a  club  of,  ib. 

Bags  of  money  transformed  into  sticks  and  p^) 
Sp.  V.  3 

Baillet,  his  collection  of  critical  decisions,  Ram.xrii' 
93 

Balance,  Jupiter's,  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  compaied 
with  a  passage  in  Scripture,  Sp.  x.  463 

Baldness  makes  not  a  head  the  wiser,  Sp.  xi.  497 

Ballads,  old,  admired  by  the  greatest  geniuses  and 
critics,  Sp.  vi.  85 ;  pastoral,  a  criticism  on  theffli 
Guar.  xiii.  40 ;  singers,  their  society  of  benefit  to 
the  community,  Wor.  xxiv.  149 

Ballance,  merchant,  the  treatment  of  one  who  at- 
tempted to  debauch  his  wife.  Tat.  iii.  136 

Balls,  charity.  Look,  xxxvi.  41 

Balzac,  M.,  greatness  of  mind  visible  in  all  his  writ- 
ings, Sp.  ix.  355 

Bamboo,  Benjamin,  contrives  to  make  a  shrew  pliilo* 
sophically  useful,  Sp.  xi.  482 

Banbury,  famous  for  cakes  and  zeal.  Tat.  iv.  220 

Bankers,  why  they  should  take  poems  for  bills,  Tat 
ii.  43 

7 
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miseries  attending  it^  Sp.  x.  428^  456 
Bssador^  his  letter  to  his  master,  giving 
r  of  the  English^  Sp.  xii.  557 
r,  signor,  his  improvement  of  the  French 

▼.29 

ppcals  from,  how  managed,  Sp.  x.  394 
iiat,  Sp.  vi.  139 ;  an  attendant  on  ty« 
t.  iii.  161 
mveniences  attending  their  being  good 

Gaar.  xiii.  50 

r.,  reason  of  his  success  with  the  ladies, 
'6 ;  Will,  desires  one  of  the  Lizards  for 
lar.  xiii.  38 

Smithfield ;  character  of  a  buyer  of  bar- 
(xvii.  35,  Loun.  xxxi.  79 
e  churchwarden.  Look.  xxxv.  3 ;  opi- 
aste,  xxxvii.  74 

Joshua,  the  Achilles  of  the  modern 
p.  viii.  245 ;  his  edition  of  Homer  recom- 
Pat.  iii.  143 
in  England,  reflections  thereon,  Sp.  x. 

hat  little  sleep  he  took.  Ad.  xix.  39 
life  of  George,  Look,  xxxvii.  7.8 
flrl,made  prisoner  in  Portugal,  Tat.  i.  17 
an  excellent  player.  Tat.  i.  1 ;  requested 
widow  at  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  funeral,  i.  7 
iton,  his  story.  Guar.  xv.  148 
the  English  naturally  inclined  to  it,  Sp. 
sometimes  the  effect  of  studious  retire- 
on.  xviii.  157,  159;  frequently  produced 
;h  an  opinion  of  our  own  importance, 
edies  of,  ib. 
lentinus,  history  of  him  and  his  son,  Sp. 

ipplied  to  conversation,  -Tat.  iii.  153; 
St  likely  to  be  found,  ib. ;  with  what  in- 
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strument  matched^  157;  exposed  to  sale  by  lot* 
tery,  166 

Bastards^  their  hardships^  as  such,  represented,  Sp. 
vii.  203 ;  cruelty  of  aeserting.  Ad.  xxi.  134 

Bastile^  the  exercise  of  a  gentleman  in  that  prkoBi 
Sp.  vi.  116 

Bachelor's  scheme  to  govern  a  wife.  Tat.  i.  10 ;  la 
inquisition  on  them,  Sp.  ix.  320 ;  story  of  an  flU 
one,  Wor.  xxii.  9  ;  complaint  of,  xxiii.  115;  poi- 
zled  how  to  dispose  of  his  property,  129;  loongffi 
insigniiicance  of,  Loun.  xxx.  26 

Bath,  customs  of  that  place.  Guar.  xv.  174;  commo- 
tions there.  Tat.  i.  26 ;  waters  commended.  Guar. 
XV.  174  ;  characters  at.  Ad.  xxi.  129 ;  miracuta 
cures  performed  there  by  the  World,  Wor.  nm* 
70  . 

Bath,  wife  of,  a  comedy,  characterized.  Guar.  xiii|M 

Batson's  coffee-house,  characters  at.  Con.  xxv.  1 

Battle  of  Badajos,  Tat.  i.  17 ;  of  Blaregnies,  ii.  ©> 
64 ;  near  Mons,  63,  64 ;  of  critics,  ^ 

Battles,  description  of  them  in  history  seldom  unte* 
stood,  Sp.  x.  428 ;  produces  little  effect  on  sym- 
pathy. Ad.  xxi.  110;  description  of  one  by  A* 
Bovcr,  Mir.  xxix.  107 

Baubles,  by  whom  brought  to  perfection,  Tat.iii.  1^ 

Bawd,  a  mother  so  to  her  own  daughter.  Guar,  xm* 
17 ;  letter  from  one  to  a  noble  lord,  Sp.  viii.274; 
the  artifices  of,  vii.  205,  viii.  266,  274,  Wor.  xxiii. 

97 

Bawdry,  written  only  in  dearth  of  invention,  Sp.  ▼• 
51 

Bawdy-houses  frequented  by  wise  men  out  of  stra- 
tagem, Sp.  vii.  190 

Bawlers,  perplexing  impcrtinents,  Sp.  vii.  148. 

Baxter,  Mr.,  what  he  represents  as  a  great  blessingi 
Sp.  xii.  598 ;  his  writings  found  under  Christmas 
pies,  vi.84;  his  last  words,  x.  445 ;  more  last  wordai 
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ib.;  his  incitement  to  the  present  exercise  of  cha- 
rity. Ram.  xvii.  ^l 

ayle.  Mens.,  his  opinion  of  libels^  Sp.  x.  451 
ayes,  Mr.,  his  expedient  in  the  theatre.  Tat.  i.  6 
eadlestaff,  his  testimony  of  a  reformation  at  pup- 
pet-show at  Oxford,  Tat.  ii.  45 
eans,  why  to  be  abstained  from.  Tat.  iv.  240 
ear,  meaning  of  that  word  explained.  Tat.  i.  38 
eur-baiting,  a  barbarous  custom.  Guar.  xiv.  61 
ear-garden,  account  of  a  combat  there,  Sp.  x.  436 ; 
diversions  condemned.  Tat.  iii.  134 ;  cheats  prac- 
tised, Sp.  X.  449  j  a  method  to  improve  it,  vi.  141 ; 
bear-gardens  of  antiquity.  Tat.  i.  31 
eards,  in  former  ages,  supposed  a  type  of  wisdom, 
Sp.  ix.  32],  see  Baldness;  instances  of  homage 
paid  to  them,  331 ;  at  what  time  they  flourished 
most  in  this  nation,  ib.;  ill  consequences  of  intro- 
ducing the  use  of  them  at  present,  ib. ;  Hudibras' 
beard  described,  ib. 
iasts,  trial  of,  a  vision.  Con.  xxv.  12 
iau  compared  with  a  quaker,  Sp.  xii.  631 ;  a  beau's 
head  dissected,  viii.  255 ;  academic  beau  described, 
Chiar.  xiii.  10 ;  a  species  to  be  commiserated,  xiv. 
62;  character  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  136 
saufbrt,  cardinal,  dying  scene  of,  Sp.  vii.  210 
2aver,  the  haberdasher,  a  great  politician,  Sp.  v.  49 
3au-monde,  plan  of  a  newspaper  to  be  so  called. 
Ad.  xix.  35  ;  the  inventors  of  unintelligible  vmt- 
ing,  Wor.  xxii.  24 

3auties,  male  and  female,  very  untractable,  fantas- 
tical, impertinent,  and  disagreeable,  Sp.  vi.  87> 
144;  expect  great  allowances,  but  never  give  any, 
▼i.  87;  when  to  be  accounted  plagiaries,  v.  4;  pro- 
fessed beauties  as  insufferable  as  professed  wits, 
33 ;  distresses  of  the  lower  order  of  beauties,  vii. 
155 
«iity,  defined  by  philosophers,  Sp.  vi.  144 ;  the 
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force  and  efficacy  of  it,  v.  33,  vii.  144j  viiL  302, 
xi.  510,  Tat.  i.  10 ;  nothing  makes  its  way  more 
directly  to  the  soul,  Sp.  vii.  144,  x.  412 ;  differat 
notions  of  it,  412;  the  secret  of  improving  it, 
V.  33,  viii.  302 ;  heightened  by  motion^  x.  406;  m 
a  virtuous  woman  makes  her  more  virtuous,  viiL 
302 ;  how  long  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  ftir 
sex.  Tat.  ii.  61 ;  inconveniencies  attending  it.  Guv. 
xiv.  85 ;  at  war  with  fortitude,  xv.  152;  the  ton 
overstocked  with  it.  Tat.  iv.  195 ;  a  second  kind 
of  beauty,  Sp.  x.  412 ;  of  objects  considered,  ik; 
imperfect  beauty  defined  by  Mr.  Prior,  Gur. 
xiv.  85 ;  beauty,  a  mental  qualityi  merely  iMn 
and  comparative.  Ram.  xvii.  92 ;  disadvantages  in- 
cident to  such  as  are  celebrated  for  it,  xvii.  130; 
folly  of  anxiety  about  it,  ib. ;  miseries  of  a  beaotj, 
1 33;  beauty  produced  by  moral  sentiment,  Ad.ix. 
82;  peculiar  charms  of  artless  beauty,  Wor.niiii 
105;  true  idea  of.  Id.  xxvii.  82;  philosopbiol  op 
nions  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  3 

Bedford  coffee-house,  characters  at.  Con.  xxv.  1. 

Bedlam,  project  for  erecting  a  new  one.  Tat.  iii.  125. 
174;  for  whom  designed,  127. 174;  distributwn 
of  the  apartments  there,  175 ;  a  visit  to.  Ad.  cd' 
109,  Wor.  xxii.  23 

Bedstead,  iron.    See  Procrustes. 

Bee,  verses  to.  Look.  xxxv.  18 

Bees  and  beens,  have  beens,  and  shall  be,  dissertation 
on.  Id.  xxvii.  36 

Beef,  the  food  of  our  robust  ancestors.  Tat.  iii.  148; 
the  breakfast  of  queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  ho- 
nour, ib. 

Beef-eaters,  the  order  of.  Tat.  iii.  148 

Beggars,  a  great  grievance,  Sp.  x.  430;  their  elo- 
quence profitable,  Sp.  xii.  613 ;  sir  Andrew  PiW" 
port's  opinion  of  them,  viii.  232 ;  why  they  shwJd 
never  be  encouraged  by  traders,  ib. ;  Scarecrow 
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Br»  compared  with  a  wicked  man  of  sense, 

nduct  of  a  churchy  Ad.  xix.  28 

.  account  of  one  of  her  comedies.  Wot. 

nreme.    See  Goo. 

«  of,  considered,  Sp.  xi.  519 ;  imaginary, 

his  ingenious  device,  Sp.  v.  28 

laracter  of.  Ram.  xviii.  191 

.  an  ignorant  down,  his  behaviour  at  lady 

,  Tat.  i.  37 

e,  etymol(^  of,  Sp.  v.  28 

on  the  married  devil,  transcript  from, 

ii.96 

I  woman  of  good  sense  without  ajQTectation, 

126 ;  song  upon,  Sp.  xi.  470 

IS,  directions  for  bestowing  them  with  a 

y*  viii.  292 

i,  essay  on,  Sp.  xii.  601 ;  not  founded  on 

1, 588 ;  always  attended  with  satisfaction, 

;ual,  the  great  end  of  society.  Ram.  xvi. 

extent  of  it  to  be  adjusted  by  the  ndes  of 

b. 

t  always  entitled  to  gratitude.  Ram.  xviii. 

5,  natural  to  man,  Sp.  xii.  601 ;  not  pre- 

?'  self-love,  588 ;  checks  on  that  amiable 
1 ;  the  seeds  of  it  implanted  in  the  hu- 
,  Ghiar.  xv.  126 ; .  urged  from  the  misery 
le.  Ad.  xxi.  132 

character  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Flo- 
dx.  16 

46,  his  magnet  for  detecting  incontinence, 
iL  199 

dam,  her  maxim  for  the  ladies.  Tat.  ii.  84 
r..  Quotation  of,  on  the  death  of  an  old 
m,  Wor.  xxii.  51 

11.  D 
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Bernard^  Mons.>  a  French  banker^  consequences  of  bb 
failure.  Tat.  i.  3.  5.  29 ;  offers  to  his  creditors,  9 

Bets,  practice  of.  Con.  xxv.  15 

Betterton,  the  celebrated  player,  his  character,  Tit 
i.  1,  ii.  71 ;  iii*  167 ;  invitation  to  his  benefit,  157; 
account  of  his  funeral,  167 

Betty,  Miss,  her  history.  Guar.  xv.  159.  See  James, 
William 

Beveredge,  bishop,  a  sublime  passage  in  his  worioy 
Guar.  xiv.  74 

Bias,  his  saying  of  calumny.  Guar.  xv.  135 

Bible,  purity  of  the.  Ad.  xx.  90 

Biblis,  every  woman's  rival,  Sp.  vii.  187 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac,  his  genealogy.  Tat.  i.  11,  iL  7^; 
how  his  race  was  improved,  75 ;  epitome  of  Ibs 
life,  89 ;  an  adept  in  astronomy,  i.  2,  iii.  124;  of 
the  society  for  reformation  of  manners,  L  3 ;  t 
benefactor  to  Grub-street,  iv.  229 ;  gives  adm 
for  his  own  sake,  i.  1. 4;  expects  hush-money,  I 
26;  not  in  partnership  with  JLilly,  ii.  96;  did  not 
compoimd  with  the  milliners  and  toymen,  L  30; 
catched  writing  nonsense,  ii.  59 ;  his  amours,  ii- 
91,  iii.  107.  117^  iv.  248:  a  design  to  marry  him, 
ii.  91 ;  contents  of  his  scrutoire,  ii.  78 ;  his  will, 
i.  7 ;  extraordinary  cures  performed  by  him  at  his 
lodgings,  34 ;  disposes  of  his  three  nephews,  i.  39; 
entertains  his  nephews  and  a  lady,  iv.  207  i  ^i^^" 
cated  from  injuring  a  person  by  satire,  ii.  71'  7*^* 
received  at  the  theatre  with  extraordinary  civility, 
iii.  122 ;  entertained  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who 
eats  well,  iii.  148;  purchases  a  ticket  in  the  lot- 
tery, 124 ;  ^vrites  to  the  French  king,  iv.  190;  his 
adventures  in  a  journey  to  the  Land's  End,  192 

Bickerstaff,  [Margery,  methods  used  to  divorce  her 
from  marriage.  Tat.  iii.  151 

Bickerstaff,  Samuel,  his  advice  to  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter. Tat.  iv.  189 
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or  Bignell^  Mrs.^  a  comedian^  commended^ 
370,  Tat.  i.  11,  Guar.  xiii.  50;  acts  the 
y  Wife,  Tat.  i.  3;  furnished  with  a  dress 
le  wardrobe  of  the  Lizards^  Guar.  xiii.  50 
preserving  female  game,  Sp.  ix.  326 ;  of 
ty,  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  provi- 
8p.  viii.  289.     See  MortaHty. 
ite  scold,  behaviour  of.  Tat.  iv.  204 
Humphrey,  his  proposal  for  printing  a  dis- 
•n  on  horns.  Guar.  xv.  124 
5r,  dialogue  between  and  a  kennel-scraper, 
cxxv.  11 

J,  entertaining  and  instructive.  Ram.  xvi. 
'  what  means  rendered  disgustful  and  use- 
.;  defects  of.  Ad.  xix.  4;  how  best  per-. 
,  Id.  xxvii.  84;  modern.  Look.  xxxv.  il ; 
ative,  12 ;  biographical  apparatus,  ib. ; 
nitted  in  BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson,  xxxvii. 

philosopher,  his  saying  concerning  a  greedy 
after  happiness,  Sp.  xii.  574 ;  remarks  on 
iek  pastorals.  Guar.  xiii.  29 
icacy  of,  in  restraining  travelling,  Wor.  xxii. 

iir  example  proposed  to  imitation.  Guar.  xv. 
ow  affected  by  colours,  Sp.  x.  412 ;  a  cage- 
the  opera,  v.  5 ;  proposals  for  their  better 
on,  36 ;  observations  on  their  conjugal  and 
1  affections,  vi.  125 

de  of.  Tat.  i.  11,  see  Ancestry,  Genealogy, 
» ;  the  best  proof  of  it  in  a  lady's  com- 
,  Wor.  xxii.  41  ;  privileges  of,  xxiii.  81 ; 
s  of  examined,  114 
[igh  at  mistakes  of  their  own  production, 

47 

kind  of  mongrel  wit,  exposed,  Sp.  v.  47,  xi, 

1)2 
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Bisset>  brigadier,  his  good  office  to  Mr.  Steele,  w- 

knowledged.  Tat.  iv.  271 
Biton  and  Cleobis^  their  story  applied,  Sp*  xi*  4B3 
Black-birdj  elegy  on.  Ad.  xix.  37 
Black-horse  ordinary  in  Holborn,an  adventure  tkr^ 

Tat.  iii.  135 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard^  his  observations  on  poetry, 

Sp.  V.  6 ;  his  generous  purpose  in  writing,  ib.  ^ 
Bladder  and  string,  modern  music  applied.  Tat  E 

xOtJ 

Blame,  see  Praise. 

Blank,  some  account  of  his  family  and  circumstanoes, 

Sp.  xii.  563 
Blank  verse,  most  proper  for  tragedy,  Sp.  ▼.  8&« 
Blanket,  when  that  discipline  is  necessary,  6fiir< 

xiv.  72 
Blanks,  who  to  be  accounted  so  in  society^  Sp.T*SO 
Blaregnies,  victory  of,  Tat.  ii.  65 
Blast,  Lady,  her  character,  Sp.  x.  457 
Blessed,  the,  their  employment  in  a  future  state,  Sp. 

xii.  626.     See  Heaven. 
Blindness  cured  by  Mr.  Grant,  story  of.  Tat.  ii.  55 
Blockheads  apt  to  admire  one  another.  Tat.  iv.  196; 

an  affected  one  described,  Wor.  xxiii.  120 
Blood,  by  what  tainted.  Guar.  xv.  137 ;  proposal  to 

erect  the  bloods*  gallery,  Ad.  xxi.  98 ;  remarks  on 

the  character  of  a,  100,  Wor.  xxiii.  136;  in  pet- 
ticoats. Con.  XXV.  52 
Blue-mantle,  Ladv,  turns  malice  into  mirth,  Sp.  x. 

427 
Blunder,  Major,  buys  muskets  without  touch-holes, 

Tat.  ii.  61 
Blunt,  Mr.,  character  of,  Look,  xxxv.3;  opinions  on 

taste,  XXX vii.  74 
Blushing,  the  livery  both  of  guilt  and  innocence,  Sp- 

X.  390.     See  Modesty,  Bashfulness. 
Board-wages,  ill  effect  of  that  custom,  Sp.  vi.  88 
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Boarding-schools  for  young  ladies^  Wor.  xx.  40;  plan 

of  one.  Look.  xxxv.  8. 
Boatswain,  Dampier's,  contrivance  to  prevent  being 

eaten,  Tat.  ii.  62 
Boccalini's  fable  of  a  grasshopper,  applied,   Sp.  ix. 
855 ;  animadversions   on   critics,  viii.  291 ;  de- 
sptches  from  Parnassus,  xi.  514 
Bodily  exercises,  what  sorts  encouraged  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Sp.  vii.  161  ;  bodily  wits.  Tat.  ii.  45 
Bodkin,  Tim's,  letter  on  short  swords.  Guar.  xv.  145 
Body,.human,  the  work  of  a  transcendently  wise  and 

powerful  Being,  Sp.  xi.  543 
Boerhaave,  reflections  on  the  execution  of  criminals. 

Ram.  xvii.  114. 
Boethius,  translated  by  Chaucer,  Id.  xxvii.  69 
Boileau,  Mons.,  censured,  Sp.  vii.  209;  wherein  his 
satire;s  are  faulty,  ib. ;  his  account  of  the  sublime. 
Guar.  xiv.  117;  on  the  power  of  diction.  Ram. 
xviii.  168 ;  his  absence  of  mind.  Ad.  xx.  87 ;  his 
satires,  xxi.  133 ;  remarks  upon  French  operas, 
Wor.  xxiii.  98 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  absurdity  of.  Con.  xxv.  1 2 
Bombardiers,  who  to  be  accounted  such.  Tat.  ii.  88 
Bonnet's  Inquiries  concerning  Christianity,  quota- 
tions from,  Ob.  xxxiii.  60 
Bonosus,  a  drunken  Briton,  a  saying  concerning,  Sp. 

xii.  569 
Books,  the  proper  use  of,  Sp.  v.  37  ;  how  to  be  va- 
lued. Tat.  ii.  80 ;  reduced  to  their  quintessence, 
Sp.  vi.  124;  the  legacies  of  great  geniuses,  vii.  166; 
a  choice  collection  of  them.  Guar.  xiv.  60 ;  a  great 
book  a  great  evil,  Sp.  vi.  123 ;  the  study  of,  not 
sufficient  to  literary  eminence.  Ram.  xviii.  154; 
the  food  of  the  mind,  Wor.  xxii.  64 ;  physic  of  the 
mind,  xxiii.  70;  different  effects  on  different  con- 
stitutions, ib.;  a  meditation  among  them,  xxiv* 
J40 ;  list  of,  for  a  polite  circulating  library.  Con. 

d3 
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XXV.  24;  fall  into  neglect^  Id.  xxvii.  59;  multiplkd 

by  useless  competitions^  85 
Book-hunters^  Look,  xxxvi.  33 
Booksellers^  their  complaint  against  parson  Plagnus 

Tat.  iv.  269^  see  Stationer^  Title-page ;  the  jtf 

trons  of  learning,  Wor.  xxii.  20 
Bosoms,  naked,  a  great  grievance^  Guar.  xiv.  116; 

the  pope's  order  against  them,  116.    118. 1S1| 

Look,  xxxvi.  54 
Bossu,  character  of.  Ad.  xx.  49 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  sheet  omitted  in,  Loek 

xxxvii.  79 
Boufflers,  marshal,  a  letter  from  him  to  the  ¥naA 

king  after  a  battle.  Tat.  ii.  77 
Bouhours,  Mons.,  the  most  penetrating  of  the  Raick 

critics,  Sp.  v.  62 
Boul,  Mr.,  nis  auction  of  pictures,  Sp.  vii.  226 
Bourignon,  Madame  de,  foundress  of  the  Pietists,  her 

extraordinary  gifts  and  talents.  Tat.  iii.  126 
Bouts-rimes,  what,  Sp.  v.  60 
Bow,  long,  the  English  obliged  by  statute  to  exercise 

it,  Sp.  viii.  261 
Boxing-match,  account  of.  Con.  xxv.  30 
Boyer,  A.,  description  of  a  battle  by,  Mir.  xxix.  10? 
Boyle,  Mr.,  his  virtue  and  generosity.  Guar.  xv.  175 ; 

how  his  life  was  spent,  Sp.  xii.  554;  the  profound 

veneration  he  had  for  the  name  of  God,  xi.  531 ; 

Robert,  philosophy  improved  by  his  discoveries, 

Ram.  xvii.  106;  his  opinion  of  the  best  expedient* 

for  promoting  manufactures,  xviii.  201 
Boys,  their  delights  cheap  and  innocent.  Guar,  xi^^* 

62 
Bozaldab,  an  Eastern  story.  Ad.  xx.  76 
Bracegirdle,  Mrs.,  an  excellent  player.  Tat.  i.  1 
Bracelet,  the  letter  on.  Id.  xxvii.  39 
Bracton,  Mr.  his  opinion  concerning  the  correctwB 

of  scolds,  Sp.  xi.  479 
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^^table,  an  asylum  against  the  passions^  Wor. 

n.  48 

IB,  spirit  of,  in  orange-flower  water.  Tat.  ii.  94 

dies-maker's  lady,  her  boast  in  the  stage-coach;. 

nr.  xxii.  41 

ling,  fine,  distinguished  from  good,  Sp.  vi.  66 ; 

en  mistaken.   Tat,  iv.  215;  great  revolution 

rein,  Sp.  vi.  119.     See  Good  Breeding. 

ty,  when  necessary  to  an  author.  Ram.  xvi.  1 

U  See  Segonia. 

ry,  a  successful  way  of  arguing,  Sp.  viii.  239 ; 

most  prevailing  way  of  making  one's  court,  x. 
I:  none  in  liquors.  Guar.  xv.  160;  reflections 
bribery  with  coals.  Tat.  ii.  73;  a  notable  expe- 
at  to  prevent  it  at  elections,  ib. ;  an  essay  and 
m  on,  i.  42 ;  a  solicitor  in  the  temple  of  ava- 
j,  iii.  123 

,  disappointment  of  an  old  one,  Wor.  xxii.  33 
-cake,  a  vision.  Con.  xxvi.  95 
e,  inquisitorial,  story  of.  Look,  xxxvii.  67 
et  Howd'ye,  her  lady's  advertisement  concem- 

her.  Tat.  iv.  245 

,  Sir  Liberal,  saved  from  sharpers.  Tat.  ii.  73 
n  particularly  fruitful  in  religions.  Tat.  iv.  259 
h  ladies  distinguished  ^om  Picts,  Sp.  vi.  41 
e,  lady  Harriet,  a  mad  virtuoso.  Ad.  xxi.  109 
iels,  Mr.,  advice  to,  Wor.  xxii.  64 
1,  Betty,  a  servant,  history  of.  Id.  xxvii.  26, 29 
er,  account  of  a  younger,  Mir.  xxix.  69 
1^  Tom,  introduces  a  new  method  of  writing, 

xii.576 
ne,  Mr.  Simon,  remarkable  lunacy  of.  Ad.  xx. 

:,  Lord,  duel  with  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  Guar. 
129. 133 

9  Michael,  anecdotes  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  36 
ay,  character  of.  Ad.  xx.  49 
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Brunetta  and  Phillis,  their  adventures^  Sp.  vl80 
Brunette,  Colonel,  a  very  pretty  fellow.  Tat.  i.24 
Brussels  Postscript,  remarks  on  that  poem,  Tat  ii.  46 
Brutes,  cruelty  towards  them  condemned.  Tat  E 

134.     Sec  Aniinals 
Bruyere,  Mons.,  his  satire  on  the  French,  Tat  iL57; 
his  character  of  an  absent  man,  Sp.  vi.  77 1  ^' 
racters  of.  Ad.  xx.  49 ;  reply  to,  xxi.  128;  do- 
racter  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  31 ;  characters  from.  Loot 
xxxvi.  55 
Bublenia,  angry  about  the  tucker.  Tat.  iii.  109 
Buck,  Timothy's,  answer  to  James  Miller's  challeng^i 
Sp.  X.  436;  character  of  a  buck,  Ad.  xxi.  100; 
hospital  for,  Wor.  xxii.  23 ;  terrible  exit  of  one, 
Con.  XXV.  28 ;  their  frolics,  54 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  invented  the  manu&ctunng 

of  glass,  Sp.  xi.  509 
Buckley,  Mr.,  a  drawcansir.  Tat.  i.  18 
Buffoonery  censured,  Sp.  x.  443 
Building,  errors  in  undertaking  it.  Guar.  xiii.  6 
Bull-dog's  engagement  with  the  Friseur,  Id.  xxvii.  7 
BuUen,  see  Anne  Boleyne 

Bullock  and  Norris,  the  comedians,  Sp.  v.  44;  pa- 
rallel between  Bullock  and  Penkethman,  Tativ. 
188  ;  to  attend  Mr.  Bickcrstaff's  funeral,  i.  7 
Bumpers,  necessity  of,  a  damnable  doctrine,  Sp.  xi. 

474.     See  Drinkinsr 

^ 

Burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England  very  solemn, 
Guar.  xiii.  21 

Burlesque,  two  kinds,  Sp.  viii.  249  ;  burlesque  au- 
thors tlie  delight  of  ordinary  readers,  xii.  616.625; 
burlesque  humour,  616 ;  ancient  and  modem  com- 
pired.  Ad.  xxi.  133 

Burlington,  Earl  of,  his  saying  on  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Paul's,  Wor.  xxii.  50 

Burns,  llobert,  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  account  of/ 
Loun.  xxxi.  97 
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fiurnet^  Br.^  wme  passages  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth  considered^  Sp.  vi.  143.  146;  fiate  of^  Id. 
xzvii.  34 
Burnet's  bishop^  hiiStory^  fate  of^  Id.  xxvii.  65 
Barying-^roiind,  on  a  new  plan.  Con.  xxvi.  131 
Snsmess,  learned  men  best  qualified  for  it^  Sp.  xi. 
469 ;  men  of^  generally  erroneous  in  their  simili- 
tudes^ X.  421 ;  the  neglect  of  it  foolish  and  per- 
nicious^ Ram.  xviii.  181, 182;  hi^i^h  and  brilliant 
talents  not  conducive  to  success  in,  Loun.  xxx.  39 ; 
defence  of  literary  pursuits  in  m<?n  of,  xxxi.  100 
Bussy,  D'Amboise,  his  scheme  to  be  taken  notice  of 

at  courts  Sp.  x.  467 
Bustle^ Lady^ner  active  life  in  the  country.  Ram.  x^^'. 
51 ;   character  of  a  bustler,  xxvii.  19  ;  bustle  of 
idleness^  48 ;  misapplied  activity,  Loun.  xxxi.  7^ 
Buflj  Body,  character  of  that  comedy,  Tat.  i.  19 
Bosy^Lady,  described.  Tat.  iv.  248;  Mrs.,  her  sin- 
gular character,  Riun.  xviii.  138 
Busy  world,  divided  into  virtuous  and  vicious,  Sp. 

xu.  624 
But,  the  particle,  used  too  frequently.  Tat.  i.  38 
Button,  Daniel,  his  complaint  concerning  twisting 

off  buttons.  Guar.  xiv.  85 ;  not  eloquent,  84 
Butts,  description  and  qualifications  of  them,  Sp.  v. 
47;  adyenture  of  a  butt  on  the  Thames,  vii.  175 


Cacoethes,  or  itch  of  writing,  an  epidemical  distem- 

per,  Sp.  xii.  582 
Cadaroque,  meaning  of  that  word.  Tat.  iii.  I7I ;  to 

whom. applied  by  the  Indian  kings,  ib. 
Cadences  in  poetic  numbers  considered.  Ram.  x vii.  94 
Cadmus,  the  inventor  of  letters,  Wor.  xxii.  24 
Cadogan,  major-general,   at    Brussels,   Tat.  i.  1 ; 

wounded  before  Mons,  ii.  76 
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Caelia,  her  unhappy  marriage  with  Palamede,Tat  W. 
198 ;  the  pretty,  advised  to  hold  her  tongue,  Sp. 
X.  404 ;  why  so  long  a  maid.  Tat.  i.  5 

Caelicola,  wherein  of  the  same  use  to  his  friends  n 
an  angel.  Tat.  iv.  211 

Caesar,  Augustus,  see  Augustus 

Caesar,  Julius,  compared  with  Alexander,  Tat.  1 6; 
his  activity  and  perseverance,  Sp.  ix.  374;  Ws 
character  in  Sallust  chiefly  made  up  of  good  na- 
ture, vii.  169  ;  Mr.  Waller's  opinion  of  him,  224; 
wherein  to  be  imitated,  viii.  231 ;  an  instance  rf 
his  modesty,  vi.  86;  his  behaviour  to  Catullus,  v. 
23 ;  his  reproof  to  an  ill  reader,  vi.  147 ;  ^^ 
quent  saying  of  his,  viii.  256 ;  lost  his  life  \n 
neglecting  the  caution  of  a  Roman  augur,  x.  999; 
an  edition  of  hip  Commentaries,  Clarke's,  ix.  367 

Caius  Gracchus,  regulated  his  voice  by  a  pitch-pif^ 
Sp.  vii.  228 

Calamities,  the  general  source  of  them.  Guar.  xiii.l; 
very  rarely  can  be  distinguished  from  blessings, 
Sp.  xi.  483  ;  the  merit  of  suffering  patiently  under 
them,  ix.  312 ;  distributed,  xii.  558,  559 ;  whim- 
sical, 558.     See  Afflictions,  Anxieties. 

Calculation,  moral  uses  of.  Look.  xxxv.  25 

Caligula,  his  nurse'accustomcd  herself  to  moisten  her 
nipples  with  blood,  Sp.  viii.  246 ;  his  monstrous 
wish,  V.  16,  viii.  246 

Calistlienes,  his  wit  accompanied  with  sound  judge- 
ment, Sp.  x.  422 

Callicoat,  acquitted  in  the  Court  of  Honour,  Tat.  iv. 
,  259 

Calliope,  a  romantic  poetess,  history  of,  Ob.  xxxii- 

^-7  .       ..     ■      . 

Calumny,  a  great  offence,  Sp.  xii.  504 ;  ill  effects  or 
it,  X.  451 ;  rules  against  it,  xii.  .'>94 

Cambray,  Archbishop  of,  account  of  his  work  on  the 
vExistcnce  of  God,  Guar.  xiv.  69 ;  his  education  of 
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a  daughter  recommended^  Sp.  vi.  95 ;    on  his 

TeJemachus,  Tat.  iii.  156 ;  the  cause  of  his  dis- 

gmoe>  Guar.  xiii.  48 
amlHrick>  the  linen-draper,  indicted  in  the  Court  of 

Honour,  Tat.  iv.  259 

Bmhridge,  mathematical  studies  too  much  prized 
at.  Con.  xxvi.  107 

unilla  in  Virgil,  a  true  woman  in  one  particular, 
8p.  V.  15 ;  exit  of  the  person  who  performed  that 
daracter  in  the  opera.  Tat.  i.  20 ;  applauded  at 
Venice,  Sp.  x.  443 ;  her  affected  disrelish  of  her 
own  sex.  Ram.  xvii.  1 15 

umllus,  his  behaviour  to  his  son  endears  the  ties  of 
Uood,  Sp.  viii.  263 

tmp,  wherein  the  best  school,  Sp.  xii.  566 
impaign,  character  of  that  poem.  Tat.  ii.  43 
Qipbdl,  the  dumb  fortune-teUer,  Sp.  xi.  474 
acrum,  his  merit.  Tat.  i.  24 
adidus,  a  generous  character,  misfortunes  of.  Ad. 
KX.62 

adour,  the  benefit  of  it,  Sp.  ix.  382 
ne,  worn  out  of  affectation.  Tat.  ii.  77 ;  petition 
JO  wear  one,  80 ;  different  in  their  kinds  and  valu«, 
ii.  142 ;  trials  concerning  them,  Sp.  vi.  103 
oidia,  an  antiquated  beauty,  Sp.  viii.  301 
it,  the  original  and  signification  of  it,  Sp.  vi.  147; 
>f  modern  men  of  wit.  Tat.  i.  2 
itabrigius,  his  character,  Wor.  xxiii.  92 
atilenus,  the  low  taste  of.  Ram.  xviii.  177 
pacities  of  children  not  duly  considered  in  their 
education,  Sp.  viii.  307 

price  often  supplies  the  place  of  reason,  Sp.  vii.  191 
^oles,  a  decoration  on  the  heads  of  the  ladies, 
Jkm.  xxvi.  112 

ptator,  a  legacy-hunter,  history  of.    Ram.  xviii. 
197, 198 
razan^  the  avaricious,  an  eastern  story.  Ad.  xxi<  132 
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Carbuncle^  Dr.^  his  dye^  Sp.  v.  52;   a  cbancteri 

Wor.  xxiii.  90 
Cardan^  what  he  says  of  the  affliction  of  loye,  ChttX' 

xiii.  7 
Cards>  take  the  place  of  poetry.  Tat.  i.  1 ;  My  of. 

Ram.  xvi.  15^  see  Gaming ;  absurdity  dP  frerong 

at  them^  Wor.  xxii.  7 ;  innocent  and  uaefbl,  ib.; 

the  grand  inducement  for  people's  coming  to  towi, 

xxiii.  104;  ill  consequences  of,  xxiv.  177;  Swb  ■ 

day  the  most  convenient  day  for,  179 ;  all^gonctl 

meaning  of,  167 ;  intended  duty  on  taken  into 

consideration,  179 
Care,  what  man  has  most,  Sp.  xii.  574 ;  what  on^ 

to  be  the  chief  care,  vi.  122 ;  not  to  be  sot  rid  d, 

by  aspiring  to  greatness,  Wor.  xxiv.  174 
Care,  Dorothy,  complaint  of.  Guar.  xv.  171 
Cardess,  Frai^,  opposed  to  Fop  Nice,  Tat  1 14 
Careless  Husband,  a  comedy  bom  withiia  the  theatre^ 

Tat.  iii.  182 
Caricatures,  what,  Sp.  xi.  537 
Cameades,  tlie  philosopher,  his  definition  of  beautf» 

Sp.  vi.  144 
Carte,  the  historian,  his  knowledge  of  8omebody> 

Wor.  xxii.  24 
Cartes,  Des,  see  Dos  Cartes. 
Cartesian  accounts   for   the  ideas   formed  in  the 

fancy  by  a  single  circumstance  in  the  memorj, 

Sp.  X.  417 
Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  described,  Sp.  vii.  226; 

viii.  244 
Case,  Dr.,  got  more  by  a  short  distich  than  Mr. 

Dryden  gained  by  all  his  writings.  Tat.  iv.  240 
Cases  in  love,  answered,  Sp.  xii.  614 
Casimir  Liszinski,  a  Polisn  atheist,  the  manner  of 

his  punishment,  Sp.  x.  389 
Cassius,  Cains,  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  temper  inlu« 

childhood,  Sp.  vii.  157 
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a8t6bella>  an  eminent  prude^  Tat.  ill.  126 
BStOian  husband  and  wife,  their  story  a  caution  to 
the  iair  sex,  Sp.  vii.  198 
istle-builder,  who,  Sp.  vii.  167 
It,  a  great  contributor  to  harmony,  Sp.  ix.  361 ; 
speculations  on  an  old  and  young  cat,  xii.  626. 
See  Antipathies. 

itHine,  Tully's  character  of  him,  Sp.  if..  386 
it-cail^  a  dissertation  on  that  instrument,  Sp.  ix. 
361 

(to,  an  instance  of  his  probity,  Sp.  xii.  557 ;  a 
beauty  in  his  character.  Tat.  iii.  112 ;  respect  paid 
him  at  the  theatre,  Sp.  x.  446 ;  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  xi.  537 ;  seriously  main« 
tained  a  philosophical  rant,  viii.  243 ;  Sallust's 
remarks  on  him,  255 

ito  Junior,  his  advice  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  Tat.  iv. 
195 

ito,  the  tragedy,  commended.  Guar.  xiii.  33.  43, 
xiv.  59;  b^utiful  similes  in  it,  64;  prologue  and 
epilogue  to,  xiii.  33 

ttullus's  lampoon  on  Julius  Caesar,  Sp.  v.  23 
ive  of  Trophonius  described,  Sp.  xii.  598 ;  experi- 
ments tried  there,  599 

inetic,  colonel,  severe  remarks  of,  on  the  age, 
Loun.  XXX.  4.  6.  14.  31 — 33;  the  clergyman 
of  his  parish,  40 ;  visit  i&om  his  relation,  xxxi.  95 
mtion,  its  connexion  with  hope.  Ram.  xvii.  119 
ixtcm,  a  translator,  as  well  as  printer.  Id.  xxvii.  69 
abes^  table  of,  a  beautiful  allegory.  Tat.  iii.  161 
icil^  sir  William's,  letter  to  sir  Henry  Norris,  Wor. 
zxiii.  7^ 

damico,  his  will.  Tat.  iv.  261 
Blibacy,  a  great  evil  to  a  nation,  Sp.  xi.  528,  Tat. 
iv.  2ol.     See  Augustus,  Bachelors. 
eiimena,  loses  her  lover  by  displaying  too  rnucb^ 
Wor.  xxii.  39 
OL.  XXXYIIl.  £ 
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Censor,  necessity  of  the  office.  Tat.  iii.  144;  Romiii 
and  British  censors  compared,  iii.  162;  of  mar- 
riages, Sp.  viii.  308 ;  of  small  wares,  v.  16 
Censure,  grievous  to  human  nature.  Guar.  xv.l35; 
a  tax,  by  whom  and  for  what  paid  to  the  public, 
Sp.  vi.  101 ;  how  borne  by  phildsophers.  Guar.  xv. 
185;  should  not  mislead  us,  Sp.  xii.  610;  cen- 
surers  punished  severely  after  death.  Tat.  iii.  156; 
fondness  for  censure  derived  from  an  imagiiKd 
superiority.   Ram.   xvi.  2 ;   when  equitable  ud 
laudable,  50 
Cento  on  Shakspeare's  birth-day,  Wor.  xxiv.  179 
Ceremony,  invention  and  use  of  it.  Tat.  i.  30 ;  in- 
conveniences attending  it,  Sp.  vi.  119 
Cervantes,  Michael,  his  discerning  spirit,"Tat  iii.  178 
Cestus  of  Venus  described.  Tat.  iii.  147 
Chair,  mathematical,  Sp.  ir,  25 ;  elbow,  for  wioit 
purpose.  Tat.  iv.  268 ;  complaint  of  a  chairman, 
Id.  xxvii.  28 
Challenge,  the  style  of  it,  Tat.  i.  25 ;  sober  chal- 
lenges, Guiir.  XV.  129;  articles  of  war  respecting* 
Ad.  XX.  70  ;  form  of.  Con.  xxv.  31 
Chambermaids,  their  complaints,  Sp.  ix.  366 
Chamont,  his  saying  of  Monimia's  misfortune,  Sp. 

x.  395  ;  his  character  of  the  male  sex,  vii.  198 
Chancery  court,  why  erected,  Sp.  xii.  564 
Chances,  a  comedy,  character  of,  Tat.  iv.  191 
Chanticleer,  Job,  his  petition.  Tat.  iii.  134.    See 

Cock-fighting. 
Chaplains,  a  discourse  concerning  them.  Tat  iv* 
255 ;  to  persons  of  quality  ought  to  be  respected, 
Guar.  XV.  166;  appointed  by  stewards,  Sp.  xii- 
609 ;  a  chaplain  ill  used.  Guar.  xv.  163 ;  da- 
racter  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  chaplain,  Sp.  vi 
106  ;  sea  chaplains.  Con.  xxvi.  84 
Cha])€l-clork,  explained,  Tut.  ii.  72 ;  caught  in  » 
garret,  69 
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ee-house,  characters  at^  Con.  xxv.  1 
rhich  the  most  odious  in  human  nature^ 
i9;  characters  in  romances  should  be 
K)d,  Ram.  xvi.  4 ;  the  general  inclina- 
•y  those  of  others  considered,  xviii.  164; 
frequently  mistaken.  Ad.  xix.  16;  na- 
ince  and  England  compared,  Mir.  xxviii. 
drawing  characters  in  writing,  31 ;  de- 
»y  trifles,  Loun.  xxx.  1 2 ;  by  hats,  ib. 
1  the  fashionable  follies  of  modern  life, 
.100 

irtue  of  the  heart,  Guar.  xv.  166 ;  the 
:orious,  Sp.  vii.  177;  a  proof  of  the  di- 
the  Christian  religion.  Guar.  xv.  126 ; 
led  charity  of  Nestor  Ironside,  166 ;  to 
ed  by  justice.  Ram.  xvii.  81  :  public 
Wor.  xxiv.  170 ;  no  such  thing  as  post- 
larity,  ib. ;  charities  and  hospitals.  Id. 
vhat,  89 ;  charity  balls.  Look,  xxxvi.  41 
ols  recommended.  Guar.  xiv.  105 ;  great 
•f  true  public  spirit,  Sp.  viii.  294 ;  ought 
iraged,  x.  430 

.picture  of,  with  the  book  of  Psalms 
It,  Sp.  V.  .58 ;  a  review  of  events  in  his 
xxxiii.  54 

his  gaieties  and  familiarities,  Sp.  vi.  78, 
is  present  to  the  Ugly  Club,  vi.  78 ;  his 
.6  propagation  of  wantonness,  Wor.  xxii. 

Great,  his  behaviour  to  his  secretary, 
a  love  with  his  daughter,  Sp.  vii.  J 81 
weden,  a  great  projector,  Ad.  xxi.  99 
toyman,  his  great  genius  in  canes  and 
s.  Tat.  iii.  142 

id  IMaria,   history  of.    Ad.  xx.  54 — 56 
n,  character  of,  Ram.  xviii.  177 
r.,  a  merchant,  his  character  and  wealth, 
e2 
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Guar.  xiii.  9 ;  borrowed  many  of  his  maxims  fsm 
Mons.  Colbert,  52 
Charybdis,  her  disposition  to  profuse  expenses,  Ram. 

xvii.  115 
Chastity,  the  noblest  male  qualification.  Guar.  xuL 
45;  the  greatest  point  of  honour  in  women,  Sp. 
vi.  99;  its  value  instanced  in  Scipio,  Tat.  ii.  68; 
how  esteemed  by  the  heathens,  Sp.  xii.  579 ;  chaft' 
tity  of  renown,  xi.  480 ;  in  a  wife,  an  overvalue 
for  it  apt  to  make  her  forgetful  of  the  other  vir- 
tues, Wor.  xxii.  57 
Charms,  none  can  supply  the  place  of  virtue,  Sp.  x. 

395.     See  Beauty. 
Chatham,  Lord,  compared  with  Crassus,  Look.  xxrr. 

12 
Chaubert,  the  misanthrope,  diary  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  15, 16 
Chaucer,  a  translator  of  Boethius,  Id.  xxvii.  69 
Cheerfulness  considered  in  its  natural  state,  Sp.  x. 
387 ;  when  a  moral  virtue,  ib. ;  how  attained^  vl 
143 ;  advantages  to  health,  x.  387 ;  wherein  pre- 
fiprable  to  mirth,  ix.  381 ;  when  worse  than  folly 
or  madness,  ib. ;  necessary  in  a  married  state,  Tai 
iv.  192.     See  Goodnature. 
Cheating,  excusable  in  all  vocations,  Wor.  xxiv.  184 
Cheheristany,  princess  of  the  genies,  her  marriage 

*id  reasonable  request,  Wor.  xxii.  40. 
Cherubim,  what  the  rabbins  say  they  are,  Sp.  xii- 

600 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  letter  on  the  doctrines  of,  IMir. 

xxviii.  35 
Chevy  Chacc,  a  criticism  on  that  ballad,  Sp.  vi.  70. 7^ 
Chezluy,  Jean,  his  letter  to  king  Pharamond,  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  honours  at  court,  Sp.  xi.  480 
Chicken,  a  modern  diet.  Tat.  iii.  148 
Childhood,  second,  school  of,  Look,  xxxvii.  81 
Children,  a  multitude  of  them  one  of  the  blessings 
of  the  married  state,  Sp.  xi.  500 ;  the  duty  they 
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we  their  parents^  x.  426 ;  their  obedience  the 
asis  of  all  government^  vii.  189 ;  manner  of  nurs- 
igthem^  Tat.  i.  15 ;  abuses  in  nursing  them^  Sp. 
in.  246;  mistakes  in  the  education  of  British 
dldren^  vii.  157>  see  Education ;  ill  education 
*  children  &tal^  Sp.  x.  426 ;  their  capacities  not 
ily  regarded^  viii.  307 ;  a  scheme  to  provide  for 
Bm,  Tat.  iv.  261.  See  Bastards. 
diftr  in  the  Wood^  an  old  ballad^  commended^ 
).  vi.  85 

• 

la^  emperor  of^  honours  none  till  after  deaths 
liar.  xiv.  96 

la  women  cannot  afford  to  cure  the  vapours  gratis^ 
>.  ix.  336.    See  Idols. 

Bse  punishment  of  parricide^  Sp.  vii.  189  ;  per- 
ndicular  writing  of,  v.  60 ;  why  they  laugh  at 
r  gardens,  x.  414;  ornaments,  all  of  our  own  in- 
ation,  Wor.  xxii.  12 

-chat  Club  congratulate  the  Spectator  on  the  use 
his  tongue,  Sp.  xii.  560 
5,  love  of  her  makes  coxcombs.  Tat.  i.  4 ;  the 
tunate  disappointed,  iv.  207 
olate,  a  great  heater  of  the  blood  in  women,  Sp. 
365 

-houses,  characters  at.  Con.  xxv.  19 
oaylus*  story  of  Aristophanes,  Sp.  x.  464 
tian  religion,  proofs  and  advantages  of,  Sp.  vii'. 
%  213,  Guar.  xiii.  21,  xv.  126;  advantages  of 
ifessing  it,  xiv.  88;  much  above  philosophy,  Sp. 
.  634;  the  only  system  which  can  produce  con- 
it,  574;  promotes  friendship.  Guar.  xv.  126; 
»posal  for  abolishing.  Con.  xxv.  26 ;  miracles, 
course  against  them,  Ob.  xxxii.5;  defended,  11 ; 
rality  of,  xxxiii.  61  ;  arguments  for  the  evi-i 
ices  of,  62 — 66 

tianity-mongers,  petition  of.  Look,  xxxvi.  40 

e3 
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Christmas  Eve^  Tat.  iii.  Ill  j  gambols^  Sp.  viii.! 
Christmas,. how  observed  by  our  ancestors,  Wor. 
xxiii.  104;  why  neglected  at  present,  ib.;  heydays, 
revolutions  occasioned  by,  99 ;  celebration  of,  Con. 
XXV.  48 ;  Christmas  boxes,  ib. 

Chronogram,  a  piece  of  false  wit,  Sp.  v.  60 

Chryso-magnet,  Guar.  xiv.  122 

Church,  Christian,  divine  order  and  economy  of, 
Guar.  xiv.  60 ;  excellent  rules  of  the  churdi  of 
England  recommended  to  practice,  74 ;  the  word 
misapplied,  80;  wherein  the  term  wants  explana- 
tion, it).;  not  so  much  i&equented  as  Powel's pup- 
pet-show, Sp.  V.  14 ;  indecent  and  irregular  be- 
haviour at  church  reproved,  53,  viii.  242,  x.  460, 
xii.  630,  Tat.  iii.  140;  salutations  there  improper, 
indecent,  and  impertinent,  Sp.  viii.  259 ;  custom 
of  going  to  it  in  the  days  of  Christianity,  Wor.  xxii. 
21 ;  country  churches,  state  of.  Con.  xxvi.  134. 

Church  musicians  advised,  Sp.  ix.  338  ;  mutes  cen- 
sured. Tat  iv.  841 ;  thermometer,  when  invented, 
220 

Church  work,  slow  work,  Sp.  ix.  383 

Church-yard,  the  country  'Change  on  Sunday,  Sp. 
vi.  122 

Chymists  use  a  whimsical  jargon,  Sp.  x.  426 

Cibber,  Colley,  a  celebrated  comedian,  Sp.  ix.  370; 
Tat.  iii.  182 ;  his  manner  of  taking  an  audience, 
Sp.  xi.  546;  his  attempt  to  reform  the  stage,  Wor. 
xxii.  6 

Cicero,  his  genius,  Sp.  x.  404;  the  oracle's  advice  to 
him,  ib.;  entertainment  found  in  his  philosophical 
works,  V.  61 ;  his  letters  to  his  wife.  Tat.  iii.  159; 
what  he  says  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  Sp.  x.436; 
a  punster,  v.  61 ;  his  saying  concerning  scandal,  x- 
427;  extraordinarily  superstitious,  xi.505;  his  de- 
sire of  glory,  xii.  554,  see  TuUy ;  his  reflections  on 
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vanity  of  transitory  applause^  Ram.  xviii.  118 ;  on 
the  importance  of  being  acquainted  with  past  trans- 
actions^ 154;  his  declaration  concerning  Plato^ 
Wor.  xxiii.  90 

Circumi^ection  water,  BickcrstaiF's,  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  it.  Tat.  i.  2.  34 

Citizens  and  cits,  their  peculiar  opportunity,  Sp.  ix. 
346;  distinguished  from  cits.  Tat.  i.  25 ;  cit's  diary 
for  Sunday,  Con.  xxv.  26 ;  country  box,  a  poem, 
xxvi.  135;  portrait  of  a  citizen  on  horseback,  Ob. 
xxxii«  3 

City  lovers  unreasonable,  Sp.  vii.  155;  politicians  re- 
proved. Tat.  iii.  155 ;  shower  poetically  described, 
IV.  238 ;  effect  of  great  cities  on  manners,  Loun. 
xxxi.  54 

Civility  and  good-breeding,  not  synonymous  terms, 
Wor.  xxiv.  148 ;  England  the  seat  of  civility,  but 
not  of  good-breeding,  ib. 

Clarendon>  earl  of,  a  reflection  of  his,  Sp.  xi.  485 ; 
a  troublesome  curious  person  described  by  him, 
X.  439 ;  excellence  of  his  history  of  the  rebellion. 
Ram.  xvii.  122 ;  publication  of.  Id.  xxvii.  65 

Ckirinda,  a  letter  from,  concerning  scandal  amongst 
the  ladies.  Guar.  xiv.  83 ;  an  idol,  in  what  man- 
ner worshipped,  Sp.  vi.  73 ;  makes  an  ill  choice 
of  a  lover.  Tat.  iv.  247 ;  her  amour  with  Antoine, 
Wor.  xxiii.  79 

Clarissa,  love  of  her  makes  madmen.  Tat.  i.  4;  a 
novel,  remarks  on,  Ob.  xxxii.  27 

dark,  Mrs.  Margaret,  remnant  of  a  love-letter  to 
her,  Sp.  ix.  324 

Classics,  necessity  of  studying  them.  Guar.  xiv.  86 ; 
wherein  the  editors  of  them  are  faulty,  Sp.  xi.  470 

Claudian,  Strada's,  Guar.  xiv.  115,  119;  his  court 
of  Venus,  xv.  127 ;  Pluto's  speech  to  Proserpine 
from  him,  164 

Cleanliness^  a  mark  of  politeness^  Sp.  xii.  631 ; 
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typifies  inward  parity^  ib. ;  the  foster-mother  «f 
love,  ibid.     See  Decency,  Sloven. 

Cleanthes,  an  example  of  talents  misapplied,  Sp.  x. 
404;  Cleanthe,  an  unfortunate  French  lady,  t. 
15 

Clement,  Thomas's,  proposal 'to  provide  for  chil- 
dren. Tat.  iv.  261 

Cleobulus,  his  maxim  on  the  excellence  of  medio- 
crity. Ram.  xvi.  38 

Cleomines,  tragedy  of,  wherein  faulty.  Guar.  xiv. 
110 

Cleomira,  confined  for  painting  her  fsLce,  Tat.  ii.  61 

Cleopatra,  description  of  her  sailing  ddwn  the  Cyd- 
nus,  Sp.  x.  400 

Cleora,  letter  from,  on  gaming,  Ram.  xvi.  15 

Clergyman,  a  member  of  the  Spectator  club,  ^  t. 
2 ;  character  for  a  good  one,  vi.  106,  Tat  ii«  72, 
iii.  114;  respect  due  to  clergymen,  ii.  68,  Gmr. 
xiii.  3 ;  considered  as  philosophers,  xv.  130 ;  the 
end  they  should  propose  to  themselves,  xiii.  3, 13; 
their  credit  undermined,  1  ;  a  three-fold  division 
of  them  in  military  order,  Sp.  v.  21 ;  abused, 
Guar.  xiv.  80 ;  deficient,  Tat.  ii.  66.  68. 70—72; 
wherein  their  discourses  may  receive  addition,  Sp. 
xii.  633,  Tat.  ii.  66  ;  their  laziness  the  principfll 
cause  of  dissensions,  66.  68 ;  the  vanity  of  some 
of  them  wearing  scarfs  and  powdered  wigs,  Sp. 
xii.  609,  Tat.  iv.  270,  see  Chaplain,  Parson;  coun- 
try, state  of.  Con.  xxvi.  134 ;  qualifications  requir- 
ed in  a  country  clergyman  by  his  patron,  Loun. 
xxx.  40 ;  amiable  picture  of  one,  ib. ;  letters  high- 
ly honourable  to  the  character  of  the  clergy.  Look. 
XXXV.  32 ;  clerical  fops,  xiii.  57 
Clerk  of  a  church  reproved.  Tat.  ii.  69 ;  the  term 
explained,  72 ;  parish  clerks,  advice  to,  Sp.  ix.372 
Clidemira,  a  woman  of  distinction.  Tat.  i.  34 
Clients,  see  Patrons. 
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9iff^  Nat.^  advertdses  for  a  lottery  ticket^  Sp.  vii. 

191 
^Climacterics  of  the  mind^  Ram.  xviii.  152 
/limate^  British^  inconstant^  Guar.  xiv.  122;  re« 

marks  on,  various^  Mir.  xxviii.  18 
^lincli  of  Bamet,  Sp.  v.  24.  31 
3oe,  the  idiot,  Sp.  x.  466 

lothier  of  the  mind  and  body,  letter  from^  Con. 
xxyi.  77 

3own^  diaracter  of  one.  Guar.  xv.  162 
lab  law,  a  convincing  argument,  Sp.  viii.  239 
Hubs^  nocturnal  assemblies  so  called,  Sp.  v.  9  ;  in- 
stitution  and  use  of  them^  ib.  and  xi.  474 ;  origin 
and  names  of  several,  v.  9 ;  the  Amorous,  30 ; 
Beef-steak^  9 ;  Chit-chat,  xii.  560 ;  Everlastings 
yi.  72 ;  fox-hunters',  proposed,  xi.  474 ;  Fringe-i 
fflove  clubs  V.  30 ;  account  of  the  Hebdomadal^ 
43 ;  Hen-peck't,  xi.  474 ;  Kit  Cat,  v.  9 ;  Lazy, 
ix.  320 ;  Lawyers',  372 ;  Little  Club,  Guar.  xiv. 
91,  92;  Mohocks,  Sp.  ix.  324;  Moving,  372; 
October,  v.  9;  Rattling,  xii.  630;  She-romp 
dub,  vii.  217 ;  Sighing,  v.  30 ;  Silent,  Guar.  xiv. 
121 ;  Spectator's  club,  Sp.  v.  1,  2 ;  a  club  at  Ox- 
ford for  re-hearing  the  Spectator,  xii.  553 ;  Tall 
dub.  Guar.  xiv.  108;  Terrible  dub,  xv.  143; 
Two-penny,  Sp.  v.  9 ;  Ugly,  17  ;  difficulties  met 
with  in  the  Ugly  club,  vi.  78 ;  Widows'  club,  xii. 
661 ;  rulers  of  clubs  great  tyrants,  xi.  508 ;  of 
antiquaries.  Ram.  xviii.  177 ;  mischiefs  of  dis- 

Euting  clubs.  Ad.  xix.  10.  13 ;  jollity  of  a  club 
ow  disturbed,  Wor.  xxii.  42 ;  description  of  one, 
xxiii.  90.;  of  learned  men.  Id.  xxvii.  78;  the 
Looker-On's  club.  Look.  xxxv.  3.  24.  et  passim. 
QBches,  vanity  of  riding  in  them  exposed.  Tat.  iii. 
144 ;  why  they  should  be  taxed,  and  ought  to  be 
called  in,  ib. ;  young  gentlemen  censured  for 
riding  in  them,  Sp.  xi.  526 ;  reproved  for  driv- 
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ingthem^  Guar.  xiii.  14;  an  intrigue  managed  by 
means  of  a  coach^  ib.^  see  Stage  coach ;  neces- 
sary to  be  provided  with  horses^  Id.  xxidi.  54 
Coachmen^  hackney^  some  of  their  artifices^  Sp.  xL 

515 
Coach-paintings  a  method  to  make  it  useful^  Tat. 

iii.  144 
Coals,  see  JBribery. 

Coat,  fine,  when  to  be  esteemed  a  livery,  Sp.  viL  168 

Cobbler,  on  Ludgate-hill,  his  contrivance  to  gratify 

his  pride.  Tat.  iii.  127 ;  Spanish,  his  argument 

to  reclaim  a  profligate  son,  Sp.  xii.  630 

Cock-fighting,  a  barbarous  custom.  Guar.  xiv.  61. 

See  Chanticleer. 
Cocking,  a  precaution  against  it.  Guar.  xiii.  14 
Cockle-shells,  affronted.  Guar.  xiv.  95.     See  Gim- 

crack. 
Coflec*  house  debates,  seldom  regular  or  methodical, 
Sp.  xi.  476 ;  disputes,  vii.  197 ;  idols  not  to  be 
aflronted,  155  ;  Hars,  two  sorts  of  them,  xi.  521 
potentates  and  tyrants  at  different  hours,  v.  49 
impertinents  reproved,  vi.  87.  145,  vii.  148.  188 
remarks  to  St.  James's  coffee-house  advertised,  v. 
24 ;  characters  at  various,  Con.  xxv.  1 
Coffin-maker,  advertisement  of.  Look.  xxxv.  29 
Coins,  whimsical  taste  for,  Id.  xxvii.  56 
Coke,  Lord,  singular  marginal  note  of.  Ad.  xxi.  130 
Colbert,  Mens.,  his  conversation  with  the  French 
king,  concerning  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  Guar, 
xiii.  52 
Colchester,  corporation  of,  their  offer  to  JMr.  Bicker- 
staff,  Tat.  iii.  118 
Cold  bath  recommended.  Guar.  xiv.  102 
Collectors,  pride  of.  Id.  xxvii.  56.     See  Virtuosi. 
Colleges,  chiefly  erected  on  religious  consideration?, 

Guar.  xiv.  62 
Colours,  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  Sp.  x.  413 ;  speak 
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aU  languages^  416 ;  the  eye  takes  xniBt  delight  in 
them^  412  ;  why  the  poets  borrow  ^iost  epithets 
&wn  them^  ib. 
Comedians^  animal^  proposal  tp  improve.  Ad.  xix.  19 
Comedy,  in  what  manner  it  ridicules,  Sp.  viii.  249  ; 
on  the  composition  of.  Ram.  xvii.  125 ;  ancient 
and  modem  compared.  Ad.  xxi.  133;  observa- 
tions on,  Loun.  xxx.  49 ;  moral  effects  of,  50 
Comedies^  £nglish,  generally  vicious,  Sp.  x.  446 
Comfort,  what,  and  where  found,  Sp.  vii.  196;  an 
attendant  on  patience,  xi.  501 ;  essay  on.  Look. 
xxxvi.  59 
Comet,  a  prodigious  one,  in  1680,  Guar.  xiv.  103 
Comma,  Mrs.,  a  subtle  casuist.  Tat.  iii.  166 
Commandments  made  for  the  vulgar.  Guar.  xiii.  26 
Commendation,  only  despised  when  we  cease  to  de- 
serve it,  Sp.  x.  467 ;  generally  followed  by  de- 
traction, ix.  348 ;  of  one's  self,  when  necessary. 
Tat.  ii.  91 ;  false  claims  to  it  censured.  Ram.  xviii. 
189 
Commentaries,  Caesar's,  splendid  edition  of,  Sp.  ix. 

367 

Commerce,  advantages  of  extending  it,  Sp.  v.  21,  vi. 
69 ;  flourishes  by  multitudes,  v.  21 ;  a  goddess  in 
the  region  of  liberty.  Tat.  iii.  161 ;  commercial 
triendship,  wherein  preferable  to  generosity,  Sp. 
ix.  346 

Commodus,  the  Roman  emperor,  education  of,  Sp. 
vi.  127 

Common  fame,  vision  of.  Guar.  xiv.  QQ 

Common  prayer,  excellency  of  it,  Sp.  vi.  147 ;  ad- 
vice to  the  readers  of  it,  ib.    Tat.  ii.  QQ,  iv.  230 

Commonwealth  of  Amazons,  Sp.  x.  433 ;  the  ruins 
of  a  commonwealth.  Tat.  iii.  161 

Comus,  the  god  of  revels,  described,  Sp.  x.  425 

Companions,  what  sort  most  desirable.  Tat.  ii.  45, 
iii.  108 ;  essential  qualities,  iv.  244 ;  different 
classes  of,  described.  Ram.  x^nii.  188 
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Company^  choice  of^.  Sp.  x.  424;  its  greatest  per* 
fection^  Tat.  iv.  219 ;  indirect  quarreuing  in*  cen- 
sured^ Ad.  xix.  33 ;  good  and  bad^  perpetual  war: 
£ire  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  125 ;  good  company^  Con.  xxv. 
57;  low  company^  xxvi.  132;  miscmefB  of  good 
company.  Id.  xxvii.  53,  Mir.  Xxix.  64 

Comparison  in  Homer  and  Milton  defended,  Sp.  viiL 
303.  See  Similitudes. 

Compassion,  the  exercise  of  it  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  calamities  of  life,  Sp.  vii.  169  ;  how  moved  is 
men  and  women,  x.  397^  Tat.  ii.  68 ;  instanced 
in  a  passage  of  Macbeth,  ib. ;  civilises  human 
nature,  Sp.  x.  397;  often  tl^  weakest  part  about 
us.  Tat.  i.  41. 

Competency,  a  guide  in  the  temple  of  ATarioe,  Tat 
iii.  123 

Competitions,  often  supported  by  interest  and  envy,    < 
Ram.  xviii.  183 ;  influence  of,  ib. 

Complacency,  a  guide  in  the  temple  of  Hymen,  Tat 
iii.  120 ;  advantages  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  3o. 

Complainers,  their  importunity.  Tat.  iii.  146;  re- 
presented as  the  screech-owls  of  mankind.  Bam. 
xvi.  59 

Complaints  concerning  reformation.  Tat.  ii.  96;  on 
the  conduct  of  others,  what  principles  will  sup- 
port our  claims  to.  Ram.  xvi.  50 

Complaisance,  generally  useful  in  convers8tion» 
Guar.  XV.  162 ;  what  kind  of  it  peculiar  to  courte, 
Sp.  X.  394 ;  necessary  in  a  married  state.  Tat.  iii* 
149 ;  generally  necessary.  Ram.  xvi.  56 

Compliments  in  discourse  considered,  Sp.  vi.  108; 
exchange  of,  vii.  155 

Composition  necessary  to  intellectual  acooDplisli'' 
ment.  Ad.  xx.  85;  mock  pathos  in,  exfosA 
Look,  xxxvi.  64 

Concave,  why  that  figure  has  a  great  air  in  aidu' 
tecture,  Sp.  x.  415 
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ionoealiiient^  a  great  help  to  fancy^  Wor.  xxm,  7B 
kmd6,  prince  of^  his  face  like  that  of  an  eagle>  Sp. 
Yi.m 

bnduct^  absurdity  of^  whence  arising^  Ram.  xviii. 
135 

bnfectioner^  a  saying  of  one^  Wor.  xxii.  6 
onfederacies^  difficulty  of  forming.  Ad.  xx.  45 
(mfidence^  dangerous  to  the  ladies^  Sp.  x.  395 ;  in- 
conveniences of^  Ram.  xvi.  43 
onfidents  of  ladies  of  mischievous  consequence^  Sp. 
▼i.  118;  faithless^  Con.  xxvi.  119 
ongreve^   Mr.,  characters  by  him.  Guar.  xiv.  85, 
115;  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.  133;  meeting  with 
Voltaire,  Con.  xxvi.  114 

onjugal  affection.  Tat.  iii.  114;  the  highest  re- 
finement, Sp.  xi.  525 

(mnecte,  Hiomas,  a  zealous  preacher  against  wo- 
men's commodes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Sp. 
▼i.  98. 

(mnoisseur,  life  of  Mr.  Town,  the  author.  Con. 
XXV.  6 ;  reception  of,  29 :  subjects,  xxvi.  71 ; 
study,  88;  reception  of,  and  fiarewell,  139,  140 
dnnoisseurs,  dishonesty  of.  Con.  xxv.  18 
onquest,  Deborah,  a  member  of  the  widow's  club, 
iSp.  xii.  561 

onquests,  the  variety  of  them,  Sp.  vii.  180 
onscience  described.  Tat.  ii.  48 ;  to  the  soul  what 
health  is  to  the  body,  Guar.  xv.  135 ;  should  be 
the  measure  of  ambition,  Sp.  vii.  188 ;  the  effi- 
cacy and  the  force  of  it  in  the  hour  of  death.  Guar. 
XV.  135 ;  remonstrances  of,  universal.  Ad.  xix. 
20 ;  essay  on.  Con.  xxv.  28 
msequence,  the  vanity  and  affectation  of  being  a 
man  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  133 

cmsolation  under  afflictions,  how  obtained.  Ram. 
xvi.  52 ;  when  to  be  drawn  from  a  view  of  the  af- 
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fictions  of  others^  ib. ;  its  useful  influence  against 
the  depressions  of  melancholy^  ib. 

Consort^  female^  described^  Tat.  iii.  157 

Constancy^  necessary  in  the  married  state^  Tat  iv- 
192;  in  sufferings^  the  excellency  of  it^  Sp.  viii. 
237;  constancy  of  the  men  in  the  affiBursofkre 
and  marriage^  Wor.  xxiv.  145 

ConstantiuSj  history  and  character  of^  Ram.  xfiii' 
192 

Constitution^  miseries  of  an  infirm.  Ram.  xvi.  48 

Contemplation,  the  way  to-  the  mountain  of  tbe 
muses,  Sp.  xi.  514 

Contempt,  more  cutting  and  insupportable  than  ca- 
lamities, Sp.  vii.  150 

Content,  see  Grrandeur,  Contentment. 

Contention  described.  Tat.  iii.  120;  between  two 
ladies  for  the  title  of  very  pretty,  i.  34 

Contentment,  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for  in  this 
life,  Sp.  vii.  163 ;  a  saying  of  Aristippus  on  the 
subject;  xii.  574;  recommended.  Ram. xvii.  63; 
religion,  the  only  foundation  of.  Ad.  xix.  32 ;  vir- 
tue of.  Look,  xxxvii.  75 

Contradiction,  an  occasion  of  it.  Tat.  iii.  171 ;  more 
odious  than  flattery,  ib.    See  Flattery. 

Control,  young  lady  impatient  of.  Ram.  xvii.  84 

Controversy,  see  Argument ;  short-lived  fame  of 
the  writers  of,  Ram.  xvii.  106 

Conversation,  what  properly  to  be  understood  bj, 
Sp.  vi.  143 ;  the  virtue  or  it,  xii.  574 ;  good-will 
the  quintessence  of  it.  Tat.  ii.  45;  what  only 
gives  true  relish  to  it,  95  ;  the  most  necessary  ta- 
lent for  it,  i.  21  ;  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  in 
it,  iv.  264  ;  the  noblest  privilege  of  reason.  Guar, 
xiii.  24 ;  an  improvement  of  taste  in  letters,  Sp.  x* 
409 ;  rules  for  it,  vi.  143,  Tat.  iv.  244,  Guar. 
xiii.  24 ;  the  only  means  of  procuring  it,  Sp.  xii. 
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674 ;  the  use  and  abuse  of  it ;  Tat.  iv.  225 ;  a  me- 
dium to  be  observed  in  it,  224 ;  what  it  chiefly 
turns  upon^  246 ;  most  straitened  in  numerous 
assemblies^  Sp.  vi.  68 ;  usually  stuflFed  with  too 
many  compliments,  103 ;  desenbed  by  a  Rosicru- 
dan,  xii.  574 ;  humdrums  in  conversation.  Tat. 
iv.  264 ;  observations  on  conversation  between  men 
and  women,  Sp.  v.  53;  repartees.  Tat.  i.  31 ; 
when  it  makes  us  approach  bhe  degree  of  angels, 
Sp.  vl.  100 ;  wherein  like  the  Romish  religion, 
119;  the  art  of,  difficult  to  be  attained,  Kam. 
xviii.  188;  importance  of  acquiring  it,  177  >  what 
methods  most  proper,  188 ;  errors  in  sentiment 
and  practice  of  conversation,  ib. ;  pleasures  and 
distastes  of  rural  conversation,  xvi.  42, 46 ;  infamy 
of  betraying  private  conversation,  Ad.  xx.  44 :  con- 
versation necessary  to  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment, 85  ;  abuses  of  it,  Wor.  xxii.  27,  xxiii.  94 ; 
hard  words  used  in.  Con.  xxv.  27 ;  essay  on,  xxvi. 
138,  and  punch.  Id.  xxvii.  34  ;  cross-purpose  con- 
versation, Mir.  xxviii.  46;  romancing  m,  xxix. 
62 ;  conversation-piece  at  Vanessa's  house,  Ob. 
xxxii.  17 ;  advantages  of  peace  and  forbearance  in. 
Look.  XXXV.  3 ;  delights  of,  30 
Cooks  of  the  ancients,  their  great  skill,  Wor.  xxii.  20 
Cooper,  Mary,  her  account  of  Mr.  Fitz- Adam's  fall 

from  his  chaise,  Wor.  xxiv.  209 
Copenhagen  described,  Sp.  x.  393,  Tat.  i.  12 
Coppersmith,    that   name   explained.  Tat.  ii.   61 ; 
Harry  and  Will,  their  character  compared  with 
the  sharpers,  57 
Coquetry,  what.  Tat.  i.  27 ;  its  effects  on  a  young 
gentleman,  iii.  107  ;  how  to  overcome  the  power 
of  it,  ib. 
Coquets,  a  mischievous  sect.  Tat.  i.  27,  iii.  126 ; 
labyrinth  of,    120;    compared  to  prudes,    126; 
chaste  jilts,  107 ;  compared  to  kits,   157 ;  great 
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covies  of  them  about  this  town^  Sp.  x.  300  j  die 
present  numerous  race  to  what  owing,  vi.  66 ;  1mn7 
a  coquette  should  paint  herself^  Guar.  xv.  140; 
the  heart  of  a  coquette  dissected,  Sp.  viii.  281; 
story  of  a  coquet  widow.  Tat.  iii.  126 ;  how  they 
behave  at  the  playhouse,  Sp.  vii.  206 ;  to  lie 
looked  on  with  contempt,  172;  dangerous  specks 
of,  Mir.  xxix.  95 
Corbeau,  Renee,  story  of.  Look,  xxxvi.  63 
Corbyn,  Mrs.,  the  conjuror,  her  advertisement,  Mir. 

xxix.  80 
Cordials,  as  pernicious  as  common  gin.  Con.  xxy.  53 
Cordeliers,  story  of  St.  Francis,  their  founds,  Sp. 

viii.  245 
Corinna,  her  manner  of  life  with  Limberham,  Tat. 

ii.  49 
Cornaro,  Lewis,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  boiefit 

of  temperance,  Sp.  vii.  195 
Cornelia,  her  account  of  lady  Bustle,  Ram.  xvi.  51 
Comelii,  way  of  living  in  that  femily,  Sp.  vii.  192 
Cornice,  Bob,  a  house-builder.  Ad.  xx.  53 
Correctness,  modern  notions  of.  Con.  xxvi.  125 
Corruption  renders  a  man  improper  to  be  employed, 
Sp.  xi.  469 ;  an  officer  in  the  temple  of  Avarice, 
Tat.  iii.  123 
Cornwall,  a  tragical  accident  there.  Tat.  ii.  82 
Corpulence,  complaint  against  by  a  chairman.  Id. 

xxvii.  28 
Cosrue,  the  Iman,  a  letter  of,  Ad.  xix.  38 
Cot-queans  described,  Sp.  xi.  482 
Cottilus,  his  great  equanimity,  Sp.  vi.  143 
Covent-garden  society  of  good-natured  ladies.  Con. 
xxv.  49 ;  market,  a  lecture  on.  Look,  xxxvi.  64 
Coverley,  sir  Roger  de,   character  of,    Sp.  v.  2;  a 
humourist,  vi.  106 ;   his  opinion  of  men  of  fine 
parts,  v.  6 ;  his  choice  of  a  chaplain, vi.  106 ;  manage- 
ment of  his  family,  107  ;  account  of  his  ancestors, 
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100 ;  forced  to  have  every  room  in  his  house  ex- 
orcised,  110;  a  great  benefactor  to  his  church, 
112 ;  his  amours  and  character  of  the  widow^  113^ 
118 ;  trophies  of  his  exploits^  115 ;  a  great  fox- 
hanter^  116 ;  his  method  of  supplying  the  county 
with  foxes,  ib. ;  his  good  nature,  ib. ;  his  aver- 
sioii  to  confidents,  108 ;  manner  of  his  reception 
at  the  assizes,  where  he  whispers  the  judge  in  the 
ear,  122 ;  his  head  on  a  sign-post  altered  into  the 
Saracen's  head,  ib. ;  why  a  greater  Tory  in  the 
oountry  than  in  town,  126 ;  his  house-keeping  at 
Christmas,  viii.  269 ;  an  adventure  of  his  when  a 
8chool-boy,  vi.  125 ;  for  the  landed  interest,  1 26, 
vii.  174;  his  adventure  with  gipsies,  vi.  130; 
rarely  sports  near  his  own  seat,  131 ;  dispute  be- 
tween hun  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  vii.  174;  his 
return  to  London,  and  conversation  in  6ray's-lnn 
walks,  and  at  the  coffee-house,  viii.  269 ;  his  in- 
tended generosity  to  the  widow,  295 ;  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  tombs  in  Westminster-Abbey,  ix. 
329 ;  a  great  friend  to  beards,  331 ;  his  behaviour 
and  remarks  at  the  playhouse^  335 ;  uneasy  on  the 
widow's  account,  3o9 ;  aflronted  in  his  passage  to 
Spring-gardens,  383 ;  his  adventure  with  Sukey, 
K.  410 ;  his  good  humour,  424 ;  account  of  his 
death  and  legacies,  xi.  517 
vetousness,  precautions  against  it.  Guar.  xiii.  19. 
49 ;  wherein  a  virtue,  Sp.  ix.  316 
ugnontain  Secouima,  or  nation  of  women  without 
husbands.  Look.  xxxv.  9 

funtry,  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  it,  Sp.  vi. 
118,  Tat.  ii.  89,  Guar.  xiii.  22;  good  humour 
necessary  there,  Sp.  x.  424 ;  modem  entertain- 
ments and  diversions  in  it.  Tat.  iii.  169  ;  ignorant 
of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  character,  i.  31 ;  folly  of  an- 
nual retreats  into.  Ram.  xviii,  135 ;  original  cha- 
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racters  to  be  found  in^  138 ;  sleepers  at  a  coontry 
church,  Wor.  xxii.  63 ;  superstitions^  Con.  xiv. 
59 ;  church,  clergy,  and  congregations,  state  of, 
Con.  xxvi.  134 ;  excursion  to.  Id.  xxvii.  ^^ ;  par- 
ties of  pleasure,  Mir.  xxviii.  56 ;  cautions  with 
regard  to  the  behaviour  of  people  in,  xxix.  105; 
pleasures   and  contemplations,   Loun.  xxx.  31; 
savage,  portrait  of,  xxxi.  87 ;  of  an  amiable  fa- 
mily, 96 ;  visit  to  a  great  house  in,  98 ;  country- 
house  and  femily  of  sir  Theodore  Thimble,  Ob. 
xxxii.  4 — 6 ;  various  characters  in  a  country  town, 
xxxiv.  109;  pleasures  of.  Look.  xxxv.  18 
Country  cousins,  their  awkwardness  in  town^  Wor. 

xxiv.  164 
Country  family,  melancholy  turn  of  it,  Wor.  xxiii.99 
Country  gentleman,  character  of  a  true  one.  Tat.  iii. 
169 ;  tempers  of  a  country  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
Sp.  vi.  1^ ;  memoirs  of  the  life  of  one,  xv.  022; 
very  ceremonious,   Tat.  ii.  86;   advice  to  them 
about  spending  their  time,  Sp.  xii.  583;  their 
practices  and  enjoyments,  vii.  l51 
Country  housewife,  employments  of.  Ram.  xvi.  51 
Country  life,  the  true  pleasures  of  it.  Tat.  ii.  89, 
iii.  169 ;  Guar.  xiii.  22  ;  why  we  are  pleased  with 
it,  ib. ;  why  the  poets  in  love  with  it,  Sp.  x.  414; 
what  Virgil  and  Horace  say  of  it,  ib. ;  a  scheme 
and  rules  for  it,  424,  xi.  474 ;  inconveniences  at- 
tending it,  ib. 
Countrymen  meeting  abroad,  their  familiarity.  Guar. 

XV.  126 
Country  races,  detrimental  to  the  nation,Wor.xxii.l7 
Country  seats,  a  proposal  to  exclude  day-light  from 

them,  Wor.  xxii.  36 
Country  Wake,  a  farce,  recommended,  Sp.  xi.  502; 
wakes  described,  vii.  161 ;  account  oi  their  ori- 
ginal, by  Dr.  Kennet,  ib. 
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Coupler,  the  conveyancer^  his  account  of  jointures 

and  marriage  settlements^  Tat.  iv.  199 
CSourage^  one  of  the  chief  topics  in  books  of  chivalry, 
Sp.  vi.  99 ;  wants  other  virtues  to  set  it  off,  x. 
422 ;  recommends  a  man  to  the  female  sex,  vi. 
99 ;  the  chief  point  of  honour  in  men,  ib. ;  false 
courage,    what,  ib.,    mechanic,   vii.    152;    true 
courage  always  joined  with  devotion.  Guar.  xiii. 
18,  xiv.  117;  inseparable  from  magnanimity,  Sp. 
ix.  350 ;  literary,  necessity  of,  Rin.  xviii.  137 ; 
why  courage  is  honoured  as  a  virtue.  Ad.  xix.  1 ; 
insensibility  of  danger  mistaken  for,  xxi.  106 
Courant,  a  newspaper.  Tat.  iii.  173 
Courtier's  habits,  on  what  occasion  hieroglyphical, 
Sp.  vi.  64 ;  manner  of  a  courtier.  Ram.  xviii.  147 

Courts,  interest  of,  several  ways  of  making  it,  Sp. 
X.  394;  favours  have  wonderful  effects,  vi.  76 ; 
the  seats  of  good  breeding,  Wor.  xxiv.  148 

Court  and  city,  their  peculiar  way  of  life  and  con- 
versation, Sp.  X.  403 

Court  of  Honour  erected.  Tat.  iv.  250 ;  account  of 
its  members  and  their  proceedings,  250.  253. 256. 
259.  265 

Courtly,  Mrs.,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  12 ;  lord,  visit 
to.  Con.  xxvi.  81 

Courtship,  the  extravagance  of  it,  Guar.  xiv.  113; 
the  pleasantest  time  in  a  man's  life,  Sp.  viii.  261, 
see  Gallantry ;  remarks  on.  Con.  xxv.  38 

Cowai€s,  naturally  impudent,  Sp.  viii.  231 ;  never 
forgive.  Guar.  xiii.  20 ;  undeniable  marks  of  cow- 
ardice, Sp.  xii.  611;  uneasiness  and  disgust  of 
female  cowardice.  Ram.  xvi.  34 ;  universality  of 
cowardice,  xvii.  126 ;  folly  of,  129 

Cowley,  Mr.  abounds  in  mixed  wit,  Sp.  v.  62 ;  his 
story  of  Aglaus,  xii.  610 ;  his  judgement  of  a 
poem.  Tat.  iv.  234  5  his  utmost  ambition,  Sp.  xii. 
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613 ;  heaven  described  by  him^  590 ;  his  opsm 
of  Persius>  ix.  339 ;  his  magnanimity,  vi.  114; 
criticism  on  his  songs^  Guar.  xiii.  16;  lenuub 
on  a  passage  in  his  writings.  Ram.  xvi.  6 ;  lines 
on  sleep.  Ad.  xix.  39 

Coxcombs,  generally  the  women's  favourites,  Sp.  tl 
128;  described  by  Suckling,  Tat.  ii.  57;  dan- 
gerous in  families.  Guar.  xv.  165;  the  greatest 
plague  of  them.  Tat.  ii.  91 ;  always  of  their  own 
making,  Sp.  x.  406 ;  lettered  coxcombs  most  ri- 
diculous, Guar.  xiv..94;  where  to  be  foYmd^ik; 
required  to  hang  out  their  signs.  Tat.  IL  96; 
symptoms  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  88;  descriptiini  d, 
xxiii.  120 

Crab  of  Cambridge,  chaplain  to  the  Ugly  dab,  Sp. 
vi.  78 

Crabtree,  Major,  his  sour  saying  of  the  ladies,  Guar, 
xiii.  26 

Craft,  when  it  becomes  wisdom.  Tat.  iv.  191 

Crambo,  a  game  in  the  temple  of  Dulness,  Sp.  vi.  63 

Crassus,  his  character  compared  with  Lorio,  Tat  ii 
91 ;  a  silly  old  fellow.  Guar.  xiv.  102 ;  the  Ro- 
man compared  with  Lord  Chatham,  Look.  xxx?.  13 

Cratin,  Dick,  challenges  Tom  Tulip,  Sp.  vii.  91 

Creation,  contemplation  of  it  a  perpetual  feast  to  the 
mind  of  a  good  man,  Sp.  x.  393 ;  Milton's  sub- 
lime account  of  it,  ix.  339 ;  Creation,  a  poem, 
recommended,  ib. ;  works  of  the  divine  consi- 
deration of  them.  Guar.  xv.  175 

Credit  described.  Tat.  ii.  48,  Sp.  v.  3 ;  undone  with 
a  whisper,  Sp.  vii.  218,  ix.  320;  how  obtained  in 
the  city.  Tat.  iii.  176 

Credulity  in  women  infamous,  Sp.  vii.  190;  the 
common  failing  of  inexperienced  virtue.  Ram* 
xviii.  175 ;  political.  Id.  xxvii.  10 

Cries  of  London,  Sp.  viii.  251 
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)!ricfaton>  the  admirable^  jsome  account  of.  Ad.  xx.  81 
Critics  described^  Tat.  i.  29>  iii.  165 ;  a  people  be- 
tween the  learned  and  the  ignorant^  iv.  246; 
qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  good  critic^  Sp. 
viii.  291 ;  wherein  they  differ  from  cavillers. 
Guar.  xiv.  110;  misplace  their  affections  on  the 
means,  77^  83 ;  compared  to  misers,  ib. ;  opposed 
to  wits^  Tat.  i.  29 ;  severity  of  a  critic  on  the  fire- 
wmrks  on  the  Thames,  Guar.  xiv.  103 ;  modern, 
aome  errors,  of  theirs  concerning  plays,  Sp.  xii. 
592  ;  useless.  Guar.  xiv.  83 ;  the  character  of  a  bad 
one^  115;  false,  xiii.  12;  how  punished  after  death. 
Tat.  iii.  165 ;  a  great  critic  in  fits  at  the  apem,  i. 
4 ;  French,  friends  to  one  another,  Sp.  x.  409  ; 
true  character  of  critics.  Ram.  xvi.  3  ;  the  candid 
and  the  severe,  23;  different  classes  of,  xviii.  176  ; 
often  misled  by  interest,  xvii.  93 ;  character  of  a 
would-be  critic.  Ad.  xx.  49 ;  of  French  critics,  ib. ; 
nature  and  office  of  critics,  Wor.  xxii.  2 ;  their 
£ivourite  terms  and  crowded  courts,  xxiii.  121  ; 
character  of  Minim  the  critic.  Id.  xxvii.  60,  61 
Iriticism  on  song  writing.  Guar.  xiii.  16 ;  on  seve- 
lal  plays,  xiv.  110;  allegory  on.  Ram.  xvi.  3; 
the  art  of,  regulated  by  fluctuating  principles. 
Ram.  xvi.  23,  xviii.  158 ;  the  proper  end  of,  1 76 ; 
minute,  censured  and  exploded,  ib. ;  genuine, 
the  offering  of  Labour,  Truth,  and  Equity,  xvi. 
3 ;  on  fables.  Ad.  xix.  18 ;  modern  presumption 
of,  censured,  xx.  58 ;  a  disease,  Wor.  xxii.  32 ; 
cause  and  cure  of,  ib. ;  absurd.  Id.  xxvii.  60,  61 
romwell,  Oliver,  what  Paschal  says  of  his  death. 
Guar.  XV.  136 ;  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  a 
subject  for  a  picture.  Id.  xxvii.  45 
rogs,  Mrs.,  a  mt  beauty,  Sp.  v.  32 
ross-purpose  conversation,  Mir.  xxviii.  46 
ruelty  to  animals,  what.  Tat.  iii.  134.  See  Ani- 
mals and  Brutes. 
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Crowdings  the  love  of  it^  the  ruling  pasnon  of  t 
womaiij  Wot.  xxiii.  66 

Cuckold^  saying  of  one  to  a  lady  in  the  paik,  Wor^ 
xxii.  9 ;  character  of^  vindicated^  57 

Cuckoldom  should  nqt  be  reproached^  Sp.  viL  203; 
abused  on  the  stage^  446 

Cullyism  exposed^  Sp.  xi.  486 

Culverin,  Colonel^  character  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  90 

Cumberland's  notion  of  rectitude.  Id.  xxvii  36 

Cunning  opposed  to  wisdom.  Guar.  xv.  152 ;  these- 
compHshment  of  whom,  Sp.  vii.  225 ;  the  gieit' 
est  cunning  of  some  people  to  appear  so.  Tat  rr. 
191 ;  a  contemptible  quality,  ib. ;  origin  of,  an 
allegory.  Ad.  xix.  31 ;  nature  of.  Id.  xxvii.  92 

Cupid  with  eyes.  Guar.  xv.  127  5  a  lap-dog,  dan- 
gerously ill.  Tat.  iii.  121 

Cupidus,  his  observations  on  the  folly  of  visionarj 
opulence,  Ram.  xvii.  73 

Curate  of  York,  his  history,  Wor.  xxii.  31 

Curiosity,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  of 
our  appetites,  Sp.  viii.  237 ;  absurd,  an  instance 
of  it,  X.  439 ;  of  powerful  operation.  Ram.  Tin. 
103.  118;  the  folly  of  its  influence,  103;  to  be 
indulged  with  caution,  82;  the  first  and  last 
passion  in  great  and  generous  minds,  xviii.  150  j 
necessary  to  entertainment  and  knowledge,  Ad- 
xix.  17;  the  great  destroyer  of  female  honour, 
Wor.  xxiv.  154 

Cursing  and  swearing,  essay  on.  Con.  xxvi.  108 

Custom,  a  second  nature,  Sp.  x.  437  ;  the  effect  of 
it,  and  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  ib. ;  has  a 
mechanical  effect  on  the  body,  xi.  474 ;  cannot 
make  every  thing  pleasing,  x.  455  ;  the  cause  of 
duels.  Tat.  i.  29  ;  barbarous  customs  in  England, 
Guar.  xiv.  61  ;  definition  of  by  a  late  noble 
author,  Wor.  xxiii.  112;  its  prevalence  m  lan- 
guage, xxiv.  166 
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I,  Pynrhns'  chief  minister^  his  handsome  re- 

r  of  that  prince^  Sp.  vii.  180 

0^  &lls  in  love>  Tat.  i.  1 ;  the  effect  of  a  bow 
his  mistress,  5 ;  dictating  on  the  passion  of 
32;  his  resolution^  and  letter  to  his  mis- 

9  35 ;  his  death,  monument,  and  epitaph,  ii. 

0  and  Flavia  break  off  their   amour  very 
osically,  Sp.  x.  399 

his  chastity.  Guar.  ?dii.  45  ;  how  he  tried  a 
ig  lord's  virtue,  Sp.  xii.  564 
lint,  account  of  that  monastery.  Guar.  xiii.  48 
f  Muscovy,  account  of  his  victory.  Tat.  ii. 

his  generosity  and  hospitality  to  the  Swedish 
srs,  58 ;  compared  with  Louis  XIV.,  Sp.  vi. 
;  a  great  projector.  Ad.  xxi.  99.  See  Peter. 

D. 

bus,  the  character  of  a  pleasant  fellow,  Sp. 

32 

IS,  his  letter  about  iiying,  Guar.  xiv.  112 

,  Mrs.  Mary,  her  letter  from  the  country  in- 

uy,  Sp.  X.  429 

aple.  Sir  Hugh,  letter  from.  Look.  xxxv.  32 

,  a  woman  of  distinction,  a  very  pretty  lady, 

i.  34 

a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  he  left 
Stings,  Guar.  xv.  165 

1  and  Strephon,  their  amour  with  Gloriana, 
X.  423 

irs,  sect  of,  described,  Ob.  xxxii.  2.  xxxiii. 
dub  of,  ib. 

rs,  good,  have  always  good  understandings, 
X.  466 
Ig,  what,  Sp.  vi.  66 ;  defended,  67;  a  neces- 
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sary  accomplishment^  ix.  334.  376;  eneounged 
by  the  Lacedsemonians^  vi.  67;  the  advantages  «f 
it^  X.  466;  the  disadvantage  it  lies  under^  to 
what  owing^  ix.  334 ;  displays  beauty^  x.  406, 
Tat.  i.  34 ;  useful  on  the  stage^  Sp.  ix.  370 ;  hxikj 
on  the  stage^  x.  466 ;  kissing  dances  censored,  n. 
67;  recitative^  what^  66^  see  Rope-Dandng; 
charity  balls.  Look,  xxxvi.  41 

Dancing-master^  account  of  one  who  danced  by  bock, 
Tat.  ii.  88 ;  proper  business  of  dancing-masten, 
Sp.  vi.  67 ;  dancing-master  and  his  sdiolar,  aa 
anecdote^  Ob.  xxxii.  3 

Dancing-shoes  to  be  carried  in  a  stage-coach  gntis, 
Tat.  iii.  180 

Dangers  past,  why  reflection  on  them  pleases,  Sp. 
X.  418 ;  insensibility  of^  when  mistaken  for  cou- 
rage. Ad.  xxi.  106 

Daniel  the  historian^  extract  from^  on  taxes^  Tat.  iii. 
148 

Daniel^  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  merry  companion,  liis 
manner  of  preaching.  Tat.  ii.  66 

Dante,  anecdote  of,  Ad.  xx.  87 

Daphne,  her  chance-medley,  Sp.  v.  33. 

Dapper,  parson,  his  way  of  preaching.  Tat.  ii.  66; 
Tim.,  head  oiF  a  species,  85 

Dappcrwit,  Tom,  his  opinion  of  matrimony,  Sp.  xi* 
482 ;  recommended  to  succeed  Will.  Honeycomb 
in  the  Spectator's  club,  530 

Darkness,  Egyptian,  described,  Sp.  xii.  615 

Dassapa,  Tom,  his  potions.  Tat.  ii.  48 

Dathan,  a  Jew,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Honour,  Tat 
iv.  256 

Daubigne,  Messrs.,  father  and  grandfather  of  Mad. 
Maintenon,  their  story,  Guar.  xiii.  46 

Davenport,  Major-general,  his  good  offices  to  Mr. 
Steele,  Tat.  iv.  271 
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d^  king,  a  rabbinical  story  concerning  him, 
lar.  XV.  138 ;  the  beauty  of  nis  lamentation  for 
nathan,  xiii.  51 

d.  Saint,  his  day,  why  observed  by  Mr.  Bicker- 
iff.  Tat.  iii.  140 

8^  Sir  George,  his  adventure  with  a  lion.  Guar. 
.  146;  major,  his  duel  with  Ralph  Pumpkin, 
'or.  xxiii.  W 

bridgecourt,  Sir  Eustace,  his  marriage  and  pe- 
nce, Wor.  xxiv.  160 

ks,  honest  Icabod,  the  news- writer.  Tat.  i.  18. 
.  178 ;  Sp.  x.  457 

.  the  several  times  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
wn^  Sp.  X.  454 ;  dreams,  vii.  167 
1,  see  Mourning. 

1  men  only  have  honour  in  China,  Guar.  xiv. 
I;  who  to  be  so  accounted.  Tat.  iii.  96;  111, 
8,  174;  heard  and  adjudged,  110;  dressed  in 
36,  &c.  contrary  to  the  act,  118 ;  a  dead  man  re- 
sdtated,  ib.  See  Partridge. 
',  dumb,  and  blind,  the  advantage  of  being  so, 
''or.  xxii.  1 ;  deafness  necessary  to  a  hearer,  56 
ii,  the  time  and  manner  thereof,  unknown,  Sp. 
7 ;  the  contemplation  of,  affords  delight,  mix- 
.  with  terror  and  sorrow,  vi.  133 ;  the  benefit  of 
.  ix.  349 ;  intended  for  our  relief,  vi.  133,  vii. 
>3  ;  how  to  make  the  thoughts  of,  sweet.  Guar. 
iL  18;  the  hope  of  good  men  in  it,  xv.  169 ; 
hat  only  can  speak  Ufe  in  the  midst  of  death, 
\5  ;  of  eminent  persons,  the  most  improving  part 
history,  Sp.  vi.  133,  viii.  289 ;  the  fear  of  it 
ten  mortal,  v.  25;  why  not  much  feared  in 
mps,  vii.  152 ;  compared  to  Proteus,  Guar.  xv. 
J6 ;  whence  the  abhorrence  of  it  proceeds,  169 ; 
L  infirmity  not  to  desire  it,  xiii.  20 ;  instruction 
ising  from  the  near  view  of  it,  Eam.  xvi.  54  ; 
le  contemplation  of  it  a  proper  method  of  sup-^ 
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pressing  fear^  17;  the  immediate  effect  of,  awful 
and  important,  xvii.  73 ;  impressions  made  by  it 
too  generally  transient,  ib. ;  the  remembrance  of 
a  great  incentive  to  virtue,  ib. ;  the  contempt  of 
it,  to  what  owing,  Wor.  xxiii.  73 ;  those  most 
averse  to  it  whp  have  the  least  enjoyment  of  life, 
ib. ;  on  the  death  of  a  friend.  Id.  xxvii.  41 ;  on 
the  fear  of,  Mir.  xxix.  87 ;  visit  to  the  house  of  a 
deceased  friend,  Ob.  xxxii.  48;  death  of  Antitheos, 
the  disbeliever,  ib. ;  notion  of  a  humourist  that  it 
may  be  avoided  at  will^  xxxiii.  59 

Debauchee,  old,  life  of.  Ad.  xx.  86 

Debt,  thoughts  on  imprisonment  for^  Id.  xxvii.  22, 
38 

Decency,  nearly  allied  to  virtue,  Sp.  viii.  104,  x. 
292,  see  Cleanliness :  delicacy  of  behaviour,  gene- 
rally transgressed,  ib. 

Dccius,  the  character  of  a  lewd  person^  Tat.  ii.  45 

Declaimers,  coffee-house,  two  sorts,  Sp.  xi.  521.  Sec 
Coffee-house. 

Decorum,  how  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  Wor.  xiiv. 
189 

Dedications,  the  absurdity  of  them  in  general,  Sp. 
vii.  188 ;  the  abuse  of  them.  Guar.  xiii.  4,  Tat 
ii.  43,  iii.  177  >  an  author's  dedication  to  himself, 
Guar.  xiii.  4  ;  difference  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dem dedications.  Tat.  iii.  177;  a  play  dedicated 
to  a  city  knight,  ii.  43 ;  meanness  and  mischief  of 
indiscriminate  dedications.  Ram.  xviii.  136;  a  new 
model  of.  Con.  xxvi.  122 

Defamation,  whence  it  arises,  Sp.  x.  427 ;  the  sign 
of  a  bad  heart,  ib. ;  the  art  of  it  discovered.  Guar. 
XV.  170 ;  both  sexes  equally  inclined  to  it,  Sp.  ix- 
348 ;  defamatory  papers,  a  reproach  to  a  govern- 
ment, X.  451  ;  against  the  dead,  unaccountahl^« 
Wor.  xxiv.  173  ;  histor>'  of  a  de&mer,  Ob  xxxiu- 
94 
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Defiance^  natural  to  the  English^  Tat.  iv.  213 
Definition  of  words,  necessary.  Guar.  xiv.  80 ;  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Locke,  Sp.  ix.  373 ;  in  what 
respect  not  the  province  of  man.  Ram.  xvii.  125 ; 
the  neglect  of,  prejudicial  to  the  writers  of  plays, 
ib. 
Deformitv,  no  real  cause  of  shame,  Sp.  v.  17;  a  me- 
thod of  making  it  more  lovely  than  beauty,  vi.  87 ; 
act  of,  for  the  Ugly  club,  v.  17 
Degeneracy  of  the  age.  Tat.  iii.  183 
Dejection  of  spirit,  frequently  increased  by  vain  ter- 
rors. Ram.  xvi.  59 
Delamira^  account  of  her  amours,  and  the  virtues  and 

management  of  her  fan,  Tat.  ii.  52 
Delicacy,  the  standard  of  it,  Sp.  viii.  286 ;  difference 
between  true  and  &lse,  ib.,  see  Decency ;  exces- 
sive effects  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  10 ;  effects  on  happi- 
ness, 47 
Delicates,  false,  pernicious.  Tat.  iii.  148 
Delight,  a  property  essential  to  wit,  Sp.  v.  62 ;  ver- 
nal, described,  x.  393 

Deluge,  Mr.  W *s  notion  of  it  reproved,  Sp.x.396 

Demades,  character  of.  Look,  xxxvi.  59 
Demetrius,  a  noble  saying  of  his,  Sp.  viii.  237 
Demireps,  a  new  order  of  females.  Con.  xxv.  4 
Demochares,  his  character.  Ram.  xvii.  101 
Demoivre,  his  calculation  of  good  husbands  and  wives, 

Wor.  xxii.  21 
Djemonax,  Lucian's  account  of,  Look,  xxxvii.  81 
Demosthenes,  his  speech  to  the  Athenians,  Tat.  iii. 

183 
Demurrers,  what  women  may  be  so  called,  Sp.  vi.  89 
Denham,  Sir  John,   his  directions  for  translating. 

Guar.  XV.  164 
Denmark,  king  of,  runs  for  a  prize  at  Dresden,  Tat. 
i.  33 ;  account  of  his  tour,  i.  2. 5,  6,  T,  8.  21.  24, 
25.  28.  33 

g2 
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Dentatus^  his  address  to  Tranquilla^  Ram.  xvii.  U9 

Denying,  sometimes  a  virtue^  op.  x.  458.  See  Me- 
desty. 

Dependence^  the  greatest  incitement  to  tendenun 
and  pity,  Sp.  vii.  181 ;  on  great  men,  miseries  at- 
tending it,  Sp.  vii.  214,  Run.  xvi.  26;  perpetofll, 
contrary  to  the  dignity  of  wisdom^  xviii.  Ira;  mi- 
series of.  Id.  xxvii.  9o 

Dependents,  objects  of  compassion,  Sp.  viiL  282 

Deportment,  religious,  why  so  little  in  England,  Sp. 
X.  448 

Depravation  of  the  mind  by  external  advantages,  not 
universal.  Ram.  xviii.  172 

Derham,  Mr.,  his  Physico-Theology  commended, 
Guar.  XV.  175 

Dervis,  misfortunes  of  one  vi^ho  n^lected  Tradiingy 
Sp.  xii.  631.  See  Fadlallah. 

Des  Cartes  discovered  the  pineal  gland  in  the  brain, 
Guar.  xiii.  35 

Descriptions,  how  they  move  the  passions,  Sp.x.418; 
what  pleases  most  in  them,  416;  sometimes  more 
pleasing  than  the  sight  of  the  objects,  ib. ;  several 
properties  of,  ib.,  and  418;  difference  betwixt  theo- 
retical and  practical,  Mir.  xxix.  107 

Desdemona,  story  of.  Adv.  xxi.  117^  118 

Desire,  when  corrected,  Sp.  x.  400 ;  two  most  pre- 
valent desires  implanted  in  men  by  nature,  Tativ- 
205  ;  the  desires  of  mankind  should  be  contracted 
according  to  their  circumstances,  Sp.  vii.  191 ;  more 
numerous  than  their  attainments.  Ram.  xvii.  104; 
a  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  the  lot  of 
our  present  life.  111 ;  excessive,  restrained  by  the 
contemplation  of  death,  xvi.  17 

Despair,  considerations  proposed  to  prevent.  Ram. 
xvii.  129 

Deserts,  one  great  improvement  in  them,  Wor.  xxu- 
6 
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s,  their  speech  and  present  to  Jupiter^  Tat. 

6 

on  too  general  in  conversation^  Sp.  ix.  348; 

3  behave  under  it^  355 ;  various  motives  to 

I  ways  of  pursuing  it^  viii.  256 ;  too  easily 

into  by  the  ladies^  Guar.  xiv.  85^  see  Defia- 

1 ;  happiness  derived  horn  it>  Wor.xxiii.  128 

ws,  various  species  of,  Ram.  xviii.  144 

c  loose  by  the  repeal  of  the  Witch  Act,  Wor. 

14 ;  story  of  the  Devil  and  a  drunkard,  Look. 

.58 

described,  Sp.  ix.  354.  See  Victory. 

1,  distinguishes  man  from  brutes  more  than 

L,  Sp.  vii.  201 ;  the  necessity  of  it  in  educa- 

b. ;  the  pleasure  and  digmty  of  it,  by  Dr. 

,  Tat.  iv.  211 ;  the  great  advantage  of  it,  Sp. 

;  the  most  natursd  relief  in  affliction,  vii. 

Socrates'  model  of  devotion,  207 ;  notions 

i  more  refined  Heathens  concerning  it,  ib. ; 

oblest  buildings  ovnng  to  it,  x.  415 ;  often 

us  into  errors,  vii.  201 ;  why  out  of  coun- 

ce,  X.  458 ;  early,  the  advantages  of  it.  Guar. 

5 

lists,  some  have  great  memories,  Sp  x.  460 

Dick,  well  made  for  a  jester.  Guar.  xiii.  42 

s,  the  atheist,  his  behaviour  in  a  storm,  Sp. 

3.    See  Atheist. 

s,  ancient  and  modem  compared,  Wor.  xxiii. 

,te  for  absent  lovers,  Sp.  viii.  241 
ler  sacrifices  condemned,  Sp.  x.  453 
^orecast,  letter  from.  Tat.  iv.  200 
James,  his  letter  fr^m  Mr.  Oliver  Purville, 
xiv.  95 

adies',  letter  on.  Con.  xxvi.  107 
us,  his  affectation  of  the  character  of  a  wit, 
xviii.  174 

g3 
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Diction^  attractive  power  of  its  charms.  Ram.  xm, 
168,  see  Language ;  terrific.  Id.  xxvii.  36 

Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson's,  Wor.  xxiii.  100 ;  Flown- 
tine  and  French,  lb. ;  those  of  the  English  only 
word-books,  ib. 
Diet,  plain,  most  natural,  Sp.  vii.  195 ;  rules  ht  it, 
ib. ;  difference  between  ancient  and  modem.  Tat 
iii.  148 

Difficulty,  effect  of,  in  heightening  the  keenneai  d 
pursuit,  Mir.  xxix.  77 

Diffidence,  on  account  of  our  persons,  as  blamed^ 
as  presumption,  Sp.  vi.  87;  its  influence  in  a  de- 
bate. Ram.  xviii.  159 

Dignitaries  of  the  law,  who,  Sp.  v.  22 

Dilatoriness  renders  a  man  incapable  of  places  of 
trust,  Sp.  xi.  469 ;  fatal  effects  of  in  important 
affairs.  Ram.  xviii.  134 

Diligence,  a  path  to  the  mountain  of  the  muses,  Sp. 
xi.  514 ;  relaxed  by  applause.  Ram.  xvii.  Ill ; 
often  obstructed  by  friendship,  ib. ;  top  soon  re- 
laxed, 127 

Dimple,  Lady,  her  good  breeding.  Tat.  iii.  166;  how 
dimple  is  to  be  spelt,  Sp.  vi.  140 

Dinner,  who  may  make  one.  Guar.  xiv.  78;  post- 
poned. Tat.  iv.  263 ;  modern,  Loun.  xxx.  14 ; 
moral  benefits  wrought  by  good  dinners.  Look, 
xxxvi.  58.     See  Table. 

Diogenes,  what  he  said  to  one  who  slandered  him, 
Guar.  XV.  135 ;  his  opinion  concerning  the  poor 
and  rich,  xiv.  94;  answer  to  Alexander,  Id. 
xxvii.  14 

Dionysius,  a  club  tyrant,  Sp.  xi.  508 

Dionysius*  ear,  what,  Sp.  x.  439 

Disappointments  in  love  most  difficult  to  be  con- 
quered, Sp.  vii.  163 

Discipline,  military,  plan  of.  Id.  xxvii.  8 

Discontent,  to  what  often  owing,  Sp.  vii.  214;  at- 
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idant  on  every  State  of  life^  Ram.  xvi.  58^  xvii. 
] ;  grounds  of.  Look,  xxxvii.  75 
urse,  different  talents  in  it.  Tat.  iii.  153 ;  not 
ye  engrossed,  Sp.  x.  428 ;  the  general  subject 
t.  Tat.  iv.  246 

stion,  an  under-agent  of  Providence,  Sp.  vii. 
I ;  the  most  useful  quality  of  the  mind,  ib. ; 
uard  to  one  of  Hymen's  gates.  Tat.  iii.  120 ; 
ilutely  necessary  in  a  good  husband,  Sp.  xii. 
' ;  distinguished  from  cunning,  vii.  225 
les,  equidization  of.  Look,  xxxvii.  91 
;erestedne8S  of  the  men  in  affairs  of  love,  Wor. 
ir.  145 

te,  fatal  effects  of,  when  ill  conducted.  Ram. 
..  95 ;  frequently  influenced  by  pride  and  va- 
r,  ib. ;  acrimony  of  literary  disputes,  Mir. 
iii.  20 ;  precepts  for,  Ob.  xxxii.  18 
lion  of  a  beau's  head,  Sp.  viii.  275 ;  of  a  co- 
tte's  heart,  281 

Iters,  their  manner  of  speaking  censured,  Sp. 
L47 ;  offended  at  church  salutations,  viii.  259 
iflions  owing  to  the  laziness  of  the  clergy.  Tat. 
J8 

mlation  distinguished  from  simulation.  Tat. 
313 ;  a  perpetual  inconvenience,  Sp.  vi.  103; 
etimes  a  virtue,  Wor.  xxii.  42 
ation,  the  bane  of  domestic  happiness,  Loun. 
.  7  ^  no  ^endship  with  men  of,  35 ;  happi- 
(  of  being  reclaimed  from,  xxxi.  70 
F,  Jenny,  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  half  sister,  her  vi- 
,  behaviour,  and  character.  Tat.  ii.  74,  iii.  143, 
;  her  discourse  in  love,  i.  10 ;  reflections  on 
brother's  writings,  33;  apology  for  the  fair 
iv.  247 ;  conduct  in  an  amour,  i.  33 ;  her 
xiage,  and  character  of  her  husband.  Tat.  ii. 
79 ;  sets  up  an  equipage,  iii.  143 ;  her  happi- 
I  with  Tranquillus,  iii.  104 
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Distempers,  difficult  to  change  them  for  the  better^ 
Sp.  xii.  599 

Distich^  Dick,  president  of  the  Short  dub.  Guar, 
xiv.  108 

Distinction,  why  the  desire  of  it  is  implanted  in  ba- 
man  nature,  Sp.  vii.  219,  224 

Distracted  persons,  the  sight  of  them  most  mortify- 
ing, Sp.  X.  421.     See  Madmen. 

Distress,  contemplation  of,  softens  the  mind  and 
fetters  the  heart.  Tat.  ii.  82;  imaginary,  the 
greatest  part  of  a  man's  affliction.  Guar.  xv.  162; 
a  scene  of  it  in  the  tragedy  of  Anne  Bull^i,  xiil 
19 ;  in  low  life,  Sp.  viii.  242 ;  encouraged  to  hope, 
Ad.  xix.  7,  8 

Distressed  Mother,  commendation  of  that  tragedyi 
Sp.  viii.  290,  ix.  335 

Ditton  and  Whiston,  their  letter  concerning  thehm- 
gitude.  Guar.  xiv.  107 

Diversions,  mischiefs  attending  the  too  frequent  in- 
dulgence of  them,  Sp.  x.  447;  for  the  king  of 
Denmark  at  Dresden,  Tat.  i.  33 

Divine  nature,  narrow  conceptions  of  it  by  man,  Sp. 
xii.  565.     See  God. 

Divines,  amorous,  who  so  called,  Wor.  xxii.  19 ;  pro- 
fession of.  Con.  XX vi.  116.     See  Clergymen. 

Divito,  sale  of  his  goods  celestial  and  terrestrial,  Tat. 
i.  42 ;  ejected  from  his  palace,  ii.  99 

Divorce,  what  esteemed  a  just  pretension  to  one,  Sp. 
V.  41 ;  rules  for  their  further  provocation  and  en- 
couragement, Ob.  xxxii.  13 

Doctor,  in  Moorfields,  a  contrivance  of  his,  Sp.  vii. 
193;  dumb,  at  Kensington,  Tat.  ii.  70 

Dodsley,  Robert,  his  preferment,  Wor.  xxii.  8 

Dodwell,  some  account  of  his  opinions.  Tat.  iv.  187 

Dogs,  petition  of.  Con.  xxv.  64 

Dogget,  a  comedian,  commended,  Sp.  viii.  235,  ix> 
370,  xi.  502,  Tat.  1.  7  •*  cuckolder  on  the  stage  in 
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several  capacities^  Sp.  x.  446 ;  hts  letter  to  Mr. 

Bickerstaff^  Tat.  iii.  120;   his  civilities  to  Mr. 

Bickerstaff  at  the  theatre,  122,  iv..  193 
Doggerel  rhymes,  false  wit,  Sp.  v.  60 
Oogs^  a  kennel  of  them  to  be  disposed  of.  Tat.  ii.  62; 

honest  creatures,  not  to  be  hated,  Sp.  xi.  474 ; 

sagacious,  that  guard  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  xii. 

579 ;  account  of  the  loss  of  a  lady's  lap-dog.  Tat. 

ii.  47 ;  recipe  for  a  sick  dog,  iii.  121 
>oilv  stuffs,  cheap  and  genteel,  Sp.  viii.  283,  ix. 

)oll  CJommon,  her  advice  to  Falstaff,.  Wor.  xxiii.  99 
>omestic  life,  reflections  on,  Sp.  ix.  320,  x.  455 ; 

importance  of  regulating  domestic  conduct.  Ram. 

xiv.  68 ;  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our 

servants,  ib. ;  greatness  unattainable.  Id.  xxvii. 

51 ;  happiness  thrown  away  in  dissipation,  Loun. 

XXX.  7 

Dominiceti,  Dr.,  modest  address  of,  Mir.  xxix.  80 
Donne,  Dr.,  a  criticism  on  his  songs.  Guar.  xiii.  16 ; 
description  of  his  mistress,  Sp.  v.  41 ;  his  saying 
of  Guicciardini,  Tat.  iv.  264 
Don  Sebastian,  wherein  that  tragedy  is  feulty.  Guar. 

xiv.  110 
Dorchester  stage  coach  advertised.  Tat.  iii.  143 
Dorigny,  Mons.,  the  engraver,  account  of  his  copies 

of  the  cartoons,  &c.  Sp.  vii.  226 
Dorinda,  poem  on,  Ob.  xxxii.  27 
Doris,  her  character,  by  Mr.  Congreve,  Sp.  x.  422 
Dorset,  lord,  admired  and  corrected  old  ballads,  Sp. 
vi.  85 ;  earl    (not  duke)    Charles  Sackville,  ap- 
plauded as  good-natured,   though  angry.   Ham. 
xvi.  11 
Dover  Cliff  described  by  Shakspearc,  Tat.  iii.  117 
Doves  in  company,  who,  Sp.  viii.  300 
Double  Dealer,  a  comedy,  remarks  on,  Ob.  xxxiii.  80 
Doubles  entendres,  essay  on,  Wor.  xxiv.  201 
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Douglas,  Capt.,  story  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  11 
Downes  the  prompter  describes  the  state  of  the  stage, 

Tat.  iv.  193 
Dozers,  who.  Tat.  iv.  205 
Draco,  remarks  on  the  laws  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  1 17 
Dragon,  method  of  killing.  Id.  xxvii.  8 
Dram-drinking,  essay  on.  Con.  xxv.  53 
Drama,  its  original  a  religious  worship,  Sp.  x.  465, 

see  Play  .house.  Stage ;  right  of  the  town  to  sup- 

Sress  dramatic  performances.  Ad.  xix.  26 ;  m- 
ties  of  the  drama,  4 ;  Greek,  see  Greek ;  effects 
of  imitation  on.  Look,  xxxvi.  40 

Dramatists,  unskilful,  remarks  on  them.  Tat.  iv.  191 

Dream  of  a  window  in  Aurelia's  bosom.  Guar,  m 
106 ;  concerning  death,  xv.  136  ;  of  the  future 
pimishment  of  the  idle,  158 ;  of  the  band  of  lorers, 
Tat.  iii.  120;  of  Jupiter  and  the  Destinies,  146; 
of  the  region  of  liberty,  161 ;  of  retirement,  Sp.x. 
425 ;  concerning  reproof  and  reproach.  Guar.  xiv. 
56  ;  of  golden  scales,  Sp.  x.  403 ;  of  the  seasons, 
425 ;  of  Trophonius*  cave,  xii.  599  ;  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Virtue,  Tat.  iii.  123.     See  Visions,  &c. 

Dreams,  discourses  on  them,  Sp.  vii.  167,  xi.  487- 
505,  xii.  593.  597  >  foUy  to  lay  any  stress  on, 
xi.  505 ;  scrutiny  into  them  recommended,  xii. 
586.  593 ;  methods  to  render  them  usefiU,  593. 
597  ;  St.  Austin's  notions  of  the  dreams  in  Para- 
dise, 593 ;  account  of  several  extravagant  dreams, 
xi.  524,  xii.  597 ;  remarks  on.  Ad.  xix.  3,  xx.88; 
essay  on,  Mir.  xxix.  73,  74;  dissertation  on. 
Look.  XXXV.  22 

Dreamers,  advice  to  them  by  Epictetus,  Sp.  h- 
524 ;  day  dreamers,  vii.  167,  see  Visions ;  wak- 
ing ones,  their  numbers  inconceivable,  Wor.  xnV 
169 

Dress,  auk  ward  or  pitiful,  to  be  avoided,  Sp.  vii- 
150;  plaanncss  tecommeuded.  Tat.  iv.  212;  th? 
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^greatest  motive  to  love.  Guar.  xv.  149 ;  the 
JGnglish  modest  in  dress,  Sp.  x.  435  ;  advantage 
of  being  well  dressed,  ix.  360 ;  not  to  be  too  much 
valued  or  despised.  Guar.  xiii.  10 ;  genius  disco- 
vered therein,  xv.  149 ;  precautions  concerning 
it,  ib- ;  improprieties  therein  censured.  Tat.  iv. 
270 ;  compared  to  epic  poetry.  Guar.  xv.  149; 
of  a  woman  of  quality,  the  product  of  an  hun- 
dred climates,  Sp.  vi.  69;  extravagance  of  the 
ladies,  x.  435 ;  of  rural  squires.  Tat.  ii.  96 ;  the 
index  of  the  mind  more  than  the  face,  Wor.  xxiv. 
201 ;  dress  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  Con.  xxv. 
30 ;  party  dress,  Loun.  xxx.  10 ;  proposal  for  a 
standEird  of,  Loun.  xxxi.  76 

'linking,  essay  on.  Tat.  iv.  241 ;  the  vice  of  the 
country,  iii.  l69 ;  the  effect  it  has  on  modesty, 
Sp.  X.  458 ;  a  rule  prescribed  for  drinking,  vii. 
Id5,  see  Eating;  an  erratum  in  the  rule  for 
drinking,  205  ;  bumpers  condemned,  xi.  474,  see 
Drunkards,  Drunkenness ;  an  acquired  not  a 
natural  vice,  Wor.  xxiii.  92 ;  taken  to  by  way  of 
medicine.  Con.  xxv.  53 ;  essay  on,  xxvi.  92 ;  scene 
of,  Mir.  xxix.  76 

hromio,  the  character  of  a  sharper.  Tat.  ii.  56 

howsj,  Tom,  fiallacious  hopes  of.  Ad.  xx.  69 ; 
Nea,  story  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  40 — 46 

hniids,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  Guar.  xiii.  18 

)ram,  who  may  be  called  so  in  conversation.  Tat. 
iii.  153.  157;  improper  instrument  in  a  marriage 
consort,  Sp.  ix.  364 

)n]nkard8  die  by  their  own  hands.  Tat.  iv.  241  ; 
characterized,  Sp.  xii.  569 ;  a  warning  to  them. 
Tat.  iii.  152 ;  a  proviso  against  them  in  insuring 
lives,  iv.  241 ;  character  of.  Con.  xxvi.  82 ;  story 
of  the  devil  and  the  drunkard.  Look,  xxxvi.  58 

drunkenness,  the  ill  effects  of  it.  Tat.  iv.  205,  Sp. 
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vii.  195^  xii.  569;  what  Seneca  and  PnbGos 
S3nrus  said  of  it,  569 ;  makes  men  appear  mon- 
strous and  irrational,  vii.  189  ;  a  deforming,  fool- 
ish intemperance.  Guar.  xiv.  56 ;  what  may  be 
esteemed  a  sort  of  incest  therein.  Tat.  iv.  252. 
See  Drinking. 
Dry>  Will,  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  but  few  wofds, 

Sp.  xi.  476 
Dryden,  his  prologues  and  epilogues,  Sp.  ix.  341; 
admired  old  ballads,  vi.  85  ;  moral  verses  out  of 
his  Juvenal,  Guar.  xiv.  54 ;  a  saying  of  his  <m 
chastity,  xiii.  5 ;  his  verses  on  emplire  apjplied, 
Tat.  i.  12 ;  mistaken  in  his  remarks  on  Miltoa, 
iii.  114 ;  his  translation  of  lapis'  cure  of  MdiOm, 
Sp.  xii.  572 ;  Eneas'  ship  being  turned  into  god- 
desses, xii.  589 ;  Virgil,  wherein  fsiulty.  Gaff, 
xiv.  86 ;  fable  of  the  cock  and  fox,  Sp.  xii.  621 ; 
his  definition  of  wit  censured,  v.  62  ;  £&uhy  in 
his  sentiments.  Guar.  xiv.  ]  10  ;  inattentive  and 
inaccurate.  Ram.  xvi.  31  ;  opinion  of  translators, 
Id.  xxvii.  69 
Duel,  inquiry  into  the  genealogy  of  that  monster, 
Tat.  i.  29 ;  the  danger  of  dying  in  one  repre- 
sented, Guar.  xiii.  20  ;  fatal  consequences  of,  Sp. 
vi.  84,   see    Sack  vii  le ;   proceeds  from  false  ho- 
nour. Guar.  XV.  133,  see  Honour :  a  remarkable 
one  in  Moorfields,  Wor.  xxii.  47 ;  between  a  man 
and  a  dog,  xxiii.  113 
Duellers,  how  treated  after  death.  Tat.  i.  26 
Duelling  and  its  terms  explained.  Tat.  i.  25.  29 ; 
custom  the  source  of  it,  29 ;  stripped  of  its  pre- 
tensions to  credit  and  reputation,  25.  28;  how 
used  by  different  nations,  28 ;  dialogue  and  re- 
marks on,  30.  39,  Sp.  vi.  84 ;  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. Guar.  XV.  129  ;  Pharamond's  edict  against 
it,  Sp.  vi.  97 ;  a  proper  punishment  for  it,  99  j 
absurdity  of  it,  Wor.  xxiii.  113;  letter  on.  Con. 
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^txv.  31 ;  proposal  to  make  it  a  public  diversion^ 
ib. ;  n^ulations  proposed^  JMir.  xxviii.  11;  re- 
marks on^  Ob.  xxxii.  18 
Dulcimer^  who  to  be  so  accounted.  Tat.  iii.  157 
Dull  fellows,  who,  and  their  exercises,  Sp.  v.  43 
fiulness,  goddess  of,  described,  Sp.  vi.  63 ;   the 
priestess  of  Apollo,  how  employed,  Wor.  xxiii.  121 
fimwich  College,  founded  by  a  player.  Tat.  i.  20 
I>iiinb  doctor  at  Kensington,  Tat.  ii.  70 ;  dumb 

conjurer.  Tat.  i.  14 ;  his  letter,  Sp.  xii.  560 
]>ainp,  Groody,  letter  from.  Guar.  xv.  132 
DmiKirk,   animadversions  concerning  demolishing 
it.  Guar.  xv.  128,  131  ;  memorial  answered,  128 
Dupe,  description  of.  Con.  xxv.  40 
Huration^  idea  thereof,  how  obtained,  Sp.  vi.  94 
D'Urfy,  the  lyric  poet,  merit  of.  Guar.  xiv.  6 ;  ac- 
count of  his  abilities.  Tat.  i.  1 1 ;  compared  with 
Pindar,  Guar.  xiv.  67 ;  a  panegyric  of  his.  Tat. 
ii.  43 ;  the  world  ungrateful  to  him.  Guar.  xiii. 
29  ;   his  Plotting  Sisters  commended,  xiv.  82 ; 
writes  state  pl^ys,  and  political  dances.  Tat.  i. 
11;  mistaken  in  a  dedication,  iv.  214 ;  dedication 
to  his  Modem  Prophets,  ii.  43 
Dorsley,  Lord^  his  sea  engagement  with  the  French, 

Tat.  i.  15 
Dutch^  advantages  they  have  over  the  French, 
Guar.  xiii.  52;  more  polite  than  the  English  in 
their  buildings  and  monuments  for  the  dead,  Sp. 
V.  26 ;  their  wit.  Tat.  iii.  129 ;  saying  of  bank- 
rupts, Sp.  vii.  174;  not  subject  to  the  spleen, 
Gmar.  xv.  131 
Duties  of  society,  our  refinement  upon  them,  Wor. 

xxiii.  103. 
Duumvir,  his  way  of  life,  and  behaviour  to  his  wife 

and  mistress.  Tat.  ii.  54 
Dyer,  the  newswriter,  an  Aristotle  in  poHtics,  Sp. 

V.  53 
Vol.  XXXVIII.  h 
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Dying,  the  folly  of  it,  and  how  to  prerent  it,  W«r. 
xxii.  23    See  Death. 

E. 

E  and  O,  a  pernicious  game,  Wor.  xxiv.  180 
Earl  of  Essex,  charater  of  that  play.  Tat.  i.  14 
Ear-riiig,  Nicholas's  letter  on  a  scolding  wife.  Guar. 

XV.  32 
Ears  of  persons  of  quality  how  formed,  Wor.  xxii  46 
Earth,  why  covered  with  green,  Sp.  x.  387 ;  why 
called  a  mother,  viii.  246 ;  its  inhabitanta  raogea 
under  two  general  heads.  Guar.  xv.  130 
Earthquake  pills.  Tat.  iv.  240 
Ease  to  be  aimed  at,  not  happiness^  Sp.  viL  196; 
loved  by  all  men.  Guar.  xiii.  22 ;  in  writing,  ivkt, 
Tat.  i.  9,  Guar.  xiii.  12. 15;  instance  of  it  inkve 
verses,  15 
Eastcourt,  Dick,  a  comedian  of  pleasant  memory,  bit 
character  and  extraordinary  talents,  Sp.  ix.  358. 
370,  xi.  468 ;  Mr.  Bickerstaff 's  apothecary.  Tat 
iii.  130 ;  a  letter  of  invitation  from  him,  Sp.  viii 
264 ;  reflections  on  his  death ;  xi.  468 
East  Enborne,  custom  of  that  manor  for  widows,  Sp. 

xii.  614.  623 
Eaters,  great,  sacrifice  sense  to  appetite.  Tat.  iv.  205 
Eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  important  articles 
with  some  people,  Sp.  ix.  31 7^  see  Gluttony;  how 
improveable  by  the  encouragement  of  learning,  Wor. 
xxii.  20 ;  different  tastes  in  eating.  Con.  xxv.  19; 
eating  club,  26.  87 
Eboracensis,  a  good  governor  so  called.  Tat.  ii.  69 
Echo,  a  piece  of  false  wit,  Sp.  v.  59;  government  ot 

Look.  XXXV.  3. 
Eclogue,  meaning  of  the  word.  Guar.  xiii.  29 
Edinburgh,  fashionable  peculiarities  in,  Mir.  xxix* 
84 ;  improvement  of,  94 ;  arrival  at,  Loun.  xxi 
54 ;  improvement  of,  for  the  winter,  95 
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dgar^  king.  His  amour,  Sp.  xii.  605 
dmunds,  colonel,  anecdote  of.  Look,  xxxvii.  75 
ducation,  various  errors  of,  Sp.  vi.  66,  108,  123, 
vii.  157,  ix.  353,  x.  431,  Guar.  xiv.  94,  Tat.  iv. 
189 ;  r^ulations  proposed,  Sp.  xi.  337,  Tat.  iv. 
189.  248 ;  the  first  tning  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
it,  Sp.  vii.  224  ;  necessity  and  advantages  of  it, 
215  ;  whether  public  or  private  to  be  preferred, 
ix.  313  ;  a  scheme  for  it,  vii.  230 ;  letter  on  the 
subject,  X.  445,  Tat.  iv.  234 ;  propo^  for  reform- 
ing the  education  of  the  female  sex,  Sp.  v.  52,  ix. 
314.  376,  Tat.  ii.  63,  iv.  248;  importance  of  con- 
ducting  education  aright.  Ram.  xvii,  84,  85  ;  er- 
rors in  the  conduct  of,  xvii.  109.  132,  xviii.  191 ; 
instances  of  remissness  and  irregularity,  xvii.  133, 
xviii.  189.197;  difficulty  of  educating  a  young  noble- 
man, xvii.  132 ;  disadvantages  of  unlearned  edu- 
cation, Wor.  xxii.  xx ;  ancient  and  modem  com- 
pared, 29 ;  plan  for  the  improvement  of,  by  send- 
ing youth  to  China,  xxiv.  205  ;  modern  method 
of.  Con.  XXV.  22  ;  effects  of  a  foreign  education, 
Mir.  xxviii.  4 ;  classical,  contrasted  with  fashicm- 
able,  15  ;  restraints  and  disguise  of  modem,  22  ; 
danger  of  too  refined  an  education,  51 ;  hardships 
ef  expensive  education  without  provision,  xxix. 
66  ;  bad  effects  of,  when  too  refined  for  the  society 
in  which  we  live,  96 ;  of  Master  Flint,  97,  98  ; 
necessary  to  retirement,  106 ;  consequences  of  a 
town  education  to  a  country  family,  Loun.xxx.  13; 
defects  of  female,  16;  plan  of,  xxxi.52;  superiority 
of  modem  over  ancient,  67;  advantages  of  public, 
in  a  story,  Ob.  xxxii.  36,  37 ;  present  modes  of, 
unfavourable  to  conversation,  Look.  xxxv.  30;  in- 
stance of,  faulty,  xxxvi.  44;  on  the  necessity  of 
religion  in,  xxxvii.  69 
Effeminacy,  ridiculous  affectation  of  it  in  men,  Wor. 
xxii.  58 
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^SE>  scholar's,  what,  Sp.  v.  58 

Eginhart,  secretary  to  Charles  the  Great,  adventure 

with  his  daughter,  Sp.  vii.  181 
Egotism,  vanity  of,  Sp.  xii.  562 ;  rebuke  to  an  ^ 

tist,  Ob.  xxxiii.  84 
Egypt,  first  library  in,  founded  by  Osymanduas,  Ob. 

xxxii.  51 
Egyptian  plague  of  darkness  described,  Sb.  xii.  615 ; 

aeification  of  vegetables,  Wor.  xxii.  46 
Elbow-chair,  where,  and  for  what  purpose  to  be  pn^ 

vided.  Tat.  iv.  268 
Elder  brothers,  see  Heirs. 

Elections,  see  Bribery;  letters  on.  Con.  xxv.  13. 20 
Electra,  Sophocles'  management  in  that  tragedy,  Sp. 

V.  44 
Electrical  engine,  cures  performed  by  it,  Wor.  xxiii. 
83 ;  beneficial  to  the  manufacture  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  ib. 
Elegy  on  a  blackbird.  Ad.  xix.  37 
Elevation,  danger  of  a  sudden,  Ob.  xxxii.  12 
Elihu,  his  speech  to  Job  and  his  friends,  Sp.  ix.  336 
Eliza,  the  character  of  a  good  mother.  Guar.  xv.  150 
Elizabeth,  queen,  her  medal  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armada,  Sp.  viii.  293;  the  breakfast  of  her 
maids  of  honour.  Tat.  iii.  148;  the  first  introducer 
of  French  fashions,  Wor.  xxiii.  75 ;  dress  in  her 
days.  Con.  xxv.  36 
Elliott's  project  of  a  lottery,  Tat.  iv.  201 
Elmira,  character  and  manner  of  life.  Tat.  ii.  53 
Eloquence  described,  Tat.  ii.  66,  JO ;  of  St.  Paul  con- 
sidered, Sp.  xii.  633;  of  beggars,  613,  see  Action; 
pulpit  eloquence.  Look,  xxxvi.  57 
Elpenor,  a  warning  to  drunkards.  Tat.  iii.  152 
Elysium,  joys  of,  by  the  author  of  Telemachus,  Tat. 
iii.  156;  wherein  its  happiness  may  be  supposed  to 
consist,  ii^  94 
Embellishers,  who  may  be  so  called,  Sp.  xi.  521 
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Qatical  persons^  Sp.  x.  419 

an  uncommon  and  excellent  character^  Sp. 

J02,  Tat.  ii.  67  .        _ 

06^  tax  on^  Sp.  vi.  101 ;  a  proof  of  it  in  having 

enemies  as  well  as  frienos^  Ram.  xvi.  10 

see  Imma. 

ment,  praiseworthy  to  excel  in  any,  Sp.  x. 

men  mfferently  employed  unjustly  censure 
jther^  Ad.  xxi.  128 

ion,  the  use  of  it,  Sp.  x.  432  ;  incitement  to, 
X.81 

J,  custom  for  widows  there,  Sp.  xii.  614,  623 
I,  why  they  should  not  be  hated,  Sp.  vi.  125  ; 
hey  may  be  made  beneficial,  x.  399 ;  love  of 
not  constitutional.  Guar.  xiii.  20 ;  how  fsEur 
lie  to  love  them.  Ad.  xx.  48 ;  character  of  a 
who  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  Mir. 
.  23 

[,  the  figure  it  made  in  1709,  Tat.  iii.  130  ; 
ements  between  the  English  and  French,  i. 

63,  64 ;  peculiar  advantages  of  being  bom 

Sp.  vi.  135 ;  its  superiority  in  politeness  to 
lations,  Wor.  xxiii.  103 ;  compared  to  France, 
3cviii.  18 ;  obstruction  to  society  in,  Ob.  xxxii. 
abits  of  life  and  expense  in,  xxxiii.  85 ;  state 
iety,  91 
characterized  by  a  preacher  and  an  ambas- 

Sp.  xii.  557 ;  very  fanciful,  x.  419 ;  famous 
iities.  Guar.  xv.  144 ;  cold  and  dull  orators, 
407;  generally  inclined  to  melancholy,  387 ; 
illy  bashful  and  modest,  vii.  148,  x.  407, 435 ; 
t  in  dress,  435 ;  not  talkative,  vi.  135,  vii. 
thought  proud  by  foreigners,  x.  432 ;  a  dis- 
r  of  theirs  and  it's  cure,  xii.  582;  when  they 
to  sing.  Tat.  iv.  222 ;  cannot  relish  Italian 
ea,  Sp.  X.  407 ;  English  tongue,  speculators 

136 ;  much  adulterated,  vii.  163,  Tat.  iv. 
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230 ;  adapted  to  the  enemies  of  loquacity^  Sp.  vi. 
135 ;  particularly  graced  by  Hebraisms,  x.  405 
behaviour  of  the  English  abroad^  Wor.  xxii  22 
language,  its  progress  over  EuioDe,  xxiiL  100 
unsettled  orthography  of,  101 ;  Englishman^oli 
and  modem,  xxiv.  165;  language  recommended, 
Con.  XXV.  42;  language,  sufficiency  of.  Id.  xzviL 
&J. 

Enjoyment,  only  to  be  accounted  true  possessiffn, 
Tat.  ii.  63,  Guar.  xiii.  49 

Enterprise  not  to  be  repressed.  Ram.  xvi.  25;  in- 
citement to.  Ad.  XX.  ol 

Entertainment,  extravagance  of.  Con.  xxvL  137* 
See  Table,  Eating. 

Enthusiasm,  see  Devotion,  Superstition;  renudb 
on.  Con.  XXV.  61 

Envy  deforms  every  thing,  Tat.  iv.  227 ;  eflfecte  of 
it,  iii.  174;  abhorrence  of  it  a  proof  of  a  great 
mind,  Sp.  viii.  253 ;  often  occasioned  by  avarice^ 
Tat.  iv.  227;  causes  distraction,  iii.  174;  how 
softened  into  emulation,  iv.  227 ;  iU  state  of  an 
envious  man,  Sp.  v.  19  ;  the  way  to  relieve  and 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  envious,  ib. ;  malignant 
influence  of  envy.  Ram.  xviii.  183;  sacrifices  truth 
and  friendship  to  weak  temptations,  ib. ;  inge- 
nuity of  Wor.  xxiii.  108 ;  implacability  of,  xxix. 
173  ;  remarks  on,  Ob.  xxxiii.  94 

Epaminondas'  honourable  death,  Sp.  vi.  133  5  say- 
ing of,  Wor.  xxiii.  73  ;  subject  for  a  painting,  Id. 
xxvii.  45 

Ephesian  matron,  paralleled,  Sp.  v.  11,  vii.  198 

Ephraim,  a  Quaker,*s  reproof  to  an  officer  in  a  stage 
coach,  Sp.  vi.  131 

Epicene,  an  author,  censured.  Tat.  ii.  63 

Epic  poem,  the  chief  things  to  be  considered  in  it, 
Sj).  viii.  267  ;  rules  concerning  it.  Guar.  xiii.  12; 
receipt  to  make  one.  Guar.  xiv.  78 ;  Aristotle's 
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s  on  it,  Sp.  viii.  267,  273,  291,  297,  ix. 
proemial  part  of  the  epic.  Ram.  xvi.  1 ; 
3  of.  Ad.  xix.  4 

lus,  the  first  writer  of  comedy,  Ob.  xxxiv. 
ragments  of,  136 

i  on  censure.  Guar.  xv.  135  ;  rule  for.  be- 
*  under  detraction,  Sp.  ix.  355 ;  his  advice 
mers,  xi.  524 ;  observations  on  the  female 
53 ;  an  illusion  on  human  life,  vii.  219 ; 
ing  on  sorrow,  x.  397 ;  on  ardent  wishes, 
[vi.  2 ;  on  the  influence  of  the  fears  of  po- 
nd death,  17 

on  marriage.  Tat.  i.  40 ;  on  Hecatissa,  Sp. 
a  French  one,  miscalled  a  song.  Guar.  xiii. 

to  Cato,  by  Dr.  Grarth,  Guar.  xiii.  23 ; 
.es,  ludicrous  effects  of,  Sp.  ix.  338,  341 
us,  a  letter  i&om  him  concerning  pretty 
uar.  XV.  132 

poetical,  two  sorts  of  style  used  in  them, 
.  618 ;  recommendatory,  generally  unjust 
surd,  xi.  493 ;  difficulty  and  excellence  of 
ury  writings.  Ram.  xv.  152 ;  direction  for, 

by  Ben  Jonson,  Sp.  v.  33 ;  on  the  Coun- 
'  [Pembroke,  Sp.  ix.  323 ;  on  a  charitable 
di.  177  ;  the  extravagance  and  modesty  of 
IS,  Sp.  V.  25  ;  epitaphs  at  Pancras,  xi.  538 ; 
pney,  539,  see  Abbey,  Monuments;  of  a 
Atheist  on  himself,  Wor.  xxiii.  73 ;  flattery 
u  xxvi.  73 ;  new  species  of,  131 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  compared.  Tat.  i.  6 
iversions  there.  Tat.  i.  30 ;  adventures  of  a 
shunter,  ii.  47 

T^ells,  character  of  that  comedy.  Tat.  i.  7 
in  the  happiness  and  misery  of  men.  Guar. 
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Equanimity  of  temper^  the  greatest  of  Hmnan  per- 
fections^ Tat.  iii.  176 ;  what  it  is,  Sp.  til  196} 
no  true  taste  of  life  without  it,  yi.  143 ;  its  eibcti, 
137 
Equestrian  order  of  ladies,  Sp.  x.  435.  437 
Equipage,  expense  and  affectation  of  it,  Sp.  yi.  144; 
a  great  temptation  to  the  female  sex,  v.  15 ;  pro- 
per to  be  set  off  with  a  rent-roll.  Tat.  ii.  66 ;  toj 
splendid  in  France,  Sp.  v.  15 ;  distinctions  tliadn 
would  quicken    industry,    and    discoontemiioe 
luxury,  X.  428.     See  Coaches. 
Equity,  schools  of,  Sp.  ix.  337 
Erasmus  insulted  by  a  parcel  of  Trojans,  ftp.  m 
239  ;  introduces  an  echo  in  a  poem,  v.  50 ;  Ids 
diligent  and  unwearied  improvement  of  timc^ 
Ram.  xvii.  108 
Eriphile,  excessive  peevishness  of.  Ram.  xvii.  US 
Erratum,  a  remarkable  one  in  an  edition  of  die 
Bible,  Sp.  xii.  579 ;  in  the  rule  for  drinking,  m 
205 
Error,  how  like  to  truth,  Sp.  x.  460 ;  hard  to  be 
avoided,  vi.  117;    the  habitation  of  Error  de- 
scribed, x.  460 ;  the  aversion  of  most  persons  to 
be  convinced  of  it.  Ram.  xvi.  31  ;  attempts  to 
justify,  generally  the  effect  of  obstinacy  or  pride, 
ib. ;  vulgar,  supplement  to  Sir  Thomas  Brown's 
treatise  on.  Con.  xxvi.  109 ;  catalogue  of.  Look, 
xxxvi.  55 
Esquires,  the  order  of.  Tat.  i.  19 ;  the  illiterate  part 
of  the  nation,  Sp.  xi.  529 ;  why  enemies  to  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  Tat.  iii.  115.     See  Squire. 
Essays,   wherein  they  differ  from  methodical  dis- 
courses, Sp.  xi.  4^6 ;  essay  writing,   difficnhies 
attending  it,  vi.  123 ;  extent  and  variety  of  this 
kind  of  writing.  Ram.  xviii.  184  ;  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  it,   ib. ;  hard  words  used  % 
Con.  XXV.  27  \  remarks  on,  xxvi.  71 
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of  things^  less  regarded  than  their  external 
ocidental  appendages^  Ram.  xviii.  162 

generally  purchased  by  the  slowest  part  of 
ind^  Sp.  vii.  222 ;  mostly  acquired  by  little 
iplishments,  ix.  353 

distinguished  from  affection^  Tat.  iv.  206 ; 
listinguished  from  credit^  iii.  176 
jf  the  prospect  thereof,  Sp.  vii.  159;  xii. 
that  part  of  it  which  is  past,  considered, 
considerations  on  that  part  which  is  to  come, 
speech  on  it  in  Addison's  Cato,  translated 
Latin,  ib. ;  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of 
ib. 
ields  of,  the  pleasure  of  surveying  them,  Sp. 

e.  Sir  George,  reproved,  Sp.  v.  51,  vi.  65 

new  treatise  on.  Con.  xxvi.  74 

lool,  a  custom  of  it,  Wor.  xxii.  22 

I,  an  amiable  character,  Sp.  v.  49 ;    a  wit, 

[ventures  of.  Ram.  xvi.  26,  27 

,  the  friend  of  king  Pharamond,  Sp.  vi.  76 ; 

oference  with  Pharamond,  84 

\,  effects  of  the  natural  softness  of  his  tem« 

'at.  iii.  176 

.,  a  beautiful  feminine  character,  Sp.  vi.  144 

an  excellent  character,  Sp.  v.  7>  vi.  144 
{  and  Leontine,  their  friendship,  and  mode 
eating  their  children,  Sp.  vL  123 
r  treatment  of  an  angel,  described  by  Mil- 
'Uar.  XV.  138 ;  her  innocence  to  be  imitated 

than  her  nakedness,  xiv.  100.     See  Para- 
ost. 

some  of  the  most  considerable,  produced  by 
r  causes.  Ram.  xviii.  141 
,  women  so  called.  Guar.  xv.  142 
in,  Anthony,  his  collection  of  fig-leaves  for 
5  of  the  ladies.  Guar.  xv.  142 
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Evergreens  of  the  fair  aex,  Sp.  x.  305 
Eugene^  Prince^  account  of  mm^  Sp.  ix.  340 
Eugenio^   story  of,   Ad.  xx.  64r'-^,  70;  anoAcr 
character  of  the  same  name^  Look.  xxxv.  8 1  bis 
letter  to  Amelia^  18 ;  letter  to^  from  Amelia,  27; 
his  story^  xxxvi.  49 ;  letter  to  Amelia,  xxxm65; 
letter  on  education^  69  ;  last  glimpse  of^  80 
Eugenius,  charity  of,  Sp.  vii.  lJ7 
Evil,  the  greatest  under  the  sun.  Tat.  iv.  191 ;  ne- 
cessary to  virtue  and  hope,  Ad.  xix.  40 ;  dnigff 
of  assuming  the  appearance  of.  Ad.  xxi.  117»  118» 
physical,  moral  good.  Id.  xxvii.  89 
Evites,  new  sect  of.  Con.  xxv.  55 
Eumathes,  on  the  errors  of  modem  education,  BiB< 
xvii.  132 ;  his  judicious  conduct  in  the  tuitioii  of 
a  young  nobleman,  xviii.  194;  ill  success,. ib> 
Eumenes,  character  of.  Ram.  xvii.  63 
Euphelia,  her  rural  amusements.  Ram.  xvi.  4^,  4fl 
Euphemia,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  12 
Euphrates,  river,  contained  in  one  bason,  Sp.  t 

415 
Euphrates,  character  of,  Ram.  xvi.  24 
Euphusius,  a  man  whose  good  nature  is  hortfiilto 

him.  Tat.  ii.  76 
Evremont,  St.,  singular  in  his  remarks,  Sp.  ix.  349; 
endeavours  to  palliate  Romish  superstitiolis,  t5. 
213  ;  character  of.  Ad.  xx.  49 
Euryalus,  an  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  bn- 

man  things.  Ad.  xxi.  108 
Eusden,  Mr.,  translations  by  him.  Guar.  xv.  127>  1^ 
Eustace,  Mr.,  melancholy  instance  of  passion.  Tat 

•  •  •      1  *»r* 
111.    172 

Eutrapelus,  mischievous  in  his  presents.  Tat  in- 

151 
Eutropius,  his  account  of  the  insulting  conduct  of 

Tripherus,  Ram.  xvii.  98 
Eutyches,  a  would-be  critic.  Ad.  xx.  49 
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Ixamination  self,  recommended  by  Pythagoras^  Sp. 
xii.  586 ;  advantages  of  it^  Guar.  xv.  158 
bcaminer^   animadversions  on,  Tat.  iv.  239;   re- 
proved for  insolence  and  scandal.  Guar.  xiii.  51 ; 
misapplies  the  word  church,  and  abuses  the  clergy, 
lords,  and  commons,  xiv.  80 ;  insolence  to  a  bishop 
of  the  church  of  England,  90  ;  Myites  in  defence 
of  popery,  ib. ;  his  knack  at  finding  out  treason, 
XV.  160 ;  had  no  talent  at  panegyric,  1 70 ;  letters 
oonceming  him,  xiv.  56,  63 ;  an  advocate  for  a 
lady  who  was  said  not  to  be  lain  with,  63 
cample,  the  influence  of.  Guar.  xiv.  SJ,  xv.  165 ; 
its  prevalence  on  youth,  Sp.  ix.  337 
camples,  who,  Sp.  vii.  208 
ccellence,  desire  of,  laudable.  Ham.  xvii.  66;  prac- 
tical and  ideal  widely  different,  112 
coess,  when  useful,  Sp.  vii.  180 
cchange,  see  Royal  Exchange, 
cercise,  bodily,  the  great  benefit  and  necessity  of, 
Sp.  vi.  115,  1 16,  vii.  161 ;  the  most  effectual  phy- 
sic^ vii.  195,  see  Labour,  Wakes;   necessary  to 
health  and  vigour.  Ram.  xiv.  85 ;  better  paint  for 
the  ladies  than  rouge,  Wor.  xxii.  36 
lercise  of  arms  in  London,  Tat.  i.  41 
dle^  an  elegy,  Mir.  xxix.  85 
DBtence,  every  stage  to  be  distinguished  by  im- 
provement, Kam.  xviii.  155 
spectation,  the  torment  of  it  greatest  in  the  early 
a^asons  of  life.  Ram.  xiv.  Ill;  the  practice  of 
dbappointing  others,   not  consistent  with  true 
^endship,  xviii.  163 ;  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Liberalis,  ib. ;  our  expectations  often  visionary, 

m 

menses^  oftener  proportioned  to  our  expectations 

tnan  possessions,  Sp.  vii.  161 

Kperiipents^  modi^m,  utility  of,  Wor.-xxiv.  141 
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Extasy,  described  by  Dryden,  Tat.  i.  6 

External  appearances  frequently  delusive^  Ram.xvili. 
196 

Extinguisher^  and  extinguishing  office^  uses  of,  Wor. 
xxii.  55 

Extortion^  office  of,  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  Tat. 
iii.  123 

Extravagance,  when  beloved  and  esteemed,  Sp.  m. 
243;  instances  of.  Ham.  xviii.  192;  miscmef  ofj 
xvi.  26,  Ad.  xix.  34 

Extravagant,  why  his  expenses  are  larger  than  an- 
other's, Sp.  vii.  222 

Eye,  the  curious  formation  thereof  considered,  1^ 
xi.  472;  language  of.  Tat.  iii.  145;  dissertatioa 
on  the  eyes,  Sp.  viii.  250 ;  several  instances  tf 
their  prevailing  influence,  v.  19,  viii.  252 

F. 

Fable,  antiquity  and  use  of,  Sp.  vii.  183 
Fables,  of  the  children  and  frogs,  Sp.  v.  23;  of  a 
drop  of  water,  viii.  293 ;  a  grasshopper,  ix.  355 ; 
Jupiter  and  the  countryman,  v.  25 ;  the  lion  and 
man,  11  ;  pleasure  and  pain,  vii.  183;  of  the  Per- 
sian glassman,  xi.  535 ;  of  Pilpay  on  the  usage 
of  animals.  Guar.  xiv.  61,  see  Allegory,  Dream, 
iEsop,  Vision;  critical  remarks  on.  Ad.  xix.  18; 
fable  of  the  dog  and  shadow,  ib. ;  of  modesty  and 
assurance,  Wor.  xxii.  2 ;  of  the  old  man,  the  boVi 
and  the  ass,  13;  of  Jupiter's  lotteries,  xxiii.  120, 
xxiv.  143 ;  education  of  the  Muses,  Con.  xxv.  6; 
hare  and  tortoise,  xxvi.  90 ;  Satyr  and  pedlar, 
125 ;  the  gout  and  a  flea.  Look,  xxxvi.  58;  vice- 
roy of  Naples  and  the  galley-slave,  xxxvii.  67; 
of  the  coat  and  the  pillow,  75 
Face,  the  epitome  of  man,  Sp.  xi.  541 ;  a  good  one 
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a  letter  of  recommendation^  vii.  221  ;  every  man 
should  be  pleased  with  his  own^  xii.  559.  Sec 
Beauty^  Deformity,  Ugly,  Painting. 

■Inaction,  rural,  miseniefs  or,  Ram.  xvi.  46 

^adlallah,  his  story,  from  the  Persian  Tales,  Sp. 
xii.  578 

I^ailings,  the  detection  of,  too  generally  received 
with  disgust.  Ram.  xvi.  40 

I^air,  Mr.,  his  advertisement  on  smoke,  Mir.  xxix. 
80 

Pairlove,  Joshua,  his  request  to  be  made  an  esquire. 
Tat.  iv.  219 

Pair  Penitent,  criticism  on,  Loun.  xxx.  25 ;  com- 
pared with  the  Fatal  Dowry,  Ob.  xxxiii.  77 — 79 

I*air8  for  buying  and  selling  women,  customary 
among  the  Persians,  Sp.  xi.  511.     See  Wakes. 

Pairy  writing,  the  pleasures  that  arise  in  the  imagi- 
nation from  it,  Sp.  x.  419 ;  its  difficulty,  ib. 

Faith,  the  excellency  of  it,  Sp.  x.  459 ;  the  benefit 
of  it,  ib. ;  proper  means  of  strengthening  and  con- 
firming it,  465 

Falsehood,  its  disadvantages,  Sp.  vi.  103,  ix.  352  ; 
in  men,  a  recommendation  to  the  Mr  sex,  vii. 
156;  goddess  of,  vi.  63;  guilt  of,  widely  ex- 
tended. Ram.  xvii.  96 ;  often  imitates  truth,  ib. ; 
influence  of,  on  the  passions,  ib. ;  artifices  of,  xviii. 

189 

Falstaff,  sir  John,  a  famous  butt,  Sp.  v.  47 ;  Prince 
Henry's  reflections  on  his  death.  Ram.  xvii.  72 ; 
his  reply  to  Doll  Common,  Wor.  xxiii.  99  ;  criti- 
cism on,  Loun.  xxxi.  68,  69 

l^'ame,  what,  Sp.  xii.  551 ;  divided  into  several  spe- 
cies, vii.  218 ;  generally  coveted,  vi.  73 ;  an  uni- 
versal passion,  Tat.  i.  23:  does  not  always  arise 
from  the  practice  of  virtue,  Sp.  vi.  139;  the  pur- 
suit of  it  attended  with  little  happiness,  viii.  256 ; 
Vol.  xxxvih.  i 
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hinders  us  from  attaining  our  great  end^  257;  the 
love  of  it  dwells  in  heroic  spirits^  Tat.  ii.  d2;  in- 
conveniences attending  the  desire  of  it,  viii.  255 ; 
a  follower  of  merit,  x.  426 ;  difficult  to  obtain  or 
preserve,  viii.  255 ;  bank  of,  Tat.  ii.  87 ;  plan  of 
the  chamber  of  Fame,  ii.  67 ;  palace  of,  described, 
Sp.  X.  439 ;  table  of.  Tat.  ii.  74.  81 ;  moantain 
and  temple  of,  81 ;  house  of  common  £uDe  de- 
scribed, Guar.  xlv.  66,  see  Ambition^  Glory ;  the 
love  of  fame  irregular  and  dangerous.  Ram.  m 
49 ;   when  laudable,  ib. ;   the  only  recompense 
mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue,  ib. ;  ul  economy  of, 
the  effect  of  stupidity,  56 ;  short  duration,  when 
ill  founded,  xviii.  154 ;  the  acquisition  and  loss  of, 
1 46 ;  the  ascent  to  it  obstructed  by  envy  and  com- 
petition 165 ;  literary  offerings  in  the  tem^  of, 
Ad.  XX.  90 

Familiarities,  indecent  in  society,  Sp.  x.  429,  430; 
how  distinguished.  Tat.  iv.  225  ;  general  ill  effects 
of,  Ad.  xxi.  112 

Family,  head  of  a,  dangerous  when  bad.  Guar.  rr. 
165 ;  good  mistress  of  a,  described,  168 ;  bod 
measures  taken  by  great  families  in  the  education 
of  younger  sons,  Sp.  vii.  168 ;  a  family  scene.  Tat 
ii.  95,  iii.  114;  madness  in  pedigrees,  Sp.  xii. 
612  ;  family  interest  frequently  the  destruction  of 
family  estates,  Wor.  xxiii.  72 ;  happiness,  Loun. 
xxxi.  57 

Famine,  a  great  one  in  France,  Sp.  vii.  180 

Fan,  the  exercise  of  it,  Sp.  vi.  l(fe ;  its  motion  dis- 
covers ladies'  thoughts.  Tat.  ii  52;  verses  on  a 
fan,  iv.  239 

Fancy,  the  daughter  of  liberty,  Sp.  xi.  514;  her 
character  and  calamities,  xii.  558 ;  all  its  images 
enter  by  sight,  x.  411 ;  advantage  of  scrutiniang 
into  its  action,  xii.  586      See  Cartesian. 
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irdnigal^  Lady ^  her  advertisement^  Tat.  iv.  245 ;  the 
fiurdingal  allowed  for  a  time>  iii.  121 
ishion  described^  Sp.  x.  460 ;  the  force  of  it^  vi. 
64;  absurd  when  too  strictly  followed^  Tat.  iv. 
212$  by  whom  accounted  the  only  liberal  science^ 
iii.  166  j  her  evil  influence  on  the  married  state^ 
8p.  xi.  490  ;  affectation  of  it  hurtful  to  good 
lense  and  religion^  v.  6 ;  men  of  fashion^  who^  vii. 
151 ;  &shionable  society^  qualifications  of^  xi. 
478;  fe^hion  preferred  to  elegance  and  grace^ 
Wor.  xxii.  50 ;  its  effects  on  great  people^  xxiii. 
05  ;  defence  of,  124 ;  sometimes  to  be  opposed^ 
127 ;  birth  and  history  of,  Con.  xxv.  36 ;  man  of^ 
Mir.  xxviii.  45  ;  privilege  of,  to  alter  nature^  Mir. 
zxix.  84 ;  power  of,  in  regulating  the  deportment 
qf  men  tovtrards  the  other  sex^  Loun.  xxx.  46 ; 
life  of  a  man  of^  xxxi.  59  ;  animal  magnetism  ap- 

Elicable  to  the  disorders  of  people  of,  99 ;  ini^- 
[cities  of  fashionable  life^  Look.  xxxv.  28 ;  plans 
of  economy  for,  xxxvi.  41 

ishions,  vanity  of,  wherein  beneficial,  Sp.  xi.  478; 
balance  of  on  the  side  of  France^  ib. ;  a  reposi- 
tory proposed  to  be  built  for  them,  ib. ;  a  society 
proposed  for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  them^ 
▼ii.  175.     See  Mode. 

VBtf  solemn,  remarks  on  the  lax  observance  of  it. 
Con.  xxvi.  106 

taX  Dowry  of  Massenger  compared  with  The  Fair 
Penitent,  Ob.  xxxiii.  77—79 
Ltalism,  doctrine  of.  Look,  xxxvi.  52 
kther,  affection  of  one  for  a  daughter,  Sp.  x.  449  ; 
unnatural  conduct  of,  Id.  xxvii.  42 
lults,  sedret,  how  discovered,  Sp.  x.  399 
ivonius,  the  character  of  a  good  clergyman.  Tat.  ii. 
72,  iii.  114.     See  Clergyman. 
iTour,  often  gained  with  little  assistance  from  the 
understanding.  Ram.  xviii.  188 

i2 
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Favours  of  ladies^  not  to  be  boasted  of^  Sp.  xii.  611 

Faustina^  the  empress^  her  notions  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man^ Sp.  vi.  128 

Fawners,  who,  Sp.  viii.  304 

Fear  of  .death  often  mortal,  Sp.  v.  25  ;  of  God,  all 
fortitude  founded  upon  it.  Guar.  xiv.  117 ;  treat- 
ed as  a  passion,  Sp.  xi.  471 ;  a  necessary  passion, 
vii.  224 ;  necessary  to  be  subdued^  xii.  615 ;  wlien 
it  loses  its  purpose,  vii.  152 ;  of  want,  its  effects, 
vi.  114,  see  Hope,  Devotion,  Superstition;  dis- 
tresses of  fear  obviated  by  the  contemplation  of 
death,  Ham.  xvi.  17 ;  superstitious  censured^SO; 
in  what  cases  it  characterizes  a^coward,  xvii.  196; 
not  intended  to  overbear  reason  but  to  asiiit  it, 
ib. ;  irrational  indulgence  of,  130 

Feasts,  considered.  Tat.  iv.  205  ;  gluttony  of,  Sp. 
vii.  195 

Feeble,  Lord,  character  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  90 

Feelings,  not  so  perfect  as  sight,  Sp.  x.  411 ;  feel- 
ings should  be  accommodated  to  happiness,  Ixmn. 
xxx.  34 ;  sufferings  from  a  woman  of  keen  feel- 
ings, xxxi.  55 

Feet,  pretty,  a  letter  concerning  them.  Guar.  xv. 
132 

Felicia,  England,  happy  in  good  ministers  of  state, 
Tat.  i.  4 ;  and  Bonario,  an  allegory,  Wor.  xxil 

Fellows,  various  significations  of  that  term.  Tat  il 
52 ;  of  fire  described,  61  ;  character  of  an  honest 
fellow.  Ad.  xxi.  100 
Feltham,  his  notion  of  translation.  Id.  xxvii.  69 
Female  consort,  music  of.  Tat.  iii.  157;  library  pro- 
posed, iv.  248 ;  Sp.  v.  37,  see  Library  ;  female 
literature  in  want  of  regulation,  Sp.  v.  37,  ^ 
242,  see  Education  ;  female  oratory,  the  excel- 
lency of  it,  Sp.  viii.  247.  252  ;  rakes  described, 
ix.  336 ;  virtues,  when  most  shining,  vi.  81 ;  sex 
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domestic  life^  ix.  320 ;  game^  a  scheme  for 
ing  it^  326,  see  Ladies'  Women ;  thermo- 
Con.  xxvi.  85  ;  anny.  Id.  xxvii.  5 :  man- 
.  Scotland,  Mir.  xxviii.  30 ;  accomplish- 
xxix.  89  ;  spirit,  102 ;  politicians,  Loun. 
) ;  education,  defects  in,  16 ;  discrimina- 
character,  xxxi.  52 ;  society.  Look.  xxxv. 
mn  synod  of,  xxxvi.  51 ;  emogy,  on  female 
re,  xxzvii.  84 ;  friendship,  89' 
how  learned  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff^  Tat.  ii. 

her  ungovemed  passions.  Ram.  xvii.  113 
his  feivourite  passion^  Ham.  xviii.  177 
I  French  surgeon,  occasions  the  death  of  a 

lored,  Sp.  ix.  368 

of  spirit  an  uncommon  talent,  Sp.  ix.  358 
(leasing  to  the  imagination,  Sp.  x.  419  ; 
f,  wherein  useful  ana  defective,  Kam.  xri. 
frequently  corrupt  the  mind  of  youth,  ib.; 
action  by.  Ad.  xix.  16 
n  amiable  daughter^  Sp.  x.  4^ ;  history 
XX.  77—79. 

is  adventures,  and  transformation  into  a 
•glass,  Sp.  X.  392 

general  visitant^  the  occasion  of  ber  mad- 
it.  iii.  174 

Leonilla,  her  letter  about  modesty  pieces, 
iv.  118 

king,  on  the  desire  of,  Mir.  xxix.  92 
es  in  objects,  lie  open,  Sp.  x.  413 
eman,  what  quali^cations  form  one  in  the 
le  ladies.  Guar.  xiii.  34  ^  a  character  fre- 

missapplied,  Sp.  vi.  75-  128,  6uar«  xiii. 
oracter  of.  Con.  xxvi.  74  f  panegyric  on 
I  of,  1 22  ;  character  of.  Id.  xxvii.  95 
fsi,  a  description  oi  hisUbrary,  Wor.  xxii. 

i3 
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Fire-men  described^  Tat.  ii.  61 ;  fire-works  on  tbc 
Thames^  and  in  Italy^  Guar.  xiv.  103 ;  at  Rome) 
a  poem  on  them^  Sp.  xii.  617 

Fits,  cured  by  a  whisper.  Tat.  i.  23 

Fitz-Adam,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  World,  Wor.  pamm; 
his  accident  and  death,  xxiv.  209 

Flagelet,  an  instrument  in  the  female  concert,  bow 
esteemed  by  that  sect.  Tat.  iii.  15? 

Flatterers,  true  meaning  of  the  word,  few  good  ones, 
Tat.  iv.  208;  their  artifices,  Sp.  viii.  2^;  silent, 
Sp.  V.  49 

Flattery  described,  Sp.  x.  460 ;  grateful  to  human 
nature,  xii.  621,  Tat.  ii.  69,  Guar.  xv.  135;  a  satire 
on  it,  xiii.  1 1 ;  ill  consequence  of  flattering  women, 
Tat.  iii.  139 ;  the  love  of  it  epidemical  and  din- 
gerous,  Sp.  viii.  238 ;  force  of  it  in  Don  Quixote, 
Tat.  ii.  69 ;  principal  causes  of.  Ram.  xviL  104; 
infiuny  of  addressing  it  to  unworthy  objects,  ib.; 
most  successful  when  accommodatea  to  pardcokr 
circumstances  or  characters,  106,  xviii.  172. 180. 
189 ;  openness  to  it  the  disgrace  of  declining  hk, 
162;  its  influence  to  quiet  conviction  and  remorse, 
172  ;  the  fatal  eflects  of  it,  xviii.  155,  xvii.  64; 
character  of  a  flatterer,  Ob.  xxxiv.  107,  108 

Flavia,  a  truly  fine  woman.  Tat.  iv.  212 ;  a  lady  of 
distinction,  her  character  and  amour  with  Cyntnio, 
Sp.  X.  398 ;  a  coquette,  her  interview  with  Myr- 
tillo.  Tat.  iii.  145;  a  young  lady  rival  to  her  mo- 
ther, Sp.  V.  9,  Tat.  iv.  206;  an  imaginary  mistress 
iii.  106  ;  an  agreeable  character.  Ram.  xvii.  84 

Flavilla,  spoilt  by  marriage,  Sp.  x.  437 ;  levity  and 
inconstancy  of,  Ram.  xviii.  182 ;  fatal  story  of.  Ad. 
xxi.  123—125 

Flea,  skeleton  of  one.  Tat.  iii.  119;  adventures  of, 
Ad.  xix.  5 

Fleetwood,  Mr.,  character  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  10 

Fleming,  Gen.,  design  of  his  visit  to  Berlin,  Tat.i.3; 
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Charles^  the  visiting  highwayman^  his  conformity 

to  the  names  of  the  great  world,  Wor.  xxiii.  103 
Jlesh-painter  out  of  place,  Sp.  v.  41 
Flies  and  Free  Thinkers  compared,  Guar.  xiv.  70 
Flirtation,  birth  and  meaning  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  101 
Flirtilla,  instructed  on  the  subject  of  masquerades, 

Eam.  xvi.  10 
Flora,  an  attendant  on  the  spring,  Sp.  x.  425 
Florella,  angry  about  the  tucker.  Guar.  xiv.  109.  See 

Tucker. 
Florentius,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  18 
Florentulus,  irregular  education  of.  Ram.  xvii.  109 
Florimel  and  Picket,  their  courtship.  Tat.  i.  7 
Florinda,  her  pretensions  to  life.  Tat.  iii.  106 
Florio,  a  gentleman  fitted  for  conversation.  Tat.  ii.  45 ; 

a  deceptive  character.  Ad.  xix.  16 
Flosculus,  manner  of  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla, 

Ram.  xvii.  119 
Flute,  its  effects  in  a  female  concert.  Tat.  iii.  157 ; 

how  matched,  ib. 
Flutter,  Sir  Fopling,  remarks  on  that  comedy,  Sp. 

vi.  65 
Fly-blow,  a  fool,  who  deserves  to  be  treated  like  a 

knave.  Tat.  ii.  38 
Flying,  a  humour  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign. 

Guar.  xiv.  112 ;  a  letter  on,  Sp.  x.  462 
Foible,  Sir  Jeffery,  a  kind  keeper,  Sp.  vii.  190 
Fdio,  Tom,  a  broker  in  learning,  his  visit  and  criti- 
cism. Tat,  iii.  158 ;  a  letter  from  him,  160 
Follies  and  defects  in  ourselves  mistaken  for  worth, 

Sp.  X.  460;  fashionable,  described.  Ram.  xvii.  97; 

regarded  as  the  important  end  of  human  life,  100 ; 

chase  after,  like  hunting  a  witch,  Wor.  xxiii.  71 ; 

inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  bear,  Mir.  xxviii. 

32.  34 ;  equalization  of.  Look,  xxxvii.  91 
Fondness  of  wife  and  children,  Sp.  x.  449,  Tat.  ii. 

94.  iii.  114 
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Fontenelle^  his  saying  of  the  ambitious  and  coTeUms, 

Sp.  xii.  576 
Fontenoy^  relation  of  the  battle  of^  and  its  yanons 

effects.  Ad.  xxi.  110 
Fools,  naturally  mischievous,  Sp.  xi.  485 ;  how  they 
differ  from  madmen.  Tat.  i.  4D ;  the  way  to  malLe 
them  madmen,  iv.  208 ;  April  fools,  Sp.  v.  47 ; 
changed  for  an  experiment,  vii.  148 
Footman,  without  avarice.  Tat.  iii.  124;  too  fitfiv 
his  master.  Guar.  xiii.  54;  too  sober  and  too  good, 
Sp.  xi.  493,  see  Servants ;  pedigree  of^  Con.  xxfL 
102 
Foot-race,  by  damsels,  at  Epsom  Wells^  Tat.  i.  36 
Fop,  what  sort  of  persons  deserve  that  character,  1^ 
viii.  280 ;  inventory  of  the  effects  of  a  fop.  Tat  nL 
113;  education  of.  Ram.  xvii.  109 
Fopling,  see  Flutter. 
For  and  forasmuch  discussed.  Tat.  ii.  54 
Forbes,  Lord,  his  good  offices  to  Steele,  Tat.  iv.  73 
Forecast,  Diana,  desires  to  be  quickly  provided  hr, 

Tat.  iv.  200 
Forehead,  esteemed  the  most  material  organ  of  speedi 

in  an  orator,  Sp.  viii.  231 
Foresight,  Frank,  his  good  husbandry.  Guar.  xr.  147 
Forms  of  prayer,  see  Common  Prayer. 
Fornication,  thoughts  on,  Sp.  vii.  182.  Guar,  xiil 

17  ;  state  of  it,  Sp.  viii.  266w  274 
Fortitude,  described  by  Mr.  Collier,  Tat.  iv.  251  ; 
founded  on  the  fear  of  God,  Guar.  xiv.  117  ;  when 
most  conspicuous.  Tat.  iii.  176 ;  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  it,  177 ;  at  war  with  beauty.  Guar.  xr. 
152  ;  the  notion  of  it  abused,  161 
Fortius,  why  his  faults  are  overlooked,  Sp.  x.  422 
Fortunatus,  the  trader,  his  character,  Sp.  x.  433 
Fortune,  controlled  by  nothii^  but  Infinite  Wisdom, 
Sp.  viii.  293,  ix.  312 ;  often  unjustly  complained 
of^  viii.  282 ;  the  way  to  be  above  her.  Tat.  iii- 
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J  70 ;  emblem  of  her  at  the  lottery-office,  ib. ;  gifts 
of,  more  valued  than  they  ought  to  be,  see  Riches, 
Sp.  viii.  294 ;  good,  the  ready  path  to  it.  Tat.  iv. 
202 ;  good  or  ill,  whence  it  generally  arises,  Sp. 
viii.  293 ;  when  that  term  may  be  applied  to  the 
Disposer  of  all  things,  ix.  312;  treatment  incurred 
by  the  loss  of  fortune.  Ram.  xviii.  153;  advantages 
of  a  great  fortune  well  applied,  Ob.  xxxiii.  57,  58 
Fortune-stealers,  who  they  are,  Sp.  ix.  311 ;  distin- 
guished from  fortune-hunters,  ib. 
Portune-hunters,  Sp.  ix.  326,  Ram.  xviii.  182 
Foundling  hospitals,  wherein  useful.  Guar.  xiv.  105  ; 

vision  of.  Con.  xxvi.  123 
Fontainbleau,  palace  of,  described.  Guar.  xiv.  101 
Fountain  of  Aganippe,  Sp.  xi.  514 
Fox,  policy  of  that  animal.  Tat.  iv.  229 
Fox-hunters,  the  whole  body  not  to  be  traduced,  Sp. 

xi.  474 
Fox,  The,  a  play,  applauded.  Tat.  i.  21,  Ob.  xxxiii.  75 
France,  the  fountain  of  dress.  Guar.  xv.  149  ;  tem- 
.   perance  of  the  climate,  xiv.  104;  court  of,  ib. ; 
misery  of  that  kingdom,  Sp.  vii.  180.  Tat.  i.  2. 6, 
7. 10. 18, 19.  24.  28. 37.  40;  ii.  43,  Guar.  xiv.  102 ; 
a  tour  thither,  100,  see  French ;  compared  with 
£ngland,  Mir.  xxviii.  18,  Ob.  xxxii.  21 
Francis,  St.,  a  mistake  of  his,  Sp.  viii.  245 
•F'rankair,  Charles,  an  envied,  imprudent,  success- 
ful speaker,  Sp.  xi.  484 
J'rankly,  his  courtship  to  the  widow  G.,  Wor.  xxiii.  77 
f^raud,  an  officer  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  Tat.  iii. 

125 
f*rcart,  Mons.,  on  ancient  and  modern  architects, 

Sp.  X.  415 
Freedom,  character  of  a  professed  votary  of,  Loun. 

xxxi.  65 
Freedoms  of  married  persons  censured,  Sp.  x.  430. 
Sec  Familiarities. 
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Freeman^  Anthony's,  stratagem  to  gut  K 
his  wife's  imprisonmeot,  Sp.  viL  SIS; 
Ids  stratagem,  216 

Fieemen  have  no  saperiors  but  bene&ota 

307 

Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  member  of  the  i 
dub,  Sp.  V.  2 ;  his  moderation  in  poUtB 
never'  dEefendant  in  a  law-suit,  82 ;  ma 
fended  by  him,  vii.  174;  his  opiniQai 
viii.  232 ;  division  of  his  time  Detwve 
and  pleasure,  ib. ;  resolves  to  retize  fvoi 
xii.5^ 

Free  state,  represented  in  a  danoe.  Tat.  i 

Freethinkers,  who  call  themselves  ao^  ' 
their  foUy  and  ignorance,  Sp.  ▼•  S.  ^« ! 
77 ;  nnthmlring  wretdies.  Guar.  xiv.  6B 
to  truth,  83 ;  Qie  name  degenerated  fin 
ginal  signification,  zvi.  39 ;  distinctioo 
ancient  and  modem.  Tat.  iii.  135 ;  oon 
offered  to  them  on  the  being  of  a  God, 
88;  contribute  to  idolatry,  ib. ;  oba^ 
them.  Guar.  xiii.  1,  Sp.  vi.  77 ;  their  i 
and  hateful  character.  Guar.  xiv.  83,  x 
friends  to  liberty,  xiv.  83;  condemned 
ing  singularity,  Qd  ;  enemies  to  letterst, 
accuse  the  Christian  religion  as  defectivi 
ship.  Guar.  xv.  126 ;  like  the  Jewish  { 
ana  worse  than  the  papists,  xiv.  93 ; 
in  distress.  Tat.  iii.  Ill;  censured  and 
108;  put  into  Trophonius's  cave,  Sp. 
'compared  to  flies,  Sp.  vi.  70;  descripti< 
pined  gland,  Sp.  v.  39 ;  considered  as 
Guar.  XV.  130;  account  of  a  freethii 
Devonshire,  Sp.  viii.  234 ;  character  of, 
82 

Freethinking,    essay  on,    censured,  Gm 
see  Atheism,  Cou.  xxv.  9 
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^rench^  their  peculiar  qualifications^    Sp.  x.  435  ; 
the  levity  of,  ib. ;  their  poverty  and  mirth.  Guar, 
xiii.  52,  xiv.  102-;  much  addicted  to  grimace,  Sp. 
xi.  481 ;  courteous  and  talkative.  Guar.  xiv.  104 ; 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  102  ;  character- 
ized by  Bruyere,  Tat.  ii.  57 ;  defeated  by  the  allies, 
63;  their  humanity.  Guar.  xiv.  101 ;  their  shifts 
and  subterfuges.  Tat.  ii.  64 ;  trade  prejudicial  to 
£nglaiid.  Guar.  xv.  170;  nobleman,  memoirs  of 
one,  150;  poets,  wherein  to  be  imitated  by  the 
Cnslish,  V.  45 ;  writers  of  memoirs  exploded.  Tat. 
ii.  fti;  privateer,  cruelty  of  one,  Sp.  ix.  350;  king, 
see  Lewis;  their  unpoiiteness,  Wor.  xxiii.  103; 
vulgar  behaviour  of  their  highwaymen,  ib. ;  dan- 
^r  of  sending  our  youth  to  their  academies,  xxii. 
oL;  fashions  introduced  into  this  kingdom  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  xxiii.  75 ;  historian,  his  obser- 
vation on  the  English  who  were  in  possession  of 
Aquitain,  92;  operas,  condemnedby  Boileau,  98; 
their  method  of  writing  history,  xxiii.  107 ;  hair- 
cutters,  xxiv.  183 ;  politeness,  192 ;  pride  of  the 
French  court.  Con.  xxv.  25;  French  company, 
anecdotes  of,  Mir.  xxix.  62 ;  traveller,  Ob.  xxxii. 
39 
Frettersi  women  so  called,  Wor.  xxii.  7 ;  their  be- 
haviour at  an  assembly  in  Thames-street,  ib. 
Fribbles,  who  to  be  so  accounted,  Sp.  viii.  288 
Friendly,  Mr.,  story  of,  and  his  nephew.  Ad.  xix.  1 7 
Friends,  what  sort  most  useful,  Sp.  x.  385  ;  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  friend,  vi.  68 ;  always  kind  to 
our  faults,  x.  399  ;  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  faith- 
ful one.  Ram.  xvi.  28 ;  what  forms  the  character 
of  one,  xvii.  64,  Ad.  xix.  1 1 ;  loss  of,  incident  to 
old  age,  Mir.  xxix.  90 
Priend^ip,  founded  on  reason  and  choice.  Tat.  ii. 
82 ;  essay  on,  Sp.  x.  385 ;  the  medicine  of  life, 
vi.  68 ;  preferred  by  Spenser  to  love  and  natural 
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affection,  xi.  490  ;  promoted  by  the  Ohriatian  re- 
ligion. Guar.  xv.  126;  tenderness  of  friendship, 
Tat.  iii.  1 72 ;  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  Sp.  xi.  490,  Tat.  iii.  172;  between 
different  sexes  often  attended  with  £eital  conse- 
quences, Sp.  X.  400 ;   commercial  preferable  to 
generosity,  ix.  346 ;  an  instance  of^  remarkable, 
see  Eudoxus ;  the   firmest   friendship  too  often 
dissolved  by  openness  and  sincerity^  Ram.  xtl40; 
qualities  requisite  to  form  and  establish  it,  xfiL 
64,  xviii.  160 ;  esteem  and  love  essential  in  its 
composition,  xvii.  64 ;  the  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  and  continue  it,  99 ;  virtue  of  the  same 
kind  its  most  lasting  support,  64 :  the  most  cmn- 
mon  obstructions  to  it,  lb. ;  partialities  with  widA 
attended,  99 ;  uncertainty  of.  Id.  xxvii.  22;  sof- 
ferings  from  an  extreme  propensity  to^  Mir.  zzix. 
78;  fedlacious,  with  men  of  dissipation^  Loon. 
XXX.  35 ;  female.  Look,  xxxvii.  89 

Fringe-glove  club,  Sp.  v.  30 

Fritilla,  her  dream  at  church,  Sp.  xii.  597 

Frogs,  method  used  to  import  and  propagate,  in 
Ireland,  Tat.  iv.  236 

Frolic,  what  truly  to  be  termed  so,  Sp.  ix.  358 ;  most 
persons  mistaken  in  it,  ib. ;  Mr.,  character  of,  an 
instance  of  vanity,  Ram.  xvii.  61 ;  frolics  unlaw- 
ful, because  dangerous,  an  instance.  Ad.  xx.  68; 
instances  of,  Con.  xxv.  54 

Front-box,  how  the  ladies  are  marshalled  there, 
Guar.  xiii.  29 

Frontlet,  an  awful  beauty,  characterized^  Tat.  i.  24 

Froth,  Ned,  story  of.  Ad.  xxi.  94 

Frugality,  the  support  of  generosity,  Sp.  vi.  107  > 
the  basis  of  liberality,  ix.  346;  x.  467;  excel- 
lence of.  Ram.  xvi.  57;  rules  for  the  practice 
of,  ib. 
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ition,  limits  of  it  fixed  by  immoveable  bounda« 
les^  Ram.  xviii.  178 

leral^  The^  an  expression  in  that  comedy  censured^ 
tp.  V.  51 

lerals^  behaviour  at  them  discover  the  state  of 
16  mind^  Tat.  iii.  184;  pompous^  Con.  xxv.  39; 
fleeting  scene  of^  Mir.  xxix.  72 
igoso^  his  addresses  to  TranquiUa^  Ram.  xvii.  119 
inel^  Will^  the  character  of  a  toper^  Sp.  xii.  569 
ja,  character  of>  Ram.  xvi.  18 
ies^  three,  story  of.  Look,  xxxvi.  51 
me  happiness,  see  Happiness. 
nre  state,  proofs  of  it  nrom  the  works  of  the  crea- 
ion^  Guar.  xiii.  27;  Platonic  notions  concern- 
]g  the  happiness  and  torments  of.  Tat.  iii.  154; 
escribed  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Fenelon,  152. 
54.  156;  a  rational  and  sublime  idea  of  it, 
^uar.  xiv.  89 ;  mistaken  anxieties  about  it,  Wor. 
xiii.  99 

urity,  the  inclination  to  know  it,  a  great  weak- 
ess,  Sp.  xii.  604 ;  misery  of  knowing  it,  ib. ; 
enefits  arising  from  the  prospects  of  it.  Tat.  iii. 
56;  wherein  its  happiness  may  be  supposed  to 
insist.  Tat.  ii.  94,  iii.  154 ;  necessity  and  danger 
F  looking  into.  Ram.  xvi.  2 ;  anxiety  about  it 
msured,  29,  59;  folly  of  building  our  hopes 
pen  it,  xviii.  203 
«,  meaning  of  that  useful  word,  Wor.  xxiii.  101 


G. 

a,  desire  of,  the  general  passion,  Ram.  xvii.  131 

John,  many  prints  of  him.  Guar.  xiii.  1 
sn,  converted  by  dissections,  Sp.  xi.  543 
lantry,  false  notions  of  it  in  this  kingdom,  Sp.  x. 
12 ;  Guar.  xiii.  20 ;   precaution  against  it,  xv. 
33;  affectation  of  it  outlives  the  practice,  Sp.  ix. 
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318 ;  low^  between  a  footman  and  a  maid-senrBnt, 
vi.  71^  Tat.  i.  Ty  Guard,  xiv.  87 ;  true,  wberan 
it  ought  to  consist.  Tat.  ii.  58^  Sp.  vi.  ^l\^ 
heroic  virtue  of  private  life.  Tat.  ii.  94 ;  what  ef- 
fects it  has  on  men,  instanced  in  a  theatre  on  fire, 
ib.  See  Courtship 
(>alway,   Ghdloway,  earl  of,  his  bravery  and  oim« 

duct  in  Portugal,  Tat.  i.  17 
Gkme,  female,  bill  for  preserving  it,  Sp.  ix.  3S6 
Grambols,  tolerated  for  a  season,  Sp.  v.  41 
Oamesters,  their  motive  Covetousness,  Tat.i  14; 
their  misery,  13 ;  what  men  of  honour  an^  weiUi 
play  against  them,    15;  a  panegyric  (nt  them, 
txuar.  XV.  174;  a  speech  concerning  them,  Tat 
ii.  bQ;  defended,  57 :  represented  under  the  dn- 
racter  of  a  pack  of   hounds,   59.    62.  64— W. 
68.  70 ;  character  of,  defended.  Ad  xix.  29,  Con. 
XXV.   2 ;  a  noble  one,  15 ;    the  dupe  and  the 
sharper,  40;  character  of,  82,  xxvi.  116;  might 
live  together.  Id.  xxvii.  86 
Graming,  its  original.  Tat.  i.  14,  ii.  5Q  ;  the  folly  of 
it,  Sp.  vi.  93,  Tat.  ii.  ^5 ;  ill  consequences  to  the 
ladies.  Guar.  xiv.  120  ;  provokes  disorder,  Sp  i- 
428 ;  transforms  ladies  into  wasps,  vi.  140 ;  when 
it  appears  the  only  end  of  being,  x.  447 ;  its  per- 
nicious effects.  Ram.  xvi.  15  ;  proposal  for  a  gam- 
ing act,  Wor.  xxiii.  69 ;  a  national  virtue,  xxiv- 
181  ^  boxing,  a  species  of.  Con.  xxv.  30 ;  whe- 
ther it  depends  on  chance,  xxvi.   109  ;   essay  on, 
Ob.  xxxii.  22 ;  some  morality  on.  Look.  xxxv.  21 ; 
female  gamesters,  ib. 
Graper,  the,  a  sign  frequent  at  Amsterdam,  Sp.  vi.  47 
Garden,  the  delights  of,  innocent,  Sp.  xi.  4/7  5  ^^5" 
English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  as  the 
French  and  Italian,  x.  414 ;  line  gardens  not  so 
fine  as  nature.  Guar.  xv.  1 73 ;  what  part  of  Ken- 
sington G^aT4enmo«XV«\iC«Ldmired,  op.  xi.  477 » 
of  Moor  PwV,  V^oi*  'x.^m.W^s  ^sor  tJ^wmA  b^ 
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Milton^  ib. ;  public^  Con.  xxvi.  68 ;  pagan  deities 
in,  113 

Gardener,  his  aeoessary  qualifications,  Wor.  xxiii. 
119 

Gardening,  improvements  therein  for  beauty  and 
benefit^  Sp.  x.  414;  applied  to  education,  455; 
compared  to  poetry ;  xi.  477 ;  errors  committed 
in  that  art,  x.  414;  effect  of  it  in  this  kingdom, 
Wor.  xxii.  15 ;  fashion  in  king  William's  time, 
and  by  Kent^  ib. ;  the  modern  mode  of  it,  how 
beneficial  to  the  public^  Wor.  xxiii.  118. 

Grarraway's  coffee-house,  character  at^  Con.  xxv.  1 

Garrat,  advantages  of,  for  contemplation  and  im- 
provement, Bsm.  xvii.  117;  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of,  xviii.  161 

Garrick,  Mr.,  his  refinement  on  Rich.  Wor.  xxii.  6 1 
advised  to  turn  Harlequin,  9 

Garth,  Dr.'s,  epilogue  to  Cato^  Guar.  xiii.  23 

Gascon,  adventure  of  one  with  a  widow.  Tat.  iii. 
126;  the  dessert  of  the  intendant  of  Gascony, 
Wor.  xxii.  6. 

Gatty,  Mrs.  foremost  in  the  rank  of  toasts^  Tat.  i. 
24 ;  Jack  Grainly's  sister,  her  character,  iv.  206 

Gay  less.  Jack,  anecdotes  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  103 

Gazers,  a  warning  to  them,  Sp.  viii.  268 

Gedoyn,  Abbe,  his  amour  with  Ninon  TEndos,  Wor. 
xxu.  28 

Galaleddin  of  Bassora,  leaned  disappointments  of. 
Id.  xxvii.  75 

G^elasimus,  character  of.  Ram.  xviii.  179 

Gelidus,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  24 

Geminus  and  Gemellus,  story  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  36,  37 
Gtenealogv,  a  lettter  on  that  subject,  Sp.  xii.  612 ; 

of  the  fiickerstaffs.  Tat.  i.  11 
Generosity,  existence  of,  Sp.  xii.  588;  supported 
by  frugality,  vi.    107,  not  always  to  be  com- 
mended, ix.  346 ;  of  Lapirius,  viii.  248 ;  an  un- 

k2 
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common  instance  of  it  in  a  younger  brother,  ib. ; 
of  a  merchant  to  a  distressed  trader,  ib. ;  of  a  king 
of  the  Templars,  ib. ;  in  a  wife.  Con.  xxvi.  98 
Genii,  their  good  offices  to  men.  Tat.  ii.  48 
Genius,  what  properly  a  great  one,  Sp.  vii.  160 ;  ne- 
cessary to  dress  well.  Guar.  xv.  149  ;  often  thrown 
away  .on  trifles,  Sp.  vii.  160;  importance  of  con- 
sultmg,  in  the  choice  of  a  station  in  life.  Bam. 
xvi.  19,  xvii.  161 ;  inefficacy  of  genius  without 
learning,    xviii.  154;  unnoticed  and  unknowDi 
Mir.  xxviii.  36 ;  rendered  useless  by  indoleiioe, 
50 
Genteel,  effects  of  appearing  so,  Wor.  xxiv.  199; 
company,  love  dmoles  entendres,  201;   8habby> 
Con.  XXV.  25 
Gentleman,  what  meant  by  the  term.  Tat.  L  21 : 
qualifications  requisite  to  form  that  exalted  cha- 
racter. Guar.  xiii.  54;   a  character  difficult  to 
support  with  propriety,   Tat.   ii.   66;    wherdn 
really  superior  to  a  mechanic.  Guar.  xv.  130; 
fine  gentleman,  a  character  often  misapplied,  Sp* 
vi.  75  ;  opposed  to  an  atheist,  ib. ;  gentleman-like, 
gentlemanly,  &c.,  much  misapplied,  Gu^r.  xiii- 
38 ;  gentleman,  what,  Wor.  xxii.  49 ;  wonderful 
increase  of,  Con.  xxvi.  70 ;  fine,  see  Fine. 
Gentry  of  England,  generally  in  debt,  Sp.  vi.  82 
Geography  of  a  jest,  settled,  Sp.  vi.  138 
Georgics,  Virgil's,  the  beauty  of  their  subjects,  Sp. 

X.  417 
Germanicus,  his  taste  of  true  glory,    Sp.  viii.  238 
Germans,  their  discoveries  in  medicine,  iVor.  xx.  24 
Gesture,  good,  in  oratory,  what,  Sp.  x.  407   Sec 

Action. 
Ghost  of  Anticlea,  Ulysses'  motlier.  Tat.  iii.  152 
Ghosts,  descriptions  of  them  pleasing  to  the  fancy, 
Sp.  X.  419  ;  wliy  we  incline  to  believe  their  ex- 
istence, ib. ;  not  a  village  in  England  without  oue, 
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lb. ;  Shakspeare's  the  best^  ib. ;  ghosts  of  beau- 
ties^ Tat.  ill.  152 ;  of  the  damned^  ib. ;  of  heroes^ 
152.  154;  of  lovers^  154;  of  good  princes^  156; 
of  tyrants^  ib. ;  of  great  eiiicacy  on  the  English 
stage^  Sp.  V.  44;  warned  out  of  the  playhouse, 
36,  see  Apparitions,  Spirits;  account  of  one, 
Ob.  xxxii.  49 ;  story  of  an  Arabian  ghost.  Look. 
xxxv.  25 

Gigelers  in  church  reproved,  Sp.  vii.  158;  com-i 
paint  against.  Con.  xxv.  14 

Oimcrack,  Sir  Nicholas,  a  virtuoso,  his  will.  Tat.  iv 
216,  see  Virtuoso;  his  widow  desires  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff's  friendship.  Tat.  iv.  221 

Gipsies,  Sir  R.  de  Uoverley's  adventure  with  them, 
Sp.  vi.  130 

Giving  and  forgiving,  two  different  things,  Sp.  vii. 
139 

Gladiators  of  Home,  Cicero's  saying  of  them,  Sp.  x. 
436 

Gladio,  his  dream  of  knight-errantry,  Sp.  xii.  597 

Gladness  of  heart  to  be  moderated,  but  not  banish- 
ed, Sp.  xi.  494 

Glaphyra,  her  story  out  of  Josephus,  Sp.  vi.  110 

Glass,  state  weather.  Tat.  iv.  214.  See  Looking- 
Glass 

Glastonbury  thorn,  proposal  to  regulate  the  style  by 
it,  Wor.  xxii.  10 

Globe,  a  funeral  oration  over  it  from  Dr.  Burnett's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  Sp.  vi.  146 

Globes,  proposals  for  a  new  pair,  Sp.  xii.  552 

Gloriana,  advice  concerning  a  design  on  her,  Sp.  x« 
423 

Glory,  true,  inseparable  from  merit.  Tat.  iii.  177 ; 
its  proper  foundation,  Sp.  vii.  218 ;  Germanicus* 
taste  of  it,  viii.  238 ;  love  of  it  the  most  ardent  of 
affSections,  vi.  139 ;  in  what  the  perfection  of  it 
consists^  ib. ;  how  to  be  preserved,  vii.  172.  218 ; 

K    3 
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love  of  it  in  princes  produces  the  greatest  good 
or  evil,  vi.  139  ;  only  the  shadow  of  virtue,  ib. 
Gluttony  reprehended,  Sp.  ix.  344 ;  barbarous  and 
destructive.  Guar.  xiv.  62  ;  modem,  Sp.  vii.  195; 
Tat.  iv.  205  ;  censure  of.  Ram.  xviii.  206 
Gnatho,  a  mad  doctor,  cures  by.  Guar.  xiii.  11 
Goatham  petition.  Tat.  iii.  141 
Goat's  milk,  the  effects  of  it,  Sp.  x.  408 
GOD,  his  existence,  wisdom,  and  omnipotence,  Sp. 
xi.  489.  543,  xii.  590,  Guar.  xiv.  69 ;  the  beii^ 
of,  the  greatest  of  certainties,  Sp.  ix.  381 ;  idea 
of,   how  formed,  xi.  531,  xii.  565  ;   revdatkm 
gives  a  more  just  and  perfect  idea,  634 ;  a  bdng 
of  infinite  perfection,  xi.  531 ;  on  his  nature  and 
attributes,  x.441,  xii.  635,  Guar.  xiv.  69.  74,  J5] 
on  his  omnipresence  and  omnipotence,  Sp.  v.  1, 
xii.  565.  571 .  580.  635 ;  exuberant  in  goodness 
and  mercy,  xi.  519  ;  a  just  idea  of  the  unity,  at- 
tributes, and  power  of.  Guar.  xiv.  88 ;  power  over 
the  imagination,  Sp.  x.421 ;  Aristotle's  saying  con- 
cerning the  being  of  a  God,  465  ;  homage  natn- 
rally  due  to  him  from  man,  441  ;  great  veneration 
paid  by  the  Jews  to  the  name  of  God,  xi.  531, 
see  Boyle  ;  the  glory  of  imitating  him,  xii.  634; 
wherein  he  is  inimitable,  ib. ;  all  fortitude  found- 
ed on  the  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Guar.  xv. 
117 ;  the  only  proper  judge  and  rewarder  of  per- 
fections, Sp.  viii.  257:,  see  Instinct ;  his  placabi- 
lity an  essential  principle  of  all  religion.  Ram. 
xvii.  110;  reflections  on  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, a  cure  for  the  anguish  of  impatience,  xvi. 
32;    his  moral  government.    Look,    xxxvi.  42, 
xxxvii.  68 
Godliness,  what.  Id.  xxvii.  89 
Gods,  heathen,  a  tax  on.  Con.  xxvi.  113 
Gold,  designed  by  Providence  to  excellent  purposes. 
Guar.  xiv.  76 ;  wonderfully  clears  the  understand- 
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ing,  Sp.  Wii.  239 ;  and  iron^  essay  on^  Id.  xxvii. 

€k>ldfincli^  a  beau^  his  example  proposed  to  imita- 
tion^ Guar.  xv.  125 

Goldsmiths  distinguished  from  coppersmiths^  Tat.  ii. 
61 

Gronzaga^  Lucretia^  her  letter  to  her  housekeeper^ 
Wor.  xxii.  14 

Gronzales  de  Castro,  story  of,  Wor.  xxii.  1 

Gk)od,  nothing  to  be  accounted  so  that  does  not  con« 
tribute  to  happiness,  Wor.  xxiii.  86 

Good  breeding,  what,  Sp.  vi.  119,  Tat.  i.  5.  30; 
^  the  necessity  of  it.  Guar.  xiv.  94 ;  the  great  re- 
volution which  has  happened  in  it,  Sp.  vi.  119  ; 
ecclesiastical,  ix.  380,  see  Breeding ;  those  people 
deficient  in,  who  talk  of  what  they  understand, 
Wor.  xxiii.  93 ;  essay  on,  xxiv.  148 ;  modern  com- 
pared with  the  ancient,  Mir.  xxviii.  26 

Gk)odfellow,  Robin,  proposes  an  erratum  in  the  rule 
for  drinking,  Sp.  vii.  205 

Qood.  fortune,  the  ready  path  to  it.  Tat.  iv.  202 

Grood- Friday,  observation  of.  Guar.  xiii.  20 

Good-hearted  man,  history  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  23 

Good  humour,  the  necessity  of  it,  Sp.  vi.  100 ;  an 
infirmary  to  increase  it,  Sp.  x.  429.  437.  440 ; 
the  best  companion  in  the  country,  424 ;  peculiar 
value  of.  Ram.  xvii.  72  ;  the  most  necessary  vir- 
tue of  a  wife,  Wor.  xxii.  40  j  destroyed  by  con- 
trol, ib. 

GkN>d  man,  what,  Wor.  xxiii.  102  ;  negative  good 
men,  Mir.  xxix.  79 

Groodly,  Lady,  her  fondness  for  her  children.  Tat.  iv. 
235 

Good-nature  considered  as  the  effect  of  constitution, 
Sp.  vii.  169 ;  necessary  ingredient  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  married  state,  xii.  607 ;  sm  essential 
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quality  in  a  satirist^  Tat.  iv.  242  ;  a  moral  virtue, 
Sp.  vii.  177 ;  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
virtue^  viii.  243 ;  an  endless  source  of  pleasure, 
196 ;  more  honourable  and  agreeable  than  wit,  v. 
23 ;  vii.  169 ;  necessary,  though  bom  with  us, 
ib. ;  often  hurtful  and  unreasonable,  vi.  76,  vii. 
176;  rules  for  trying  it,  177^  see  Humanity; 
extensive  influence  of.  Ram.  xviii.  141 ;  described. 
Ad.  xix.  30,  Con.  xxvi.  75  ;  excessive^  in  a  wife, 
98 

Good-natured  man,  what  meant  by  that  character, 
Sp.  vi.  76 ;  good-natured  old  man^  the  best  com- 
panion. Tat.  ii.  45 

Goodness,  female,  too  easily  vanquished^  Ram.  xril 
70 ;  how  divided^  Id.  xxvii.  89 

Good  sense  and  good  nature  always  go  together,  Sp. 

X.  437 
Good  sort  of  men,  what,  Wor.  xxii.  42 
Good  things,  a  tax  proposed  on  the  saying  of,  Wor. 

xxiv.  204 

Good  will  and  charity  recommended.  Guar.  xiv.  79> 
see  Charity  ;  the  basis  of  society.  Tat.  iv.  219 ; 
the  quintessence  of  conversation,  ii.  45 

Goose,  a  partner  with  a  watchman,  Sp.  ix.  376 

Goosequill,  William,  clerk  to  the  lawyers'  club,  Sp. 
ix.  372 

Gosling,  George,  advertises  for  a  lottery  ticket,  Sp. 
vii.  191 

Gospels,  the  excellency  of  them.  Guar.  xiii.  21,  sec 
Christianity  ;  not  the  object  of  belief,  Con.  xxvi. 
109 

Gospel  gossips  described,  Sp.  v.  46 

Gossiping  reprehended,  Sp.  viii.  310 

Goths,  in  poetry,  wlio,  Sp.  v.  62 ;  ideas  of  honour 
among  the  Goths,  Wor.  xxii.  49 ;  their  refine- 
ment in  manners,  xxiii.  113 
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Crotliic  taste,  what,  Sp.  x.  409 

Government^  what  form  of  it  most  reasonable^  Sp. 

viii.287 

Gracchus^  his  pitch-pipe^  Sp.  xi.  541 

Grace  at  meals  never  omitted  by  the  ancient  hea- 
thens^ Sp.  X.  458 

Gracefulness  of  action^  the  excellency  of  it,  Sp.  viii. 
292 

Graham,  Mr.,  his  auction  of  pictures,  Sp.  vi.  67 

Granmiar,  not  rightly  taught.  Tat.  iv.  234  schools, 
a  conmion  fkult  in  them,  Sp.  ix.  353 

Grandeur,  wherein  it  truly  consists.  Tat.  iii.  170; 
and  minuteness,  the  extremes  most  pleasing  to  the 
fancy,  Sp.  x.  420  ;  slavery  of.  Look,  xxxvii.  75 

Grandmother's,  Sir  R.  de  Coverley's,  receipts,  Sp.  vi. 
109 

Ghrant,  doctor,  the  oculist,  his  ability  and  charity, 
Sp.  xi.472 

Grratian,  wherein  he  displeased  the  countess  of 
Aranda,  Sp.  ix.  379 

Gratification,  the  mind  to  be  kept  open  to  it,  Sp.  x. 
454 

Gratitude,  why  it  should  not  be  banished,  Sp.  xii. 
588 ;  a  poem  on,  x.  453 ;  benefits  not  always  en- 
titled to.  Ram.  xviii.  149 

Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  humour  of  that  character. 
Guar.  XV.  144 

Gravitation  an  immediate  impression  from  the  first 
cause,  Sp.  vi.  121 

Great  Britain,  particularly  fruitful  in  religion.  Tat* 
iv.  257 

Great  and  good  have  not  the  same  signification,  Sp. 
vi.  109 

Great  lady,  visit  of,  to  a  man  of  small  fortune,  Mir. 
xxviii.  24;  behaviour  of,  to  their  country  acquaint- 
ance, 53 

Great  men,  net  truly  known  till  some  years  after 
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deaths  Sp.  vi.  101 ;  behaviour  of  some  of  them  to 
their  dependents^  Tat. iy.  196^  see  Servants;  tax 
paid  by  them  to  the  public^  Sp.  vi.  101 ;  apologf 
for  their  manner  of  oestowing  &vours^  Tat.  m. 
168;  their  dinners^  how  exhilarating  to  anthon, 
Wor.  xxii.  20;  danger  of  intimacy  with,  Mir.xxix. 
70 ;  duties  of,  91 
Greatness^  see  Grandeur  of  mind,  wherein  it  con- 
sists, Sp.  ix.  312,  Tat.  ii.  103 ;  the  curse  attend- 
ing it,  Wor.  xxiv.  17^;  domestic,  unattaioBUe, 
Id.  xxvii.  51 
Greatness  of  objects,  what  understood  l^  it  in  tht 
pleasures  of  imagination.  Sp.  x.  412, 4x3 

Greek,  two  sorts.  Guar.  xiv.  7o ;  fragment  from,  de- 
scribing thepaintings  of  Apelles,  &e.  from  certain 
dramas  of  ^schylus,  Ob.  xxxiii.  99 

Greeks,  a  custom  of  theirs  to  expose  drunkenneiii 
Sp.  vii.  189 ;  different  from  the  Romans  in  tlie 
method  of  educating  their  children,  xi.  513;  mo- 
dern, who,  and  why  so  called,  Sp.  viii.  239.245; 
an  unpolite  people,  Wor.  xxiii.  103;  poets,  Ob. 
xxxiv.  121,  &c. ;  calendar  of,  125  ;  seven  wise 
men,  ib. ;  drama,  126,  127 

Green,  advantages  of,  as  a  colour,  Sp.  x.  387 

Grccnhat,  Obadiah,  his  criticism  upon  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  Tat.  ii.  59;  Sir  Humphrey,  a  candidate  for 
alderman,  his  expedient  to  prevent  bribery,  ^i ', 
character  of  the  Greenhats,  and  their  relation  to 
the  staffs,  59 

Greenhorn,  description  of^  Ad.  xxi.  100 

Greenhouse,  described.  Tat.  iii.  179 

Greens,  a  curious  collection  to  be  sold.  Guar.  xv.  173 

Green- sickness,  letter  on,  Sp.  x.  431 

Grey  Friars,  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  their  absti- 
nence and  devotion,  Wor.  xxii.  .27 

Grief,  the  benefit  of  it.  Tat.  iii.  181 ;  grotto  of,  de- 
scribed, Sp.  xi.  fiOl ;  immoderate,  assuaged  by  the 
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contemplation  of  deaths  Ram.  xvi.  17*    See  C(m- 
'   solation. 

Oriffinsj  a  treatise  on  them^  Guar.  xiv.  60 
Grinning  match  described^  Sp.  vi.  137 
Grc^ram^  Jeffery^  his  petition  for  interment^  Tat.  iii. 

Grotto^  verses  on  one^  Sp.  xii.  632 
Growlers^  men  so  called,  Wor.  xxii.  7 
Guardeloop^  Mons.>  the  French  taylor^  married^  Tat* 

GuABDiAN^  the  qualification  for  one^  Guar.  xiii.  1 ; 
'  the  use  and  design  of  those  papers^  1,  xiv.  98;  the 

authors,  how  imposed  upon,  Wor.  xxiii.  104 
Chibbins  and  Gnbbiestones,  mock  story  of,  Mir.  xxviii. 

Ghiieciardini,  the  historian,  a  prolix  author.  Tat.  iv. 

264 
Guilt  applies  the  satires,  Tat.  i.  41 
Gkilliver's  Travels,  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.  133 
Gtilosolus,  his  excessive  gluttony.  Ram.  xviii.  206 
Gkunley,  Mr.,  a  diligent  tradesman,  Sp.  xi.  509 
Gnnner  and  gunster,  distinguished.  Tat.  ii.  88 
Ghinster  in  conversation^  who  to  be  so  accounted^  Tat. 

ii.  88 
Ghizzle^  Sir  Tunbelly,  character  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  90 
Gyges,  his  invisible  ring,  allegorically  ^plied.  Tat. 
iii.  138, 139  ;  the  use  Mr.  Bickerstaff  made  of  it, 
iv.  243 
Gyges  and  Algalis,  their  story,  by  Cowley,  Sp.  xii> 

610 
Gymnosophists,   Indian,  method  of  educating  dis- 
ciples, Sp.  ix.  337 
Gypsies,  see  Gipsies. 

H. 

Ebbit;^  its  infiuence.  Ram.  xvii.  78;  danger  of^  xviii* 
IBS;  ^pavtetof,  Id.  xxvii.  27 
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Habits^  different^  arising  from  differ^t  profieuicNU, 
Sp.  vii.  197 ;  ancient  and  modem  compared,  tl 
109*     See  Dress. 
Hacho  of  Lapland^  story  o£.  Id.  xxvii.  96 
Haokney-coachmen.     See  Coachmen. 
Hale^  Sir  Matthew^  his  concern  for  securing  the  repu- 
tation of  virtue^  Ram.  xvi.  14;  pleas  of  the  crowiii 
fate  of^  Id.  xxvii.  65 
Halfpenny^  adventures  of^  Ad.  xx.  43 
Hall^  Serjeant^  his  letter  to  his  comrade^  Tat.  iL  87 
Hamadryads^  a  fable  in  honour  of  trees^  Sp.  xii.  589 
Hamet^  the  Indian^  moderation  of  his  desires.  Ram* 

xvi.  38 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  on  the  poems  of,  Loun.  xxx. 

42 
Hamlet,  various  observations  and  criticisms  on  tliat 
character.  Tat.  iii.  106,  Sp.  x.  404,  Tat.  i.35,  ii. 
71,  Guar.  xiv.  82;  criticism  on,  Mir.  xxix.  100, 
101,  Loun.  xxxvii.  91 
Hammar,  disputes  between  Protestants  and  Papists 

there.  Tat.  i.  6 
Hammond,  John,  recovery  of  his  watch.  Tat.  iii.  124 
Handel,  styled  the  Orpheus  of  the  age,  Sp.  v.  5 
Handkerchief,  the  great  machine  for  raising  pity  in 
a  tragedy,  Sp.  v.  44;  religious,  much  worn  in  Eng- 
land, Tat.  iv.  187 
Handsome  people  generally  fantastical,  Sp.  vi.  144; 

list  of  handsome  ladies,  ib.     See  Beauties. 
Hangers-on,  essay  on.  Con.  xxvi.  97;  life  of,  100 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian,  his  speech  on  being  re- 
called from  Italy,  Tat.  iv.  187 
Hannibal,  Sir,  death  and  funeral  of.  Tat.  iii.  115 
Hanover  succession,  importance  of,  Sp.  ix.  384;  elec- 
tor of,  remonstrance  of  his  minister  to  the  council 
at  Ratisbon,  Tat.  i.  2 ;  signifies  his  intentions  to 
the  imperial  court,  4 
Happiness,  various  notion^  of  it,  and  wherein  it  coih 
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idats,  Sp.  v.  15^  xii.  575^  Guar.  xiii.  31^  xvii.  54; 
where  the  foundation  must  he  phiced^  Tat.  iv.  251 ;  ~^ 
a  happy  mta  described^  Sp.  xii.  610;  an  enemy  to 
pomp  and  noise^  v.  15 ;  the  soul  restless  after  it^ 
Gxiar.  xiv.  83 ;  God  has  assigned  us  for  it^  Sp.  xii. 
600 ;  of  souls  in  heaven^  ib. ;  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage^ Guar.  xiii.  31 ;  the  secondary  ingredients 
therein^  Sp.  vii.  167 ;  future,  a  question  on,  xii. 
575 ;  happiness,  not  local.  Ram.  xvi.  6  ;  the  frui- 
tion of  It  not  dependent  on  our  sensations,  xviii. 
150 ;  derived  from  self-approbation,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  conscience,  ib; methods  by  which  it  may 
be  often  destroyed,  175 ;  chimerical  wishes  for, 

Sroductive  of  great  disappointment,  xvi.  5;  when  ~i 
ependent  on  external  circumstances,  precarious 
ana  delusive,  6;  insufficiency  of  sensual  pleasures  -f- 
to  procure  it,  54;  the  folly  of  repining  at  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  xvii.  63 ;  female,  by  what  anxie- 
ties it  is  often  disturbed,  128 ;  distant  and  lasting, 
secured  only  by  the  forbearance  of  present  gratifica- 
tions, xxi.  178 ;  human  schemes  of  promoting  it  vi- 
sionary and  delusive,  202. 207;  how  fur  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  virtue.  Ad.  xix.  10 ;  properly  esti- 
mated by  its  degree  in  whatever  subject,  37 ;  un- 
equal distribution  of,  necessary  to  virtue  and  hope, 
40 ;  only  constitutional,  Wor.  xxii^  16 ;  difficulty 
fji  obtaining  it,  28 ;  art  of,  illustrated,  xxiii.  126 ; 
royal  game  of,  xxiv.  167*  17^ ;  ideal.  Con.  xxvi. 
80 ;  £awn  rather  from  prospect  than  possession, 
Mir.  xxviii.  37 ;  how  influenced  by  delicacy  and 
taste,  47  ;  domestic,  the  regret  of  having  thrown 
it  away,  Loun.  xxx.  7;  &mily,  xxxvii.  57  ;  men's 
ideas  of,  formed  from  their  own  favourite  indul- 
gences, 86 
ilurdman.  Will,  and  his  two  sons,  history  of.  Ad. 
xix.  2 
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Hardness  of  heart,  inexcusable  in  parents,  Sp.  vii- 
181.    See  Parents. 

Hard  words,  exploded.  Tat.  ii.  58 ;  ought  not  to  be 
pronounced  right  by  well-bred  ladies,  Sp.  v.  45 

Harlequin,  his  indelicacy,  Wor.  xxii.^43.    See  Pan- 
tomimes. 

Harlots,  described  by  Solomon,  and  advice  to  aviiid 
them,  Sp.  X.  410 

Harmony  and  friendship,  how  maintained.  Bam. 
xviii.  160 

Harmony,  the  end  of  poetical  measures.  Ram.  xrii- 
90      ' 

Harpsichord,  its  music  applied  to  conversation.  Tat. 
iii.  153  ;  with  what  instrument  joined,  157 

Harris,  Mr.,  his  proposal  for  an  organ  at  St.  Ptol's 
Cathedral,  Sp.  xii.552 

Hart,  the  player,  an  ostentation  of  his.  Tat.  iii.  138; 
Nicholas,  the  annual  sleeper,  Sp.  vii.  184 

Hassock,  dispute  concerning  one.  Tat.  iv.  259 

Hastings,  W.,  character  of,  by  lord  Shaftesbury,  Con. 
XX vi.  81 

Hatred,  why  a  man  should  not  hate  his  enemies,  Sp. 
vi.  125 

Hats,  various  cocks  of,  Sp.  ix.  .S19 ;  makers  of,  their 
petition  against  laced  hats.  Tat.  iv.  270 ;  for  ap- 
prentices, Sp.  vii.  187 ;  indecency  of  ladies  wear- 
ing them  at  church,  Wor.  xxii.  30 ;  form  a  cri- 
terion of  character,  Loun.  xxx.  12 

Hautboy,  in  a  female  concert.  Tat.  iii.  153;  matched 

with  the  harpsichord,  157 
Hawksby,  liis  raffling  shop.  Tat.  ii.  59 
Hawthorn,  Nic,  his  whimsical  letter  concerning  pub- 
lic spirit.  Guar.  xiv.  58 
Head,  never  the  wiser  for  being  bald,  Sp.  xi.  497; 
dress  the  most  variable  thing  in  nature,  vi.  98;  its 
extravagant  height  attacked  by  a  monk  in  the 
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14th  century^  ib. ;  men  as  whimsical  in  adorning 
heads  as  women,  ix.  319 

Healthy  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  more  conducive  to 
it  than  those  of  the  understanding,  Sp.  x.  411,  see 
Exercise ;  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  life.  Ram.  xvi.  48;  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  squandering  it,  ib. ;  how  to  be  pre- 
served, xvii.  112;  anxious  care  of  it  in  the  vale- 
tudinarian vain  and  ridiculous,  xvi.  48 ;  disadvan- 
tages attending  the  loss  of  it,  ib. ;  neglected  by  the 
votaries  of  business  and  pleasure,  ib. ;  how  best  to 
be  secured,  Wor.  xxiv.  143 ;  the  blessings  of,  176 ; 
expedition  to  England  for  the  benefit  of,  Loun.. 
XXX.  45 

Hearers,  the  grand  demand  for,  and  duties  of,  Wor^ 
xxii.  54 ;  deafness  a  qualification,  56 ;  a  teacher 
of  the  art  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  26.  34 

Hearn,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  reflections  on  the  fragility 
of  life,  Kam.  xvii.  71 

Heart,  hue  and  cry  after  one,  Sp.  vi.  108 ;  a  vision 
of  hearts,  xii.  587 ;  broken  heart,  a  disease  not 
mentioned  in  the  weekly  bills,  Wor.  xxii.  30 

Hearty,  Sir  William,  why  not  a  fine  gentleman. 
Guar.  xiii.  34 

Heathens,  their  imperfect  notions  of  a  future  state, 
Sp.  xii.  633 ;  Heathen  philosopher,  vii.  150 ; 
Heathen  gods  improper  for  Christian  monuments. 
Con.  XX vi.  73;  for  gardens,  113 

Heaven,  notion  of  it,  conformable  to  the  light  of  na- 
ture, Sp.  X.  447 ;  described  by  Tillotson  and  Cow- 
ley, xii.  590. 600 ;  the  notion  several  nations  have 
of  it,  600 ;  the  glory  of,  and  verses  on,  x.  465, 
xii.  580 ;  the  natural  eflfect  of  a  religious  life,  x. 
447;  open  to  all  men,  the  title  of  a  book,  to  what 
compared,  Wor.  xxii.  39 

Hebrew  idioms  run  into  English,  Sp.  x.  405  ;  have 
improved  the  English  language,  ib. 

J.  2 
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Hecatissa^  desires  to  be  admitted  into  the  Ugly  Club, 
Sp.v.  48 

Heirs  and  elder  brothers^  spoiled  in  their  edoctdon, 
Sp.  yi.  123;  lingering  expectation  of  anheir^Bam- 
xvii.  73  ;  distresses  of  an  heiress^  Mir.  xxix.  81 

Hell,  Platonic,  Sp.  vi.  90 

Henley,  Orator,  panegyric  on,  and  lectures.  Con.  xxf. 

37 

Hen-pecked  husbands  described,  Sp.  vii.  179 ;  admo- 
nitions to  them,  xi.  479  ;  the  wise  and  valiant  w 
in  all  ages,  vii.  176 ;  Socrates  at  the  head  of  them, 
ib. ;  unmarried,  the  greatest  slaves,  xi.  486 

Henry  II.  of  France,  his  passion  for  the  ducheiB  rf 
Valentinois,  Wor.  xxii.  28 

Henry  VII.  Lord  Verulam's  History  of,  Ckiar.  xiii. 
25 ;  Fourth  of  France,  his  prayer  before  a  battle,  19 

Henry  VIII.  the  first  introducer  of  masquerades, 
Wor.  xxiii.  116 

Heretics,  more  excusable  than  sinners,  Sp.  vii.  185 

Hercules,  Prodicus*  allegory  concerning  him.  Tat  ii- 
97 ;  labours  of,  worked  up  into  a  pantomime,  Ad. 
xix.  3  ;  death  of,  ib. ;  not  to  be  painted,  xx.  45 

Hermetick  philosophers  very  numerous  in  town, 
Wor.  xxiii.  110 

Hermeticus,  his  secret  for  detecting  incontinence, 
Ram.  xviii.  199 

Hermit,  saying  of  one  to  a  lewd  young  fellow,  Sp. 
xii.  575 

Hermaphrodical  habit.  Guar.  xv.  149 

Hermesianax,  fragment  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  125 

Herod  and  Mariamne,  their  story  from  Josephus,  Sp. 
vii.  171 

Herodotus,  wherein  condemned,  Sp.  xi.  483 ;  ob- 
servation on  thick  and  thin  sculls,  Wor.  xxiv.  208 

Hero,  and  heroes,  what  constitute  one,  Sp.  ix.312; 
how  distinguished  from  a  plain  honest  man.  Tat. 
ii.  98 ;  heroes  in  tragedy,  gcnendly  lovers,  Sp.  v. 
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40 ;  distinguished  from  the  modern  men  of  ho- 
nour. Ad.  XX.  64—66.  70 
Heroic  virtue,  wherein  it  consists.  Tat.  iv.  202;  in 

common  life,  Sp.  viii.  240 
Heroism,  essay  on,  Sp.  xii.  601 
Heteroptics,  who  to  be  so  called,  Sp.  viii.  250 
Hesiod,  his  saying  of  a  virtuous  life,  Sp.  x.  447 ;  a 
paradox  of  Kis  applied,  vii.  200 ;  his  distribution 
of  mankind  into  three  classes.  Ram.  xvii.  70 ;  his 
works  and  merits,  Ob.  xxxiv.  121.  124 
Hesitation,  the  effect  of  insolence  and  divided  atten* 

tion.  Ram.  xviii.  134 
Heydey,  Jack,  whom  he  reduced.  Tat.  ii.  56 
Hieroglyphics,  the  uncertainty  of  them  in  writing, 

Wor.  xxii.  24 
Higpins,  orator,  letter  from.  Con.  xxvi.  86 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  tour  through,  by  a  London 

fiimily,  Mir.  xxviii.  41 
High-life,  its  resemblance  to  low-life,  Wor.  xxiii. 

95 
Highwayman,  parallel  between  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ad.  xx.  47 ;  profession  of.  Con.  xxvi.  1 16 
Hilaria,  her  madness  and  cure.  Guar.  xiii.  11 
Hilarius,  character  of,  a  wit.   Rain.  xvii.  101 ;  in- 
stance of  the  misapplication  of  words,  Wor.  xxiii. 
135 
Hilpa,  story  of,  Sp.  xii.  584 ;  her  letter  to  Shalum, 

585 
Hippocrates,  the  character  of  a  generous  phvsician. 

Tat.  ii.  78 
Hirsutus,  character  of.  Ram.  xviii.  177 
Historian,  most  agreeable  talent  of,  Sp.  x.  420 ;  in 
conversation,  who,  vi.  136 ;  a  superstition  histo- 
rians have  fallen  into,  xi.  483;  usefulness  and 
variety  of.  Tat.  iii.  117.  130;  what  the  most 
improving  part  of,  Sp.  vi.  133,  viii.  289 ;  how  it 
pleases  the  imagination,  x.  420 ;  rules  for  writ-* 

l3 
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ing^  Guar*  xiii.  21 ;  descriptions  of  battles  scarcely 
ever  understood^  Sp.  x.  428 ;  the  study  of  it  re- 
commended to  newsmongers^  452;  ox  a  Greek 
poet^  Guar.  xv.  141 ;  natural^  see  natural  his- 
tory ;  secret^  odd  way  of  writing  oiie>  1^  xiL 
619 ;  writers  of  history  often  chargeable  with  ikut 
depravation  of  mankind^  Ram.  xvii.  79;  difficulty 
of  writing  a  good  history,  122;  England  barren 
of  historical  genius,  ib. ;  ancient  and  modem,  Ad. 
xxi.  127 :  French,  Loun.  xxx.  5. 

Historiography,  modem.  Look,  xxxvii.  7B 

Historical  pamtings,  the  great  advantage  of  them, 
Tat.  iv.  209 

History,  what.  Ad.  xix.  4 ;  French  method  of  writ- 
ing, Wor.  xxiii.  107 ;  remarks  on,  Loun.  xxx.  5 

Hobbes,  Mr.,  his  notions  debase  human  nature,  Sp- 
xii.  588 ;  his  observations  upon  laughter,  v.  47 

Hobson,  Tobias,  the  Cambridge  carrier,  whims  and 
history  of,  Sp.  xi.  509 

Hockley  in  the  Hole,  gladiators,  Sp.  x.  436.  See 
Prize-fighting. 

Holiness,  the  beauty  of  it.  Guar.  xiii.  21 

Holt,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his  integrity.  Tat.  i.  H, 
Guar.  xiv.  99 

Home,  every  man  chiefly  happy  or  miserable  at, 
Ram.  xvii.  68 ;  attachment  to,  Mir.  xxix.  61 

Homer,  compared  with  Virgil,  Sp.  x.  417;  multi- 
tude and  variety  of  his  characters,  viii.  273;  his 
descriptions  charming,  411  ;  the  greatest  cchh- 
pliment  paid  to  him,  xii.  551 ;  when  in  his  pro- 
vince, X.  41 7 ;  his  description  of  a  future  state, 
Tat.  iii.  152 ;  indiscreet  in  his  epithets.  Tat.  i.6; 
his  Iliad  in  a  Journal,  ib.,  see  Iliad;  on  the 
propriety  of  his  versification.  Ram.  xvii.  92.  94; 
observations  on  the  Odyssey,  Ad.  xx.  75. 80.  83 ; 
Iliad  described,  Ob.  xxxiv.  116 ;  works  of,  122 
—124 
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9onest  fellows^  described^  Tat.  ii.  45  ;  men^  form 
of  an  association  of^  Sp.  vi.  126 ;  gentlemen^  a 
name  for  hard  drinkers^  Wor.  xxiii.  92 

flonestus^  the  trader^  his  character^  Sp.  x.  443 

Sonesty^  as  necessary  in  conversation  as  in  com- 
merce^ Tat.  iv.  219  ;  a  great  help  to  beauty,  Wor. 
xxiv.  158 ;  obliged  to  be  inc(^.  1 66 ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  use^  184  ;  practice  of  it  proper 
for  persons  of  no  vocation^  ib. 

Soneycomb^  Will,  a  member  of  the  Spectator's 
Club,  character  of,  Sp.  v.  2  ;  remarks  on  the 
ladies,  6 ;  his  adventure  with  a  Pict,  41 ;  throws 
his  watch  into  the  Thames,  and  pockets  a  pebble, 
vi.  77 ;  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  105 ;  letters 
of  his,  131,  xi.  499.  511 ;  his  boasts  and  notion 
of  a  man  of  wit,  vi.  131 ;  his  artifice,  vii.  156 ; 
great  insight  into  gallantry,  viii.  265 ;  his  ap- 
plication to  rich  widows,  ix.  31 1 ;  a  dissertation 
of  his  on  the  usefulness  of  looking-classcs,  325  ; 
observations  on  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  352  ; 
account  of  his  amours  and  disappointments,  359  ; 
adventures  with  Sukey,  x.  410 ;  resolved  not  to 
marry  without  the  advice  of  his  Mends,  xi.  475  ; 
his  translation  from  the  French  of  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  490 ;  marries  a  country  girl,  xi.  530 

Honeycomb,  Simon,  his  adventures,  Sp.  vii.  154 

IIonnetement,the  expenseof  appearing  so,  Wor.  xxii. 
18 

Honour,  what.  Guar.  xv.  161  ;  the  seat  of  it, 
Tat.  iv.  202  ;  wherein  commendable,  and  when 
to  be  exploded,  Sp.  vi.  99,  Guar.  xv.  161  ;  de- 
.  acribed.  Tat.  ii.  101  ;  Guar.  xv.  161 ;  court  of. 
Tat.  iv.  250.  253.  256.  262.  265  ;  temple  of,  to 
be  entered  only  through  that  of  Virtue,  Guar. 
XV.  161 ;   presupposes  virtue  both  as  a  motive 

. .  jsmd  end.  Ad.  xx.  61 ;  modern  men  of,  distin- 
guished from  the  hero,  64--66.  70 ;  its  proper 
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signification^  Wor.xxii.  4Qy  xxiii.  112,  W%  xur^ 
166 
Honours^  in  this  world,  under  no  r^ulation,  Sp.  m 
219  ;  the  interest  and  duty  of  nations  to  bestow 
them  on  merit.  Guar.  xiv.  96 ;  Cicero's  reflectioo 
on  transitory  honours.  Ram.  xvii.  118 
Hoods,  coloured,  a  new  invention,  Sp.  viii.  265 
Hoops  of  the  ladies,  a  use  found  out  for  them,  Wor. 

xxii.  IJS 
Hope,  a  necessary  passion,  Sp.  vii.  224 ;  essay  on, 
xi.  471 ;  folly  of  misemploying  it  on  temporal  ob- 
jects, xi.  525  ;  religious,  tlie  great  advantages  at- 
tending it,  471 ;  the  influence  of  hope  on  oar 
resolutions  and  actions.  Ram.  xvi.  2 ;  of  remote 
advantages  should  be  indulged  with  caution,  ib.; 
frequently  attended  with  discontent  and  impa- 
tience, 5 ;  fallacious  and  afflictive,  however  neces- 
sary in  some  degree,  in  every  condition  of  life 
xvii.  67  ;  to  be  cherished,  when  an  incitement  to 
industry,  117  ;  predominates  amidst  frequent  dis- 
appointments, xviii.  196 ;  in  what  respect  the  chief 
happiness  of  man,  203  ;  garden  of  hope,  xvii.  67; 
ideal.  Ad.  xx.  69 ;  danger  of  indulging  illicit  hopes, 
Look,  xxxvii.  88 
Horace,  his  excellencies.  Tat.  iii.  173  ;  takes  fire  at 
every  hint  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Sp.  x.  411; 
his  letter  to  Nero  in  behalf  of  his  friend  Septimius, 
xi.  493 ;  some  account  of  him  and  his  writings, 
Tat.  iv.  242  ;  examples  of  obscurity  from.  Ad.  xx. 
58 
Horizon,  spacious,  an  image  of  liberty,  Sp.  x.  412 
Hornpipe,  Lancashire,  its  part  in  a  female  concert, 

Tat.  iii.  157 
Horror,  described  by  Shakspeare,  Tat.  ii.  90 
Horse,  described  by  Homer,  Oppian,  Pope,  Lucan, 
Guar.  xiv.  86 ;  Job's  description  preferable  to  that 
oi  Homer  or  Virgil,  ib. 
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Hwaemanship,  female  performance^  Id.  xxvii.  6 

Horses^  care  of  them  recommended^  Guar.  xiii.  6 ; 
£nglishj  valuable  abroad^  Wor.  xxii.  17;  neces- 
sary to  a  coacb^  Id.  xxvii.  54 

Hospitality^  effects  of,  Look,  xxxvi.  58 

Hospitals;,  a  visit  to  them^  Guar.  xiv.  79 ;  for  found- 
lings>  105^  see  Kingsland;  for  authors  proposed^ 
Wor.  xxiv.  159 ;  their  costly  building  and  utility, 
170 ;  vanity  of  their  benefactions  exposed,  ib. ;  re- 
marks on.  Id.  xxvii.  4 

Hotspur,  Jeffery,  his  petition  from  the  country  infir- 
mary, Sp.  X.  429 

Hottentot  story  of  Tquassau,  Con.  xxv.  21 

Hounds,  see  Hunting. 

Housewife,  Martha,  her  letter  to  her  husband,  Sp. 
vii.  178  j  imaginary.  Id.  xxvii.  13 

Housewifery,  excess  therein,  Sp.  ix.  328 ;  descrip- 
tion of,  Kam.  xvi.  51 

Howd'yecall,  Susan,  her  petition.  Guar.  xiv.  64 

Hudibras,  description  of  his  beard,  Sp.  ix.  331 ;  his 
ridicule  of  an  echo,  Sp.  v.  59 ;  would  have  made 
a  better  figure  in  heroic  verse,  viii.  249 

Humanity,  not  regarded  by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the 
age,  Sp.  xi.  520 ;  inspired  by  the  muses.  Tat.  ii. 
98 ;  no  true  greatness  without  it,  ib. ;  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  meanest  creatures.  Guar.  xiv.  61. 
See  Good  Nature. 

Human  nature,  the  best  study,  Sp.  x.  408 ;  the  same 
in  all  reasonable  creatures,  vi.  70;  considered  in 
its  true  dignity.  Tat.  ii.  87 ;  wherein  its  excellency 
consists,  Sp.  ix.  312 ;  soul,  see  Nature^  Soul. 

Human  things,  uncertainty  of.  Ad.  xxi.  108.  See 
Life,  Happiness. 

Hume,  David,  anecdotes  of,  Loun.  xxx.  3 

Humdrum,  who.  Tat.  iv.  264 ;  project  for  extirpat- 
ing such,  268 

Humour,  genealogy  of  true  and  fedse  humour,  Sp.  v. 
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35 ;  to  be  described  only  by  negatives^  ib. ;  obwr" 
vations  on^  as  to  authors^  judgement^  &c.  ib.; 
pleasant  mistakes  concerning  it^  Guar.  xiii.  42 ; 
its  two  extremes^  burlesque  and  pedantic^  Sp.  xii. 
616^  617 ;  the  English  distinguished  by  it.  Guar. 
XV.  144;  particularities  therein  disturb  company 
and  waste  time,  Sp.  x.  428 ;  English,  acooonted 
for  by  Sir  William  Temple,  Guar.  xv.  144;  good 
the  best  companion  in  the  county,  Sp.  x.  424, 
see  Good  Humour ;  scarcity  of  in  Scotland^  Mir. 
xxix.  83 

Humourists,  described.  Ad.  xxi.  131 

Humphrey,  squire,  bubbled  at  Bath,  Tat.  iL6o; 
Trelooby,  his  complaint  against  a  sexton  at  St 
Paul's,  IV.  241 

Hunger,  how  to  be  satisfied.  Tat.  iv.  205 

Hunters,  bad  neighbours,  Sp.  xi.  474;  a  meeting  of 
them  described.  Tat.  i.  37 

Hunting,  the  use  of  it,  and  a  match  described,  Sp. 
vi.  116;  a  poem  in  praise  of.  Guar.  xv.  125;  a 
remain  of  Gothic  barbarity,  xiv.  61 ;  a  barbarous 
custom  in  it,  61.  64;  reproved,  Sp.  xii.  583 

Hunt  the  Squirrel,  a  country  dance,  Sp.  vi.  67 

Husbandman,  his  pleasures  next  to  those  of  a  philo- 
sopher. Tat.  iv.  233 ;  a  good  funeral  oration  for 
one,  Sp.  xii.  583 

Husbands,  qualities  necessary  to  make  good  ones, 
Sp.  xii.  607,  Tat.  ii.  104 ;  an  ill  custom  among 
them,  Sp.  vii.  178  ;  rules  for  managing  them,  by 
the  Widow's  Club,  xii.  561 ;  description  of  a  fond 
husband,  xi.  530  ;  miseries  of  a  bad  husband.  Tat. 
iii.  149 ;  what  makes  a  man  an  ill  husband,  149; 
150;  hen-pecked  husband  described,  Sp.  vii.  17^; 
directions  for  choosing  a  husband,  149  ;  advice  to 
thorn,  178,  viii.  236  ;  advice  to  morose  husbands, 
ib. ;  sullen  husband  as  bad  as  a  foolish  one.  Tat. 
iii.  149  ;  directions  for  the  choice  of.  Ad.  xix.  30; 
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conduct  to,  36 ;  the  head  of  the  wife,  Wor.  xxii. 
40 ;  unfitness  of  husbands  to  govern  themselves, 
ib. ;  good  ones  fewer  than  of  good  wives,  21 ;  may 
be  received  by  their  wives'  relations,  CJon.  xxvi. 
00;  by  a  generous  and  good-natured  wife,  98; 
excessive  neatness,  103 ;  romantic  husband,  Loun. 
xxxi.  92 
Hush-money  demanded.  Tat.  i.  26 
Hush-note,  on  what  occasions  to  be  used,  Sp.  vii.  228 
Hush,  Peter,  the  whisperer,  his  character.  Sp.  x.  457 
Hussars,  d^dl  and  mild,  who.  Tat.  ii.  56 
Hntcheson,  on  beauty  and  virtue,  extract  from,  Mir. 

xxviii.  3 
Hyaena  compared  to  a  spider,  Sp.  vii.  187 
Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage,  a  guard  at  the  temple 
of  virtuous  love.  Tat.  iii.  120 ;  a  revengeful  deity, 
Sp.  xi.  530 
Uymenseus,  amours  and,  marriage  with  Tranquilla, 

Ram.  xvii.  113,  114,  xviii.  167 
Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  what.  Tat.  iii.  119; 
on  the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth,  Sp.  x.  465  ;  on 
gratitude,  453 ;  David's  pastoral  hymn  on  provi- 
dence, X.  441 ;  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  v.  60 ;  to 
Venus  by  Sappho,  viii.  232.     See  Psalm. 
Hyperdulus,  account  of  his  treatment  by  his  rela- 
tions. Ram.  xviii.  149 
Hypertatus,  reficclions  on  the  advantages  of  a  garret, 

Kam.  xvii.  117 
Hypocrisy,  various  kinds  of  it,  Sp.  x.  399 ;  to  be 
preferred  to  open  impiety,  458 ;  rebuked  by  our 
Saviour,  Guard,  xiv.  93 ;  the  honour  and  justice 
done  by  it  to  religion,  Sp.  viii.  243 ;  generally 
succeeded  by  Atheism,  vi.  119;  psalm  against 
it,  X.  399 ;  not  always  to  be  charged  upon  such  as 
are  zealous  for  virtues  which  they  n^lect  to 
practice.  Ram.  xvi.  14;  wherein  it  differs  from 
affectation,  20 
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I&J. 

I,  impertinence  of  the  letter^  Wor.  xxiv.  168 
Jack-Ass^  particulars  of  the  life  of^  Look.  xxxy.  11 
Jack  Spruce^  made  half  mad  with  a  smile^  Tat  ii.  56 
Jack  Such-a-one^  what  sort  of  men  pass  under  that 

title.  Tat.  iv.  206 
Jacks,  Harry,  why  he  deserved  a  statue,  Tat.ii.62 
Jacobites,  their  zm  and  ingenuity,  Wor.  xxii.24; 

a  female  one  dangerous,  40 
Jambee,  the  best  sort  of  canes.  Tat.  iii.  142 
Iambic  verse  most  proper  for  Greek  tragedy,  Sp.v.     j 

39 ;  Aristotle's  observations  on,  ib.  J 

James  II.  a  saying  of  his  to  his  courtiers  at  St.  Ger- 

main,  Wor.  xxii.  8 
James  I.  his  curing  the  king's  evil,  Wor.  xxii.  24 
James,  Dr.,  efficacy  of  his  powders,  Wor.  xxii.  24 
James,  a  country  footman,  polished  by  love,  Sp.  vi. 

71.     See  Betty,  William. 
Jane,  Mrs.,  a  great  pickthank,  Sp.  viii.  272 
Janglings,  matrimonial.  Tat.  iii.  149, 150,  Guar.  xir. 

73 

Inathe,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  18 

Janus,  image  of,  explained.  Con.  xxvi.  101 

lapis's  cure  of  ^neas,  Sp.  xii.  572 

Jaques,  Shakspeare's,  remarks  on,  Loun.  xxxi.  91 

Ichneumon  fly,  a  disinterested  destroyer  of  crocodile 

eggs,  Sp.  vi.  126 
Ideas,  how  a  set  of  them  hang  together,  Sp.  x.  416 
Identity,  personal,  defined  bv  Mr.  Locke,  Sf*  xii. 

578 ;  a  story  applicable  to  it,  ib. 
Idiots,  an  inquiry  concerning  an  idiot  put  the  dtj 

of  London  in  great  consternation.  Tat.  i.  40;  in 

great  request  in  most  German  courts,  Sp.  v.  47; 

story  of  an  idiot,  by  Dr.  Plot,  xi.  474 ;  distin* 

guished  from  politicians.  Tat.  i.  40 
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.Idler>  character  and  purpose  of^  Id.  xxvii.  1 ;  rea- 
sons for  writing,  2,  3 ;  horror  of  the  last^  103 

Idleness,  a  great  distemper,  Sp.  ix.  316 ;  more  de- 
stmctive  than  the  plague.  Tat.  ii.  97 ;  makes  men 
monsters.  Guar.  xv.  157 ;  few  know  how  to  be 
idle  and  innocent,  Sp.  x.  411 ;  a  great  vice,  xii. 
624,  Guar.  xv.  131;  a  means  to  conquer  it. 
Guar.  ib. ;  how  puni^ed  in  the  infernal  regions, 
158,  see  Indolence ;  idle  world  distinguished  from 
the  busy,  Sp.  xii.  624 ;  fatal  effects  of  idleness. 
Ram.  xvii.  o5 ;  however  fortunate,  incapable  of 
felicity.  Ad.  xxi.  94 ;  progress  and  nature  of.  Id. 
xxvii.  1.  9 ;  expedients  o^  17  j  disguise  of,  31 ; 
bustle  of  48  ;  proposal  of  an  hospital  for,  Loun. 
XXX.  8 ;  pains  ana  penalties  of,  xxxi.  59 

Idolatry,  a  sottish  worship.  Guar.  xiv.  88;  the  off- 
spring of  mistaken  devotion,  Sp.  vii.  211 ;  in  what 
manner  inverted.  Tat.  iii.  127 

Idol,  who  of  the  fair  sex  so  called,  Sp.  vi.  73 ;  de- 
scribed, 79 ;  coffee-house  idol,  87 ;  remonstrance 
against  the  insults  offered  to  coffee-house  idols, 
vii.  155  ;  besieged,  xi.  534 

Jealousy,  described,  Sp.  vii.  170 ;  her  garments, 
complexion,  and  office.  Tat.  iii.  120 ;  an  exquisite 
torment,  Sp.  vii.  178 ;  in  whom  it  takes  deepest 
root,  170 ;  Its  fatal  effects.  Guar.  xiii.  37 ;  how  to 
be  allayed,  Sp.  vii.  I7I ;  in  women  considered, 
178  ;  effects  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  109 

Jefferys,  Mr.,  his  engravings  for  the  masquerade, 

.    Wor.  xxxiii.  116 

Jenmiy,  description  of.  Ad.  xxi.  100 

Jervase,  Mr.,  a  great  painter.  Tat.  i.  4.  7 

Jessamy,  description  of.  Ad.  xxi.  100 

Jest,  how  it  should  be  uttered,  Sp.  xii.  616 ;  the 
geography  of,  vi.  138 ;  jests  for  a  death  bed,  by 
whom  publi^ed.  Guar.  xiii.  27*  39 
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Jester  distinguislied  from  a  llatterer.  Tat.  iv.215; 
the  richest  generally  the  best  jester^  225 

Jesus  Christ^  his  conversatioii  with  two  disciples 
after  his  crucifixion^  Guar.  xiii.  21.  See  Gmis- 
tian  Religion. 

Jesuits,  their  sagacity  in  discovering  the  talents  of 
young  students^  Sp.  viii.  307 ;  account  of  their 
discipline^  Tat.  iii.  168 

Jews^  great  veneration  paid  by  them  to  the  name  of 
God^  Sp.  xi.  531 ;  reasons  assigned  for  their  mm* 
bers,  dispersion^  and  adherence  to  their  leliffloo, 
495 ;  religious  ceremonies,  vii.  213 ;  Jew-BiD, 
anxiety  to  repeal  it,  Wor.  xxii.  50 ;  Jews  not  to 
be  prayed  for  at  church,  and  why^  43 ;  inflnesoe 
at  elections,  Con.  xxv.  13 ;  case  of,  considendt 
and  apology  for,  Ob.  xxxii.  38 ;  dialogue  between 
two,  39 

Jezebels,  why  so  called,  Sp.  vii.  175 

Ignorance,  when  amiable,  Sp.  ix.  324;  taints  tlie 
blood.  Guar.  xv.  137 ;  of  ourselves,  the  source  of 
most  errors  in  human  conduct.  Ram.  xvi.  24 ;  and 
admiration,  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  operation} 
xvii.  75 

Ignotus,  the  character  of  a  fine  gentlemen  opposed 
to  that  of  an  Atheist,  Sp.  vi.  75 

Jilt,  a  penitent  one,  Sp.  x.  401  ;  reclaimed,  ib.; 
jilt-flirts,  the  occasion  of  our  ill  breed  of  men, 
Guar.  xiii.  26 ;  jilts  described,  Sp.  vii.  187 

Iliad,  reading  it  compared  to  travelling  through  an 
iminhabited  country,  Sp.  x.  417 ;  put  into  an 
exact  journal.  Tat.  i.  6 

111  nature  not  so  hurtful  as  indiscretion,  Sp.  v.  23; 
distinguished  from  ^vit,  vii.  169 ;  an  imitator  of 
zeal,  185 

Imaginary  beings  in  poetry,  instances  of  them  in 
Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  Sp.  x.  419 

Imagination,  the  power  of  the  Almighty  over  it,  Sp. 
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X.  421 ;  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure^  ib. ;  not  so 
perfectly  entertained  by  works  of  art  as  of  nature^ 
414;  pleasures  of,  411 — 413;  the  most  active 
principle  of  the  mind.  Tat.  ii.  98;  secondary 
pleasures  of,  Sp.  x.  416;  power  of  it,  418;  how 
poetry  contributes  to  its  pleasures,  419 ;  how  his- 
torians, philosophers,  and  other  writers,  contri- 
bute, 420,  421 ;  the  strength  of  imagination, 
xii.  609 ;  danger  of  indulging  its  excursions.  Ham. 
zyii.89;  necessity  of  reducing,  under  the  dominion 
of  reason.  Ad.  xxi.  96 

Imagining,  the  art  of  it  in  general,  Sp.  x.  421 

Imitation  of  others,  when  censurable.  Ram.  xviii. 
164;  essay  on.  Con.  xxvi.  67;  errors  of.  Look. 
xxxvi.40 

.Imitators,  not  too  witty,  Sp.  vi  140 

Imnoia,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Great,  her  story,  Sp. 
vii.  181 

Immortality,  two  kinds  of  it.  Tat.  ii.  80;  of  the 
soul,  arguments  for,  Sp.  vi.  Ill,  xi.  537,  Guar. 
xiv.  89.  93 ;  Cicero  fired  with  the  contemplation 
of  it,  Sp.  xii.  633 ;  African  notion  thereof,  600 ; 
all  mankind  have  a  natural  propensity  to  believe 
it.  Guar.  xiv.  89 ;  benefits  arising  from  the  contem- 
plation of  it,  Sp.  vii.  210,  Guar.  xiv.  89 ;  conse- 
quence of  believing  it,  Sp.  xi.  537*  See  Eternity, 
Futurity. 

Impatience  of  study,  the  mental  disease  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Ham.  xviii.  154 

Imperia,  her  ambition  and  pride.  Ram.  xvii.  115 

Imperceptibles,  natural  history  of  them.  Tat.  iii. 

Iinperfection,  what  idea  that  word  should  convey. 

Tat.  iv.  246 
Impertinent  persons,  their  triumphs,  Sp.  x.  433 ; 

several  sorts  of,  described,  vii.  148.  1(>8,  x.  432 
Importance,  folly  of  false  pretences  to.  Ad.  xx.  84 
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Imprisonment  for  debt^  Id.  xxvii.  22.  38 

Improver,  character  of  an,  Wor.  xxiii.  7^ 

Improvement,  slowness  of.  Id.  xxvii.  88 

Impudence,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  defined,Sp 
V.  20;  distinguished  from  assurance,  ix.  Ztjo; 
proper  means  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  it,  x. 
390;  gets  the  better  of  modesty,  v.  2;  oommit- 
ted  by  the  eyes,  20 ;  compared  with  absmditT) 
Tat.  lii.  168;  recommended  by  some  as  good- 
breeding,  Sp.  viii.  231 ;  mistaken  for  wit,  x.  443 

Inactivity  and  cowardice,  folly  of.  Ram.  xvii.  119 

Incantations  in  Macbeth,  defended,  Sp.  vi.  141 

Incense,  Mr.  Ralph,  Tat.  iv.  270 

Incest  in  drunkenness.  Tat.  iv.  252 

Inclination  may  be  subdued  by  reason,  Sp.  x.  447 

Inconsistency  the  greatest  weakness  of  human  n*- 
ture,  Sp.  vii.  162 ;  man's  chief  character,  xiL  564 

Inconstancy,  described  by  Hamlet,  Tat.  iii.  106) 
see  Irresolution;  not  always  a  weakness.  Ram. 
xvii.  63 

Incontinence,  a  scheme  for  detecting.  Ram.  xviii. 
199 

Incumbent,  distinguished  from  a  landlord.  Tat.  iii. 
169 

Indenture  of  marriage  drawn  up  by  Mr.  BickerstalF, 
Tat.  iv.  199 

Independence,  the  best  guardian  of  virtue,  Mir* 
XXIX.  70.     See  Dependence. 

Independent  minister,  behaviour  of  one  at  the  exa- 
mination of  a  scholar,  Sp.  xi.  494 

India,  a  method  of  deciding  law-suits  there.  Guar. 
XV.  133 ;  remarks  on  our  conquest  in,  Mir.  xxviii. 
28 ;  narrative  of  a  family  raised  to  affluence  by 
the  arrival  of  a  son  from,  Loun.  xxx.  36 ;  happi- 
ness of  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  East  Indian,  44 

Indian  kings,  some  of  their  observations,  Sp.  v.  50; 
their  return  to  the  civilities  of  their  landlord.  Tat 
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iii.  171 ;  Indian's  speech  to  his  countrymen^  Id. 
xxvii.  81 

Indifference^  in  marriage^  not  known  by  sensible 
spirits^  Sp.  ix.  322;  very  unhappy,  Wor.  xxiii.  128 

Indigo^  the  merchant^  a  man  of  prodigious  intelli- 
gence^ Sp.  vi.  136 

Indibilis'  wife  restored  by  Scipio,  Tat.  ii.  58 

Indiscretion^  more  hurtful  than  ill-nature,  Sp.  v.  23 ; 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  lady,  Wor.  xxii.  39 

Indisposition,  unfits  a  man  for  company,  Sp.  vi.  143. 
See  Infirmary. 

Indolence^  what,  Sp.  vi.  100 ;  very  unbecoming,  ib.; 
the  rust  of  the  mind^  ix.  316.  320,  see  Idleness  ; 
indolence  turned  into  philosophy.  Tat.  i.  10 ;  the 
difficulty  of  being  reformed  frcnn  it.  Ram.  xviii. 
155 ;  remarks  on,  C!on.  xxvi.  131,  Mir.  xxviii.  14; 
renders  genius  useless,  50 

Industry  of  men,  compared  with  that  of  other  crea- 

%  tures.  Guar.  xv.  153.  156 — 158 ;  more  in  the 
country  than  in  town,  Sp.  vi.  116;  knights  of. 
Tat.  ii.  73 ;  necessary  to  acquire  eminence  in  li- 
terature. Ram.  xvi.  25 ;  pleasures  and  advantages 
of>  Ad.  xxi.  Ill 

In&nt,  sick,  poem  on.  Look,  xxxvi.  62 

Infidelity,  another  term  for  ignorance,  Sp.  vii.  186; 
the  foundation  and  support  thereof,  ib. ;  influence 
of>  upon  moral  conduct.  Ad.  xix.  12— .14;  mis- 
chiefs of,  XX.  77 — 79 

Infidels,  how  to  be  punished.  Tat.  iii.  138 ;  death 
of  one,  Ob.  xxxii.  48,  see  Atheist ;  meditations  on 
the  character  of,  xxxiii.  60 

Infirmary,  for  establishing  good  humour,  Sp.  x.  429. 
437.  440,  xi.  474 

Ingratitude,  inseparable  from  a  lustful  mind,  Sp.  xi. 
491 ;  of  men  to  beasts.  Guar.  xiv.  61 ;  the  pecu- 
liar baseness  of.  Ram.  xviii.  149 ;  the  effect  of 
great  depravity  of  mind,  ib. 
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Ingoltson^  Charles,  the  Barbican  doctor^  Sp.  x.  444 

Initial  letters,  criticisms  on  them^  Sp.  xii.  56B ;  the 
use  party  writers  make  of  them^  5o7 ;  on  a  tomb- 
stone, Tat.iv.  201 

Injuries,  by  whose  notions  to  be  measured,  Sp.  t. 
23 ;  scales  for  weighing  them^  Tat.  iv.  250 ;  the 
forgiveness  of  them  necessary  to  happiness.  Ram. 
xviii.  185  ;  when  easiest  to  be  practised^  uid  mo- 
tives to  encourage,  ib. 

Ink,  ocean  of,  a  dream.  Con.  xxv.  3 

Inkle  and  Yarico,  story  of,  Sp.  v.  11 

Innocence,  not  quality,  an  exemption  from  reproof, 
Sp.  V.  34 ;  often  exposed  to  misfortunes,  viii.  242; 
its  safest  guard.  Tat.  iv.  248;  the  great  prerogadTe 
of.  Ram.  xvii.  68 

Inoculation,  visional  remarks  on,  Wor.  xxiii.  127 

Inquietude,  natur^,  how  cured.  Tat.  iv.  202 

Inquisition  on  maids  and  bachelors^  Sp.  ix.  320; 
British,  by  Macklin,  Con.  xxv.  47 

Inquisitiveness,  exposed,  Sp.  viii.  288 

Insensibles,  their  characters  in  prose  and  verse,  Wor. 
xxiv.  156 

Insipids,  who  to  be  accounted.  Tat.  iii.  166 ;  an  in- 
sipid couple,  Sp.  xi.  522 

Insolence,  all  men  guilty  of  it,  Sp.  viii.  294 

Instruction,  by  fiction.  Ad.  xix.  16 

Instructions  to  Vanderbank,  remarks  on  that  poem, 
Tat.  i.  3 

Instinct,  the  power  of  it  in  brutes,  Sp.  vi.  120, 121 ; 
several  degrees  of  it  in  different  animals,  xi.  519 ; 
in  man,  what,  vii.  181.  201.     See  Ants. 

Insults,  more  insupportable  than  calamities,  Sp. 
vii.  150 

Insurrections  in  Poitou  and  Marseilles,  Tat.  i.  6 

Integrity,  a  shining  virtue,  Sp.  xii.  557 ;  the  great 
care  to  be  taken  of  it,  ib. ;  the  first  branch  of  it 
of  great  importance,  x.  448 ;  in  the  power  oT 
every  man,  Guai.  -xjiu.  \ 
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Intemperance^  the  fatal  consequences  of  it^  Sp.  vii. 
195.     See  Oluttonv. 

Intentions^  a  threefold  division  of  them^   Sp.   vii. 

213 ;  weakly^  represented  by  actions^  viii.  257 
Interest^  worldly,  tne  ready  way  topromote  it,  Sp. 
X.  394 ;  often  a  promoter  of  persecution,  vii.  185 ; 
influence  of,  upon  the  resolutions  and  actions  of 
life.  Ram.  xviii.  183 
Intrepidity  of  a  just  man,  £rom  Horace,  Sp.  v.  15 

Intrigue  between  a  wild  young  man  and  a  jilt.  Guar, 
xiii.  14;  between  a  footman  and  a  maid-servant, 
xiv.  87 ;  intrigues  in  low  life,  ib. 

Invention,  the  most  painful  action  of  the  mind,  Sp. 
xi.  487 ;  to  have  one's  name  concealed.  Tat.  i.  15 

Inventory  of  playhouse  goods.  Tat.  i.  42 

Joan,  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  her  will,  Wor. 
xxiv.  160 

Job,  book  of,  beauties  in.  Guar.  xiv.  86  ,*  passage 
from,  on  God*8  government.  Look,  xxxvii.  68 

Jockey,  genealogy  of  a.  Con.  xxv.  63 

John  a  Nokes  and  Tom  a  Stiles,  their  petition,  Sp. 
xii.  557 

Johnson,  the  player,  Sp.  ix.  370,  Guar.  xiv.  82 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  dictionary  recommended,  Wor. 
xxiii.  100,  101 

Jointures,  the  mischievous  effect  of.  Tat.  iv.  199. 
223 

Jolly,  Frank,  his  memorial  from  the  country  infir- 
mary, Sp.  X.  429 ;  sir  John,  character  of,  Wor. 
xxiv.  153 

Jonathan,  David's  lamentation  for.  Guar.  xiii.  51 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  manner  of  writing.  Tat.  i.  21 ; 
epitaph  on,  Sp.  v.  33;  what  he  said  of  Chevy 
Chace,  vi.  70 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  masques,  an  imitator  of  Aristo- 
phanes, Ob.  xxxii.  3 ;  quotation  from  his  Sir  Epi- 
cure Mammon,    12;     opinion    of    Shakspeare, 
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xxxiii.  68 ;  imitations  of  PhilostratuSy  74;  satbi- 
cal  glances  at  Shakspeare^  ib. ;  comedy  of  The 
Fox,  75 

Joseph's,  the  patriarch,  history.  Tat.  iv.  233 ;  dias« 
tity  of.  Guar.  xiii.  45 

Journal,  usefulness  of  keeping  one,  Sp.  ix.  317;  ^ 
a  citizen  for  a  week,  ib.;  of  a  lady^  323;  of 
three  country  maids,  332 ;  of  the  country  mfir- 
mary,  x.  440 ;  of  Homer's  Iliad,  Tat.  i.  6 ;  of  ft 
fellow  of  a  college.  Id.  xxvii.  33 ;  of  a  schdar,  91 

Journey  to  the  Land's  End,  Tat.  iv.  192,  see  Stage 
Coach ;  of  a  marvellous  traveller^  Id.  xxvii  6, 
50 ;  of  Sam  Softly,  93 

Iras,  the  witty,  advised  to  talk,  Sp.  x.  404 

Irish,  gentlemen,  widow-hunters,  Sp.  xiL  561; 
stuffs,  delightful  furniture.  Guar.  xiii.  49 ;  tibcsr 
expostulations  with  the  desid,  Wor.  xxii.  24 

Iron  bedstead  of  Procrustes,  Sp.  v.  51 ;  essay  on 
iron  and  gold.  Id.  xxvii.  37 

Irony,  who  deal  in  it,  Sp.  x.  438 ;  the  danger  of 
its  being  mistaken,  Wor.  xxiii.  104 

Ironside,  Nestor,  Esq.,  account  of  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation. Guar.  xiii.  2  ;  how  related  to  the  Bicker* 
staffs,  xiv.  98 ;  a  piece  of  true  tempered  Steele, 
102;  his  intended  charities,  106,  xv.  166;  Mrs. 
Martha's  character  and  love  of  ancestry,  136 

Irresolution,  whence  arising,  Sp.  vii.  151  ;  one  cause 
of  unhappiness,  162 

Irus,  the  rake,  his  artifice  to  gain  a  maintenance, 
Sp.  viii.  264  ;  his  economy  the  effect  of  the  fear 
of  poverty,  vi.  114 

Isadas,  the  Spartan,  his  valour,  Sp.  xii.  564 

Italian,  comedies,  driven  from  Paris  for  offending 
Mad.  Maintenon,  Guar.  xiii.  48 ;  writers  florid  and 
wordy,  Sp.  v.  5  ;  singers  ought  to  learn  English, 
viii.  258,  see  Opera ;  Italian  form  of  writing  let- 
ters, Wor.  xxii.  14  ;  travellers,  Ob.  xxxii.  39 
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Itdi  of  writing,  Sp.  xii.  582.     See  Writing. 
Ithnriel^  the  use  Mr.  Bickerstaff  made  of  his  spear^ 

Tat.  iv.  237 

Jadges,  the  advantage  of  continuing  them  during 
good  behaviour.  Guar.  xiv.  99 

Jnidgement,  the  offspring  of  Time,  Sp.  xi.  514; 
judgements,  548 ;  presumptuous  to  interpret  af- 
flictions as  such,  4& 

Jomlers,  literary.  Look,  xxxvi.  46 

Juuin,  tiie  emperor,  on  the  imitation  of  the  gods, 
Sp.  xii.  634 

Jnlius^  see  Ceesar. 

^rdy,  description  of  that  month,  Sp.  x.  425 

June,  month  of,  described,  ib. 

Jnno,  her  method  to  regain  Jupiter's  affection.  Tat. 

m.l47 

^apiter^  his  proclamation,  and  distribution  of  griefs 
and  calamities,  Sp.  xii.  558,  559 ;  Ammon,  an 
answer  of  his  oracle  to  the  Athenians,  vii.  207  ; 
Belus,  his  temple  at  Babylon  described,  x.  415  ; 
his  lotteries,  Wor.  xxxiii.  120,  xxiv.  143 

Justice,  the  greatest  of  all  virtues.  Guar.  xiv.  99 ; 
the  first  quality  of  persons  in  power  and  direction, 
Sp.  xi.  479  ;  Spartans  feunous  for  it,  xii.  564 ;  of 
Lewis  le  Grand  compared  to  that  of  gamesters. 
Tat.  i.  26 ;  poetical,  Sp.  v.  40,  xi.  548 ;  Lord 
Chief,  his  integrity,  vi.  99 ;  the  measure  of  justice 
prescribed  to  us,  clear  and  comprehensive.  Ram. 
xvii.  81 ;  the  exercise  to  be  softened  by  prudence 
and  lenity,  114 ;  poetical,  Mir.  xxix.  77 

Juvenal,  account  of,  and  his  writings.  Tat.  iv.  242; 
wherein  his  satires  are  faulty,  Sp.  vii.  209 ;  a  hu- 
morous and  reasonable  reflection  of  his,  vii.  150 ; 
on  feshionable  frivolities.  Look.  xxxv.  28 

Ix^  antiquity  of  that  family.  Tat.  i.  35 
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K. 

Keepers,  different  classes  of.  Con.  xxv.  51 
Kennet,  Dr/s,  account  of  the  origin  of  country  wakc^ 

Sp.  vii.  161 
Kensington  Grardens,  account  of,  Sp.  xi.  477 
Kent^  Mr.,  the  Calvin  of  our  re^rmaticm  in  gaiden« 

ing,  Wor.  xxii.  6 
Kettledrum,  instrument  in  a  female  consort  matdi* 

ed.  Tat.  iii.  157 
Kidney,  master  of  St.  James'  coffee-house^  Tat  i  h 

ii.  69 
Kifang,  Mr.,  a  Chinese  upholsterer^  Wor.  xxii  38 
Kimbow,  Tom,  his  case  stated,  Sp.  v.  24 
King  Lear,  alteration  of  that  tragedy,  Sp.  v.  40 
Kings,  their  Ic^c,  Sp.  viii.  239 ;  wicked^  how  pa* 

nished  in  a  &ture  state.  Tat.  iii.  156 
Kingsland  hospitallers,  objects  of  charity,  Ouar.  xiii* 

,17 

King,  The,  letter  to.  Look.  xxxv.  23 

Kissing  dances  censured,  Sp.  vi.  67-     Sec  Dancing. 

Kit,  that  instrument  matched.  Tat.  iii.  157 

Kit-cat  Club,  its  origin,  Sp.  v.  9 

Kitchen  music  described,  Sp.  xii.  570 

Kitty,  an  accomplished  jilt,  Sp.  vii.  187 

Knaves,  some  so  by  constitution,    Sp.   xii.  601; 

proved  fools.  Tat.  i.  40 
Kneeling  adorations  by  an  authoress  to  a  youi^  no- 
bleman. Guar.  xiii.  4 
Knellcr,  sir  Godfrey,  anecdotes  of,  Wor.  xxii.  50 
Knights  of  the  industry,  their  designs  on  a  young 

heir.  Tat.  ii.  73.     See  Gaming. 
Knights-errant,  business  of.  Ad.  xix.  1 
Knockers,  exercise  of  them  taught.  Tat.  ii.  105 
KnoUes,  sir  Francis,  his  history  of  the  Turks,  ex-* 
cellencc  of,  Ram.  xvii.  122 
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nottingy  a  proper  employment  for  beaux^  Sp.  xi. 
536 

Bowings  art   of  not  knowing  people^  explained 
War.  xxii.  46 

Bowledge^  the  main  sources  of  it^  Sp.  viii.  287 ; 
mirsuit  of  it  recommended  to  youths  Guar.  xiv. 
Ill ;  the  pursuit  of  it  long^  but  not  tedious^  Sp. 
ti.  94 ;  the  only  means  to  extend  life^  ib. ;  ought 
to  be  communicative^  ix.  379 ;  self^  rules  for  it^ 
3C*  399^  see  Self-examination;  importance  of 
knowledge^  Ram.  xvii.  83 ;  should  be  subservient 
te  some  noble  principle^  85 ;  the  desire  of  it  in 
many  feeble  and  transient^  xviii.  178;  feiilures  to 
whi^  men  who  study  it  are  exposed^  180;  of 
ourselves^  its  great  use  and  importance^  xvi.  26 ; 
necessary  to  preserve  us  from  crimes  as  well  as 
follies^  2S ;  promoted  by  scenes  of  adversity^  ib. ; 
consequences  of  the  neglect  of  it^  24;  assisted 
by  politeness^  Ad.  xx.  87 ;  of  the  worlds  Con. 
zxvi.  136 

L. 

aberius^  witty  saying  of^  Ob.  xxxiii.  52 

aboar^  bodily,  of  two  kinds,  Sp.  vi.  115  ;  its  great 
advantages,  ib.,  &c.  vii.  161 ;  for  the  public,  un- 
saccessful.  Tat.  ii.  67 ;  Plato's  saying  concerning 
it,  Sp.  xii.  624,  see  Exercise ;  labour  and  rest  the 
parents  of  health  and  vigour.  Ram.  xvi.  33 ;  ne- 
cessary to  excellence,  xviii.  169 ;  intellectual  and 
corporal  compared.  Ad.  xix.  1 

abyrinth  of  allegory  in  Apollo's  gardens  at  Par- 
nassus, Wor.  xxiii.  121 

aeedsemonians,  delicate  in  their  sense  of  glory,  Sp. 
▼ii.  188 ;  form  of  prayer  used  by  them,  207 ;  en- 
couraged dancing,  vi.  67 

adies,  all  women  such.  Guar.  xiii.  26 ;  should  not 
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mind  party^  Sp.  xii.  607 ;  a  general  key  to  their 
behaviour,  x.  435 ;  treating  them  in  cnrgan-Iolts 
censured^  Tat.  ii.  61 ;  conveniences  of  their  gam- 
ing;  Guar.  xv.  174;  their  trifling  endeannents 
give  us  mean  ideas  of  their  souls.  Tat.  i.  40 ;  their 
good  breeding  turns  upon  uneasiness^  Sp.  vL  143; 
equestrian,  censured,  x.  435.  437  ;  ft  Iftiiy  thank- 
ful to  her  husband  for  curing  her  fits.  Tat.  L  23; 
a  young  lady  enchanted  by  an  old  ralce,  22;  foe 
lady  too  nice  to  be  quite  abve,  Sp.  vi.  143 ;  lady^s 
library  described,  v.  37>  see  Library ;  lady's  wo- 
man must  have  the  qualifications  of  a  critic.  Guar. 
XV.  149,  see  Women ;  the  foUy  of  ladies  render- 
ing themselves  cheap.  Ram.  xvii.  97 ;  iqany  of 
their  indiscretions  from  ignorance  of  themsem^ 
xvi.  24 ;  some  of  their  appropriate  virtues,  xfiL 
97 ;  several  of  their  degrading  qualities  described 
in  characters,  113;  young,  impatient  of  cootroli 
84 ;  unmarried,  advice  to,  97 ;  misery  in  a  som- 
mer  retirement,  124 ;  busy  life  of  a  young  lady, 
xviii.  191 ;  ladies  directed  in  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band. Ad.  xix.  30 ;  in  their  conduct  to  a  husband, 
36  ;  their  pursuit  of  nature  in  their  dress,  Wot. 
xxii.  6 ;  how  to  be  benefited  by  their  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  20;  their  undressing  to  go 
abroad,  21 ;  their  sovereignty  over  their  husbands 
serviceable  to  the  state,  40;  their  severity  to  a 
fallen  sister,  53;  discreet  behaviour  to  their  lovers 
and  civilities  to  the  seducers  of  their  sex,  ib. ;  de- 
fects of  their  education  an  advantage  to  them, 
xxiii.  94 ;  the  inventors  of  the  genteel  part  of  our 
language,  100 ;  their  eloquence  in  vituperation, 
101  ;  their  indignation  and  love  productive  of  new 
words,  ib. ;  modern  ladies  less  reserved  than  the 
ancients,  124 ;  qualifications  of  a  lady  of  fiishion, 
xxiv.  151  ;  their  mechanism  correspondent  to  that 
of  a  clock;  1 75 ;  dangerous  consequences  of  ladies 
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interfering  in  elections^  Con.  xxv.  20 ;  female  world 
made  np  of  ladies^  44 ;  their  frolics^  54 ;  the  sect 
of  Eyites>  55 ;  lady  of  fashion  complaining  of  her 
lofd's  pride  in  keeping  a  table^  xxvi.  137 ;  won- 
derful performance  on  horseback^  Id.  xxvii.  6,  see 
Great  Ladies ;  danger  of  youngs  being  introduced 
into  oranpany  above  their  situations^  Loun.  xxx. 
SI ;  distresses  of  one  not  quite  so  young  as  she 
WBS^  xxxi.  53 ;  letter  from  a  lady's  maid>  a  sufferer 
by  her  mistress's  keen  feelings^  55 ;  ode  to  a  lady 
ffoing  abroad^  85 ;  letter  from  the  att^idant  on  a 
lady  of  extreme  .sensibility^  90 
leites^  prodigal^  through  siiame  of  poverty^  Sp.  vi. 
114 

etitia  and  Daphne^  story  of^  Sp.  v.  33 
lifl^  history  abuses  her^  Guar.  xiv.  85 
iloy  colond>  killed^  Tat.  ii.  64 
una  of  Thibet^  account  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  25 
vaah,  a  modem  diet^  Tat.  iii.  148 
imentation  for  Jonathan^  its  beauties^  Guar.  xiii. 
61 

unpoons^  witty,  inflict  wounds  incurable,  Sp.  v. 
23 ;  written  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  16;  in- 
liumanity  of  the  common  scribblers  of,  23.  35 :  an 
afiront  to  leave  a  person  out  of  them,  vii.  224.  See 
Libels,  Satire. 

mcashire  Witches,  a  comedy,  censured,  Sp.  vi. 
141 

md-bank,  a  project.  Guar.  xiv.  107 
ind  interest  and  trade  support  each  other.  Guar. 
xiv.  76 ;  advice  to  a  man  of  landed  property,  Ob. 
xxxiii.  85 

mdlord,  distinguished  from  an  incumbent.  Tat.  iii. 
169 

indkrd,  Alexander,  his  laconic  love-letter.  Tat. 
ii.74 

IL.  XXXVIII.  N 
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Langham^  Dr^  the  astrolc^r^  his  peculiar  generositv. 
Tat.  iii.  174 

Language^  English^  much  adulterated  during  the 
war,  Sp.  vii.  165,  see  English ;  European  lan- 
guage cold  compared  to  the  Oriental,  Sp.  x.  405 ; 
licentious,  400;  remarks  on  the  purity  and  !«►• 
pricty  of  language.  Ram.  xviii.  168;  theinmie£ate 
province  of  the  fair  sex,  Wor.  xxiii.  101 ;  varioos 
rashions  of,  to  what  owing,  102 ;  progress  ofi  Id- 
xxvii.  63 

Lapirius,  his  great  generosity,  Sp.  viii.  248* 

Lapland  odes  translated,  Sp.  ix.  266,  x.  406 

Largeness  of  mind,  reflecnons  on  that  dispositioD. 
Guar.  xiv.  70 

La  Roche,  story  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  42 — 44 

Larvati,  who  so  called  among  the  ancients,  Sp.  v.  32 

Last,  horrors  of  the.  Id.  xxvii.  103 

Last  Day,  extracts  from  a  poem  so  called,  Guar.xiii- 
51;  description  of,  by  a  poet,  Wor.  xxiv.  162 

Lath,  'Squire,  his  history,  Sp.  v.  32 

Latimer,  the  martyr,  his  behaviour  at  a  conference 
with  the  Papists,  Sp.  x.  465 

Latin,  of  great  use,  in  a  country  auditory,  Sp.  vii. 
221 

Latinus,  king,  pressed  for  a  soldier,  Sp.  v.  22;  a 
subsidy  proposed  for  him,  53 

Latronia,  character  of.  Ram.  xviii.  182 

Laudanum,  why  out  of  doors  at  Bath,  Guar.  xv. 
174 

Laugh  and  be  Fat,  effects  of  reading  a  collection  of 
sonnets  so  called.  Guar.  xiii.  39 

Laughers,  several  characters  of  them,  Guar,  xiii- 
20 ;  at  public  places  should  pay  double,  Sp.  ni- 
168 

Laughter,  what,  and  when  becoming,  Tat.  ii.  43 : 
the  index  of  the  mind.  Guar.  xiii.  30;  the  proper- 
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ty  of  reason^  Sp.  xii.  598 ;  when  the  mark  of  folly, 
ib. ;  a  weighty  affair.  Tat.  ii.  63 ;  the  distingtiish- 
ing  faculty  in  man,  Sp.  xi.  494,  Tat.  ii.  63 ;  oc- 
casioned Dy  scorn,  ib. ;  a  counterpoise  to  the 
spleen,  Sp.  riii.  249 ;  what  sort  of  persons  most 
accomplished  to  raise  it,  v.  52,  viii.  249 ;  the  pro- 
vocations to  it,  V.  47 ;  its  effects,  viii.  249  ;  the 
charms  of  conversation.  Guar.  xiii.  29 ;  indecent 
and  inexcusable  in  any  religious  assembly,  xii. 
630 ;  poetically  described  by  Milton,  viii.  249 ; 
used  as  a  metaphor  to  the  same  purpose  in  all 
languages,  ib. ;  immoderate,  a  sign  of  pride,  v. 
47,  Tat.  ii.  63 

Einra,  her  perfections  and  excellent  character.  Tat. 
ii.54 

aw,  encumbered  with  superfluous  members,  Sp.  v. 
21 ;  case  of,  answered.  Tat.  iv.  190  ;  suits,  mise- 
ries attending  them,  Sp.  x.  456 ;  method  of  de- 
ciding them  in  the  Indies,  Guar.  xv.  133 ;  pro- 
fession of.  Con.  xxvi.  116 ;  new  plan  for  studying, 
133 

Biwyers,  divided  into  peaceable  and  litigious,  Sp. 
V.  21 ;  censured  for  low,  indecent  expressions, 
xii.  551 

aziness,  commonly  associated  with  timidity,  Kam. 
xviii.  134.     See  Indolence, 
azy  Club,  Sp.  ix.  320 ;  lady,  described.  Tat.  iv.  248 
eat,  withered,  verses  on.  Look,  xxxvii.  80 
eap.     See  Lovers'  Leap. 

ear,  tragedy  of,  injured  by  the  alteration,  Sp.  v. 
40;  observations  on.  Ad.  xxi.  113.  116.  122 
earned,  the  precedence  settled  among  them,  Sp. 
xi.  529  ;  their  complaints  of  neglected  merit.  Ram. 
.xvii.  77 ;  occasioned  by  their  own  inconsistency, 
ib. ;  who  are  just  objects  of  contempt,  ib. ;  club  of. 
Id.  xxvii.  78 

earning,  the  design  of  it,  Sp.  ix.  350 ;  what  it  is, 
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and  what  it  is  not^  Tat.  ii.  58 ;  the  glory  of  a  itt- 
tion^  Sp.  ix.  367 ;  to  be  made  advantageous  to 
the  meanest  capacity^  353 ;  makes  a  silly  man  in- 
supportable^ vi.  105 ;  only  improves  nature^  Tat 
ii.  58;  the  source  of  wealth  and  honours^  Gnar.xiT. 
Ill ;  proper  for  women^  xv.  155 ;  highly  neon- 
sary  for  men  of  fortune^  Sp.  xi.  506 ;  chief  merit 
in  the  application^  v.  6 ;  men  of^  best  suited  ftr 
business^  xi.  469 ;  origin  and  excellency  of  learn- 
ings Kam.  xvi.  22 ;  the  proper  business  of  youths 
xvii.  108;  wherein  it  differs  from  wit^  xvi.  2S; 
the  mutual  advantages  of  their  being  united^  ib.; 
wherein  the  chief  art  of  it  consists^  xviii.  137; 
eminence  not  to  be  attained  without  labour,  xrl 
21 ;  the  possession  of  applause  very  precaricos, 
ib. ;  degraded  by  indecent  and  promiscuous  dedi- 
cation; xviii.  136 ;  men  of  learnmg  by  various  ac- 
tions exposed  to  contempt,  137 ;  their  condescen- 
sion and  affability  sources  of  great  esteem,  ib.;  pa- 
rallel between  ancient  and  modern  learning,  Ad. 
XX.  49;  learning  and  virtue,  cause  and  effect,  Wor. 
xxii.  20 ;  solid  learning  useless,  xxiv.  152 ;  want- 
ing in  land  officers.  Con.  xxv.  10 ;  of  the  polite 
world,  24 ;  pride  of,  disappointed.  Id.  xxvii.  ^5 ; 
obstructions  of,  94;  acrimony  of  its  disputes,  Mir. 
xxviii.  20 ;  spurious  learning.  Look,  xxxvii.  98 
Leather  gilt  furniture  opposed  to  needlework,  Sp.xii. 

609 
Lee  Boo,  Prince,  letter  from.  Look,  xxxvii.  83 
Le  Brun's  battle  of  Poms,  its  effects.  Tat.  i.  8 
Leasing^  making  a  law  against.  Ad.  xx.  50 
Lee,  Mr.,'s  theatrical  abilities,  Sp.  v.  39 
Legacy,  Noy's,  to  reclaim  his  son.  Tat.  i.  9 ;  legacies 
of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  Sp.  vii.  1.51  ;  legacy- 
hunter,  character  of  a.  Ram.  xviii.   197,  198 ;  a 
grocer's  to  his  wife,  Wor-  xxiv.  160 
Leisure,  how  to  employ  it  innocently.  Tat.  iii.  112 
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Lent>  uses  of^  Id.  xxvii.  103 

Lentulus,  a  man  of  merits  misfortunes  of^  Ad.  xx.  62 

Leo  II.  his  letter^  Guar.  xv.  124 

Leo  X.  vove,  his  entertainment  of  the  poets^  Guar. 
xiv»  115  ;  a  great  lover  of  buffoons  and  coxcombs^ 
Sp.  xi.  497 ;  reproved  by  a  priest^  ib. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  observation  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  78 

Leonora's  character,  and  country  seat,  Sp.  v.37;  con- 
solation to  her  on  the  death  of  her  lover^  vii.  163 

Leontine  and  Eudoxus.     See  Eudoxus. 

Leopold,  emperor,  an  expert  joiner,  Sp.  ix.  353 

Lesbia,  an  amiable  and  unfortunate  lady  insulted  by 
her  lover,  Sp.  xii.  61 1 

Letter-dropper  of  antiquity,  Sp.  v.  59 

Letters,  difficulties  which  attended  the  invention  of 
them.  Guar.  xv.  172;  directions  for  writing  them. 
Tat.  i.  30;  should  be  the  produce  of  the  place,  in- 
stanced in  one  from  Smtzerland,  ii.  93 ;  discover 
the  temper  of  the  writers,  Sp.  viii.  283;  penny- 
post,  sent  as  reprimands.  Tat.  ii.  67,  sec  Love- 
letters,  and  Epistolary  Writing ;  of  the  alphabet, 
their  petition  against  E  and  O,  Wor.  xxix.  180 

Levee  of  great  men  described,  Sp.  vii.  193 

Levi,  David,  arguments  against  me  Gospels,  examin- 
ed, Ob.  xxxiii.  64 — 66 

Leviculus,  character  of,  R^m.  xviii.  182 

Levity,  her  post  in  the  temple  of  Hymen,  Tat.  iii. 
120 ;  the  effects  of  it  in  women,  Sp.  viii.  234 ;  of 
thought  in  women  of  quality,  253 ;  fashionable, 
&tal  effects  of.  Ad.  xxi.  123—125 

Lewis  XIV.  renowned  for  inviolably  keeping  treaties. 
Guar.  XV.  128 ;  compared  with  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy, Sp.  vi.  139 ;  the  vanity  of  his  conquests  dis- 
played, vii.  180;  impoverished  by  his  ambition, 
200;  his  conversation  withM.  Colbert  concerning 
the  power  of  the  Dutch,  Guar.  xiii.  52 ;  answer 
of  his  subjects  to  his  letter.  Tat.  i.  29 ;  compared 
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with  King  WiUiam  III.  Sp.  ».  516;  Ws  attach- 
ment  to  Mad.  Maintenon^  Wor.  xxii.  28>  Gnir. 
xiii.  46 — 48 ;  his  glory  in  making  the  Frendi  lan- 
guage universal^  xxiii.  100 

Liars^  prating^  Sp.  vii.  167 ;  ^^  soliloqiiy^  ib. ;  offi- 
ciousj  when  excuseable^  Sp.  viii.  234.  See  1m, 
Lying. 

Libels^  laws  against^  Sp.  x.  451 ;  a  scandal  to  p- 
vernment^  ib. ;  panegyrics  may  be  turned  into  them, 

Tat-iii.  177 

Libellers  censured^  Sp.  v.  35^  Tat.  ii.  92;  distin- 
guished from  satirists^  ib. 

Liberalise  the  wit>  adventures  of^  Ram.  xviii.  163 

Liberality,  wherein  the  decency  of  it  consists,  Sp. 
viii.  292  ;  its  true  basis^  ix.  346 

Libertine,  Athenian^  his  moral  soliloquy,  Guar.  xiv. 
81 ;  prayer  of  an  EngUsh  Hbertine,  ib. 

Liberty  of  the  people,  generosity  of  that  princip&e. 
Guar.  xiv.  o3;  when  best  preserved,  Sp.  viii. 
287 ;  asserted  by  Mr.  Steele,  Guar  xiii.  53 ;  its 
region  described.  Tat.  iii.  161 ;  freethinkers  ene- 
mies thereto.  Guar.  xiv.  83 ;  of  the  press,  see 
Printing  ;  tendency  of  liberty  to  engender  melan- 
choly. Look,  xxxvii.  85 

Library,  female,  Sp.  vi.  92.  140,  Tat.  iv.  248 ;  let- 
ters concerning  it,  vi.  79  ;  description  of  a  lady's 
library,  v.  37 ;  of  Lord  Finical's,  Wor.  xxii.  64  ; 
instructions  for  making  library-paper,  ib. ;  scheme 
for  a  polite  circulating  library.  Con.  xxv.  24; 
first  in  Egypt,  Ob.  xxxii.  51 ;  public,  of  Rome, 
ib.;  at  Athens,  xxxiv.  119;  Alexandrian,  ib. 

Licenciado,  a  Spanish  governor,  his  insolence  and 

severity.  Guar.  xiii.  8 
Liddy,  Miss,  difference  of  temper  from  her  sister, 

Sp.  X.  396 
Lie,  a  pernicious  monosyllable.  Tat.  iv.  256 ;  given, 
a  great  violation  of  honour,  Sp.  vi.  103 ;  several 
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sorts  of  lies,  viii.  234,  see  Liar,  Lying ;  He  of  va- 
nity. Ad.  XX.  50 ;  classical  lie.  Look,  xxxvii.  67 
liife^  domestic,  reflections  on,  Sp.  x.  455 ;  human, 
to  what  compared  in  scripture,  and  by  heathen  phi- 
losophers, vii.  219  ;  little  of  it  spent  with  satis- 
&ction,  vi.  143;  all  parts  of  it  a  commerce,  vii. 
202 ;  an  important  lesson  to  know  how  to  enjoy  it, 
222 ;  how  to  be  considered,  xii.  574,  Tat.  iii.  120; 
the  right  method  of  enjoying  it,  Sp.  vi.  143;  its 
several  stages  have  several  pleasures.  Guar.  xiv. 
62;  three  important  articles  in  it,  Sp.  ix.  317; 
cheerfulness  only  makes  it  valuable,  vi.  143 ;  va- 
luable only  as  it  is  a  preparation  for  another,  xii. 
575  ;  in  what  manner  spent  according  to  Seneca, 
vi.  93 ;  the  uncertainty  of  its  duration,  v.  27 ;  a 
state  of  probation,  viii.  237 ;  passage  through  life 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  dervise,  289 ;  a  sur- 
vey of  it  in  a  vision,  vii.  159;  methods  of  lengthen- 
ing it,  and  turning  it  to  advantage,  vi.  93,  94 ; 
eternal,  what  we  ought  to  be  most  solicitous  about, 
xii.  575 ;  instinct  and  passion  the  first  motives  of 
action  in  human  life,  Kam.  xvi.  49  ;  the  main  of 
it  composed  of  small  incidents,  xvii.  68 ;  general 
plan  of  it  should  be  formed  from  our  own  reflec- 
tions, xviii.  184 ;  great  end  of  prudence  in  it,  xvii. 
68 ;  the  shortness  of,  not  duly  regarded,  71 ;  the 
duties  of  it  commensurate  with  its  duration,  ib. ; 
a  conviction  of  the  shortness  of  it  should  repress 
our  projects,  xviii.   165  ;   tediousness  of  life  to 
8(»ne,  xvi.  5 ;  the  miseries  incident  to  it  designed 
for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  virtue,  32 ; 
often  distressed  by  new  desires  and  artificisd  pas- 
sions, 49 ;  calculations  of  the  value  of  it  more 
useful  in  traffic  than  in  morality,  xvii.  71 5  the 
numerous  blessings  of  it  to  be  esteemed  as  means 
of  happiness.  111 ;  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
it  should  determine  us  to  moderate  our  passions 
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and  contract  our  desires^  xvi.  17 ;  described  under 
the  similitude  of  the  ocean^  xvii.  102 ;  the  life  of 
multitudes  compared  to  a  lottery^    xviii.  182; 
country  life^  busy  scene  of^  xvi.  51 ;  fsishionable, 
xvii.  100 ;  sufficient  to  all  purposes  if  well  em- 
ployed^ 108 ;  study  of»  not  to  be  neglected  for 
that  of  books;  xviii.  180 ;  folly  of  continuing  too 
long  on  the  stage  of^  207 ;  stages  of^  compared  to 
an  evening  at  the  play-house^  Ad.  xix.  24;  no 
life  pleasing  to  God  that  is  not  useful  to  man,  38; 
folly  of  pleading  inability  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of,  XX.  42  ;  value  of,  fixed  by  hope  and  £ear, 
xxi.  114;  miseries  of»  120^  see  High  Life;  the 
enjoyment  of  it  necessary  to  a  preparal^ion  for  het- 
ven^  Wor.  xxiii.  73 ;  middle  station  the  happiest, 
95  ;  plan  of.  Id.  xxvii.  101 ;  a  stage^  25 ;  nabits 
of,  in  England,  Ob.  xxxiii.  85  ;   infelicities  of 
fashionable  life.  Look.  xxxv.  28  ;  future  life,  21, 
lecture  on  life,  xxxvi.  64 ;  how  to  be  estimated, 
xxxvii.  75 

Light,  only  an  idea  in  the  mind,  Sp.  x.  413,  see 
Colours;  lights  well  disposed  enlarge  the  thoughts, 
Tat.  iii.  108 

Lightning  in  operas,  of  what  it  must  be  made.  Tat 
iii.  137;  true  perfumed,  where  sold,  ib. 

Lillie,  Charles,  Sp.  ix.  358 ;  his  letter  and  petition. 
Tat.  ii.  92,  Guar.  xiv.  64 ;  recommended.  Tat.  ii. 
92.  94 ;  catalogue  of  his  wares,  94.  101  ;  his  pre- 
sents and  license,  Sp.  ix.  358,  Tat.  ii.  94 ;  his 
reports,  iv.  250 ;  petitions  to  receive  letters  for 
Westminster,  Sp.  v.  16;  ordered  to  prepare  blank 
licenses.  Tat.  ii.  103 

Limberham,  the  keeper.  Tat.  ii.  49 

Limbertongue,  Nic,  his  history  and  letters,  Wcr. 
xxii.  35,  39 

Lingerers,  account  of,  Guar.  xv.  131 
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Eiinendrapers  tried  in  the  Court  of  Honour^  Tat.  iv. 
259 ;  of  Westminster^  their  petition^  215 

Ciindamira^  the  only  woman  allowed  to  painty  Sp.  v.  41 

Ciink-boy^  his  petition,  Wor.  xxiii.  74 

Uon  set  up  at  Button's,  Guar.  xiv.  98.  114,  xv. 
124  j  scandalous  reports  of  him,  134;  his  history, 
139 ;  calculation  of  his  natiyity,  140 ;  Sir  G. 
Dayis's  lion,  141 ;  in  the  Haymarket,  yery  gen- 
tle, Sp.  V.  13 

Ldonj  Walsingham's  master-spy,  account  of.  Guar. 
adv.  71 

Lions^  spies  so  called,  infesting  London,  Guar.  xiy.  71 

Cdotard,  his  behaviour  to  a  lady  who  painted  hersdif, 
Wor.  xxiii.  105 

Liquors,  no  bribery  in  them.  Guar.  xv.  160 

Li«uider  and  Corinna,  a  married  couple,  reckoned 
dead.  Tat  ii.  54 

Listlessness,  history  of.  Id.  xxvii.  21 

Lisynski,  a  Polish  atheist,  Sp.  x.  389 

literature,  the  proper  effects  of  it.  Tat.  iv.  197>  see 
licaming;  manufacturers  of  literature.  Ram.  xviii. 
145 ;  register-office  for.  Con.  xxvi.  96 ;  acrimony 
of  literary  disputes,  Mir.  xxviii.  20 ;  new  pro- 
ject for  a  periodical  publication,  Loun.  xxxi.  60 ; 
defence  oft  in  men  of  business,  100 ;  literary  jug- 
glers. Look,  xxxvi.  46 

Little  men,  dub  of.  Guar.  xiv.  91 

Little  people,  their  propensity  to  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities, Wor.  xxii.  46 ;  consequence  of  their  inti- 
macy with  the  great,  Mir.  xxviii.  12.  25 

Liturgy,  see  Common  Prayer. 

Livelihood,  law  obliging  every  man  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  manner  of  acquiring,  Loun.  xxx.  47 

Living,  art  of,  at  the  cost  of  others.  Ram.  xviii.  206 

Living  men,  who.  Tat.  ii.  96 

Livy,  wherein  he  excels  all  historians,  Sp.  x.  409«  420 

Lizard,  that  friendly  animal  compared  to  a  satirist, 
Tat  ii.  84 
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Lizard^  sir  Ambrose^  chooses  a  guardian  to  hk  fa* 
mily,  Guar.  xiii.  2;  Sir  Harry,  his  character,  6;  Sir 
IVIarmaduke,  account  of  his  family  and  fortune, 
2,  5 ;  Lady^  her  character,  and  manner  of  employ- 
ing her  time  with  her  daughters,  ib.,  xv.  155 ;  m- 
racter  of  the  daughters,  xiii.  5 ;  of  the  sons,  13; 
Tom  the  clown,  xv.  1 62 

Lloyd,  Bishop,  fate  of  his  works.  Id.  xxvii.  65 

Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  proposals  thence.  Tat.  iv.  268; 
an  odd  accident  there,  Sp.  v.  46 

Lock  hospitallers,  objects  of  charity.  Guar.  xiii.  VJ; 
oblation  of  a  chambermaid  to,  26 

Locke,  Mr.,  definition  of  identity,  Sp.  xii.  557 ;  re- 
marks on,  Mir.  xxviii.  15 

Lodging,  difficulties  in  finding.  Id.  xxvii.  86 

Lofty,  lady,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  12 

Lotteries,  reproved,  Sp.  vii.  135 

Loller,  Lady,  her  memorial  from  the  country  infir- 
mary, Sp.  x.  429 

Lomatius,  Paul,  his  treatise  on  the  artificial  beauty 
of  women,  Wor.  xxiv.  128 

London,  its  consequence  to  the  nation,  Sp.  vii.  200 ; 
an  emporium  for  the  whole  earth,  vi.  69;  difference 
of  the  manners  and  politics  of  one  part  from  the 
other,  x.  403 ;  in  a  great  consternation.  Tat.  i. 
40;  cries  of,  compared  with  Italian  operas,  4; 
proposals  for  regulating  them,  Sp.  viii.  251 ;  young 
ladies'  impatience  to  see  London,  Ram.  xvii.  62 ; 
trades  of.  Ad.  xx.  67;  its  overgrown  size  the  cause 
of  tlie  increase  of  robberies  and  murders,  Wor. 
xxii.  61 ;  the  grand  inducement  to  visit  it,  xxiii- 
104 ;  plague  in.  Con.  xxv.  5 ;  proved  to  be  an 
university,  17 ;  different  eating  in  the  taverns,  li); 
tradesmen  in  the  country.  Con.  xxvi.  79;  litera- 
ture of  the  streets,  86 ;  spring  in.  Look,  xxxvi. 
56 

London,  Mr.,  Ike  ^aidencr,  an  heroic  poet,  Sp.  xi- 

477 
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Ifondon  Cuckolds^  a  comedy,  a  heap  of  vice  and  ab- 
surdity. Tat.  i.  8 
liondoner's  visit  to  the  country.  Ram.  xvii.  61 
'Long,  Major,  advertisement  from  his  wine  vaults, 

Tat.iii.  147 
liongbottom,  J.,  the  barber,  his  petition.  Guar.  xiv. 


Long  heads,  who.  Tat.  iv.  191 

■Longings  in  women,  the  extravagance  of  them,  Sp. 
ix.  326 

Longinus,  an  observation  of,  Sp.  ix.  339 ;  his  best 
rule  for  the  sublime.  Guar.  xv.  152 ;  his  com- 
mendation  of  the  eloquence  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  Sp. 
xii.  633;  criticisms  on  Sappho's  ode,  vii.  229; 
his  excuse  for  Homer,  xii.  634;  translation  of  a 
manuscript  of.  Ad.  xx.  51.  57 

Longitude,  proposals  concerning  the  discovery  of  it. 
Guar.  xiv.  107 

Lonicerus  story  of  the  devil  and  a  drunkard.  Look. 
xxxvi.  58 

Looker-on,  account  of,  xxxv.  1,  2 ;  qualifications 
of  the  author,  7 ;  letters  to,  from  various  ladies, 
14;  his  list  of  accidental  discoveries,  17;  his  club, 
24 ;  his  gratitude  for  honourable  abuse,  26 ;  laid 
out  on  the  plan  of  a  Roman  villa,  xxxvi.  34;  com- 
punction of  the  author,  41 ;  threatening  letter  to, 
o3 ;  his  journey  to  London,  54 ;  effects  of  love  on 
him  and  his  family,  63  ;  concluding  address  to  liis 

.    readers,  xxxvii.  92 

Looking-glasses,  their  usefulness,  Sp.  ix.  325 

Loidship,  on  what  occasion  that  appellation  proper. 
Tat.  IV.  211 

Lerio,  a  lover,  character  of.  Tat.  ii.  91 

Lorrain,  Paul,  a  design  of  his,  Sp.  ix.  338 

Lotius  had  rather  be  esteemed  religious  than  devout. 
Tat.  iv.  211 

Lottery,  reflections  on,   Sp.  vii.  191.  199,  Tat.  iii. 
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124.  174 ;  tickets  chosen  by  caprice^  Bp.  vii.  191; 
a  bass  viol  to  be  disposed  of -by  way  of  lottery,  Tat. 
iii.  166;  the  life  of  multitudes  compared  to  i^Ram. 
xviii.  182 ;  the  snares  of^  181 ;  imaginary  nnis- 
pects  and  delusions  of^  ib. ;  history  of  semal  td- 
venturers.  Con.  xxvi.  93 
Love^  the  transports  of  a  virtuous  passion^  Sp.  viL  199 ; 
founded  on  reason  and  choice^  Tat.  ii.  82 ;  of  a^ 
vantage  to  both  sexes^  Guar.  xiii.  7;  a  general 
concern,  Sp.  v.  30^  Tat.  i.  5 ;  should  be  sincere, 
Sp.  V.  4 ;  the  most  effectual  cure  for  it^  ix.  37^ 
Tat.  ii.  47 ;  maxims  therein,  Sp.  xii.  591 ;  Pla- 
tonic, a  caution  against,  x.  400;  sentiments  of  it 
the  same  in  all  ages.  Tat.  ii.  90 ;  the  most  delif^t- 
ful  passion,  Sp.  x.  397  9  inseparable  from  esteem, 
Tat.  iv.  206 ;  the  best  instructor,  Sp.  xi.  525;  a 
nice  and  fickle  passion,  506 ;  capricious,  475 ;  how 
to  judge  aright  in  it.  Tat.  iv.  247 ;  has  nothing  to 
do  with  state,  iii.  149 ;  distinguished  from  lust. 
Tat.  i.  5,  ii.  49 ;  the  principal  end  of  wakes  and 
revels,  Sp.  vii.  149 ;  its  eflfects  on  a  man's  beha- 
viour, ix.  362.  367.  377 ;  absurd  for  persons  in 
love  to  be  witty,  366 ;  its  effects  and  cure,  viii. 
304 ;  Tat.  ii.  47>  iii.  107 ;  never  well  cured,  Sp. 
vi.  118;  the  mother  of  poetry,  ix.  377  5  the  ro- 
mantic style  in  which  it  is  made,  xi.  479 ;  per- 
sonated by  ambition  and  avarice.  Guar.  xv.  152 ; 
the  effect  of  disappointments  therein.  Tat.  iv. 
185 ;  disappointments  most  difficult  to  be  con- 
quered, Sp.  vii.  163 ;  changes  the  natural  man, 
Tat.  i.  4.  10 ;  how  discovered  by  Will  Honey- 
comb's acquaintance,  Sp.  ix.  325  ;  generally  pro- 
duces matrimony,  xii.  607 ;  comes  after  marriage, 
605 ;  life  insipid  without  it.  Tat.  ii.  90 ;  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasure  and  pain,  90.  95  ;  allegory  of  its 
history  by  Plato,  90 ;  a  method  proposed  to  keep 
it  alive  after  marriage,  Sp.  xi.  500;  complained  of 
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by  Diana  Doubtful^  Tat.  ii.  98 ;  gallantry  on  a 
l»d  footing,  Sp.  vi.  142;  conjugal,  the  highest 
refinement,  xi.  525 ;  illustrated.  Tat.  ii.  95,  iii* 
150 ;  criminal,  some  account  of  the  state  of  it, 
Sp.  viii.  274,  Tat.  ii.  49 ;  natural,  more  intense 
in  brutes  than  in  reasonable  creatures,  Sp.  vi. 
120,  see  Instinct;  self-love  frequently  punished, 
X.  ^6 ;  of  enemies  not  constitutional.  Guar.  xiii. 
20 ;  love  in  low  life.  Guar.  xiv.  87 ;  cases  and 
queries,  Sp.  xii.  614.  625 ;  casuist,  his  instruc- 
tions,  xii.  591 .  607 ;  letters,  by  Cynthio,  Tat.  i. 
35  ;  directions  for  writing  them,  3u,  iii.  139 ;  be- 
tween Mr.  Bickerstaff  and  Maria,  ii.  83 ;  before 
and  after  forty  years'  marriage,  Sp.  vi.  1^;  from 
James  to  Betty,  ^1 ;  found  in  a  grave.  Tat.  ii. 
104 ;  remnant  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark, 
Sp.  ix.  324 ;  success  in  love  most  easily  obtained 
by  indirect  approaches.  Ram.  xvi.  1 ;  unsuccess- 
ful without  riches,  xviii.  192 ;  may  be  cured  by 
medicine.  Ad.  xx.  71 ;  the  great  cordial  of  life, 
Wor.  xxii.  28 ;  old  women  the  proper  objects  of 
it,  ib. ;  superstitions  in.  Con.  xxv.  06 ;  essay  on, 
xxvi.  124;  honourable,  definition  of,  Mir.  xxix. 
107 ;  decreased  power  of,  in  modern  times,  Loun. 
xxxi.  85 ;  can  soften  the  rigour  of  winter.  Look. 
XXXV.  12 ;  thoughts  on,  xxxvi.  63 

Loveless,  Biddy,  enamoured  of  two  young  gentlemen, 
Sp.  vii.  196 

Lovemore,  a  happy  husband.  Tat.  iii.  150 ;  Jeremy, 
account  of  his  amours,  Sp.  xii.  596 

Lover,  the  life  of  one,  Sp.  xii.  596 ;  the  retirement 
itf  an  abused  lover  described,  627 ;  lovers,  how  to 
be  treated,  xii.  561 ;  the  band  of.  Tat.  iii.  120 ; 
dial-plate,  Sp.  viii.  241 ;  various  characters  of. 
Con.  xxvi.  124 

liiyirer's-leap,  an  effectual  cure  for  love,  where  situ- 
ated, Sp.  vii.  225  i  a  short  history  of  it,  v.  23 

VOL.  XXXVIII.  O 
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Louisbourg,  history  of  the  attack  on^  Id.^xxYii.  20 
Lounger^  character  of  the  author^  Loim.  xxx.  1 ; 

writers  of^  xxxi.  101 
Loungers^  a  sect  of  philosophers  at  Cambridge>  Sp. 

V.  54,  Guar.  xv.  124;  their  antiquity^  Sp.  vL  To; 

character  of.  Con.  xxvi.  82 ;  essay  on^  Mir*  zxix. 

59  ;  female,  Loun.  xxx.  8 ;  life  of,  11;  bachelor, 

26 
Louse,  adventures  of.  Ad.  xxi.  121 
Lucan,  Strada's,  commended.  Guar.  xir.  115. 119; 

translation  of  his  verses  on  the  transmigration  d 

souls,  xiii.  18 
Lucas,  Dr.,  his  practical  Christianity  recommended, 

Guar.  xiv.  63 
Lucceius,  character,  and  companions^  Sp.  vii.  206 
Lucia,  a  rival  to  her  mother.  Tat.  iv.  206 
Lucian,  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.  153 ;  story  from,  Look. 

xxxvi.  33 ;  xxxvii.  66 ;  account  of  Demonax,  81 
Lucifer,    his  description  of  a  masquerade  at  the 

French  ambassador's.  Guar.  xv.  154 
Lucretia,  her  story,  merit,  and  character,  Tatii. 

84.  1J7  ;  why  excluded  the  temple  of  Fame,  ii- 

84 
Lucretius,  Strada's,  Guar.  xiv.  115.  119 
Lucubrations  of  Mr.  BickerstafF,  design  of  them.  Tat. 

ii.  50 
Luke,  St.,  contents  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 

his  Gospel,  Guar.  xiii.  21 
Lully,  Baptist,  his  improvement  in  the  French  mu- 
sic, Sp.  V.  29 
Lust,  in  whom  virtuous  love.  Tat.  iiL  120 ;  tem^dc 

of,  ib. ;  opposed  to  modesty.  Guar.  xv.  152    ' 
Lute,  the  part  it  bears  in  a  concert  or  conversation, 

Tat.  iii.  153.  157 
liUtestring,  rise  of  the  price  of,  Sp.  v.  21 
Luxury,  what,  attended  often  by  avarice,  Sp.  v.5o; 

fable  of  J  ib.  *,  of  modern  meals,  vii.  195  ;  the  re- 
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teraxiB  oF,  addicted  to  resentment  and  fury,  Ram. 
xvii.  112;   united  with  indolence  produces  the 
worst  effects,  xvi.  33 ;  of  the  Romans  imitatedj 
not  equalled  by  the  present  age,  Wor.  xxii.  20 ; 
mischiefs  of,  in  the  history  of  Hacho,  Id.  xxvii.M 
Lycnrgus,  the  character  of  a  good  master.  Guar.  xiv. 
87  ;  the  Spartan^  his  good  laws  concerning  matri- 
mony, 100 
Lydia,  the  character  of  a  coquette.  Tat.  iii.  126 
Lying,  the  malignity  of  it,  8p.  xi.  507  ;  the  preva- 
lence  of  party-lying,  ib. ;  see  Lie  ;  essay  on.  Ad. 
:    XX.  50 ;  Look,  xxxirii.  67 
LjrricB,  the  English  very  fine.  Guar.  xv.  124 
Inlander,  a  character  below  no  woman  to  accept,  Sp. 
zL  522;  disturbed  in  his  solitude.  Tat.  iv.  215 

M. 

Macbeth,  a  scene  in.  Tat.  ii.  68 ;  the  incautationc 

■  in  that  tragedy  vindicated,  Sp.  vi.  141 ;  on  the 
.    impropriety  as  well  as  energy  of  its  diction,  Ram. 

xviii.  l68 ;  criticism  on,  Ob.  xxxiii.  69 — ^72-  74. 
•Macaroni  members  of  parliament,  Mir.  xxix.  68 
Machiavel,  authorof  a  mischievous  Eect,  Tat.  iv.l86; 

•  his  observations  of  the  wise  jealousy  of  states,  Sp. 
X.  406  ;  an  office  suited  to  him  in  a  vision,  Tat 

•  iii.  123 ;  she  Machiavels,  their  politics,  Sp.  xii. 
661 

Machines^  modern  freethinkers  are  such.  Guar.  \v, 

130 
Macklin's  British  Inquisition,  Con.  xxv.  47 
McLean,  the  highwayman,  great  politeness  of,  Wor^ 

■  xxiii.  103 

M'Manus,  Phclim^  his  complaint  of  painted  facc9» 

Wor.  xxiii.  105 
Mad  doctor,  account  of  one,  Guar.  xiii.  1 1 

o2 
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Mademoiselle^  the  French  puppet^  account  of  its 
importation  and  drcss^  Sp.  viii.  277 

Madmen^  who^  whither  sent  by  the  Romans,  Tat 
iii.  125 ;   difference  between  them  and  fools,  i. 

^  40 ;  an  edifice  intended  for  their  reception  and 
cure,  iii.  125.  174 

Madness^  the  first  symptoms  thereof^  Tat.  iii*  174; 
chiefly  occasioned  by  pride^  127  ;  observations 
on.  Ad.  XX.  88 

Madonella,  her  scheme^  Tat.  ii.  63  ;  account  of  aie- 
volution  in  her  Platonic  nunnery,  i.  32  . 

Macvius  writes  verses  in  commendation  of  his  own 
works.  Tat.  ii.  91 

Magazines  of  knowledge  and  pleasure^  wherein  ser- 
viceable, Wor.  xxiv.  152 

Magic  and  magicians,  account  of,  firom  the  old 
Christian  writers,  Ob.  xxxii.  31,  32 

Magnetism,  pretended  influence  of.  Ram.  xviii.  199; 
animal,  Loun.  xxxi.  99 

IMahomctans,  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  Sp.  xii. 
631 ;  devout  in  their  religious  worship,  x.  460; 
a  custom  observed  among  them,  vi.  85 

Maids,  inquisition  on  them,  Sp.  ix.  320 ;  of  ho- 
nour, their  breakfast  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
Tat.  iii.  148;  husband,  description  of,  Wor.xxiii- 
80 

Maid's  Tragedy,  Mr.  Waller's  opinion  of.  Guar,  xiii- 

37 

Maintenon,  Madame,  history  of.  Guar.  xiii.  46,  47> 
48 ;  her  letter  to  Mons.  Torcy  on  the  peace.  Tat  i- 
19 
Makebate,  Elizabeth,  trial  of.  Tat.  iv.  259 
Male  coquet,  his  bed  equipage  described.  Tat.  iv. 
243 ;  jilts,  who  to  be  so  accounted,  Sp.  viii.  288; 
widowhood  considered,  xi.  520;  Tat.  iii.  iHj 
males  only  among  the  birds  have  voices,  Sp.  yi- 
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128 ;  proportion  between  the  number  of  them  and 
females^  Guar.  xv.  136 

lalehcitoTA,  how  to  be  made  ornaments  to  theii 
country^  Wor.  xxiii.  65 
Ealvolio^  a  mixed  character^  Sp.  viii.  238 
Um,  wonderful  in  his  nature^  Sp.  xi.  519 ;  dignity 
of  his  nature  considered^  537 ;  the  homage  he  owes 
his  Creator^  x.  441 ;  what  he  is^  considered  in 
himself,  ib. ;  the  middle  link  between  angels  and 
brates^  408^  Tat.  iii.  134 ;  his  business  in  this  life 
rather  to  act  than  knoiw^  Sp.  viii.  237 ;  a  waver- 
ing and  inconsistent  beings  xi.  537  j  inconsistency 
his  only  character^  xii.  564 ;  a  creature  made  up 
of  different  extremes.  Tat.  iii.  108,  see  Human 
Nature ;  what  makes  him  truly  valuable.  Guar, 
xr.  174;  an  active  being,  Sp.  viii.  237 ;  xii.  624 ; 
two  views  he  is  to  be  considered  in^  588  ;  his  ul- 
timate end,  624 ;  whereby  chiefly  distinguished 
from  all  other  creatures,  xi.  ^4 ;  the  only  imper- 
fect creature  in  the  universe.  Tat.  iv.  246 ;  a  so- 
ciable animal,  Sp.  v.  9 ;  the  most  changeable  being 
in  the  universe,  vii.  162,  xi.  537 ;  3ie  merriest 

r»es  in  the  creation,  viii.  249 ;  oUiged  to  a  dou- 
seheme  of  duties,  vi.  115  ;  woman's  man  de- 
scribed, vii.  156,  see  Men,  Mankind ;  majority  of 
xnen^  wicked,  Ram.  xviii.  175  ;  men  of  sense  and 
men  of  quality^  Wor.  xxiii.  95;  of  honour,  how 
understood,  112 ;  does  not  always  think.  Id.  xxvii. 
24 ;  of  fisuhion,  Mir.  xxviii.  45 
[andeville^  Sir  John^  some  of  his  remains.  Tat.  iv. 
264 

[flnia^  genteel,  described,  Wor.  xxiv.  199 
ranilius^  a  great,  good  man,  in  retirement,  Sp.  x. 

4fl7. 

[ankind,  the  art  <^  managing  them,  Sp.  x.  444 ; 
divided  into  the  merry  and  sad,  xii.  598 ;  ranged 
under  the  active  and  speculative^  Guar.  xv.  1^ ; 
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diversified  by  various  tastes^  Ram.  xvi.  5 ;  two 
classes,  animal  and  reasonable  beings^  xviii.  179 ; 
in  the  different  classes  have  desires  and  pleasures 
peculiar  to  themselves,  xvii.  70 ;  their  desires  more 
numerous  than  their  attainments,  104  ;  how  im- 
proved in  morals  by  the  World,  Wor.  xxiii.  89  . 

Manner,  becoming,  what  it  is,  Sp.  viii.  292 

Manners,  project  for  reforming  them.  Guar.  xiv.  107; 
their  affinity  to  arts,  Wor.  xxiii.  7H ;  rules  of  ex- 
ternal behaviour,  a  criterion  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  26 ; 
female,  in  Scotland,  30 ;  reflections  on  modem, 
xxix.  76;  importance  of  the  duty  of,  Loun.  xxx.  2 

Mantua-makers  should  be  expert  anatomists.  Guar. 
XV.  149 

Manufactures,  gradual  improvement  of.  Ram.  xvi.  9 

Maple,  Will,  an  impudent  libertine,  Sp.  vii.  202 

Marathon,  battle  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  130 

Maraton  and  Yaratilda^  an  American  story,  Sp.  v. 
56 

]March,  month  of,  described,  Sp.  x.  425 

Marcia,  her  prayer  in  Cato,  Sp.  xii.  .593 

JMarcus,  the  son  of  Cicero,  a  blockhead,  Sp.  viii.  307 

Maria,  account  of  the  loss  of  her  lap-dog,  fat.  ii.  47; 
distracted  in  her  choice  between  a  man  of  merit 
and  a  man  of  fortune,  91 

IVIariamne,  a  fine  dancer,  Sp.  x.  466 

Marinus,  a  good  sea  officer,  exposed  to  a  fellow  of 
fire.  Tilt.  ii.  61 

Marius,  Scipio's  judgement  of  him  when  a  boy,  Sp. 
vii.  157 

Mark  Antony.     See  Antony. 

Marlborough,  John,  duke  of,  his  merit.  Tat.  i.  5. 8. 
18,  ii.  46. 55. 64. 66,  iii.  130. 137;  took  the  French 
lines  without  bloodshed,  Sp.  vi.  139 ;  insulted  by 
the  Examiner,  Guar.  xiv.  80 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  her  artifice.  Ram. 
xvi.  13 ;  anecdotes  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  21 
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Marriage  described,  Tat.  i.  7 ;  the  safest  and  hap- 
piest state  this  world  affords,  ii.  49;  its  advantages 
preferable  to  those  of  a  single  state,  Sp.  xi.  479  ; 
excellence  of  the  institution,  490 ;  the  foundation 
of  comn^unity,  522 ;  those  marriages  most  happy 
that  are  preceded  by  a  long  courtship,  viii.  2bi  ; 
what  constitutes  happiness  in  it,  ib. ;  Guar.  xiii. 
31 ;  sensible  spirits  know  no  indifference  in  it,  Sp. 
ix.  322 ;  an  account  of  marriage  from  experience. 
Tat.  iii.  150 ;  advice  to  the  ladies  concerning  it, 
8p.  vi.  89 ;  for  what  reason  subject  to  so  much  ri- 
dicule, xi.  522;  the  caprices  and  hazards  attending 
a  married  state.  Tat.  iv.  192. 199 ;  always  a  vexa- 
tious or  happy  state,  Sp.  vii.  149;  the  pleasure  and 
uneasiness  of  married  persons,  to  what  imputed, 
xi.  506 ;  what  frequently  occasions  unhappiness 
therein.  Guar.  xiv.  1 13 ;  rarely  unhappy  but  for 
want  of  judgement  or  temper  m  the  husband,  xi. 
479 ;  unhappy  marriages,  from  what  proceeding, 
viii.  268,  Tat.ii.79,  iv.  188. 192.223;  bowmen's 
minds  and  humours  may  be  changed  thereby,  ii. 
75 ;  means  to  make  it  an  easy  and  comfortable 
state,  Sp.  viii.  236;  proposal  for  a  regulation  there- 
of, 308;  qualifications  requisite  to  constitute  hap- 
piness therein,  xii.  607;  table  of  marriage.  Tat.  iii. 
157 ;  extravagant  expenses  of  it  censured.  Guar. 
XV.  147 ;  the  arts  of  parents  in  it.  Guar.  xiv.  57. 
73 ;  termed  purgatory,  Sp.  xi.  482;  further  thoughts 
on  that  subject,  525 ;  epigram  on.  Tat.  i.  40;  verses 
on  from  Milton,  ii.  79;  two  ladies  desire  to  marry 
the  same  man  to  prevent  parting,  69;  without  con- 
sent of  parents  considered,  Sp.  vii.  181 ;  directions 
for  choice  therein,  xi.  522.  533 ;  janglings.  Guar, 
xiv.  73 ;  settlements,  by  whom  introduced.  Tat. 
iv.  199 ;  ill  consequences  attending  them,  233 ;  a 
proposal  for  regulating  them,  ib. ;  a  settlement 
orawB  up  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  199 ;  freedoms  of 
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married  persons  considered ;  Sp.  x.  430,  Con.  ixv. 
7 ;  often  overlook  their  enjoymentB^  Tat  il  95 ; 
the  topic  of  little  wits^  Sp.  viiL  254 ;  rendering  it 
cheap  discourages  vice^  Tat.  iv.  223 ;  general  ob- 
servations on^  Kam.  xvi.  35 ;  the  dictate  of  nutiire 
and  institution  of  Providence^  18 ;  sources  of  its 
infelicities^  ib.^  and  39 ;  why  so  many  unsuitable, 
45 ;  contracts  begun  in  fraud  eod  in  disappoint- 
ment^ ib. ;  afflictioais  incident  to,  how  to  he  alle- 
viated^ ib. ;  ofBdousness  of  atsaie  in  promoting,  cen- 
sured, xvii.  115 ;  of  prudence  without  auction, 
xvi.  35 ;  infelicities  of,  produced  by  an  imprudent 
choice^  Ad.  xix.  25  ;  choice  of  husbands,  30;  most 
unhappy  situation  of  marriage^  War.  xxiii.  ISB ; 
most  nappy  that  are  most  equal  matches,  xxiv.  145; 
of  persons  of  quality^  Con.  xxv.  38 ;  does  not  brii^ 
people  together,  xxvi.  109 ;  why  advertised,  li 
xxvii.  12.  28;  of  Eval,  a  poem,  Mir.  xxix.  96; 
dream  of  a  court  for  the  dissolution  of,  on  the 
ground  of  a  deception  in  some  of  the  parties,  Lonn. 
XXX.  38;  made  &om  enthusiastic  attachment,  xxxi- 
64 ;  essay  on  modern,  Ob.  xxxii.  28 
Marrow-bone  and  cleaver,  modern  instruments  of 

music.  Tat.  iii.  153 
Mars,  an  attendant  on  the  Spring,  Sp.  x.  425 
Marseilles,  account  of  an  insurrection  there,  Tat.i.  13 
Martial,  his  verses  on  a  country  seat.  Guar.  xv.  173; 

an  epigram  of  his,  Sp.  x.  4^6 
Martius'  character  of  an  unlearned  wit.  Tat.  ii.  58 
Marvel's  Journey,  Id.  xxvii.  49;  paralleled,  50; 
adventures  of  a  dealer  in  the  marvellous,  Ob.  xxxiii. 
93 
Masquerades,  account  of  them,  Sp.  v.  8.  14,  Guar. 
XV.  142. 154;  letters  concerning,  Sp.  v.  14,  Guar. 
XV.  142 ;  masquerade  at  the  French  ambassador's, 
154 ;  a  lady  in  danger  of  her  life  for  being  left  out 
of  a  masquerade^  Tat.  iii.  146 ;  all  persons  not  fit 
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for  that  diversion^  Sp.  v.  14 ;  pernicious  effects  of^ 
Kam.  xvi.  10 ;  morality  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  74 ;  in- 
nocent in  themselves,  dangerous  only  from  gaming, 
116;  history  of,  ib. ;  remarks  on.  Con.  xxv.  66; 
plan  for  a  naked  masquerade,  ib. 

Massacres,  arise  from  pretended  zeal,  Sp.  vii.  185 

Master,  a  good  one  a  prince  to  his  family,  Sp.  vi. 
107 ;  how  he  should  behave  towards  his  servants. 
Guar.  xiv.  87 ;  a  complaint  against  bad  masters, 
Sp.  vi.  136;  wherein  masters  expect  too  much 
m>m  their  servants,  vii.  201,  202 ;  the  efficacy  of 
their  example.  Guar.  xv.  165  (See  Servants) ;  un- 
der obligation  to  faithful  servants,  Wor.  xxiii.  87 

Matches,  most  happy  that  are  most  equal,  Wor.  xxiv. 
145 ;  drawn  up  in  the  sporting  phrase.  Con.  xxvi. 
112 

Matchlock,  major,  a  member  of  the  Trumpet  Club, 
Tat.  iii.  132 

Matchmaking,  and  matchmakers,  observations  on. 
Con.  xxvi.  121 

Mathematical  sieve  to  fit  impertinencies.  Tat.  ii.  51 

Mathematician,  the  great  discoveries  of  one,  Wor. 
xxiii.  09 

Mathematics,  usefulness  of  that  study,  Sp.  viii.  307, 
Guar.  XV.  130 ;  too  much  followed  at  Cambridge, 
.  Con.  xxvi.  107 

Mather,  Charles,  the  toyman,  some  account  of  his 
master,  Sp.  xii.  570 

Matrimony,  see  Marriage. 

Matron,  a  venerable  one  in  Covent-gardcn,  her  in- 
vitation to  Mr.  Fitzadam,  Wor.  xxiii.  74 

Matter,  the  basis  of  animals,  Sp.  xi.  519 ;  the  least 
particle  of  it  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  speculation^ 
X.  420 ;  no  part  waste  or  useless,  xi.  519 

Matter-of-fact  man,  who,  Sp.  xi.  521 

Maxim,  Lady,  her  remark  on  the  pantomime  of  the 
Genii,  Wor.  xxii.  6 
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Maximilian^  Emperor  of  G^rmany^  his  character  and 

letter  to  his  daughter^  Wor.  xxii.  14 
May^  month  of^  described^  Sp.  x.  425 ;  dangerooB  to 

the  ladies^  and  cautions  on  that  accoant,  iz.  305, 

x.  395 
May-Fair^  the  downfiall  of»  reduced  the  priee  of 

curiosities^  Tat.  i.  20 
Maypole^  Miss^  her  observations  on  the  conduct  of 

her  mother^  Ram.  xvi.  55 
Mazarine^  Cardinal^  his  behaviour  to  Quillet^  Sp.  ▼. 

23 
Meanwell,  George,  George  II.,  letter  to  the  Wofkt 

on  the  quarrels  of  his  servants,  Wor.  xxiv.  207 
Mechanics,  of  seneral  importance.  Guar.  xiii.  1 ;  ii 

what  really  inferior  to  gentlemen,  Gkiar.  xv.  UD; 

in  learning.  Tat.  iii.  1^ 
Medals,  on  the  Spanish  armada^  Sp.  viii.  2d3 ;  wo- 

dem,  an  error  in  distributing  them.  Guar.  xiv. 

96;   struck  in  France  on  abolishing  duels,  xr. 

129 
Medicines,  alterative,  their  power  in  morals,  Wor. 

xxiv.  168;   quack  ones,  see  Quack;    virtues  of 

certain  ancient,  Mir.  xxix.  86 
Mediocrity,  essential  to  happiness  as  well  as  virtue, 

Ram.  xvi.  38 
Medlar,  IMrs.,  a  member  of  the  Widows'  Club,  her 

case,  Sp.  xii.  561 
]\Ieekness,  something  sublime  in  it.  Guar.  xiii.  20 
jMelancholv,  tlic  delight  of  men  of  knowledge  wd 

virtue,  'Tat.  ii.  89  ;  pills  to  purge.  Guar.  xiv.  67= 

indulgence  of,  in  autumn,  Loun.  xxxi.  93;  causi'* 

of,  investigated.  Look,  xxxvii.  85,  86 
Melanthia,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  39 
Melissa,  her  vanity  and  reduced  fortune,  and  morti' 

ficutions,  Ram.  xvii.  *J5 ;   liistory  of.  Ad.  xix.  7. 

8  ;  an  instance  of  good  temper,  Wor.  xxiii.  126; 

story  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  23,  24 
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^lelissa  and  Pdiydorc^  their  story^  Guar.  xiv.  89 

Melissus^  chaxacter  of.  Ram.  xvi.  18 

Memorandum-hook^  new  one  for  the  ladies^  Ad.  xix. 
23  ;  of  things  to  be  forgotten,  Loun.  xxx.  51 

Memorial  from  Dunkirk  answered.  Guar.  xv.  128 

Memory  relieves  the  mind,  Sp.  xi.  471 ;  improved 
by  imagination^  x.  417 ;  peculiar  exercise  of.  Ram. 
xvi.  41,  Id.  xxvii.  44 ;  regulation  of,  72 ;  rarely 
deficient,  74 

Men,  see  Man ;  in  general  corrupted,  Sp.  viii.  264 ; 
differ  as  much  in  sentiments  as  features^  ib.; 
frequently  suffer  more  from  imaginary  than  real 
evils,  xi.  505 ;  wherein  they  may  distinguish 
themselves.  Tat.  ii.  97 ;  mercenary  in  the  choice 
of  wives,  Sp.  vii.  196;  unthinkingly  partial  in 
their  affection  for  women,  xi.  492 ;  imitate  the 
women  in  fjashions,  vi.  145 ;  subject  to  the  female 
sex,  xi.  510 :  great,  not  truly  known  till  after 
death,  vi.  101  ;  in  love  always  poetical.  Tat.  i. 
27 ;  of  parts,  the  loss  of  public  and  private  virtue 
owing  to  them,  Sp.  v.  6 ;  of  sense  the  women's 
humble  servants.  Tat.  i.  37 ;  of  the  town,  seldom 
make  good  husbands,  Sp.  xi.  522  ;  acts  by  which 
bad  men  are  reconciled  to  themselves.  Ram.  xvii. 

I    76  ;  men  of  spirit,  Wor.  xxii.  23 ;  their  delicacy 

.  compensated  by  the  manliness  of  the  women,  58 ; 
sometimes  hypocrites  in  their  last  moments,  xxiii. 
73  ;  exemplary  chastity  of  young  men  of  feishioQ, 
.81 ;  who  are  men  of  fashion,  xxiv.  151 ;  nega- 
tively good  men,  Mir.  xxix.  79  ;  of  spirit,  102 

Menander,  fragments  of.  Ad.  xxi.  105,  Ob.  xxxiv. 
149,  150 

Menage,  Mons.,  commends  Bouts-Rimes,  Sp.  v.  60 

Merab,  a  woman  with  too  much  beauty  and  too  much 
wit,  Sp.  vi.  144 

Mereator^  the  retired  citizen>  Ad.  xxi.  102 
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Mercer,  who  could  not  enjoy  a  thousand  pounds  t 
year.  Tat.  ii.  6d 

Merchant  of  Venice,  story  of.  Con.  xxv.  16 

Merchants,  the  worth  and  importance  of  their  cha- 
racter, Sp.  X.  428 ;  their  merit  above  that  of 
other  subjects,  vii.  218 ;  of  great  benefit  to  the 
public,  vi.  69,  vii.  174,  Guar.  xv.  170 ;  gisienl 
benefaictors,  ib. ;  may  be  undone  by  a  whii^> 
Sp.  vii.  218 ;  noble  generosity  of  one  to  a  tradeff 
in  distress,  viii.  248 ;  incapable  of  enjoying  re- 
tirement. Ad.  xxi.  102 

Mercy,  advantages  of,  Sp.  x.  456 

Merit  only  valuable  according  to  the  application  of 
it,  Sp.  IX.  340 ;  no  judgement  of  it  can  be  ftnned 
from  its  success,  vii.  2^ ;  obscure  should  be  pro- 
duced to  public  view.  Tat.  ii.  84. 87 ;  oomphunts 
of  the  neglect  of  it  often  ill  grounded.  Ram.  m 
59;  the  persecutors  of  real  merit  distinguished 
into  various  classes,  xviii.  144 

Merry  fellows,  described.  Tat.  ii.  45 ;  men,  meaning 
of  that  expression,  Sp.  vi.  70 ;  part  of  tJie  wwld, 
wherein  amiable,  Sp.  xii.  598.    See  Mirth. 

Mcssalina,  a  professed  mistress  of  mankind.  Tat.  ii« 
49 

Messiah,  the  Jews  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  his 
worldly  grandeur,  Sp.  xii.  610 ;  a  sacred  eclogue, 
by  Pope,  Sp.  ix.  378 

Metamorphoses  of  men  into  lower  ranks  of  being, 
Guar.  xiv.  56;  Ovid's,  like  enchanted  ground, 
Sp.  X.  417 

]VIetaphor,  when  noble,  casts  a  glory  round  it,  Sp.  x- 
421  ;  when  vicious,  xii.  595 

Metastasio,  his  unsuccessful  attempts  in  his  opens, 
Wor.  xxiii.  98 ;  his  character,  xxi  v.  171 

Method,  the  use  and  necessity  of  it,  Sp.  xi.  47^  J 
want  thereof,  in  whom  only  supportable,  ib. ;  sel- 
dom found  iu  coffee-house  debates,  ib. 
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ifetliodist^  letter  ffom^  Conl  xxvi.  70 

ifetrodoruSj  opinions  of^  Ad.  xxi.  107 

if  etropolis^  a  Large  one^  the  greatest  evil  of  a  nation, 

Wor.  xxii.  61 ;  effect  of^  Loun.  xxxi.  54 
If  idiael  Angelo>  character  oC  Id.  xxvii.  79 
If  icio^  character  of^  Wor.  xxiii.  67 
if  iddle  station  of  life^  the  happiest^  Wor.  xxiii.  95 
ificroBoopes^  their  use^  Sp.  x.  420^  Tat.  iii.  119 
didnight^  Mrs.^  her  orator^^  Ad.  xix.  120 
IfiHtary  achievements  of  London^  Tat.  i.  28 ;  edu- 
cation^ Sp.  xii.  566 ;  men^  when  their  conversation 
is  most  agreeable^  Sp.  vii.  152;  discipline^  plan  of^ 
Id.  xxvii.  8 
ifill  to  make  verses^  Sp.  vii.  220 
Idillenium^  when  to  commence^  Tat.  ii.  43 
ffiUer^  James^  his  challenge  to  Timothy  Buck^  Sp. 

X.436 
iiiilton^  a  vast  genius^  Sp.  x.  417 ;  perfect  in  the  art 
of  imaginings  421 ;  application  of  an  extract  from 
his  II  Penseroso^  425 ;  and  Suckling,  in  a  parallel 
case  show  the  duty  of  man  in  love^  Tat.  i.  40 ;  his 
description  of  an  archangel  and  evil  spirit,  Sp.  x. 
463;  of  Eve's  treating  the  angel.  Guar.  xv.  138; 
of  Eve's  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Adam,  Tat.  iii. 
114;  his  imitators  chiefly  follow  his  faults,  Sp.  vi. 
140^  see  Paradise  Lost ;  remarks  on  his  versifica- 
tion^ Ram.  xvii.  86.  88;  the  peculiarity  of  it, 
wherein  it  consists,  88 ;  formed  upon  the  models 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  90 ;  remarks  on  his  Samson 
Agonistes,  xviii.  139,  140;  his  attempts  to  ac- 
commodate sound  to  sense,  xvii.  94  ;  his  Allegro 
and  Penseroso,  Mir.  xxviii.  24 ;  Samson  Agonistes 
defended  against  Dr.  Johnson,  Ob.  xxxiii.  76 ; 
iniitation  of  his  Allegro,  Look,  xxxvi.  53 ;  his  ad- 
mirable use  of  common  words,  xxxvii.  78 ;  his  de- 
scription of  the  Parthian  bowmen  from  Paradise 
Regained,  83 
3L.  xxxviii.  p 
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Milliners,  general  remark  on  them.  Guar.  zv.  140; 
letter  from  one  going  to  set  up,  Mir.  xxix.  89 

Mimicry,  why  we  delight  in  it>  op.  x.  416 

Mind,  human,  of  a  wonderful  nature,  Sp.  xiL  554; 
its  capacity,  ib. ;  restless  after  happiness,  Guar, 
xiv.  87 ;  the  strength  of  its  true  happiness,  ziiL 
31 ;  principle  of  attraction  therein,  xv.  126;  hm 
a  sort  of  v^;etable  principle,  Sp.  x.  455 ;  rise  sad 
progress  of  its  dispositionB  and  fiiculties,  Bam. 
xviii.  151 ;  its  extouive  powers,  xvi.  41 ;  tna« 
quillity  of,  whence  derivea,  6 ;  medicines  for  iti 
distempers,  often  unpleasing  to  the  taste,  xm 
159 ;  of  the  polite  world  starved  for  want  of  «iu- 
tenance,  Wor.  xxii.  63 ;  mind  and  body  dotlder, 
Con.  xxvi.  77 ;  letters  concerning.  Id.  xxviL  36 

Miners,  who  so  in  conversation.  Tat.  ii.  88 

Minister  of  state,  a  watchful  one  described,  Sp.  x. 
439 

Mint,  the,  produces  the  most  convincing  arguments, 
Sp.  viii.  239 

Minucio's  spirit  of  contradiction.  Tat.  iii.  171 

Minuteness,  see  Grandeur. 

Minor,  Tom,  the  pantomime.  Tat.  ii.  51 

Miracles,  see  Christian  Religion. 

Mirror,  account  of  the  author  and  purpose  of  the 
work,  Mir.  xxviii.  1 ;  opinions  of,  2;  club,  46; 
conclusion  of,  xxix.  110;  club,  letter  from  a  mem- 
ber of,  Loun.  XXX.  30 

Mirror,  the  Mussulman's,  properties  of,  Mir.  xrriii. 
8 

Mirth,  distinguished  from  cheerfulness,  Sp.ix.381| 
ought  always  to  be  accidental,  vii.  196;  awkwvd 
pretenders  to  it,  358.     See  Merry. 

Mirtillo,  the  (^ler,  interview  with  Flavia,  Tat.  iii* 
145 

Mirza,  visions  of,  Sp.  vii.  159 

Misaathropy ,  connftxioa  formed  by,  Mir.  zzriii*  H ; 
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remarks  on^  Loan.  xxxi.  91 ;  Chaubert's  diary^ 

Ob.  xxxii.  15^  16 
tfuazgyrus^  stoiy  of.  Ad.  xix.  34.  41 ;  companions 

in  the  Fleet,  xx.  53.  62 
jlfischief  rather  to  be  suffered  than  an  inconvenience, 

Sp.  xii.  564 
HfwipJla,  mined  by  the  treachery  of  her  uncle.  Ram. 

xviii.  170, 171 

liisellus,  his  account  of  his  commencing  author. 
Bam.  xvi.  10.  16 

Sfisers,  observations  on  them,  Ouar.  xiv.  77  i  act 
on  the  same  principles  as  critics,  76.  83 ;  not 
happy  in  their  riches,  83 ;  more  industrious  than 
aauits,  Sp.  xiil  624 ;  the  standing  marks  of  satire, 
ib. 

Misery,  equal  to  happiness.  Guar.  xiv.  54,  see  Hap- 
piness ;  hoiir  it  may  be  alleviated,  Sp.  vii.  169  ; 
moantain  oi,  xii.  558,  559 ;  in  fiamilies,  whence 
they  mostly  arise.  Tat.  iii.  109  ;  how  far  the  ne- 
cessary effect  of  vice.  Ad.  xix.  10.;  unequal  dis- 
tribution of,  necessary  to  virtue  and  hope,  40 

Biisfbrtunes,  considering  them  as  judgements,  re- 
proved, Sp.  xi.  483 ;  folly  of  anticipating.  Ram. 
xvi.  29 

fif isocapelus,  events  which  discouraged  him  from  en- 

'  gaging  in  trade.  Ram.  xvii.  116 ;  his  appearance, 
in  the  character  of  a  wit,  123 

Iflisooolax,  his  censure  of  unmerited  praise.  Ram. 
xvii.  126 

Bfisothea,  her  fondness  for  disputation.  Ram.  xvii. 
113 

Mistake,  the  defence  of  a  known  one  highly  culpa- 
Ue,  Ram.  xvi.  31 

Ifistress  of  a  family,  a  good  one  described.  Guar. 
XT.  168,  see  Master ;  kept  mistresses.  Con.  xxv. 
fil ;  complaint  of  a  servant  against  her  mistress. 
Id.  xxvii.  46 
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Miss^  pretty^  in  breeches^  Con.  xxv.  52 

Mite,  dissection  of  one.  Tat.  iii.  1 19  1 1 

Mitissa,  her  conduct  in  the  married  life^  Ram.  xvL 
35 

Mixed  conversation  of  angels  and  men^  Sp.  v.  12; 
wit,  62.     See  Wit. 

Mode,  a  standing  mode  or  dress  recommended,  Sp< 
vi.  129.  145 ;  on  what  it  ought  to  be  buil^  t.  o. 
See  Fashion. 

Modcly,  Tom,  his  knowledge  of  the  fe^hionj  Tat  E 
166 ;  head  of  the  Order  of  Insipids,  ib. 

Moderate  Man,  an  ode  of  Mr.  D'Urfey's  commended, 
Guar.  xiv.  67 

Moderation,  a  great  virtue,  Sp.  ix.  312 ;  pecnHarto 
generous  minds,  ib. ;  man  of^  his  character^  Bam. 
xviii.  144 

Modern  writers  excel  the  ancients  in  correetnen, 
Sp.  V.  61 ;  in  burlesque  and  humour^  viiL  249; 
in  what  arts  the  ancients  excel  the  modems,  Ad. 
xxi.  127;  in  what  the  modems  excel,  133;  how 
obliged  to  Lord  Bacon,  Wor.  xxii.  2 ;  their  bash- 
fulness,  ib. ;  superior  to  the  ancients  in  the  art  of 
healing,  24 ;  their  method  of  curing  the  king's 
evil,  ib. ;  modesty  of.  Con.  xxvi.  74 

Modest  assurance,  what,  Sp.  ix.  373 

Modest  men,  rules  directed  to  them,  Sp.  xi.  484; 
distinguished  from  modest  fellows.  Tat.  ii.  52. 

Modesty  described,  Sp.  ix.  373,  x.  390.  Tat.  ii.52; 
the  charms  and  excellency  of  it,  Sp.  viii.  231,  Guar. 
xiv.  100 ;  bestows  greater  beauty  than  youth,  ib.; 
the  indication  of  a  great  spirit,  Sp.  ix.  350 ;  al- 
ways joined  with  magnanimity,  350.  354 ;  where- 
in it  consists,  873,  x.  390 ;  distinguished  from 
sleepiness,  ix.  373  ;  the  contrary  of  ambition,  viL 
206 ;  sentiments  entertained  of  it  by  the  ancients, 
xi.  484 ;  frequently  attended  with  .unexpected 
blessings,  vii.  206 ;  often  exposed  to  misfortunes, 
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viji.  242^  diAerent  in  men  and  womeu^  Tat.  ii.  52 ; 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  fair  sex,  Sp.  v.  6,  Tat. 
ii.  84;  its  advantages  in  men^  ib.  86;  allays 
the  inquietude  of  ambition^  Sp.  viii.  296 ;  an  ob- 
Btruction  to  preferment,  xi.  484 ;  in  men,  no  ways 
aeoeptable  to  the  ladies,  vii.  154;  opposed  to  lust. 
Guar.  xv.  152 ;  lost  among  the  ormnary  part  of 
the  world,  xiv.  87 ;  in  conversation,  beautinil  and 
utefol,  xiii.  24;  the  transgression  of  it  always 
occasions  offence,  Sp.  x.  400 ;  a  due  proportion 
thereof  requisite  in  an  orator,  viii.  231 ;  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the'  English,  x.  485 ;  an 
unnecessary  virtue  in  professors  of  the  law,  xi. 
484 ;  ^se  distinguish^  from  true,  x.  458 ;  the 
dancer  of  it,  ib. ;  modesty  of  young  gentlemen  of 
fiidaon,  Wor.  xxii.  1 ;  Modesty  and  Assurance, 
a  fable,  2 ;  faJae,  the  effect  of  doubles  entendres, 
xxiv.  201 

[odesty-pieces  laid  aside,  Ouar.  xiv.  118 ;  one  lost, 
.£hia&  XV.  145.    See  Tucker. 

fohocks,  meaning  of  that  name,  Sp.  ix.  324 ;  Guar. 
xiii*  3 ;  conjectures  concerning  them,  Sp.  ix.  347 ; 
einperor  of,  his  manifesto,  ib. 

[olenill,  a  lively  image  of  the  earth.  Guar.  xv.  153 

[oles,  who,  Sp.  vi.  123 

[oliere,  his  observations  on  making  a  dinner.  Guar, 
xiv.  78 ;  an  old  woman  judge  of  his  plays,  Sp.  vi. 
70  ;  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.  133 

[oUy,  1^  barber's  daughter,  her  adventures^  Guar. 
XV.  159 

[onarchy,  the  genius  thereof  described.  Tat.  iii.  161 

Ibiuisteries,  three  of  them  erected  in  the  metropoHs^ 
Woe.  xxii.  27 

[oney,  the  power  of  it,  Sp.  x.  450;  what  sort  of 
men  best  ^paMed  to  get  it,  xi.  509 ;  in  what 
•erne  thalove  of  it  is  commendable,  x.  450;  the 
leve  of  it  gives  disrelish  to  every  thing  that  is 
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good^  456,  see  Riches;  transformed^  Sp.  v.  3; 
proposed  as  a  thesis^  x.  422 ;  the  mortification  of 
borrowing  it,  Wor.  xxii.  3 

Monks,  their  gross  ignorance,  Sp.  v.  60 

Monoculus,  a  sharper.  Tat.  ii.  56 ;  his  reflectioiis 
on  Africanus,.  i.  36 

Monosyllables,  a  disgrace  to  the  Enfflish  language, 
Tat.  iv.  230 ;  affected  by  the  EngSsh,  Sp.  vi.  135 

Monro,  Dr.,  his  scheme  to  prevent  the  contagimi  of 
criticism,  Wor.  xxii.  32 

Mons  invested.  Tat.  ii.  62.  76 ;  taken,  83 

Monsters,  novelty  bestows  charms  on  them,  Sp.  x> 
412  ;  incapable  of  propagation^  413 ;  what  gives 
satisfaction  in  the  sight  ci  them^  418 

Montague,  character  of.  Ad.  xx.  4^ 

Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  reflectioiu  on, 
Sp.  V.  26 

IMoutaigne,  fond  of  egotism,  Sp.  xii.  562 ;  Scaliger's 
saying  of  him,  ib. ;  observations  of,  Wor.  xxii.  16 

Montespan,  Mad.,  recommended  Mad.  Maintenonto 
the  French  king.  Guar.  xiii.  47 

Montesquieu,  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  human  cor- 
ruption, Wor.  xxii.  61 ;  on  climate,  Mir.  xxviii.  18 

Montpelier  compared  to  Anticyra,  Tat.  iii.  125 

Monuments,  present  taste  in.  Con.  xxvi.  73 

Moorfields,  by  whom  resorted  to,  Sp.  xi.  505 

Mopsa,  her  good  fortune  in  the  lottery  prognosti- 
cated. Tat.  iii.  124 ;  letter  to  her,  ib. ;  in  great 
danger  of  her  life  for  being  left  out  of  the  masque- 
rade, 146 

Morad,  history  of.  Ram.  xviii.  190 

Moralists,  a  particular  fault  in  them,  Sp.  viL  196;  a 
quaint  saying  of.  Guar,  xv.  136 ;  bombastical,Look. 
xxxvi.  64 

JMorality,  the  benefits  of  it,  Sp.  x.  459 ;  strengthens 
faith,  465  ;  in  what  respects  preferable  to  feith, 
459 ;  stage,  446  •>  inc^uiries  into,  preferable  to  phy- 
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sical  contemplations^  Ram.  xvi.  24 ;  the  ancient 
poets  very  exceptionable  teachers  of,  29 ;  due  con- 
sideration of,  promotes  happiness,  17 ;  no  universal 
rule  of,  as  it  respects  society.  Ad.  xx.  91 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  gaietv  at  death,  to  what  ow- 
ing, Sp.  ix.  349,  Wor.  xxiii.  73  ;  his  poem  on  the 
choice  of  a  wife.  Guar.  xv.  163 

Horphew,  John,  appointed  Mr.  Bickerstaff 's  cham- 
ber-keeper. Tat.  u.  103 ;  general  of  the  dead  men, 
ib. 

Homing  described  by  Milton,  Tat.  iii.  163 ;  the  beau- 
ties of,  iv.  263 ;  in  town,  described,  i.  9 ;  an  ode 
to,  Wor.  xxiii.  126 

Morning-prayer,  recommended.  Guar.  xiv.  65 

Morocco,  natives  of  that  country,  their  regard  for 
horses,  Wor  xxii.  17 

Mortality,  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  Provi- 
dence, Sp.  viii.  289  $  bill  of,  out  of  the  country. 
Guar.  XV.  136 ;  the  lover's  bill  of,  Sp.  ix.  377 ; 
too  familiar  to  raise  apprehensions.  Ram.  xvii.  7B 

Morton,  Mr.  John,  the  linen-draper,  recommended, 
Sp.  xi.  546 

Mosaic  work,  pavement  of,  Sp.  ix.  358 

Moschus,  remarks  on  his  Greek  pastorals.  Guar.  xiii. 
29 

Moses,  tradition  concerning  him,  Sp.  viii.  237 

Mother,  the  proper  notion  of,  Sp.  viii.  246  ;  the  ri- 
val, her  story,  vi.  91 ;  mothers  reproved  for  not 
nursing  their  children,  viii.  246  ;  the  character  of 
a  good  mother.  Guar.  xv.  150 

Motion,  Heliodorus's  distinction  between  the  motion 
of  the  gods  and  mortals,  Sp.  ix.  369 

Motteux,  Peter,  his  unicorn.  Guar.  xiv.  114 ;  India 
warehouse,  Sp.  xii.  552;  dedicates  his  poem  on  tea 
to  the  Spectator,  ib. 

Motto,  the  effects  of  a  handsome  one,  Sp.  vii.  221 ; 
Greek  and  Latin,  entertaining  to  those  who  do  not 
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understand  them^  Wor.  xxii.  1 ;  should  be  trans* 

lated^  Mir.  xxviii.  9 
Moveables  of  the  playhouse^  sale  of  them  frustratedi 

Tat.  ii.  44  ; 

Mountebanks^  their  artifices  to  insnare  the  vulgar, 

Tat.  i.  4,  iv.  240;  a  trick  of  one  at  Hamm^mdthy 

Sp.  xii.  572 
Mourners^  who  the  greatest^  Sp*  vL  64 
Mournings  the  method  of  it  considered^  Sp.  vL  64; 

a  proper  dress  for  a  beautiful  lady.  Tat.  iii.  161 ;. 

for  the  dead^  a  saying  of  Augustus  concerning  it| 

Sp.  xii.  575 ;  genersd^  the  miseries  and  inoonve- 

niencies  attending  it^  vi.  65 ;  true,  the  signs  of  it 

generally  misunderstood,  95 
Mouth,  a  padlock  for  it,  Sp.  xi.  533 
Much  cry  but  little  wool,  application  of  that  proveib, 

Sp.  viii.  251 
Muley  Moluc,  emperor  of  Morocco,  intrepidity  of 

his  last  moments,  Sp.  ix.  349 
Mum,  Ned,  his  letter  concerning  the  Silent  Club, 

Guar.  xiv.  121 
Murderer,  a  jest  of  one  at  the  gallows,  Wor.  xxiii. 

73 
Muscovy,  Czar  of,  Sp.  vi.  139.  See  Czar. 
Musaeus,  a  great  poet,  Ob.  xxxiv.  121 
Muses,  mountain  of,  described,  Sp.  xi.  514 ;  eda« 

cation  of,  a  fable.  Con.  xxv.  6 
Music,  of  a  relative  nature,  and  should  be  suited  to 

the  genius  of  the  people,  Sp.  v.  29  5  recitative 

animadverted  on,  ib. ;  cures  the  spleen.   Tat.  ii. 

47 ;  may  raise  confused  notions  in  the  fancy,  Sp* 

X.  416;  banished  out  of  Plato's  commonwealth, 

V.  18 ;  proposals  for  improving  it,  viii.  258.  27B; 

burlesque,  xii.  570 ;  church  recommended,  630; 

a  method  to  improve  it,  x.  405 ;  violent  passion 

for.  Con.  xxvi.  128;  defended,  130 
Mussulman's  mirror^  properties  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  8 
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J/tatUm,  the  food  of  our  hardy  ancestors^  Tat.  iii. 
148 

AxEzxj,  Mary,  her  letters  to  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  Wor. 
xxii.  AT,  xxiii.  68 

if  yia^  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  her  works,  Guar. 
xy.  165 

ifyrmidons,  their  history.  Tat.  ii.  56 

ifyrtilla,  her  account  of  the  character  and  behaviour 
of  Flavia,  Ram.  xvii.  84 

ifysteries,  ancient,  account  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  115;  na- 
tural mysteries.  Look.  xxxv.  31 

ifythology,  effects  of  the  introduction  of  ancient 
inta  the  poetry  of  modem  times,  Loun.  xxx.  37 

N. 

^ab,  Ralph,  haberdasher  of  hats,  his  petition.  Tat. 

iy.270 
ffaish,  Thomas,  an  old  writer,  dialogue  from  a  novel 

of,  Ob.  xxxii.  39 ;  of  travellers,  from  the  same, 

ib. 
^aked-shouldered  females  censured,  Sp.  x.  437 
<7aked  Truth,  a  dangerous  pamphlet.  Tat.  i.  17 
*fakedness  of  the   mdies,    emblematical   of  their 

innocence,   Wor.  xxii.  21 ;    difficulty  of  paint- 
ing  the   naked,   xxiii.  78;   protest   against  it, 

xxiv.  169 
tfames  of  authors,  see  Authors,  importance  of  names 

in  writing,  Mir.  xxviii.  7 
Nankeen  breeches,  complaints  against  them,  Wor. 

xxiii.  130 
Narration,  historical,  the  difficulty  of  this  kind  of 

writing  illustrated.    Ram.   xvii.  122;    different 

kinds  of  narration.  Ad.  xix.  4 
Nassau,  Count  Maurice  of,  killed.   Tat.  iv.  210; 

prince,  his  gallantry,  ii.  69 
^^aturalization  act^  its  advantages.  Tat.  i.  13 
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Natural  histoiy^  an  improving  and  amngjng  Btodji 
Guar.  xv.  loO.  175  ;  recommended'  to  the  Roval 
Society^  Sp.  v.  22 ;  TuUy's  sketch  of  it^  ib. ;  w 
tresses  of  a  natural  historian^  Id.  xxvii.  55 

Natural  phosphorus^  the  fflreat  improver  of  our  m- 
nufactures,  Wor.  xxiii.  o3 

Natural  pleasures^  what  they  are^  Gruar.  liiL  40i 
See  Pleasure. 

Nature^  the  contemplation  of  it  exalts  the  ttpniM, 
Guar.  XV.  168;  when  a  man's  best  guide,  8|^ 
X.  404 ;  in  what  cases  nature  should  direct^  vn. 
153 ;  resents  being  put  out  of  her  course^  x.  4M; 
human^  its  dignity  contended  for^  xiL  558>  M 
Human  Nature;  its  prevalency^  Tat.  iii.  ITS; 
the  most  useful  object  of  human  reasmi^  Sp.  z. 
408 ;  the  same  in  all  reasonable  creatures,  vL  70; 
imitated  by  art^  Guar.  xiv.  103 ;  good«  see  Good 
Nature ;  works  of,  more  perfect,  delightful,  &e. 
than  those  of  art,  Sp.  x.  414 ;  study  of  its  worb 
useful,  Kam.  xvi.  5  ;  multiplies  the  inlets  to  hap- 
piness, ib. ;  our  approaches  to  it,  Wor.  xxii.  o; 
more  impartial  than  generally  thought  to  be, 
xxiii.  120;  human,  its  frailty,  xxiv.  182;  con- 
templation on  the  works  of.  Look.  xxxv.  6 

Neatness,  excessive  in  a  wife.  Con.  xxvi.  103 

Necessaries,  what,  Wor,  xxiii.  72 

Necks  of  women  immodestly  exposed.  Guar.  xiV. 
100.  109.  118.  121 

Needle-work  recommended  to  tlie  ladies,  Sp.  xii- 
606  ;  letter  against  it,  609 

Negligence,  the  power  of  it  strengthened  by  small 
indulgencies.  Ram.  xviii.  201 

Negroes,  no  excuse  for  the  contempt  and  cruelty 
with  which  they  are  treated,  Sp.  vii.  215 ;  a  tra- 
gical story  of,  ib. 

Neighbour,  good  and  bad,  character  of,  Wor.  xxiii. 
108 
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29feigbbourlioods^  of  whom  consisting,  8p.  v.  49  ; 
opinions  and  dnties  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  108  ;  of  a  rich 
Asiatic,  influence  of.  Loan.  xxx.  17;  evils  of  a 
good,  43 

Nemesis,  an  old  maid,  a  great  discoverer  of  judge- 
ments, Sp.  xi.  483 

Neological  Dictionary,  its  use,  Wor.  xxiii.  101 

Nero,  nis  nurse  much  addicted  to  drinking,  Sp.  viii. 
246 

Nerves,  description  of  a  nervous  wife,  Mir.  xxviiL 
21 

Nestor,  a  great  but  too  modest  architect.  Tat.  ii.  52 

Netherlands,  their  advantages.  Guar.  xiii.  52 

Nettletop,  Rebecca,  her  history,  Sp.  vii.  190 

New,  or  uncommon,  what  understood  by  that  term, 
Sp.  X.  412 ;  why  every  thing  that  is  new  raises 
pleasure  in  the  imagination,  412  ;  pleases  in  ar- 
chitecture, 415 

Newberry,  Mr.,  his  rebus,  Sp.  v.  59 

Newman,  Richard,  indicted  W  Major  Punto  in  the 
Court  of  Honour,  Tat.  iv.  256 

Newmarket-races,  described,  Wor.  xxii.  17^  Con. 
XXV.  41 

New-river,  a  project  to  bring  it  to  the  playhouse, 
Sp.  V.  5 

News^  the  pleasure  of,  Sp.  xii.  625 ;  two  chief  qua- 
lifications therein,  x.  457  i  English  thirst  after  it, 
X.  425 ;  project  for  a  supply  of  it,  ib.  $  a  letter 
concerning  it,  xii.  625 ;  of  whispers,  x.  457 ;  the 
genuine  food  of  the  mind,  Wor.  xxiii.  70 ;  in  the 
warlike  style.  Con.  xxvi.  94 ;  sea  engagement.  Id. 
xxvii.  7 
Newsmongers  and  writers,  see  Upholsterer;  scheme 

for.  Id.  xxvii.  7 ;  corruption  oi,  30 
Newspapers,  hurtful  to  weak  heads^  Tat.  iii.  178  ; 
writers^  in  a  panic^  i.  18 ;  the  shifts  they  are  put 
to,  19.  42  i  Chelsea  CoU^  proposed  for  them^ 
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18 ;  plan  of  a  new.  Ad.  xix.  35 ;  essay  otk,  Col 
XXV.  45 ;  difficulties  in  reading,  Mir.  xxix.  7o; 
abuse  of,  ib. ;  new  scheme  of,  79  ;  critiqiie  on  t 
tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  supposing  it  to  be  nmr 
brought  out,  Ob.  xxxii.  20 ;  mvolous  inteUigenee, 
remarks  on,  Look,  xxxvi.  39 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  his  superior  capacity,  Sp.  xi.543; 
the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  xii.  554;  his  way 
of  considering  infinite  space,  565 ;  eminent  in* 
stance  of  his  superiority.  Ad.  xxi.  131 

Nice,  WiU,  a  fop.  Tat.  i.  14 

Nicety,  too  much,  not  to  be  indulged.  Ram.  xvii.  118 

Nicholas  Hart,  the  annual  sleeper,  Sp.  vii.  184; 
father,  story  of,  Loun.  xxxi.  82— -84 

Nicodediuncio,  his  letter  to  Olivia  on  being  made  an 
AprH  fool,  Sp.  X.  432 

Nicolini,  Signor,  his  excellencies  on  the  stage,  Sp.?. 
13,  Tat.  iii.  115 ;  applause  of  the  trunk-maker  tt 
his  first  appearance,  Sp.  viii.  235 ;  his  peHlectiQa 
in  music,  x.  403 ;  his  voyage  on  pasteboard,  v.  5; 
combat  with  a  lion,  13 

Night,  a  clear  one  described,  Sp.  xii.  565  ;  whimsi- 
cally described  by  William  Ramsey,  582 ;  longer 
formerly  in  this  island  than  at  present.  Tat.  i?. 
263 ;  allegorical  letter  from,  Ad.  xix.  27 ;  various 
employments  of,  and  ode  to,  Wor.  xxiii.  74 ;  peti- 
tion of,  Loun.  xxxi.  53 

Night-walk  in  the  country,  Sp.  x.  425 

Nightingale,  its  music  delightful  to  men  in  love,  Sp. 
ix.  383 

Nigralia,  a  partv  lady,  forced  to  patch  on  the  wrong 
side,  Sp.  vi.  8l 

Ninon  TEnclos,  her  amours,  Wor.  xxii.  28 

Nitella,  her  excessive  nicety  censured.  Ram.  xvii 
115 

No,  a  word  of  great  use  in  love  affairs,  Sp.  xii.  625 ; 
when  to  be  used  by  young  people.  Tat.  ii.  83 
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fobilis^  dedared  to  be  no  rake^  Tat.  i.  27 

f  obility^  a  principle  of  virtue^  Sp.  xi«  537 ;  wherein 
it  consists^  Guar.  xv.  137^  Con.  xxvi.  102 

fobleman^  youngs  difficulty  of  educating^  Ram.  xvii. 
132  ;  progress  of  his  politeness^  xviii.  194^  195 

fokes^  see  John  a  Nokes. 

fomendators^  who.  Guar.  xiv.  107 

romentamus,  life  of,  Ad.  xxi.  100 

fonsense,  a  prevailing  part  of  eloquence  among  la- 
dies. Tat.  li.  60 ;  birth  and  family  of.  Con.  xxvi. 
118 

Northern  parts,  fruitful  in  bag-pipes.  Tat.  iii.  153 

Norton,  Mr.,  advertisements  of,  Mir.  xxix.  80 

iforwood,  John,  periwig-maker,  his  petition.  Guar, 
xiv.  64 

rose-pullers,  odious,  Sp.  viii.  268 ;  noses,  a  disser- 
tation on.  Tat.  iv.  260 ;  nose-jewels  recommended 
to  the  men,  Wor.  xxiv.  150;  various  kinds  of 
noses,  ib. 

rotable  and  very  notable  men,  whereby  denoted, 
Sp.  vii.  150 

Fotch,  Sir  Jeffry,  a  member  of  the  Trumpet  Club, 
Tat.  iii.  132 

fokhing,  empire  of,  a  dream.  Look,  xxxvi.  16 ;  se- 
cond part  of,  20 

ottingnam,  why  young  ladies  cannot  sleep  there. 
Tat.  iv.  222 

ottingham.  Earl  of,  and  his  daughters,  defended 
against  the  Examiner,  Guar.  xiii.  41 

ova  Zembla,  account  of.  Tat.  iv.  254 

'ovels,  great  inflamers  of  women's  blood,  Sp.  ix. 
365;  remarks  on.  Ad.  xix.  20,  Loun.  xxx.  20, 
Ob.  xxxii.  27,  Look,  xxxvii.  84 

oirell,  Lydia,  her  complaint  against  a  rich  lover, 

fip.  vi.  140 

inrelists,  effects  of  their  writings,  Sp.  ix.  365,  Tat. 
iu.  178 

OL.  XXXVIII.  Q 
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Novelty,  the  power  of,  Sp.  x.  412,  xii.  696 ;  enoon- 

rages  the  search  after  knowledge,  x.  413;  fondnew 

for  it,  a  convincing  proof  of  a  future  state,  xii.  626; 

a  source  of  pleasing  gratificatioii.  Rata,  xviii.  135; 

the  strong  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  it, 

xvii.  80 ;  the  charms  of  it  transito^,  tViiL  172; 

power  of,  xvii.  78 ;  passion  for,  universal,  Wor. 

xxiii.  117 
November  described,  Sp.  x.  425;  its  gloomy  effects 

on  this  country,  Wor.  xxiii.  99 
Nouradin,  his  dying  address  to  his  son  Almanumlin* 

Ram.  xvii.  120;  and  Amana,  story  of.  Ad.  xx.72» 

73 
Nov,  his  expedient  to  reclaim  his  son  by  a  kgaej, 

Tat.  i.  9 
Nugaculus,  a  mean  and  dbsurd  character.  Ram.  xvii. 

103 
Nurses,  their  abuses  of  in&nts  exposed,  Sp.  viiL  246, 

Tat.  i.  15 
Nunnery,. by  a  platonic  lady.  Tat.  i.  32,  ii.  63 ;  the 

manner  of  receiving  young  ladies  into  nunneries, 

96 
Nutmeg  of  delight,  a  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Persia, 

Sp.  vii.  160 

O. 

Oates,  Dr.,  a  favourite  among  some  party  ladies,  Sp- 

V.  58 
Oaths,  letter  on  the  di^sion  of.  Look,  xxxvii.  7^ 
Obedience  to  parents,  the  basis  of  all  govemmenti 

Sp.  vii.  189,  X.  449  ;  of  wives,  Wor.  xxii.  40 
Obidah,  his  journey  of  a  day,  descriptive  of  human 

life.  Ram.  xvii.  65 
Obscenity,  irrational,  Sp.  vi.  119,  see  Bawdry;  wky 

countenanced  at  the  table  of  a  hte  great  idbo» 

Wor.  xxiii*  94 
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Obscurity^  often  more  illustrious  than  grandeur^  Sp. 
xii.  6Ss2  i  the  only  defence  against  reproach,  vi. 
101 ;  the  companion  of  quiet,  x.  406 ;  m  writing, 
often  the  effects  of  haste,  Kam.  xviii.  169;  ancient 
poetry,  necessarily  obscure.  Ad.  xx.  58 

Obsequiousness  in  conversation,  Sp.  x.  386.  See 
Modesty. 

OBSEByBR,introductoiT  paper,  Ob.  xxxii.  1 ;  motives 
of  the  vt^ork,  xxxiii.  86,  xxxiv.  112;  address  to  his 
readers,  113;  defence  of  his  opinions  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Socrates,  152 

Ocean,  the  greatest  object  a  man  can  behold,  Sp.  xi. 
489 

Oddities,  the  English  famous  for  them.  Guar.  xv. 
144 ;  who  are  odd  people,  Wor.  xxiii,  102,  xxiv. 
151 

Ode  of  a  Laplander  to  his  mistress,  Sp.  ix.  366,  x. 

.'  406  ;  to  morning,  Wor.  xxiii.  126 ;  on  Sculpture, 
xxiv.  200;  the  old  and  modem  Englishman,  165; 
to  a  lady  going  abroad,  Loun.  xxxi.  85 

CEconomy,  compared  to  good-breeding,  Sp.  vi.  114, 

'.  see  Frugality ;  story  of  an  oeconomist,  Con«  xxv. 

CEdipus,  faults  in  that  tragedy.  Guar.  xiv.  110 

Odyssey.     See  Homer. 

OflScers,  land,  want  of  learning  in.  Con.  xxv.  10. 
'  84 

Oger,  Sir  William,  his  manner  of  courtship.  Guar. 
xiu.  5 

Oglers,  complained  of  by  the  ladies.  Tat.  iii.  145 ; 

.  dangerous,  ib.;  the  complete  ogler,  Sp.  v.  46; 
ogling  gains  women.  Tat.  i.  22 

Old  age,  wherein  delighted.  Tat.  iv.  207,  see  Age  ; 
its  best  pleasures  drawn  from  the  review  of  a  vir- 
tuous life.  Ram.  xvi.  41 ;  by  what  means  it  be- 
comes entitled  to  veneration,  50 ;  the  peculiar  vices 
of,  ib.;  its  numerous  infelicities,  xvii.  69 ;  wealth 
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only  an  imaginary  support  of  it^  ib. ;  piety  the  only 
adequate  relief  against  its  infirmities  and  distressesi 
ib. ;  peculiarly  given  to  procrastination^  7i 
Old  bachelor,  account  of  that  comedy.  Tat.  i.  8,  iv. 

195 ;  story  of  an,  Wor.  xxii.  9 
Oldfield,  Mrs.^  a  celebrated  actress^  Sp.  xi.  546 
Old  maids  generally  superstitious^  Sp.  v.  7 ;  ^^7 
they  dislike  doubles  entendres  ;  Wor.  xxiv.  201 ; 
anatomy  of  their  ears^  Look,  xxxvii.  ^ 
Old  men  of  Gray's  inn.  Guar.  xiii.  44 
Old  Testament  more  elevated  and  sublime  than 

Homer,  Sp.  vii.  160;  in  a  periwig,  v.  58 
Old  women  the  proper  objects  of  love.  Wor.  xxii.  28 
Olive-Branches,  family  of^  Look.  xxxvL   1;  Mr. 
Simon  Olive-Brancn's  society.    Madam  Olive- 
Branch,  presidentess  of  a  female  society,  5 
Omar's  plan  of  life.  Id.  xxvii.  101 
Omniamante,  a  Messalina  in  her  heart,  Sp.  vi.  144 
Omnipotence  of  God  considered,  Sp.  xii.  565 
Omnipresence.    See  Ubiquity. 
Oneirocritic,  no  one  in  town,  Sp.  xi.  505 
One's  self,  a  very  impertinent  visitor,  Wor.  xxiv.  Id8 
Opera,  in  female  conversation.  Tat.  iii.  157;  French, 
some  account  of  it,  Sp.  v.  30;  scheme  of  an  opera 
to  be  performed  in  Greek,  14;  Italian,  considered, 
5.  9.  314,  Tat.  i.  4 ;  wherein  absurd,  Sp.  v.  5, 
18,  see  Puppet-show ;  the  understanding  has  no 
part  in  it.  Tat.  i.  4 ;  the  gradual  progress  it  has 
made  on  the  English  stage,  Sp.  v.  18,  see  Italian; 
Italian   operas,   their  innocence  and  usefulness, 
Wor.  xxiii.  98;  Metastasio's  recommended,  xxiv. 
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Operators^  cephalic,  their  petition.  Guar.  xiv.  64 
Opinion,  popular,  described,  Sp.  x.  460 ;  human, 
mutable.  Ram.  xviii.  196 ;  different,  equally  plau- 
sible. Ad.  xxi.  107 
Oppian,  \\\8  de%cni^\i<iw  of  a  war-horse.  Guar.  xiv. 
86.     SeeWoT&e. 
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Opportunities  to  be  carefully  avoided  by  the  fair 

sex,  Sp.  vii.  198 
Oppression,  an  attendant  on  tyranny.  Tat.  iii.  161 ; 

domestic,  the  terror  of.  Ram.  xviii.  148 
Opsinous,  story  of.  Ad.  xix.  12 — 14 
Orangeric,  described.  Tat.  iii.  179 
Orator,  qualifications  of,  Sp.  xi.  484 ;  xii.  633 ;  in 
a  night-gown^and  laced  cap.  Tat.  iv.  186 ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  Christian  orators,  Sp.  xii.  633 
Oratory,  an  odd  kind  of  it  condemned.  Guar.  xiv. 
84 ;  female,  several  kinda^  of  it,  Sp.  viii.  247^  see 
Bar ;  ancient  and  modern  compared.  Ad.  xxi.  127 ; 
the  pretenders  to,  exposed,  Wor.  xxiii.  106 
Orbicilla,  a  vt^oman  of  ti>o  little  confidence  and  no 

innocence,  Sp.  x.  390 
Orphan,  a  quotation  ^pm  that  tragedy,  Sp.  x.  395 
Order,  necessary  to  be  k§ipt  up  in  the  worlcC  Sp.  vii. 

219 
Orestillflr,  the  great  fortune,  Sp.  vi.  118 
Orlando,  the  fair,  his  history.  Tat.  ii.  50,  51 
Oii^an-loft,  ladies  treated  in  one.  Tat.  ii.  61 
Ormond,  Marquis  of,  his  adventures  with  a  French 

nobleman,  Wor.  xxiii.  6^ 
Orpheus,  the-Gr^  poet,  Ob.  xxxiv.  121 
Orson,  Thicket,  his  character  and  passion  for  Clco- 

ra.  Tat.  ii.  98 
Orthography  of  the  English  language,  its  uncer- 
tainty, Wor.  xxiii.  101 
Ortogrul  of  Basra,  story  of.  Id.  xxvii.  99 
Osbom,  Mr.,  advice  to  his  son,  Sp.  vii.  150 
Osmyn,  the  civil  husband.  Tat.  ii.  53 
Oasian,  remarks  on  the  poems  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  13 
Ostentation,  an  inhabitant  in  the  Paradise  of  Fools> 

Sp.  X.  460 
Q^uanduas,  founder  of  the  first  library  in  Egypt^ 
Ob.  xxxii.  51 
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Othello^  beauties  and  defects  in  that  tragedy^  Guar. 

xiii.37 

Otway^  commended  and  censured^  Sp.  v.  39;  his 
description  of  the  miseries  of  debt^  x.  456 

Overdo,  Justice,  attended  with  a  company  of  stroU 
lers,  Sp.  V.  48 

Ovid,  in  vrhat  manner  he  excels,  Sp.  x.  417 ;  how 
to  excel  in  his  manner,  xii.  618 ;  his  descripti<m 
of  the  temple  of  Fame,  x.  439;  his  verses  on 
making  love  at  the  theatre,  translated  by  Mr. 
Dry  den,  xii.  618;  a  quotation  ^m  him  con- 
cerning humanity  to  animals.  Guar.  xiv.  61; 
Strada's,  122 

Oxford,  described.  Tat.  i.  39;  almanack  ooosi- 
dered,  ib. ;  discipline  applauded,  i.  30.  39 ;  scho- 
lar, his  great  discovery  at  a  coffee-house,  Sp.  ?• 
46 ;  puppet-shovt^  there.  Tat.  ii.  45;  epistle  froni) 
Look.  XXXV.  19 

Oxonians,  characters  of.  Con.  xxv.  11 ;  journal  of, 
ib. 


P. 

Pacolet,  a  guardian  angel,  his  first  appearance  to 
Mr.  Bickerstatf,  Tat.  i.  13;  account  of  his  former 
wards,  ib. ;  his  life  of  a  month,  15;  his  checks 
and  admonitions,  14 ;  observations  on  gamesters 
and  sharpers,   15 

Padlocks  for  the  mouth,  Sp.  xi.  533 

Paetus,  manner  of  his  death,  and  the  magnanimity 
of  his  wife.  Tat.  ii.  72 

Pagan  theology  appears  ridiculous  in  Christian  wri- 
ters, Sp.  xi.  523;  gods  in  gardens,  a  tax  on, 
Con.  xxvi.  113.     See  Heathen. 

Painter,  often  contributes  more  than  the  poet  to  the 
success  of  a  tragedy,  Sp.  v.  42;  why  painters 
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never  wish  to  draw  people  in  the  fashion,  vi.  1 29 ; 
vision  of^   livii^  and  dead,  83;   self-conceited, 
letter  from,  Ob.  xxxiii.  98 
Painting,  an  art  of  great  extent,  Sp.  xii.  555 ;  aca- 
demv  of,  established  at  London,  ib. ;  the  most 
admirable  skill  in  it  prostituted  to  the  vilest  pur- 
poses, vii.  226 ;  probably  of  greater  antiquity  than 
writinjz,  X.  41  o;   in  poetry,  what  it  is.   Guar, 
xiv.  86;  paintings,  how  affected  by  time,  Sp.  vi. 
•  83,  see  Pictures  and  Portrait ;  comparative  state 
of>  Ad.  xxi.  127 ;  fslse  criticisms  on.  Id.  xxvii. 
76 ;  whether  the  artist  has  advantages  over  the 
spectator,  Mir.  xxviii.  48 
I'^nting  the  face,  censured.  Tat.  ii.  61 ;  one  lady 
allowed  to  paint,  Sp.  v.  42;  reasonableness  of, 
Wor.  judii.  109 ;  essay  on,  105,  Con.  xxv.  46 ; 
among  men,  65 
Palaces  of  the  French  king  described,   Gruar.  xiv. 

101 
Palamede,  his  infamous  adventure.  Tat.  iv.  198 
Palmyra,  ruins  of  it,  merits  of  those  prints,  Wor. 

xxii.  ^ 
Pamphlets,   defamatory,   detestable,   Sp.   xi.  541. 

See  Libel. 
Pamphilio,  a  good  master,  Sp.  vi.  137 
P&ndemonium  of  Milton  proposed  to  be  represented 

in  fireworks.  Guar.  xiv.  103 
Pandolph,  Sir  Harry,  his  manner  of  courtship.  Guar. 

xiii.  5 ;  his  talents  of  storv-telling,  42 
E^lnegyric,  the  nature  of  it.  Tat.  i.  17 ;  a  theme  for 
Mr.  Bickerstaff,  ii.  72;  on  Mr.  Bickerstaff  for 
confessing  his  fsiults,  6^;   may  be  turned  into 

Ubel,iii.  177 
Pantheon,  at  Rome,  how  it  strikes  the  imagination 

at  first  entrance,  Sp.  x.  415 

Pantomimes,  what  sort  of  persons  in  conversation. 
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Tat.  iv.  268 ;  project  of  a  new  one^  Ad.  six.  1 ; 
remarks  on^  Wor.  xxii.  9.  43 

Papers^  periodical^  convenience  o£.  Ram.  xvi.  1^  dif- 
ficulty of  condCicting>  Wor.  xxii.  53 

Papilius^  his  account  of  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
form  a  wit^  Ram.  xviii.  141 

Papists^  exemplarily  solemn  at  churchy  Sp.  x.  460 

Paradise  of  fools^  Sp.  x.  460 

Paradise  Lost,  criticisms  on,  Sp.  viii.  267*  273*  279. 
285.  291.  297.  303.  309,  ix.  315.  321.  325.  ^. 
333.  339. 345. 354. 35?.  363. 369 ;  its  fine  images, 
X.  417  j  fills  the  mind  with  good  thoughts  and 
pleasing  ideas.  Tat.  iv.  237 ;  wherein  preferable  to 
the  Iliad  and  iEneid,  Sp.  viii.  267^  see  Milton ; 
blemishes  in.  Ad.  xxi.  101 

Parents,  obedience  to  them  the  basis  of  all  flovern- 
ment,  Sp.  vii.  189,  x.  449 ;  love  to  their  diildien 
considered,  viii.  263,  Guar.  XY* .  1£Q ;  naturally 
fond  of  their  children,  Sp.  vii.  192;  what  care  due 
to  their  children,  x.  426 ;  too  sparing  in  educating 
their  children,  ix.  313. 330;  the  folly  of  partiality 
to  their  children.  Tat.  iv.  235 ;  liking  a  particular 
profession  often  occasions  their  sons  to  miscanT) 
Sp.  v.  21 ;  generally  err  in  marrying  their  chil- 
dren. Tat.  iv.  199,  Guar.  xiv.  57 ;  too  artful  and 
niercenary  in  the  disposal  of  their  children  in  mar- 
riage, Sp.  ix.  313,  Guar.  xiv.  57.  73 ;  inexcusable 
when  hard-hearted,  Sp.  vii.  181.  189  ;  effects  of 
their  severity,  192 ;  unnatural  in  forcing  or  deny- 
ing their  children  to  marry,  xi.  532.  539.  See 
Father,  Mother. 

Parisatis,  manner  of  converting  her  niece  from  co- 
quetry. Tat.  i.  9 

Paris  Gazette,  burlesqued.  Tat.  i.  2  ;  a  tour  to  Paris> 
Wor.  xxii.  18 

Parish  clerks,  advice  to  them,  Sp.  ix.372.  See  Clerks. 

Farizade,  story  of,  from  theArabianTales,  Wor.xxiii-72 
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Parliament^  frequently  tiie  ruin  of  country  gentle- 
men^ Wor.  xxiii.  7^ ;  ill-breeding  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris^  103 ;  address  to  both  Houses  by  Mr. 
Town^  Con.  xxv.  9 ;  scheme  for  a  female  parlia- 
ment^ 49 ;  debates  in^  62 ;  macaroni  member  of  par- 
liament^ Mir.  xxix.  68 

Parnassus^  visions  of^  Sp.  xi.  514^  Wor.  xxiii.  121 

Parrhasius^  paintings  of,  Ob.  xxxiii.  99 

Parricide^  how  punished  in  China^  Sp.  vii.  189 

Parrot^  verses  on  one.  Tat.  i.  27 

Parsimonyi  a£&yourite  in  the  temple  of  Avarice,  Tat. 
iii.123 

Pkuwm,  not  absolutely  a  character  of  contempt,  Wor. 
xxii.  57 ;  sporting  parson.  Con.  xxvi.  105 

Parthenia,  her  letter  concerning  the  ladies'  library, 
Sp.  vi.  140 

Paruienissa,  her  Platonic  amour  with  a  captain  of 
dragoons,  Wor.  xxii.  25 

Party,  all  parties  composed  of  the  rigid  and  supple. 
Tat.  iv.  214 ;  the  prevalence  of  parties,  and  party 
prejudice  in  England,  Sp.  x.  432,  Tat.  iv.  232  ; 
crept  much  into  the  conversation  of  the  ladies,  Sp. 
V.  57 ;  corrupts  both  our  judgement  and  morals, 
vi.  125,  X.  399 ;  prejudicial  to  virtue,  viii.  243 ; 
cannot  be  followed  with  innocence,  vi.  125,  x.  399; 
rei^s  more  in  the  country  than  in  town,  vi.  126 ; 
dismal  effects  of  a  fimous  party  spirit,  125 ;  lying, 
xi.  507 ;  patches,  vi.  81 ;  scribblers  reproved,  125 ; 
zeal,  very  bad  for  the  fieice,  v.  57 ;  dress,  Loun. 
xxx.  10 

Particles,  English,  the  honour  done  them  in  the  late 
operas,  Sp.  v.  18 

Partridge,  Mr.  John,  his  manner  of  surprising 
sharpers.  Tat.  ii.  56  ;  his  death  demonstrated,  i. 
1 ;  account  of  his  funeral,  ii.  99 ;  a  letter  from 
him,  intimating  some  symptoms  of  resuscitation. 
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iii.  1 18 ;  walks,  and  denies  hig  deatk^  u.  69 ;  ad- 
vertisement in  his  almanack,  calling  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  a  knave,  96 ;  certificate  of  hi«  death  to  pn^ 
vent  counterfeits,  iv.  21 6 

Paschal's,  Mens.,  observations  on  Cromwell's  deatb, 
Guar.  XV.  136  $  remarks  on  hunting,  War.  zziii* 
92 

Pasquin,  account  of  him  to  prevent  mistakes.  Tat. 
iii.  130;  his  letters  to  l^Ir.  Bickerstaff,  129;  vr- 

187 

Passing-bell,  who  to  be  accounted  such  in  ccmvenft- 
tion.  Tat.  iii.  153 

Passion  occasions  many  faults,  Sp.  x.  438 ;  a  tnr 
gical  instance.  Tat.  iii.  172 ;  relieved  by  itadf, 
Sp.  xi.  520 ;  a  passionate  man  described  by  hut, 
X.  438.   See  Anger. 

Passion  of  the  Fan,  a  treatise,  for  whose  use  intendei 
Sp.  vi.  102 

Passions  of  the  human  mind,  treated  on,  Sp.  x.  M; 
the  use  of  them,  viii.  255  ;  in  all  men,  but  appear 
not  in  all,  x.  418 ;  their  various  operations,  vii* 
215  ;  instances  of  their  power,  xii.  564  ;  disasters 
attending  irregular  passions.  Guar.  xiii.  8 ;  con- 
sequences of  not  being  regulated  by  virtue,  Sp. 
vii.  215  ;  refining  them  contributes  to  the  eaie 
and  pleasures  of  life,  v.  31  ;  religion  regulates, 
but  does  not  extirpate  the  passions,  vii.  224 ;  the 
conquest  of  them  a  diliicult  task,  vi.  71  ;  ^^^ 
work  of  a  philosopher  to  subdue  them,  xii.  564 ; 
what  moves  them  in  pleasing  descriptions,  x.  418 ; 
the  end  of  Providence  in  implanting  them  in  the 
soul,  viii.  255 ;  the  principles  of  action,  and  not 
to  be  eradicated,  x.  408  ;  the  seeds  of  them  in  all 
men,  ib.,  see  Anger,  Fear,  Hope  ;  excited  by  sym- 
pathy, Ram.  xvii.  70  ;  our  passions  offensive  to 
ethers,  xvi.  11  ;  natural  and  adscititious,  stnaig 
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-  motires  to  action,  49 ;  not  to  be  eradicated^  xviu 
W;  how  to  be  exercised,  Wor.  xxiv.  203;  re- 

'  marks  on,  Ob.  xxxii.  47 ;  xxxiv.  106 

Pissi<niate  parsons  occasion  all  the  mischief  in  con- 
versation, Sp.  vii.  202 

Futoral  baUads,  Guar.  xiii.  40 ,-  period  of  the  world, 
its  felicity,  22  ;  poetry,  most  indebted  to  femcy, 
ib. ;  its  nse,  character,  and  beauties,  23 ;  quafi- 
lities  of  it,  criticisms  on,  28,  29 ;  rules  for  wri- 
ting it,  30 ;  explained  by  an  all^ory,  32 ;  Eng- 
lish, characterized,  30.  40  ;  French,  wherein 
faulty,  28 ;  of  Sannazarius  condemned,  ib. ;  of 
Mr.  Philips,  recommended,  Sp.  xi.  523  ;  of  Vir- 

r  gil  criticised.  Ad.  xxi.  92  ;  dialogue,  a  canto,  con- 
xzvi.  72  ;  remarks  on,  Mir.  xxix.  Td 

Pastorella,  her  conversion  from  coquetry.  Tat.  i.  9 

Pastry-cook  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Wor.  xxii. 
59 

P^tch,  parson,  who  so  called,  Ouar.  xiv.  116; 
patches  used  to  distinguish  parties,  Sp.  vi.  81 ; 
remarks  on,  Wor.  xxiii.  71 

PMents,  pernicious  consequence  of  granting  them  to 
quacks.  Ad.  xix.  15 

PauiOB,  the  mock,  in  composition.  Look,  xxxvi.  64 

P^ence,  power  of,  1^  xii.  559  ;  wherein  the  merit 
of  it  consists,  ix.  312 ;  opposed  to  scorn.  Guar. 
XV.  152 ;  all^orical  discourse  on,  Sp.  xi.  501  ; 

-  useful  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  life.  Ram.  xvi. 
32  ;  motives  to  the  exercise  of  it,  ib. 

Patience,  Gentle,  her  letter  to  Mr.  Incense,  Tat.  iv. 

271 
Patrick,  St.,  a  great  destroyer  of  hog&y  Tat.  iv.  236 
Patronage,  virtuous,  example  of.  Look.  xxxv.  32 
Patrons,  a  discourse  concerning  them,  Sp.  vii.  214 ; 

general  behaviour  to  their  dependents.  Tat.  iv. 

196 ;  worthy,  compared  to  guardian  angels,  Sp. 

vii.  214 ;  their  avance  of  praise  and  flattery,  Ram. 
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xvii.  105 ;  often  corrupted  by  avarice,  and  de» 
luded  by  credulity^  xviii.  160;  conduct  of  patnm- 
age^  an  allegory,  xviL  91 

Patterns  in  studies,  dangerous  to  imitate,  Gruar.  xiii. 
12 

Paul,  St.,  his  eloquence  commended  by  LongunUi 
Sp.  xii.  633 

Paulina,  Lollia,  her  appearance  at  a  subscriptioa 
masquerade,  Wor.  xxii.  20 

Paulo,  the  character  of  an  eminent  merchant.  Tat 
i.25. 

Pauses,  their  influence  on  the  harmony  of  poetical 
measures.  Ram.  xvii.  90 

Peace  proclaimed,  and  prayers  on  that  occasiao, 
Guar.  xiv.  80 ;  some  ill  consequences  attending  it, 
Sp.  V.  45 ;  the  most  odious  way  of  malcing  it.  Tat 
iii.  176 

Pearl  powder,  expense  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  105 

Peasant,  who  properly  to  be  so  termed.  Tat.  iii.  169^ 

Pedants,  who,  Sp.  vi.  105 ;  of  several  classes.  Tat 
iii.  158  ;  in  what  light  to  be  considered,  ib. ;  in 
breeding  as  well  as  learning,  Sp.  viii.  286 ;  the 
book  pedant  most  supportable,  vi.  105;  their 
humour  exposed,  xii.  6l7;  their  veneration  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  Guar.  xiv.  94 ;  pedantry  com- 
pared to  hypocrisy,  Tat.  iii.  165 ;  who  properly 
pedants.  Ram.  xviii.  173;  the  fear  of  pedantry 
often  produces  it,  ib. ;  pedantry,  the  characteristic 
of  the  last  age,  Wor.  xxiii.  93 ;  an  extension  of 
the  phrase,  with  instances,  Mir.  xxviii.  5 ;  pe- 
dantry of  valuing  ourselves  on  our  knowledge, 
Loun.  XXX.  3 

Pedigrees,  the  vanity  of,  Sp.  xii.  612 ;  Guar.  xv. 
137,  see  Genealogy ;  Con.  xxvi.  102 

Pedrosa,  Nicholas,  history  of,  Ob.  xxxiii.  88—90 

Peepers  among  the  ladies  more  pernicious  than 
starers  among  the  men,  Sp.  v.  53 
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Peer,  Mi'.  William,  his  character  and  excellencies. 
Guar.  xiv.  82 ;  broke  his  heart  for  growing  fat^  ib. 

Peevish  fellow  described,  Sp.  x.  438 ;  the  source  of 
affliction  to  his  dependents.  Ram.  xvii.  112 

Peevishness,  a  species  of  depravity  disgusting  and 
offensive.  Ham.  xvii.  74 ;  preservative  and  remedy 
against,  112 

Pendergrass,  Sir  Thomas,  killed.  Tat.  ii.  64 

Penelope's  Web,  that  story  appUed  to  the  British 
ladies,  Sp.  xii.  606 

Peiresc's  manuscripts,  hte  of.  Id.  xxvii.  65 

Penkethman,  the  comedian,  account  of  his  many 
qualifications,  Sp.  x.  370;  compared  with  Mr. 
Bullock,  Tat.  iv.  188 ;  relation  of  the  progress  of 
his  company  to  Greenwich,  i.  4 ;  sale  of  his  ani- 
mals at  May  Fair,  20 ;  to  personate  king  Porus 
on  an  elephant,  Sp.  v.  31 

Penny-post  letters  sent  as  private  reprimands.  Tat. 
ii.  67 

Penseroso,  II,  a  poem  of  Milton's,  Sp.  x.  425 

Pentathlum,  what,  and  whence  borrrowed,  Sp.  vii. 
161 

People,  the  riches  of  a  country,  Sp.  vii.  200 

Perdita,  ruined  by  taking  advice.  Ad.  xx.  74 

Peremptoriness  in  conversation,  a  great  abuse  of  it, 
Wor.  xxiii.  94 

Perfection,  in  composition,  the  effect  of  attention 
and  diligence.  Ram.  xviii.  169 ;  methods  by  which 
the  ancients  obtained  an  eminence  therein,  ib. 

Perhaps,  when  that  word  betrays  decay  of  affection, 

.     Tat.ii.  53 

Periander,  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of  restrain- 
ing anger.  Ram.  xvi.  11 

Pericles,  the  Athenian,  his  advice  to  women,  Sp. 
vi.  81 ;  force  of  his  eloquence,  xii.  633 

Periodical  papers,  convenience  of.  Ram.  xvi.  1 

Periwig,  see  Peruke. 
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Peripatetics  of  Gray's  Inn,  Guar.  xiii.  44 

Persecution  in  religious  matters  immoral,  Sp..x. 
459 ;  an  attendant  on  Tyranny,  Tat.  iii.  161 

Perseverance,  its  excellence.  Ham.  xvi.  43 ;  neces- 
sary to  eminence  in  learning,  xviii.  137 

Persian  institution  of  youth,  Sp.  vi.  99,  ix.  337; 
notion  of  parricide,  vii.  189 ;  sultan,  justice  (^ 
one.  Guar.  xiv.  99 ;  soldier  reproved  for  railinf 
against  an  enemy,  Sp.  x.  427 ;  their  contempt  hi 
men  who  violated  secrecy,  Rson.  xvi.  13 

Person,  definition  of,  by  Locke,  Sp.  xii.  578 ;  per- 
sons imaginary,  not  proper  for  a  heroic  poem,  ix. 
357 ;  persons  of  honour,  different  from  men  d 
honour,  Wor.  xxii.  49;  of  quality^  extremely  sbort- 
sighted,  46 

Persius,  affected  obscurity  of  his  style,  Sp.  ix.  379 

Peruke,  the  Old  Testament  written  in  one,  Sp.  v. 
58 ;  the  index  of  the  mind.  Guar.  xv.  149 

Pertinax,  the  sceptic,  history  of.  Ram.  xvii.  95 

Peter  Alexovitz  compared  with  Lewis  XIV.,  Sp.vi. 
139 

Peter  Plum,  merchant,  indicted  in  the  Court  of 
Honour,  Tat.  iv.  256 

Petit,  the  bruiser,  Con.  xxv.  30 

Petronius,  his  cheerful  behaviour  at  death,  on  whtt 
motive,  Sp.  ix.  349 

Petticoat,  ancient  and  modern,  compared,  Sp.  vi. 
109;  great,  the  grievance  of.  Tat.  iii.  110,  Guar, 
xiv.  114;  its  cause  tried,  Tat.  iii.  116;  how  long 
to  be  worn,  121  ;  hoop,  complaint  of  it,  Sp.  vi- 
127'  140;  conjectures  concerning  it,  127;  com- 
pared to  an  Egyptian  temple,  ib. ;  politicians,  a 
seminary  to  be  established  in  France,  viii.  305 

Petty,  Sir  William,  a  fancy  of  his,  Sp.  vii.  200 

Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  commendation  of  that  tra- 
gedy, Sp.  V.  18 
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Phsenomena  of  nature  imitated  by  art^  Ouar.  xiv. 

103 
Pharamond^  king  of  France^  his  great  wisdom^  and 
private  life,  Sp.  vi.  76 ;  account  of  his  fevourite, 
o4 ;  his  edict  against  duelling,  97 ;  a  letter  to> 
£roia  Mons.  Chezluy,  xi.  480 
Pharisees,*  for  what  blamed  by  Christ,  Ouar.  xiv. 

93 
Pkebe  and  Colin,  a  poem^  Sp.  xii.  603 
Pherecides,  letter  from  to  Thales,  Ob.  xxxiv.  125 
Phidias,  his  proposal  of  a  prodigious  statue  of  Alex- 
ander, Sp.  X.  415  ' 
Philalethes,  character  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  67 
Philander,  the  most  skilful  in  addressing  the  fair 

sex.  Tat.  i.  13 
Philanthropos'  letter  on  good  will  and  charity,  Ouar. 

xiv.  79 
Philanthrophy,  what,  Spi  vii.  177 
Philautia,  a  great  votary,  Sp.  vi.  79 
Philautus  and  his  cockle-shells  affronted,  Ouar.  xiv. 

95 
Philemon,  fragment  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  16 
Philips,  his  excellence  in  pastoral  poetry.  Guar.  xiii. 
30. 32.  40;  some  of  his  pastoral  verses,  Sp.  x.  400 ; 
his  Persian  tales  commended,  xii.  578 
Philogram,  his  letter  on  speech  and  letters.  Guar. 

XV.  172 
Philomedes,  his  reflections  on  the  utility  of  good- 
humour.  Ram.  xvii.  72 
Philopater,  on  his  daughter's  dancing,  Sp.  x.  466 
Philosopher,  self-taught,  Arabian  notion  of  such  a 
person.  Guar.   xiv.    61  5    why   philosophers   are 
longer  lived  than  other  men,  Sp.  vii.  195 ;   mi- 
nute, some  account  of,  Tat.  iii.  135 ;  Pagan,  their 
boast  of  exalting  human  nature,  Sp.  xii.  634 ; 
stone,  a  search  after  it.  Guar.  xv.  166;  natural 

r2 
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philosophers^  the  great  improvers  of  onr  manu* 
factures.  War.  xxiii.  83 

Philosophy,  the  use  of,  Sp.  v.  7-  10.  Tat.  iii.  170. 
iv.  227  ;  plan  of  it,  with  an  appendix,  ii.  43 ;  not 
inconsistent  with  courts  and  riches,  iii.  170 ;  dis- 
tinguished from  religion,  Sp.  vii.  201 ;  recom- 
mended as  it  relates  to  divinity.  Guar.  xv.  175 ; 
natural,  Sp.  x.  393 ;  the  study  of  it  recommended 
to  the  Royal  Society,  v.  22 ;  new,  gratifies  and 
enlarges  tne  imagination,  x.  420 ;  treatise  on  im- 
moral. Con.  xxvi.  74 

Philotryphus,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  39 

Phocion's  notion  of  popular  applause,  Sp.  vii.  188; 
his  saying  of  a  vain  promi&er^  x.  448 ;  his  beha* 
viour  at  death,  vi.  133 

Physicians,  ^  formidable  body  of  men,  Sp.  v.  21 ; 
compared  to  the  British  army  in  Caesar's  time, 
ib. ;  their  way  of  converting  o^e  disease  into  an^ 
other ;  25  ;  never  take  physic.  Guar.  xv.  174 ; 
allowed  to  lie,  Sp.  viii.  234  ;  good,  of  great  use 
to  a  commonwealth.  Tat.  ii.  78 ;  ordered  from 
Bath,  77 ;  character  of  a  generous  physician,  78 ; 
and  surgeons,  their  different  employments,  Sp.  v. 
16;  disinterestedness  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  115;  pro- 
fession of.  Con.  xxvi.  116 

Physics,  Theology  of  Dr.  Derham  commended.  Guar. 
XV.  175 

Physic,  the  substitute  of  exercise  or  temperance,  Sp. 
vii.  195 ;  often  abused,  v.  25,  Tat.  iv.  240 ;  ob- 
served by  JMr.  Bickerstatf,  ib. ;  proper  for  a  dis- 
tracted nation,  ib. ;  requisites  to  the  successful 
practice  of,  Ad.  xix.  27 

Physiognomy,  every  man  in  some  degree  master  of 
it,  Sp.  vi.  86;  fallacious,  vii.  206  ;  observation  of, 
at  Cambridge,  xi.  518 ;  short  history  of.  Look. 
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Physiology,  knowledge  of,  attained  by  cruelty.  Id. 
xxvii.  17 

Picket,  Colonel,  his  character,  and  manner  of  court- 
ship. Tat.  i.  7 

Pictures,  witty  or  wise,  what  pieces  so  called,  Sp. 
viii.  244  $  the  impressions  they  make  on  us.  Tat. 
i.  8  5  the  true  use  of  them^  Tat.  iv.  209 ;  when 
just  and  useful,  ornaments  of  an  elegant  apart- 
ment, ib. ;  what  pleases  most  in  them,  Sp.  x.  418; 
not  so  natural  representations  as  statues,  416 ;  to 
be  sold  by  auction,  vi.  67,  vii.  226  ;  remarkable 
at  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's,  vi.  107*  109  ;  how  to 
judge  of  their  beauties,  viii.  248  ;  walking,  at  an 
auction.  Tat.  iii.  167 ;  an  ancient  picture  of  a 
wedding  described,  184 ;  what  effect  time  has  on 
them,  Sp.  vi.  83.     See  Paintings. 

Picts,  what  women  so  called,  Sp.  v.  41 ;  ancient,, 
women  advised  to  imitate  them.  Guar.  xv.  140 

Pidgeon,  Bat,  the  hair-cutter,  recommended.  Guar, 
xiii.  1.  43.  xiv.  54 

Pierot,  his  indelicacy,  Wor.  xxii.  43 

Piety,  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  Sp.  vii.  201 ; 
perfect  pleasure  arising  from  it.  Tat.  iv.  211  : 
meanness  to  endeavour  to  conceal  it,  ib. ;  what. 
Id.  xxvii.  89 

Pilpay,  his  fable  on  the  usage  of  animals.  Guar.  xiv. 

Pimp,  profession  of.  Con.  xxvi.  1 16 

PiadEur,  a  great  genius  of  the  first  class,  Sp.  vii.  160 ; 

his  saying  of   Theon,  x.  467;    compared  with 

D'Urfey,  Guar.  xiv.  67 
Pineal  gland  in  the  brain  discovered  by  Des  Cartes, 

Guar.  xiii.  35  ;  voyage  through  several,  35.  39 
Pinkethman.     See  Penkethman. 
Pin-money  condemned,  Sp.  viii.  295 
Piimers^  a  treatise  on.  Tat.  iv.  212 

s3 
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Piper,  Count,  taken  prisoner.  Tat.  ii.  49 

Pirates  in  printing  and  bookselling  complained  of 
and  censured.  Tat.  ii.  101 

Pisistratus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  his  generous  bebi- 
viour  on  a  particular  occasion,  Sp.  xi.  527 ;  letters 
to  Solon,  Ob.  xxxii.  12 ;  anecdotes  Of,  ib. ;  usurpa- 
tion of,  xxxiv.  118 — 120 

Pismires,  nations  of,  described.  Guar.  xv.  153.  See 
Ants. 

Pistols,  a  fatal  accident  occasioned  by  loaded.  Tat 
ii.  82 

Pitch-pipe,  invention  and  use  of,  Sp.  vii.  228 

Pittacus,  saying  concerning  riches,  Sp.  xii.  574 

Pitting,  practice  of.  Con.  xxv.  15 

Pity,  what,  Sp.  x.  397 ;  the  most  generous  of  all 
passions,  442 ;  a  reasonable  passion,  xii.  588 ;  a 
leading  passion  in  poetry,  x.  418  ;  an  under  pas- 
sion of  a  noble  spirit,  vii.  208 ;  stirred  up  most 
by  those  who  indite  their  own  sufferings,  x.  397 ; 
not  an  expression  of  strong  benevolence.  Ad.  xxi. 
110 

Place.     See  Precedency. 

Places  of  trust,  who  most  fit  for  them,  Sp.  xi.  469 ; 
why  courted  by  men  of  generous  principles,  ib. ; 
the  unreasonableness  of  party  pretences  to  them 
exposed,  xii.  ()29  ;  pretended  to,  not  out  of  merit, 
but  because  they  are  convenient.  Tat.  i.  41 

Plagiarism,  a  charge  often  unjustly  urged,  Ram. 
xviii.  143;  instances  of,  ib.;  apology  for  apparent 
plagiarism.  Ad.  xxi.  95 

Plagius,  parson,  complaint  of  the  bookseller  against 
him.  Tat.  iv.  2(i9 

Plague,  broke  out  in  London,  Con.  xxv.  5 

Plain-dealing  despised  in  the  region  of  vanity,  Sp. 

X.  4(:o 

Plain,  Tom,  his  letter  complaining  of  great  petti- 
coats, Guar.  xiv.  114 
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Plainness  in  dress  recommended^  Tat.  iv.  212 

Planets^  a  survey  of  them  fills  the  mind  with  asto- 
nishment^ Sp.  X.  420 

Planting  recommended,  Sp.  xii.  583.  589 

Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Sp.  xi. 
507  ;  opinion  of  a  future  state,  vi.  90 ;  Guar.  xiii. 
27 ;  notion  of  the  human  soul,  Sp.  vi.  90,  Tat.  iii. 
154  ;  account  of  Socrates'  behaviour  at  death,  Sp. 
vii.  183 ;  history  of  love.  Tat.  ii.  90  ;  answer  to 
a  Scandalous  report.  Guar.  xiv.  85  ;  what  he  said 
of  censure,  xv.  135 ;  concerning  labour,  Sp.  xii. 
624 ;  abhorred  some  fables  of  the  poets,  viii.  237 ; 
excellency  of  his  Symposion,  Wor.  xxiii.  90 ;  phi- 
losophy, its  reception  in  the  world,  94 

Platom'c  Love,  a  caution  against  it,  Sp.  x.  400 

Platonists,  their  opinions.  Tat.  iii.  154 ;  a  Platonist 
forewoman  of  the  jury  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  iv. 
253 

Platonne  described.  Tat.  i.  32;  nunneries  established 
by,  ib. ;  ii.  63 

Plautus,  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.  133 

Play,  the  great  advantages  of  it  to  the  ladies,  Wor. 
xxii.  41  ;  definition  of  xxiii.  66  ;  deep,  a  violation 
of  decorum  in  the  fair  sex,  xxiv.  189.  See  Gaming. 

Players,  why  they  should  be  esteemed.  Tat.  iii.  182 ; 
must  forget  they  are  before  an  audience,  138 ; 
instructed  by  Shakspeare,  i.  35 ;  wherein  to  be 
condemned,  Sp.  xi.  502  ;  retainers  to  the  learned 
world,  529 ;  blamed  for  inserting  words.  Tat.  ii. 
89 ;  precedency  settled  among  them,  Sp.  xi.  529 ; 
parallels  between  them.  Tat.  iii.  182.  188 ;  appli- 
cations from,  Sp.  vi.  141 ;  all  the  world  players, 
ix.  370 ;  robbed  in  their  journey  to  Oxford,  Guar, 
xiv.  95,  see  Actors ;  strolling  players.  Con.  xxv. 
23;  profession  of,  xxvi.  116 

Playhouse,  one  only  should  be  supported.  Tat.  ii.  99; 
liisordera  there,  by  whom  raised^  Guar.  xiii.  19  ; 
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improved  in  storms^  Sp.  xii.  592 ;  at  Amsterdam, 
supports  an  almshouse^  Tat.  i.  20 ;  on  fire  in  Den* 
mark,  ii.  94,  see  Theatre ;  parallel  between  an 
evening  spent  at  the  playhouse  and  the  several 
stages  of  Hfe,  Ad.  xix.  24 ;  survey  of  the  audience 
at.  Con.  XXV.  43 
Plays,  proper  incitements  to  good  behaviour.  Tat  i. 
3 ;  modern,  described,  Sp.  v.  22,  Tat.  i.  3.  21, 
see  Comedy,  Tragedy,  &c.  ;  indecency  of.  Con. 
XXV.  7 ;  on  the  present  taste  for  acting  private  plays, 
Ob.  xxxiii.  102 
Pleaders,  few^  of  them  tolerable  company,  Sp.  vii.  197 
Pleasant  fellows,  why  to  be  avoided,  Sp.  x.  462 
Pleasantry  covers  many  faults,  Sp.  x.  462  ;  and  wit, 
the  principal  support  of  occasional  writings,  Wor. 
xxiii.  104 
Pleasing,  in  conversation,  a  happy  talent,  Sp.  viiL 

280,  Tat.  ii.  61 ;  the  art  of.  Ram.  xvii.  104 
Pleasure  deceitful,  Sp.  vii.  151,  Tat.  ii.  91 ;  the 
greatest  in  life,  Sp.  x.  424 ;  its  effects,  vii.  151, 
152 ;  the  pursuit  of  it  improper,  ix.  312;  the  soul 
perceptible  thereof  many  ways,  xii.  600 ;  when  one 
chief  pursuit,  it  disappoints  itself,  vii.  151 ;  the 
highest  pleasures  our  minds  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing, vi.  146 ;  married  to  pains,  vii.  183  ;  not  to 
be  exclaimed  against.  Guar.  xv.  1 27 ;  men  of, 
wherein  miserable,  xiii.  35 ;.  lead  a  painful  life, 
Sp.  xii.  624 ;  varieties  of  pleasures  prepared  for  the 
different  stages  of  life.  Guar.  xiv.  62 ;  fantastical, 
xiii.  49 ;  of  imagination,  see  Imagination ;  natural, 
what.  Guar.  xiii.  49;  sensual,  the  lowest,  xiv.  62; 
the  essence  of,  consists  in  choice.  Ram.  xviii.  135; 
unlawful,  the  danger  of  pursuing,  178  ;  sensitive 
and  animal,  whence  their  agreeableness,  xvi.  42 ; 
sensual,  and  gratification  of,  volatile,  xvii.  78;  im- 
moral, corrupt  the  mind,  xvi.  44 ;  the  fatal  rocks 
in  the  ocean  of  life,  xvii.  102 ;  of  contemplation 
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and  virtue  preferable  to  those  of  the  senses,  124 ; 
expectations  of,  frustrated.  Id.  xxvii.  58;  country 
party  of  pleasure,  Mir.  xxviii.  56 ;  guilty,  ineiii- 
cacy  of,  to  confer  happiness,  xxix.  108,  109 ;  no 
friendship  with  men  of,  Loun.  xxx.  35  ;  pursued 
by  system,  Ob.  xxxii.  35 

Plenty,  a  goddess  in  the  region  of  liberty.  Tat.  iii. 
161 

Pliant,  Sir  George,  character  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  90 

Pliny,  his  letters  to  his  wife.  Tat.  iii.  149 ;  to  his 
wife's  aunt,  Sp.  xi.  525 ;  his  compliment  and  ad- 
vice to  Trajan,  Tat.  iii.  130 ;  his  notion  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  speaker,  Sp.  xi.  484 ;  his  recom- 
mendation of  a  friend,  vii.  230;  passion  for  praise, 
xii.  554 ;  quotation  from  his  letters,  Ob.  xxxii.  2 

Plotting  Sisters,  a  comedy  honoured  by  Charles  II., 
Guar.  xiv.  82 

Plutarch,  examples  of  his  good-nature.  Guar.  xiv.  61; 
censured,  Sp.  xi.  483 

Pluto,  his  palace  and  throne  described.  Tat.  iii.  156 

Poacher,  a  request  from  one,  Sp.  vii.  168 

Poems,  several,  preserved  for  their  similes,  Sp.x.  421 ; 
in  pictures,  v.  58.     See  Poetry. 

Poetasters,  ridiculed.  Tat.  iii.  106 ;  catalogue  of  the 
labours  of  a  poetaster,  ib. 

Poetry  of  divine  institution  and  use.  Guar.  xiii.  51 ; 
the  foundation  of.  Tat.  iv.  240 ;  has  the  whole 
circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  Sp.  x.  419 ;  effi- 
cacy of  it  on  the  mind.  Tat.  iL  98 ;  a  remedy  for 
the  spleen,  47  ;  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  account  of  it, 
iii.  108  (  compared  with  dress.  Guar.  xv.  149 ; 
different  rules  for  the  different  kinds  of  it,  xiii. 
11 ;  beauties  of,  in  the  divine  \vritings,  Sp.  x. 
405  ;  sacred.  Guar.  xiii.  51 ;  benefit  and  pleasure 
attending  it,  ib. ;  art  of,  thrown  into  a  problem, 
Sp.  vii.  220 ;  harmony,  the  end  of  its  measures, 
}&m.  ^vii.  90 ;  epic,  remarks  on,  xviii.  158 ;  lyric. 
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its  origin  and  manner^  ib. ;   pastoral^  tbc  beauties 
of,  xvi.  36 ;  tbe  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  pas- 
toral>  ib. ;  mere  nature  to  be  principally  r^rded 
in  pastoral^  37 ;  the  perfection  of  it,  wherein  it 
consists,  ib. ;  accommodation  of  sound  to  sense 
often  chimerical,  xvii.  92 ;  debased  by  mean  ex- 
pressions, xviii.  168 ;  ancient  necessarily  obscnre. 
Ad.  XX.  58 ;  how  improved  by  the  fair  sex,  Wor. 
xxiii.  101 ;  easy  poetry.  Id.  xxvii.  77 ;   poetical 
justice,  Mir.  xxix.  77 ;  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  ancient  mythology  into  modem  poetry,  Loan. 
XXX.  37 ;  dangers  of  a  turn  for,  Ob.  xxxii.  5—7  J 
origin  and  progress  of,  42,  xxxiii.  67 ;   poetical 
dialogue.  Look.  xxxv.  8 

Poets,  their  artifices,  Sp.  v.  44 ;  the  chief  qualifica- 
tion  of  dramatic,  ix.  314 ;  liberties  allowed  them, 
X.  418 ;  the  pains  they  ought  to  take  to  form  tbe 
imagination,  417 ;  should  add  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  418;  bad,  given  to  envy  and  detraction, 
viii.  253 ;  English  reproved,  v.  39,  4p.  58 ;  Greek, 
history  of  a  Greek  poet.  Guar.  xv.  141 ;  tragic 
errors  committed  by  them,  xiv.  110;  English 
poetesses,  wherein  remarkable,  Sp.  v.  51  ;  ancient, 
exceptionable  teachers  of  morality.  Ram.  xvi.  29 ; 
various  classes  of,  described,  Wor.  xxiii.  121;  fe- 
male, riding  Pegasus,  a  vision.  Con.  xxvi.  fiP; 
their  affected  alterations,  83 ;  Greek,  see  Greek. 

Poetical  justice,  Sp.  v.  40,  xi.  548 

Polemo,  story  of  his  conversion.  Look,  xxxvii.  69 

Poictou,  insurrection  at,  Tat.  i.  6 

Police,  a  French  term  not  translateable  into  English, 
Wor.  xxiv.  189 

Policy,  frequently  supported  by  the  arts  of  intrigue 
and  fraud,  Ram.  xvi.  ^^ 

Polite  imajrinations,  advantages  of,  above  the  \iilgnr. 
Sp.  X.  411 

Politeness,  wlveiv  Itvconvenient,  Sp.  vi.  119;  afftn:- 
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tation  of.  Tat.  iv.  230 ;  rules  for  estimating  its 
advantages.  Ram.  xvii  dS;  its  influence  on  the 
manners,  ib. ;  in  a  young  trader,  116  see  Unpo- 
liteness;  politeness,  a  necessary  auxiliary  to 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Ad.  xx.  87  ;  definition  of 
it,  Wor.  xxiii.  103;  French  acceptation  of  the 
word,  xxiv.  192 ;  advantages  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  29  ; 
scheme  of  lectures  on,  38.  40 

Politian,  his  poetical  compositions  censured  for  vanity 
and  self-esteem.  Ram.  xvii.  127 

Political  arithmetic,  Sp.  vii.  200;  credulity.  Id. 
xxvii.  10 

Politicians,  their  minds  only  turned  to  novelty,  Sp. 
V.  43;  the  mischief  they  occasion,  ib.  xii.  556; 
the  distinction  scarce  discernible  between  them 
and  idiots;  Tat.  i.  40 ;  at  the  royal  exchange,  Sp. 
xii.  568;  city  reprover.  Tat.  iii.  155;  country. 
Con.  xxvi.  76 ;  censure  of  violent  female,  Loun. 
XXX.  10 

Politics  universally  prevail,  Sp.  xii.  567,  568,  Tat. 
iv.  232  ;  an  academy  for,  Sp.  viii.  305 ;  at  various 
coffee-houses,  on  report  of  the  death  of  the  French 
king,  x.  403 ;  bad  influence  on  society,  Wor.  xxiii. 
94;  present  state  of.  Con.  xxvi.  76 

Poll,  a  way  of  arguing,  Sp.  viii.  239 

Poluglossa,  acquainted  with  all  the  world  but  her- 
self. Tat.  i.  42 

Polycarpus,  a  man  beloved  by  every  body,  Sp.  viii.  280 

Polydore  and  Melissa,  their  story.  Guar.  xiv.  85 

Polyphilus,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  19 

Polyphragmon,  character  of  a  cunning  fellow.  Tat. 
iv.  191 

Pompey,  qualifications  as  a  general,  Sp.  viii.  239 

Pompey,  a  black  boy,  his  complaint.  Tat.  iv.  245 

Pontanus,  Scaliger's  remarks  on.  Ram.  xvi.  4  $  in-* 
structive  inscription  on  his  tomb^  28 
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Pontegnon,  Mons.^  his  adventure  with  two  wotaeii, 
Sp.v.  30 

Poor,  what  Diogenes  said  of  them.  Guar.  xiv.  94 ; 
the  scandalous  appearance  of,  Sp.  x.  430,  sec 
Beggars;  enable  the  rich  to  pay  taxes,  vii.  200; 
mostly  provided  for  by  the  middle  kind  of  people, 
Guar.  xiv.  79 ;  of  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
Sp.  vii.  200 ;  do  not  easily  gain  favour.  Ram. 
xviii.  166;  Poor-rates  superseded.  Look,  xxxvi. 
41 

Pope,  Mr.,  his  miscellany  commended,  Sp.  xi.  523; 
his  description  of  a  war-horse.  Guar.  xiv.  86 ;  his 
Messiah,  Sp.  ix.  378 ;  prologue  to  Cato,  Guar, 
xiii.  33 ;  pastorals  compared  with  those  of  Mr. 
Philips,  40 ;  observations  on  the  Emperor  Adri- 
an's dying  words,  Sp.  xi.  532 ;  remarks  cm  bis 
versification,  Ram.  xvii.  92 ;  passages  borrowed 
by  him.  Ad.  xx.  63 ;  satires,  xxi.  133 ;  story  of, 
Wor.  xxii.  50 ;  posthumous  works.  Id.  xxvii.  65 ; 
first  line  of  his  Iliad,  77 ;  merits  of  that  transla- 
tion, Ob.  xxxiv.  123 

Pope,  the,  sick  of  the  tooth-ache.  Tat.  iii.  129 ;  in 
distress,  i.  5 — 7  >  his  modesty  overcome  with  re- 
gard to  the  Neapolitan  horse,  iii.  1 29 

Popes,  the  Leos  the  best,  and  the  Innocents  tbe 
worst.  Guar.  xiv.  114 

Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  her  warm  bath,  Wor. 
xxii.  20 

Poppy,  Ned,  the  story-teller,  his  peculiar  excellence, 
Guar.  xiii.  42 

Popularity,  the  vanity  of,  Sp.  vii.  188 ;  poem  ad- 
dressed to,  Ob.  xxxiii.  85 

Portraits  defended.  Id.  xxvii.  45 

Portuguese  gentleman,  who  died  by  the  rack,  story 
of,  Ob.  xxxii.  19 

Posiddipus,  complained  of.  Ad.  xxi.  107 
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Possession^  true^  consists  in  enjoyment^  Guar.  xiii. 
49,  xiv.  58 

Posterity,  the  regard  we  should  have  to.  Guar.  xv. 
138;  its  privileges,  Sp.  vi.  101;  a  wise  saying 
concerning  it,  xii.  583 

Posthumous,  letter  from,  complaining  of  one  that 
had  published  his  memoirs,  Ob.  xxxiii.  92 

Postman,  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  author  of 
the.  Tat.  iii.  1 78 

Posts,  their  usefulness  and  many  virtues,  Wor.  xxii. 
45 

Posture-master  his  frolics.  Guar.  xiv.  102 ;  his  be- 
holders censured.  Tat.  iii.  108 

Potatrix,  Elizabeth,  catalogue  of  her  ancestors.  Tat. 
i.35 

Pottiere,  Dominick,  a  French  privateer,  his  cruelty, 
Sp.  ix.  350 

Poverty,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  Sp.  x. 
464 ;  the  inconveniencies  and  mortifications  usu- 
ally attending  it,  vii.  150 ;  an  attendsuit  on  ty- 
ranny. Tat.  iii.  161 ;  a  terrible  spectacle  in  the 
temple  of  Avarice,  123;  of  the  French,  i.  2. 
Guar.  xiii.  52;  afflictive  scenes  of,  described, 
Kam.  xvi.  53;  effects  of  the  fear  of  it,  ib.;  the 
consequence  of  negligence  and  profusion,  ib. ;  dis- 
appointments attending  it,  27 ;  why  so  often  re- 
garded with  contempt,  xviii.  166 ;  when  only  to 
be  dreaded,  202 ;  the  only  cure  for  luxury,  Wor. 
xxiii.  75 ;  pride  of,  contrasted  with  the  vanity  of 
riches,  Loun.  xxxi.  71 ;  example  of  disinterested 
poverty.  Look.  xxxv.  32 

Pounce,  Peter,  the  vain  poet,  his  petition.  Guar, 
xiv.  64 

Powder,  gray,  to  be  used  only  by  young  ladies,  Wor. 
xxii.  18 

Powel,  junior,  a  famous  actor.  Tat.  i.  3 ;  a  puppet- 
show  man,  his  great  skill  in  motion,  Sp.  v.  14 ; 
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preferred  to  the  Italian  opera,  ib. ;  disputes  be- 
tween him  and  JMr.  Bickerstaflf,  Tat.  ii.  44,  50, 
iii.  115 ;  why  he  locked  up  the  legs  of  his  com- 
pany, 143 ;  an  excuse  for  writing  against  him,  ii. 
51;  letter  from  Bath,  50;  makes  reparation  to 
Covent-garden  parish,  Sp.  ix.  372 

Powell,  the  comedian,  his  artifice  to  raise  a  dap,  r. 
40 ;  to  act  Alexander  the  great,  mounted  on  a 
dromedary,  31 

Power,  absolute,  represented  in  a  dance.  Tat.  i.  10; 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  it,  Sp.  viil 
287 ;  the  effect  of  necessity,  I^m.  xvii.  129 

Practical  Christianity,  a  specimen  of  that  work. 
Guar.  xiv.  63 

Praise,  true,  what  to  be  reckoned,  Sp.  vii.  188; 
grateful  to  human  nature.  Guar.  xv.  135  ;  love  of 
it  implanted  in  us,  Sp.  v.  38  ;  x.  467 ;  generous 
and  heroic  spirits  most  sensible  of  it»  viii.  238, 
Tat.  ii.  92 ;  passion  for  it  most  vehement  in  wo- 
men, Sp.  vi.  73 ;  often  produces  excellent  effects, 
ib. ;  a  desirable  pleasure,  viii.  238 ;  when  changed 
into  fame,  xii.  551 ;  how  coveted  by  great  men, 
Tat.  ii.  92  ;  why  not  freely  conferred  on  men  till 
dead,  Sp.  ix.  349  ;  to  be  regarded  only  as  relating 
to  things  strictly  true.  Tat.  ii.  92  ;  none  valuable 
but  from  the  praise- worthy,  iii.  177  ;  the  general 
passion  for,  Kam.  xviii.  193 ;  practice  of  giving 
unmerited,  censured,  xvii.  126  ;  excellency  of  that 
which  is  truly  deserved,  xviii.  136  ;  integrity  and 
judgement  with  which  it  ought  to  be  dispensed, 
ib. ;  the  love  of  it  engages  in  a  variety  of  means 
for  attaining,  xviii.  164 ;  of  servants,  valuable, 
xvii.  68;  love  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  3 

Prater,  Mrs.,  her  proposal  for  the  education  of  birds, 
Sp.  V.  36 

Prayer,  set  forms  how  necessary,  Sp.  x.  391 ;  im- 
proper exptes^Voiv^  tlvetein  censured,  ix.  312 ;  di- 
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rections  for  it  by  Socrates,  vii.  207  5  of  gentlemen 
of  feshion.  Guar.  xiv.  81  ;  allegorical  description 
of,  in  Homer,  Sp.  x.  391 ;  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  Tat.  iv.  267 ;  made  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  before  a  battle,  Guar.  xiii.  19  5  form  of, 
used  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Sp.  vii.  207 ;  Com- 
mon, of  the  Church  of  England,  its  excellency. 
Guar.  xiv.  65;  Lord's,  exceflence  of,  Sp.  vii.  20*; 
prayers  not  to  be  repeated  after  the  minister  at 
church,  Sp.  viii.  236 ;  duty  of  prayer.  Ad.  xix. 
28 

*re-Adamites  threatened.  Tat.  ii.  69.  See  Adam- 
ites. 

Precedence,  a  quarrel  concerning,  at  the  opera.  Tat. 
i.  16 ;  at  Epsom,  36 ;  of  the  learned  settled,  Sp. 
xi.  529 ;  most  contested  by  women  of  inferior 
rank,  vi.  119 

Precedent,  implicit  submission  to  it,  unreasonable. 
Ram.  xviii.  135 

iVecision  and  perspicuity,  not  the  favourite  objects 
of  ministers,  Wor.  xxiii.  100 

breaching,  essay  on.  Con.  xxvi.  126;  pretty  preach- 
ers condemned,  ib. 

Precipice,  why  the  distant  prospect  of,  pleases,  Sp. 
X.418 

Plrecipitation,  often  fatal  lo  great  designs.  Ram.  xvi. 

Prediction,  many  arts  of  it  in  use  among  the  vulgar, 
Sp.  vi.  105 

E^referment,  sudden,  effects  of.  Look.  xxxv.  4 

Pr^nancy,  universal.  Look,  xxxvi.  54 

Prejudice,  described.  Guar.  xiii.  39  j  the  prevalence 
of  it,  Sp.  vi.  101  ;  how  it  affects  parties  in  Eng- 
land, X.  432 ;  keeps  hatred  alive,  viii.  263 ;  not 
always  an  error,  Wor.  xxiii.  112  ;  essay  on,  Ob. 
xxxii.  30 
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Preliminaries  of  peace.  Tat.  i.  20 ;  refused  by  the 
French  king,  23,  24 

Prepossession,  hard  to  be  avoided,  Sp.  vi.  117 

Prerogative,  when  and  how  to  be  asserted  with  Ko- 
nour,  Sp.  xi.  480 

Press.     See  Printing. 

Pressing,  proposal  for  pressing  all  the  useless  part  of 
the  community.  Con.  xxv.  58 

Presumption,  more  easily  corrected  than  posillns- 
mity.  Ram.  xvi.  25 

Pretences,  false,  fatal  effects  of.  Ad.  xx.  54 — 66 

Pretenders  to  poetry,  a  kind  of  madmen.  Tat.  iii.  147 

Pretty  fellow,  who.  Tat.  i.  21 ;  what  persons  ex- 
cluded that  order,  22 ;  very  pretty  fellow,  a  wo- 
man's man  in  the  first  degree,  24  ;  pretty  gentle- 
man described.  Guar.  xiii.  38 

Pride,  that  vice  exposed.  Guar.  xv.  153  ;  the  came 
and  consequences  of.  Tat.  iii.  127;  a  chief  qning 
of  action  in  most  men,  Sp.  x.  394 ;  all  men  mn 
naturally  into  it,  x.  462  ;  opposed  to  honour, 
Guar.  XV.  152 ;  makes  men  odious^  and  creates 
envy.  Tat.  iv.  186  ;  a  great  enemy  to  a  fine  fecc, 
Sp.  V.  33;  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  cobbler, 
Tat.  iii.  127  ;  the  chief  introduction  to  madness, 
ib. ;  a  man  crazed  with  it,  a  mortifying  sight,  Sp. 
vii.  201  ;  pride,  generally  derived  from  anger, 
Ram.  xvi.*ll  ;  the  source  of  almost  every  guilt 
and  misery,  Wor.  xxii.  44;  contemptible  character 
of  a  proud  man,  Ob.  xxxiii.  56 

Priest,  the  respect  due  to  that  title.  Guar.  xv.  133. 
See  Clergy. 

Priesthood,  when  the  highest  honour.  Tat.  ii.  68 

Prigg,  Sir  IIarr> ,  his  character  and  rural  retirement, 
Wor.  xxiv.  178 

Prim,  Ruth,  her  advice.  Guar.  xv.  132  ;  Penelope, 
the  clear-starcher,  her  petition.  Tat.  iii.  118 
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Prince,  Mr.^  his  daiices  useful  to  a  comic  writer^  Sp. 
X.  466 

Princes^  distinction  between  good  and  bad^  Sp.  vi. 
139  ;  education  of,  Ob.  xxxiii.  53,  54 

Printing  encouraged  by  the  politest  nations  in  Eu- 
rope, Sp.  ix.  367 ;  the  advantage  of,  vii.  166 ; 
the  noblest  art  ever  invented,  ix.  367  >  ^se  and 
abuse  of^  xii.  582 ;  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of^  Look,  xxxvi.  33 

Prior,  Mr.,  some  pretty  verses  of.  Guar.  xiv.  54 ; 
his  character  of  an  imperfect  beauty,  85 

Prize-fighting,  a  reproach  to  the  English  nation. 
Tat.  iii.  134 

Probation,  state  of.  Look,  xxxvi.  52 

Procrastination,  whence  proceeding,  Sp.  vii.  151  ; 
remarks  on,  Ob.  xxxiii.  96 

Procrustes  the  tyrant,  his  iron  bed,  Sp.  v.  58,  Wor. 
xxm.  71 

Proctorstaff,  Mr.,  admitted  Mr.  Bickerstaff s  kins- 
man. Tat.  iv.  270 

Pirocuress,  some  account  of  her  trade,  Sp.  vii.  205. 
See  Bawd. 

Prodicus  travelled  through  Greece  on  the  strength 
of  a  &ble,  Sp.  vii.  183 ;  an  all^ory  by.  Tat.  ii. 

97 

Prodigality,  destitute  of  true  pleasure,  and  the 
source  of  real  and  lasting  misery.  Ham.  xvi.  53 

Professions,  the  three  learned  ones  over-burthened 
with  practitioners,  Sp.  v.  21 ;  every  man  fond  of 
his  own.  Ram.  xvi.  9 ;  the  folly  of  engaging  in  a 
learned  one  without  fortune,  Wor.  xxiii.  122; 
the  three  great.  Con.  xxvi.  116,  Ob.  xxxiii.  85 

Projectors  described,  Sp.  v.  31 ;  injudiciously  cen- 
sored and  applauded.  Ad.  xxi.  99 ;  history  of  one, 
Wor.  xxii.  55 ;  his  scheme  for  an  extinguishing 
office,  ib. 

Projects^  account  of  several.  Guar.  xiv.  96.  107 
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Prolusion  of  Strada,  on  the  style  of  the  poets^  Gnar* 

xiv.  115.  119.  122 
Promisers  condemned,  Sp.  x.  448 
Promises  should  not  be  condemned,  though  firivoloas, 

Sp.  X.  448 
Pronunciation,  good,  necessary  in  an  orator,  Sp.  x. 

451 ;  directions  for  it,  ib. 
Properantia,  her  letter  on  the  alteration  of  the  style, 

Ram.  xvii.  107 
Property-man  at  the  playhouse,  his  office.   Guar. 

XIV.  82 ;  robbed,  95 
Prophets,   modem,   reflections  on  their  character, 

Tat.  i.  11 ;  account  of  a  comedy  so  called,  ib. 
Propriety  in  words  and  thoughts  explained.  Tat  n. 

62 
Prosapius,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  18 
Prospect,  a  beautiful,  delishts  the  soul  as  mndi  as 

demonstration,  Sp.  x.  ^RX);  of  hills  andTBDeys 

soon  tires,  412;  extensive,  most  pleasing,  411; 

enlivened  most  by  rivers  and  fells  of  water,  412; 

of  a  precipice,  when  it  pleases,  418 
Prosperity,  to  what  compared  by  Seneca,   Sp.  viiL 

237;  often  productive  of  infelicity.   Ram.  xviii. 

1 50.  200 ;  obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 

1 50 ;  an  allegory,  Wor.  xxiii.  84 
Prosper,  Will,  an  honest  tale-bearer,  Sp.  v.  19 ;  ap- 
pointed anti-starer,  20 
Prospero,  character  of.  Ram.  xviii.  200 
Prostitutes,  reflections  on  their  infamous  and  de- 
plorable condition.  Ram.  xvii.  117,  xviii.  170 
Protestants,  wherein  superior  to  Papists,  Tat.  iii- 

155 
Proteus,  compared  to  death.  Guar.  xv.  136 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  turned  into  verse,  Sp.  x.  410; 

concerning  a  good  mistress.  Guar.  xv.  168 ;  when 

the  use  of  them  is  intolerable,  xiii.  24 
Providence,  Aemo\^\.x^\.\\e  ^r^oments  for  it,  Sp.  «'• 
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120,  xi.  643 ;  Archbishop  Tillotson's  opinion  of, 
viii.  293 ;  remarkable  instance  of  the  interposition 
of.  Guar.  xiv.  117 ;  not  to  be  fathomed  by  reason, 
Sp.  viii.  237 ;  pastoral  psalm  on,  x.  441 5  folly  of 
complaining  against,  Wor.  xxiii.  132.  134;  on 
resignation  to,  Ob.  xxxii.  15 

Pradence,  the  influence  it  has  on  our  good  or  bad 
fortune  in  the  world,  Sp.  viii.  293 ;  in  women, 
the  same  as  wisdom  in  men.  Tat.  iii.  172 ;  wherein 
its  province  lies.  Ram.  xvii.  112;  character  of 
Sophron  the  prudent.  Id.  xxvii.  57 

Pmdentius,  the  motives  on  which  he  contracted 
marriage.  Ram.  xvi.  18 

Prudes,  a  name  for  courtly  hypocrites.  Tat.  ii.  102; 
distin^shed  from  coquettes,  iii.  126  ;  how  they 
should  paint  themselves.  Guar.  xv.  140 ;  what 
part  they  bear  in  a  female  concert.  Tat.  iii.  157  $ 
now  they  behave  at  the  playhouse,  Sp.  vii.  208 ; 
description  of,  Wor.  xxiv.  151 

Prune,  Mrs.,  her  treatment  of  Leviculus,  Ram.  xviii. 
182 

Psalm  XXIII.  oil  providence,  Sp.  x.  441 ;  CXIV. 
461 ;  CXXXVII.  translated  by  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney.  Guar.  xiii.  18;  XVIII.  CaXXIX.  against 
hypocrisy,  Sp.  x.  399 ;  affected  singing  of  psalms 
censured,  Sp.  vii.  205;  translation  of  the 
CXXXlXth,  Ob.  xxxiii.  60 

Public  spirit,  the  most  essential  quality  in  a  states- 
man. Tat.  iv.  194 ;  the  first  motive  to  all  actions, 
iii.  183;  in  Cato,  Guar.  xiii.  33;  a  great  in- 
stance of  it  in  Regulus,  Tat.  iii.  183 ;  humorous 
mistakes  concerning  it.  Guar.  xiv.  58;  character 
of  a  man  of,  Loun.  xxxi.  88 

Puf&ng,  the  benefit  of,  Wor.  xxii.  1 ;  by  abuse,  the 
most  successful  way,  xxiii.  96 ;  essay  on,  Ob. 
xxxii.  20 ;  club  of  puffers,  xxxiii.  97 
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Pugg,  the  monkey,  adventures  of,  Sp.  ix.  343 

Pulpit,  hard  words  used  in.  Con.  xxv.  27;   elo- 
quence. Look,  xxxvi.  57 

Pumpkin,  Sir  Josiah,  his  history,  Wor.  xxii.  47 ; 
Ralph's  exploits,  xxiii.  68 

Punch  and  conversation.  Id.  xxvii.  34 

Punchinello,  his  origin,  character,  and  ill  manneiSj 
Tat.  ii.  45,  iii.  115 ;  rival  to  Nieolini,  ib. ;  out 
in  the  moralpart,  Sp.  v.  14  ;  disposed  of.  Tat i. 
20 ;  Terrse-Filius  at  Oxford,  ii.  45.  See  Powcl, 
Puppet-show. 

Pun,  defined,  Sp.  v.  61  ,•  in  what  age  it  chiefly 
flourished,  ib- ;  a  pun  of  thought,  x.  454.  See 
Punning. 

Punctuality,  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  visitingi 
Tat.  iii.  119;  importance  of.  Ram.  xviii.  201 

Punishments,  not  to  be  esteemed  judgements,  Sp. 
xi.  483;  in  schools  disapproved,  vii.  157;  ca- 
pital, the  severity  and  frequency  of,  disapproved, 
Ram.  xvii.  114;  often  prevent  the  detection  of 
the  crime,  ib. ;  moral  use  of.  Ad.  xix.  20 

Punning,  an  enormity.  Tat.  i.  32 ;  an  instance  of, 
35  ;  an  apology  for.  Guar.  xiii.  36 ;  by  whom  af- 
fected, Sp.  xi.  504 ;  a  famous  university  much 
aiFected  with  it,  v.  61 ;  much  recommended  by 
the  practice  of  all  ages,  ib. ;  whose  privilege,  x. 
396.     See  Pun. 

Punsters,  their  talents,  Sp.  xi.  504 

Puppets,  Mr.  Powel's,  whence  taken.  Tat.  iii.  115; 
puppet-show  supplies  the  want  of  an  act  at  Ox- 
ford, Tat.  ii.  45 ;  Mrs.  Saraband's  in  the  Exchange, 
i.  20 ;  compared  with  the  Italian  Opera,  Sp.  v. 
14 ;  more  frequented  than  the  church,  ib. 

Purgatory  believed  by  the  Platonists,  Tat.  iii.  154 

Purville,  Mr.  Oliver,  the  property-man,  robbed  of 
the  World,  Guar.  xiv.  95 
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Ihizzle,  Peter,  his  dream.  Guar.  xiv.  106  ;  Tom, 
A  most  eminent  unmethodical  disputant,  Sp.  xi. 
476 

Puzzlepost,  Ned,  how  improved  in  writing.  Tat. 
iii.  142 

Pyramids  of  Egvpt  answer  the  descriptions  of  them, 
Sp.  K.  415 

Pyrrhus,  King,  saying  of,  Sp.  vii.  180;  reproved 
by  a  philosojier.  Tat.  iv.  202 

Pyliiagoras,  nis  learning,  and  that  of  his  family. 
Guar.  XV.  165 ;  advice  concerning  daily  self-ex- 
amination, Sp.  xii.  586 ;  precepts  for  the  choice 
of  a  course  of  life,  x.  447 ;  apophthegm  of.  Tat. 
iv.  214 ;  one  of  his  golden  sayings,  iii.  108 ;  his 
invention,  the  foundation  of  British  commerce. 
Guar.  XV.  130 ;  his  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  vindicated,  Wor.  xxiv.  163 ;  history  of, 
Ob.  xxxii.  8, 9 ;  compared  with  Christ,  10 

Quack  bill,  Sp.  x.  444,  xii.  572 ;  doctors,  their  ar« 
tifices,  ib. ;  Tat.  iv.  240 ;  great  friends  to  up- 
holders, 261 ;  an  essay  against  them,  Sp.  xii.  572; 
insolence  and  absurdity  of  their  advertisements. 
Ad.  xix.  15,  see  Physicians ;  medicines,  their 
effects  in  destroying  rats  and  mice,  Wor.  xxiv. 
170;  quack  doctor.  Con.  xxv.  23 

Quaint  moralists,  a  saying  of.  Guar.  xv.  135 

Quakers,  a  project  to  marry  them  to  the  olive  beau- 
ties, Sp.  X.396,  see  Bean,  Ephraim,  Stage-coach; 
their  policy,  Wor.  xxii.  53 

Qualities,  what  truly  valuable,  Sp.  ix.  340 ;  quality 
is  either  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  vii.  219  ;  the 
weaknesses  of  persons  of  quality.  Tat.  iii.  180 ;  no 
exemption  from  reproof,  Sp.  v.  34;  should  always 
pay  the  reckoning,  Tat.  ii.  45 
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Quality  of  Brentford,  Wor.  xxii.  48 

Quarrel  at  Epsom  about  precedence.  Tat.  i.  36;  ma- 
trimonial, prevented,  ii.  85  ;  indirect,  in  company 
censured.  Ad.  xix.  33 

Questioners  described.  Tat.  i.  41  ;  impertinence  of| 
Loun.  xxxi.  76 

Quick,  Mrs.,  member  of  the  widow's  cLvh,  Sp.  zii. 
561 

Quickly,  Mrs.,  her  advice  to  Falstaff,  Wor.  xxiii.  99 

Quiet,  the  companion  of  obscurity,  Sp.  x.  406 ;  do- 
mestic, the  motive  to  more  of  our  actions  than  we 
care  to  own,  Wor.  xxii.  18 

Quidnunc,  his  character  of  laziness.  Tat.  i.  10;  Tmn's 
letter  on  news,  Sp.  xii.  625 

Quir's,  Peter  de,  letter  on  puns,  Sp.  x.  396 

Quisquilius,  his  extravagancies  as  a  virtuoso.  Ram. 
xvii.  82 

Quixote,  Don,  the  first  symptoms  of  his  madness, 
Tat.  iii.  178 ;  patron  of  the  sigher's  club,  Sp.  v.  30 

Quorum,  justice  of,  offended  at  Epsom,  Sp.  v.  48 

R. 

Rabelais,  singular  device  of,  Sp.  viii.  283 

Race-horses,  cruel  usage  of.  Guar.  xiii.  6  ;  their  pe- 
digree, how  attended  to,  Wor.  xxii.  17  ;  remarks 
on.  Con.  XXV.  63 

Races  at  Newmarket  considered,  Wor.  xxii.  17 

Rack,  the,  a  knotty  syllogism,  Sp.  viii.  239;  story  of 
a  Portuguese  killed  by,  Ob.  xxxii.  19 

Raffling-shop  kept  by  a  lawer  at  Hampstead,  Tat. 
ii.  59 

Ragouts,  prejudicial  to  the  stomach.  Tat.  iii.  148 

Rainbow,  beauty  of,  Sp.  x.  415 

Raillery,  in  conversation,  the  absurdity  of  it,  Sp.  x. 
422;  mischiefs  of,  unbounded,  Ram.  xviii.  174 

Rakes,  dvaxBtctviiized,  Sij.  xii.  576,  Tat.  i.  27,  Guar. 
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XV.  131 ;  in  love  not  so  bad  as  gallant  men.  Guar. 

xiii.  17  J  female,  to  what  compared,  Sp.  ix.  336; 

midnight^  advice  to,  Tat.  iii.  143  ';  an  affected  one 

described,  Wor.  xxiii.  120 
Raleish^  Sir  Walter,  his  opinion  of  womankind,  Sp. 

X.  454;  his  saying  of  Walsingham,  Guar.  xiv.  71 ; 

defects  of  his  History  of  the  World,  Ram.  xvii. 

122 
Ralph  Shallow^  the  fine  speaker.  Tat.  iv.  197 
Rambling,  proposal  for  an  act  against  it,  and  what, 

Wor.  xxu.  22 
Ramsay^  Will^  the  astrologer,  whimsical  description 

of  nighty  Sp.  xii.  582 
Ranelagh,  old  and  new  described,  Wor.  xxiii.  116 
Ranter,  Colonel,  civilised  at  the  sight  of  Lady  Betty 

Modish,  Tat.  i.  10 
Rants,  blemishes  in  English  tragedy,  Sp.  v.  40 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  a  French  opera,  Sp.  v.  29;  trials 

for,  mostly  attended  by  women.  Tat.  ii.  84 
Raplmel,  the  excellence  of  his  pictures,  Sp.  x.  467 ; 

the  effect  of  viewing  his  cartoons,  vii.  226,  viii. 

244 ;  his  picture  of  our  Saviour  appearing  to  his 

disciples.  Guar.  xiii.  21 
Rapin,  his  observations  on  the  English  theatre.  Tat. 

ui.  134 ;  character  of,  as  a  critic.  Ad.  xx.  49 
Rapine,  an  attendant  on  licentiousness.  Tat.  iv.  161 
Rarities,  the  proper  choice  and  study  of.  Ram.  xvii. 

83 
Raschid,  character  of,  an  example  of  the  fetal  effects 

of  avarice.  Ram.  xvi.  38 
Rashness,  preferable  to  cowardice.  Ram.  xvi.  25 
Rat-catchers,  policy  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  71 
Ratsay,  a  quack,  his  wonderful  cures.  Ad.  xix.  27 
Rattle-snake,  artifice  of.  Tat.  iii.  145 
Rattling  club,  their  bdiaviour  at  church  censured, 

Sp.  xii.  630 
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• 

Read,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  oculist.  Tat.  iii.  145; 

his  operations,  Sp.  xi.  472 
Readers,  divided  into  mercurial  and  saturnine,  Sp. 

vii.  179 ;  their  natural  curiosity,  V.  1 ;  distiu^mslied 

into  classes^  62 
Reading,  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  Tait.  iii.  147;  ^0^ 

abused.  Guar.  xiv.  60;  good  authors,  the  properest 

method  of  filling  up  the  empty  spaces  of  life,  Sp. 

vi.  93^  94 ;  reasons  for  laying  it  aside^  Ob.  xxxii. 

50 
Reason,  the  pilot  of  the  passions,  Sp.  x.  408 ;  often 

subservient  to  passion,  v.  6 ;  not  to  be  foand  in 

brutes,  vi.  120 ;  cannot  be  forced  to  comply  with 

inclination,  x.  447 ;  importance  of  its  guaraing  the 

imagination.  Ram.  xvi.  8 
Rebellion,  great,  events  preceding,  Ob.  xxxiii.  54 
.  Rebus,  a  false  kind  of  wit,  Sp.  v.  59 ;  at  Blenhdm 

house  condemned,  ib. 
Recipe  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  Tat.  iv.  240 ;  for  maldng 

an  epic  poem.  Guar  xiv.  78 
Recitative  music  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  accent 

of  the  language,  Sp.  v.  29 ;  Italian,  not  agreeable 

to  an  English  audience,  ib. 
Reciters,  who,  Sp.  xi.  521 

Recluse  and  luxurious  man  compared,  Sp.  viii.  282 
Recommendation,  letters  of,  generally  unjust  and  ab* 

surd,  Sp.  xi.  493 
Reconsiderations  on  Instructions  to  Vanderbank,  a 

poem.  Tat.  i.  3 
Recreations,  the  advantage  of,  Sp.  viii.  258,  Tat.  iv. 

248 
Recruiting  Officer,  a  comedy,  character  of.  Tat.  i.  20 
Refinement,  effects  of  excessive,  Mir.  xxviii.  10 ;  of 

the  present  age.  Look.  xxxv.  29 
Reformation  of  manners,  a  project  for.  Guar.  »▼• 
107 ;  general,  brought  about  by  the  Worlds,  Wor. 
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xxili.  89  ;  good  effects  ef  gentle  reformation,  Mir. 
xxix,  58 

Register,  universal,  of  a  new  kind,  proposed.  Ram. 
xvii.  105  ;  literary.  Con.  xxvi.  96 

Regulus,  a  great  instance  of  public  spirit>  Tat.  iii. 
183 

Relapse,  danger  of,  after  purposes  of  amendment. 
Ad.  xxi.  130 

Relations,  how  a  husband  may  be  ruined  by  his  wife's. 
Con.  xxvi.  80;  advantages  of  mutual  complacency, 
Mir.  xxviii.  33 

Relaxation,  useful  in  study.  Ram.  xvii.  89 

Religion,  considered  under  two  general  heads,  Sp.  x. 
459  ;  produces  good  will,  xi.  483 ;  its  advantages 
over  philosophy,  vii.  201 ;  the  great  secret  thereof, 
213 }  the  practice  of  it  attended  with  great  ple»« 
sures,  X.  447;  bears  a  tender  regard  to  human  na« 
ture,  xii.  574  ;  cheers  and  comforts  the  soul,  xi. 
494;  the  strongest  tie  of  society.  Guar.  xiii.  3; 
the  greatest  incentive  to  wwtny  actions,  Sp. 
ix.  356;  improves  the  mind.  Guar.  xiv.  70; 
composes  the  soul,  Sp.  xi.  494 ;  inquiries  into  re- 
ligion urged.  Guar.  xiv.  75  ;  a  prayer  for  the  ad- 
vancement of.  Tat.  i.  5;  morose,  melancholy  beha- 
viour in  some  precise  professors,  reproved,  Sp.  xi. 

'  494;  her  proper  handmaid,  viii.  292;  Great  Bri- 
tain particularly  fruitful  in  religions.  Tat.  iv.  257; 
religious  hope,  Sp.  xi.  471 ;  war  discussed.  Tat.  iii. 
155,  see  Christian  religion ;  origin  and  excellency 
of  religion.  Ram.  xvi.  44;  source  of  the  noblest 
and  most  refined  pleasures,  ib. ;  the  common  ob- 
jections to  a  life  of  religion  groundless  and  unrea- 
sonable, ib. ;  remission  of  sins,  a  fundamental  truth 
of,  xvii.  110 ;  positive  duties  of,  influence  moral 
conduct.  Ad.  xix.  28 ;  only  foundation  of  content, 
32;  Satan's  letter  in  behalf  of,  xx.  60;  history  of. 
Con.  XXV.  61 ;  importance  of,  to  minds  of  sensibi* 

VOL.  xxxvm.  T 
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lity,  Mir.  xxviii.  42 — 44;  heathen  argument  against 
revealed,  Ob.  xxxii.  10;  first  paper  on,  Look.xxxv. 
6;  further  developement  of,  27 ;  on  snalogj,  and  a 
future  life,  32 ;  6od's  moral  government,  xxxvi. 
42;  resources  of  a  mind  alive  to  the  impressions  of 
religion,  50;  analogy  continued,  52;  Groid's  govern- 
ment one  great  scheme,  xxxvii.  68 ;  necessity  of  an 
early  inculcation  of  religious  principles,  69 ;  exten- 
sion of  analogy  of  revealed  religion,  76*  82 ;  sub- 
ject concluded,  90 

Remission  of  sins,  a  fundamental  truth  of  religion, 
Ram.  xvii.  110 

Renatus,  Valentinus,  story  of,  him,  his  ^Either,  and 
grandfather,  Sp.  x.  426 

Renown,  women  of,  instances  of  them.  Guar.  xiii.  46 

Rentfree,  Sabina,  her  letter  on  the  green-sickness. 
Sp.  X.  431 

Repartee,  a  quick  one  in  parliament.  Guar.  xv.  137 

Repentance,  doctrine  of,  embarrassed  by  supersti- 
tion. Ram.  xvii.  110;  wherein  true  repentance 
consists,  ib. ;  the  absurdity  of  delaying  it,  71 

Repository  for  fashions,  usefulness  of  such  a  build- 
ing, Sp.  xi.  487 

Reproach,  the  danger  of.  Guar.  xiv.  56 ;  a  principal 
cause  of  vexation,  Sp.  xii.  594 

Reproof,  use  of.  Guar.  xiv.  56;  how  to  be  received, 
Sp.  ix.  382 ;  distinguished  from  reproach.  Guar, 
xiv.  56;  never  so  efficacious  as  when  tempered 
with  good  humour,  Wor.  xxii.  30 

Reptile,  Dick,  a  member  of  the  Sheer-lane  Club, 
his  character.  Tat.  iii.  132 ;  his  reflections  on  tbe 
abuse  of  speech,  137 

Reputation,  a  species  of  fame,  Sp.  vii.  218;  the  only 
just  means  of  obtaining  and  establishing  it.  Tat 
iv.  186. 191 ;  stability  of,  when  well  founded,  Sp. 
vii.  218;  the  l£ist  degree  of  human  happiness,  t. 
467  5  industry  uivd  caution  necessary  to  support 
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it^  Ram.  xvii.  129 ;  tainted^  the  greatest  calamity^ 

xviii.  157 ;  difficulty  of  raising,  144 
Resolution  and  firmness  of  mind  necessary  to  virtue^ 

Ram.  xvi.  56 
Respect,  only  to  be  procured  by  obligations^  Tat.  ill. 

Rest  and  labour,  allegorical  history  of.  Ram.  xvi.  33 
Retirement,  the  general  intention  of  mankind,  Sp. 
V.  27.  xii.  549 ;  the  pleasure  of  it  when  truly  en- 
joyed, V.  4;  represses  the  mind,  xii.  613;  re- 
quires greater  talents  than  business.  Tat.  iv.  249 ; 
of  a  great  good  man  described,  Sp.  x.  467 ;  most 
exquisite  in  a  crowd,  v.  4.  27 ;  dream  of,  x.  425 ; 
natural  to  a  great  mind.  Ram.  xvi.  7 ;  its  religious 
use,  ib. ;  disadvantages  of,  when  indulged  to  ex- 
cess by  men  of  letters,  14 ;  rural,  the  motives  of 
some  men  to  desire  it,  xviii.  138";  infelicities  of, 
to  men  of  business.  Ad.  xxi.  102 ;  instance  of  its 
absurdity,  Id.  xxvii.  16.  18 ;  not  inconsistent 
with  talents  or  spirit,  Mir.  xxviii.  6 ;  ill  conse- 
quences of,  xxix.  104;  education  necessary  to,  106 
Retrospection  on  our  conduct,  importance  of.  Ram. 

xvi.  8 
Revelation,  what  light  it  throws  on  the  joys  of  hea- 
ven, Sp.  xii.  600.  See  Religion. 
Reveries,  ill  consequences  of,  Sp.  vii.  167 
Revenge,  wickedness  of.   Guar.  xiii.  20;   of  two 
French  ladies  on  a  Gascon,  Tat.  iii.  126 ;  of  a 
Spanish  lady  who  had  been  exposed,  Sp.  xii.  611; 
remarkable  mstance  of.  Guar.  xiii.  8 ;  prohibition 
of,  justifiable  by  reason.  Ram.  xviii.  185 
Rhetoric,  proposal  for  an  easy  way  of  teaching  it, 
Wor.  xxiii.  106 ;  action  of,  considered.  Id.  xxvii. 
90 
Rhodes,  ravaged  by  a  dragon,  Wor.  xxii.  8 
Rhododia,  on  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  the 
town.  Ram.  xvii.  62 

t2 
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Rhubarb^  John^  his  memorial  from  the  country  in- 
firmary, Spu  X.  429 

Rhyme,  the  %neid  turned  into,  Sp.  v.  60 ;  Doggrd 
rhymes,  ib. 

Rhymer's  plaything.  Con.  xxv.  83 

Rhynsalt,  an  unjust  governor  punished  by  his  sove- 
reign, Sp.  xi.  491 

Rich,  the  advantages  of  being,  Sp.  viii.  283  ;  defects 
of  rich  men  overlooked,  x.  464;  to  be  rich  the 
way  to  please  ;  viii.  280 ;  the  art  of  growing  rich, 
283;  what  Diogenes  said  of  rich  men.  Guar.  xiv. 
94,  see  Riches ;  miserable  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. Ram.  xvi.  6 

Rich,  Mr.,  objects  to  the  opera  of  Whittington  and 
his  cat,  Sp.  V.  5 

Richard  III.,  effects  of  reading  that  tragedy.  Tat.  ii. 
90;  criticism  on,  Mir.  xxix.  66,  Ob.  xxxiii.  69 — T2 

Richards,  Major  General,  blown  up  by  a  mine  at 
Alicant,  Tat.  i.  21 

Richardson's  Clarissa,  remarks  on,  Ob.  xxxii.  27 

Riches,  the  use  and  abuse  of  them,  Sp.  vi.  145  viii. 
294.  Tat.  ii.  57,  their  real  advantage  and  import- 
ance, Sp.  viii.  282 ;  the  art  of  obtaining  them,  283; 
the  instruments  of  Heaven  or  hell,  x.  456 ;  cor- 
rupt men's  morals,  464 ;  a  wise  saying  concerning 
them,  xii.  574 ;  make  men  witty  and  saucy,  vi- 
140,  vii.  150,  see  Rich ;  the  general  desire  of, 
whence,  Ram.  xvii.  131 ;  the  peace  of  life  too  often 
destroyed  by  strugc^liiigs  for  them,  ib. ;  folly  of 
pursuing  them  as  the  chief  end  of  our  being,  xvi. 
58 ;  true  use  of,  xvii.  1 20 ;  sudden  effects  of,  on 
the  manners,  xviii.  172;  vanity  of.  Id.  xxvii.  ()2. 
64;  use  of,  73;  not  necessary  to  happiness,  99; 
contrasted  with  the  pride  of  poverty,  Loun.  xxxi. 
71  •    See  Fortune. 

Richlieu,  Cardinal,  his  politics  in  France,  Sp.  viii. 
305 
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Ridicule^  the  talent  of  ungenerous  tempers^  Sp.  viii. 
249 ;  the  ill  effects  of  it.  Tat.  iv.  219 ;  who  most 
accomplished  in  it,  Sp.  viii.  249 ;  how  to  be  used. 
Tat  ii.  63 ;  might  be  made  useful,  Sp.  viii.  249 ; 
put  to  a  good  use,  x.  445  ;  bears  hard  on  a  poor 
man,  vii.  150;  when  the  effect  of  reason.  Tat.  ii. 
63 ;  in  writing,  two  great  branches  of  it,  Sp.  viii. 
249  ;  improper  subjects  for  it,  vii.  150,  x.  446 

Biding,  a  healthy  exercise,  Sp.  vi.  115;  Tat.  iv. 
248;  contributes  to  beauty,  ib. ;  dress  of  the  la- 
dies extravagant,  Sp.  x.  435  ;  why  called  Pin- 
daric, Guar.  XV.  149 

Rigid,  the,  an  untractable  race  of  mortals,  to  be 
found  in  all  parties.  Tat.  iv.  214 

Righteousness,  what.  Id.  xxvii.  89 

Rinaldo  and  Armida,  an  opera^  compared  with 
Powel's  Puppet-show,  Sp.  v.  14 

Ring,  invisible.  Tat.  iii.  138,  139 

Ringwood,  Esau,  his  memorial  in  behalf  of  hunters. 
Guar.  xiv.  64 ;  Jack,  his  Temple  education,  xv. 
151 ;  his  milliner's  and  shoemaker's  bills,  ib. 

Riot,  when  useful,  Sp.  vii.  180 

Risibility,  the  effect  of  Reason^  Tat.  ii.  63.  See 
Laughter. 

Rival  Mother,  her  story,  Sp.  vi.  91 

Roarers,  disagreeable  neighbours,  Sp.  xi.  474 ;  roar- 
ings of  Button's  lion.  Guar.  xiv.  121 ;  character 
of  a  roarer.  Ram.  xviii.  144 

Roast  beef,  neglect  of.  Con.  xxv.  19 

Robberies,  increase  of,  to  what  owing,  Wor.  xxii. 
61 ;  the  good-breeding  introduced  into,  xxiii.  103 

Robin,  the  porter  at  Will's  Coffee-house,  qualifica- 
tions of,  Sp.  X.  398 
,  Robin-hood  Society,  debates  of.  Con.  xxv.  9 ;  praise 
of,  35.  37 

Rochefoucault,  his  Avritings  censured^  Tat.  iii.  108^ 

t3 
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Ad.  XX.  49 ;  extravagant  maxim  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  72 

Rochester,  Bishop  of,  his  definition  of  wit.  Guar. 
XV.  141 

Rochford,  Earl  of,  killed.  Tat.  iv.  210 

Roman  ladies,  their  example  recommended,  Sp.  vi. 
81  ;  ancient  Romans  differed  from  the  Greeks  in 
education,  ix.  313;  an  instance  of  their  general 
good  understanding,  xi.  502  ;  of  their  general  vir- 
tue. Tat.  iii.  122 ;  their  unpoliteness,  Wor.  xxiii. 
103 

Romances,  modem  form  of,  preferable  to  the  ancient. 
Ram.  xvi.  4;  general  design  of,  ib. ;  old  romance 
a  kind  of  epic.  Ad.  xix.  4 ;  essay  on,  Wor.  xxii. 
19  ;  mischief  of,  xxiii.  79 

Romancing  in  conversation,  instance  of,  Mir.  xxix. 
62  ;  romantic  husband,  Loun.  xxxi.  92 

Romish  church  service,  an  empty  show,  Sp.  vii.  201 

Romps,  how  cured.  Tat.  iv.  269 

Rope-dancing,  a  mean  diversion,  Sp.  vi.  141 ;  the 
noblest  of  all  professions.  Look,  xxxvii.  79 

Rosalinda,  a  famous  whig-partizan,  her  misfortune, 
Sp.  vi.  81 ;  her  reformation,  87 ;  the  handsome, 
desires  to  be  admited  to  the  ugly  club,  ib. 

Rosamond's  bower,  Sp.  viii.  281 

Roscommon,  Earl  of,  his  rule  for  translating.  Guar. 
XV.  164 

Rosicrusian,  a  pretended  discovery  by  one,  Sp.  xii. 
574 ;  story  of  Rosicrusius*  sepmchre,  ix.  379 

Rosin,  Will,  the  Wapping  fiddler,  history  of.  Tat. 
iii.  108 

Rouge,  the  consequence  of  using  it,  Wor.  xxii.  18 

Rowley,  Mr.,  proposal  for  new  globes,  Sp.  xii.  552, 
Guar.  xiii.  1 

Royal  Exchange  neglected,  Sp.  xi.  509 ;  description 
of,  vi.  69,  X.  454 

Royal  Progress,  a  poem,  Sp.  xii.  620 

Royal  Society,  first  design  of,  Sp.  viii.  262 ;  actions 
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tsensured.  Tat.  iv.236,  see  Cockleshells,  Gimcrack, 
Philosophy;  natural  history  recommended  to 
them^  Sp.  vi.  121 

Kudeness^  wanton^  ill  effects  of^  Ad.  xxi.  112 ;  what 
sort  amounts  to  encouragement,  Mir.  xxviii.  29 

Ruffs,  wherein  necessary.  Tat.  iii.  118;  to  be  worn 
with  the  fieirdingal,  ib. 

Ruined^  various  applications  of  that  word.  Con. 
xxvi.  104 

Rural  life,  what  destroys  the  tranquillity  of.  Guar, 
xiii.  22 ;  rural  wits,  Tat.  iii.  153 ;  sketch  of  the 
pleasures  of  rural  life.  Ram.  xviii.  135 

Ruricola,  character  of  his  son  and  daughter,  Sp.  vii. 
192 ;  his  observations  on  the  appetite  for  news^ 
Ram.  xvii.  61 

Rusticity,  when  shocking,  Sp.  x.  400 ;  Rustisides, 
his  letter  on  masquerades.  Guar.  xv.  142 ;  conse- 
quences of  affected  rusticity,  Mir.  xxviii.  29 

Rusticus,  on  the  art  of  killing  summer  in  the  coun- 
try, Wor.  xxii.  36 

Rusty  Scabbard's  letter  on  prize-fighters,  Sp.  x.  449 

Ruzvauchadj  king  of  China,  his  marriage,  Wor.  xxiL 
40 

Sabbath,  no  day  of  rest.  Con.  xxvi.  109 

Sabine  ladies,  their  example  recommended,  Sp.  vi. 

81 
Sacharissa,  an  excellent  young  lady,  why  not  courted. 

Tat.  i.  5 
Sackville,  Sir  Edward's  answer  to  Lord  Bruce's 

challenge.  Guar.  xv.  129 ;  duel  with,  133 
Sadducees  compared  to  modern  freethinkers.  Guar. 

xiv.  93 
Sa^ssa,  her  intrigue  discovered  by  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Tat.  i.  35 
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Salamanders^  an  order  of  ladies>  described^  Sp.iiiL198 
Sallust^  the  excellencies  of  that  historian^  Sp.  x.  409; 

wherein  partial^  Tat.  ii.  62.  81 
Salmon^  Mrs.^  her  ingenuity  in  wax-work^  Sp.T. 

28.  31 
Saltero^  Don^  at  Chelsea^  his  descent^  qualificatioiis, 

and  relics.  Tat.  i.  34 ;  cases  referred  to  him,  ir. 

195 ;  a  curiosity  in  his  museum,  226 
Salutation,  subject  to  great  enormities,  Sp.  viii.  259 ; 

improper  and  indecent  in  churches  and  in  the 

royal  presence,  270,  x.  460 ;  when  graceful,  yiii. 

270 
Samson  Agonistes,  criticism  on.  Ram.  xviii.  139; 

defended^  Ob.  xxxiii.  76 
Sanctorius's  mathematical  chair,  Sp.  v.  25 
Sanderson,  Bishop,  his  scrupulosity  in  preparing  his 

lectures.  Ram.  xvi.  19 
Sandford  the  player,  what  parts  he  acted  well.  Tat 

iii.  134 
Sannazarius,  his  pastorals  condemned.  Guar.  xiii. 

28;   his  inducements  to  the  piscatory  edogue, 

Ram.  xvi.  36 
Santer,  Betty,  her  letter  on  the  word  dimple,  Sp. 

vi.  140 
Santon  Barsisa,  history  of.  Guar.  xv.  148 
Saplin,  Simon,  his  history  and  marriages,  Ob.  xxxiii. 

95 
Sapper,  Thomas,  epitaph  on  at  Stepney,  Sp.  xi.  518 
Sappho,  a  fine  lady,  her  discourse  with  Mr.  Bicker- 

stafF,  Tat.  i.  5 ;  the  poetess,  called  by  the  ancients 

the  tenth  muse,  Sp.  vii.  223 ;  her  hymn  to  Venus, 

ib. ;  died  for  love  of  Phaon,  ib.  and  viii.  233 ;  a 

fragment  of,  translated  into  three  languages,  vii. 

229 
Saraband,  Mrs.,  her  puppet-show  in  the  Exchange^ 

Tat.  i.  20. 
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BiKtan^  letter  from^  in  t)ehalf  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Ad.  XX.  6 
Satires^  English,  too  much  ribaldry  in  them,  Sp.  x. 
451 ;  panegyrical  on  ourselves,  xi.  473 ;  satire,  in 
what  cases  usefid.  Tat.  ii.  61 ;  when  just  must  be 
dictated  by  good  nature,  iv.  242 ;  when  it  meets 
with  most  approbation,  Sp.  viii.  256 ;  should  ex- 
fooe  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  vii.  209 ;  the 
ordinary  subjects  for  satire.  Tat.  iv.  242 ;  apology 
for  it  by  Shakspeare,  i.  41 ;  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
turned  into  satire,  Sp.  xii.  568 ;  general  satire, 
bad  conseqences  of.  Wot.  xxii.  9,  xxiv.  191 
^Satirists  censured  when  they  depreciate  human  na- 
ture. Tat.  iii.  108 ;  best  instruct  us  in  the  man- 
ners of  their  respective  times,  Sp.  vii.  209 ;  cen- 
sures on  the  vain  pretenders  to  tliat  title.  Tat.  iv. 
242 ;  ancient  and  modern  compared.  Ad.  xxi.  133 
Satis&ction,  a  term  in  duelling,  explained.  Tat.  i.  25 
Satyr  and  the  Pedlar,  a  fable.  Con.  xxvi.  J  25 
Sam,  Daniel,  his  epitaph  at  Stepney,  Sp.  xi.  518 
Sannter,  Mrs.,  the  great  snuff-tiker,  Sp.  ix.  344 
Seaevola,  his  fortitude  imitated  by  a  slav«  on  the 

stage.  Tat.  iii.  177 
Scale  of  being,  considered,  Sp.  xi.  519 ;  scales  for 
weighing  injuries.  Tat.  iv.  250 ;  golden,  a  dream 
of  them,  Sp.  x.  463 
Scaliger,  his  saying  of  Montaigne,  Sp.  xii.  562 ;  his 

preference  of  Virgil  to  Homer,  Ram.  xvii.  93 
Scamper,  Edward,  a  buck,  character  of.  Ad.  xx. 

53 
Scandal,  a  vice  of  the  ladies.  Guar.  xiv.  85 ;  an 
universal  thirst  after  it.  Tat.  iii.  164;  nothing  so 
swift  and  universal,  Sp.  x.  427;  a  tax  paid  by  the 
meritorious.  Guar.  xiv.  85  ;\  a  reproof  to  the 
«preaders  of  it,  66-  72;  renders  us  monstrous,  Sp. 
x.  451 ;  to  whom  most  pleasing,  426;  bearers, 
ijuawilling  to  receive  good  tidings,  427;  seeCa- 
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lumny^  Censure^  Libel;  the  ladies'  disposition  to 

it  too  frequent^  Ram.  xvi.  46 ;  history  oi,  Look' 

xxxvii.  65 
Scaramouch^  the  Italian  comedian^  an  expedient  of 

his  at  Paris^  Sp.  viii.  283 
Scarecrow^  the  beggar^  compared  with  a  wicked  man 

of  sense,  Sp.  v.  6 
Scarfe,  Dr.,  how  treated  by  the  widow,  Wor.  xxiii. 

77 

Scarfs,  the  vanity  of  some  clergymen  in  wearing 

them,  Sp.  xii.  o09 
Scarlet  Friars,  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  their  nam- 

bers  and  characters,  Wor.  xxii.  27 
Scarron,  his  marriage  with  Mad.  Maintenon,  Guar. 

xiii.  47 
Scatter,  Jack,  a  prodigal,  character  of,  Ad.xz.53 
Sceptre,  Pertinax,  the  history  of.  Ram.  xvii.  95 
Schacabac,   the  Persian,   instance  of  his  cemi^ai- 

sance.  Guar.  xv.  162 
Scheffer's  Northern  Odes,  Sp.  ix.  366,  x.  406 
Scholar,  many  pretenders  to  that  title.  Tat.  iv.  197; 

complaint  of  his  own  bashfulness.    Ram.  xviii. 

157 ;  journal  of,  Id.  xxvii.  67 
Scholar's  Egg,  what  so  called,  Sp.  v.  58 
Schoolmasters,  the  generality  of  them  ignorant  and 

undiscerning,  Sp.  vii.  157»  168,  ix.  313 ;  their 

punishments  disapproved,  vii.  157 
Schoolmen,  their  case  of  the  ass,  applied  to  lottery- 
tickets,  Sp.  vii.  191 
Schools,  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  them.  Guar.  xiv. 

62 ;  of  equity,  Sp.  ix.  337 
Science,  the  paths  of,  narrow  and  difficult.  Ram. 

xvii.  121 ;  the  progress  of,  obstructed  by  servile 

imitation,  129 
Sciences,  the  encouragement  of  them  by  the  great 

casual  and  fluctuating.  Ram.  xvii.  91 
Scipio,  \us  ^eTvetavv8»  tx^atment  of  a  captive  ladjr, 
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Tat.  iii.  158 ;  his  judgement  ef  Marias  when  a 

boy,  Sp.  vii.  157 ;  his  retirement,  Mir.  xxix.  60 
8oo^n,  Mr.,  what  Mr.  Bickerstaff  claims  through 

him.  Tat,  i.  9 
Scold  described.  Tat.  iv.  217 ;  what  usually  makes 

women  scolds,  ib.;  defence  of  one  at  Billingsgate, 

204 ;  husbands  may  be  made  better  by  scolds,  Sp. 

xi.  479.  482 ;  scolding,  a  great  enemy  to  women's 

features.  Tat.  iy.  217  i  remedies  for,  1.  2,  ir.  207* 

221.    See  Shrew. 
Scorn  opposed  to  Patience,   Guar.  xv.  152;    the 

cause  of  laughter.  Tat.  ii.  63 
Scornful  Lady,  observations  on  that  comedy,  Sp. 

viii.270 
Scot,  Dr.,  merit  of  his  work  entitled  Christian  Life, 

Sp.  X.  447 ;  Sir  Thomas,  his  epitaph,  Wor.  xxiii. 

Scotch,  a  saying  of  theirs,  Sp.  x.  463 

Scotland,  a  simplicity  declining  there.  Tat.  iii.  144; 
change  of  female  manners,  Mir.  xxviii.  30 ;  scar- 
city of  humorous  writers,  xxix.  83 

Scotus,  his  way  of  distinguishing  mankind.  Tat.  iii. 
174 

Screens,  who.  Tat.  iii.  171 

Scribblers,  why  neglected,  Sp.  x.  445 ;  which  most 
offensive,  xii.  582,  see  Libels ;  classes  of  scrib-< 
biers  on  glass,  Wor.  xxiv.  147 

Scriptures,  the  belief  of  them  considered.  Guar.  xiv. 
75  ;  the  style  of  them  more  than  human.  Tat.  iv. 
233 ;  reading  them  attended  with  great  pleasure, 
ib. ;  Guar.  xiii.  20 

Scudamore,  Sir,  in  Spenser,  his  adventures  trans- 
posed, Tat.iv.  104 

Scndery,  Mons.,  his  cure  for  absence,  Sp.  viii.  241 

Sculls,  the  texture  of  them,  to  what  owing.  Won 
xxiv.  208 

Sculpture^  an  ode^  Wor.  xxiv.  200;  causM  of  the 
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superiority  of  the  aneient  over  the  modern^  LotuTr 

ixxi.  73 
Scuttle-fish  blackens  the  water  to  conceal  itself^  Spv 

xi.  476 
Sea,  troubled)  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  oC 

God,  Sp.  xi.  489 
Sea-Officers  and  Chaplains,  Con.  xxvi.  84 
Seasons,  dream  of,  Sp.  x.  425 ;  the  changes  of,  pro* 

ductive  of  varied  pleasures.  Ram.  xvii.  124 
Sebastian  King  of  Portugal,  a  tragedy,  criticisnr  on^ 

Ram.  xvii.  125 
Second-sight  in  Scotland,  Sp.  xii.  604 
Secondat,  see  Montesq^uieu. 
Seconds  in  a  duel,  on  what  conditions  to  fight,  Wor. 

xxii.  47 
Secrecy,  essay  on.  Ram.  xvi.  13 ;  obligadons  to,  cri- 
tically stated.  Ad.  xx.  46,  Con.  xxvi.  119 
Secret,  the  grand,  means  to  obtain  it,  Sp.  xii.  574 
Sectaries,  remarks  on.  Con.  xxv.  61 
Seduction  of  innocence,  the  arts  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fected. Ram.  xviii.  170-  171 
Seged,  history  of,  Ram.  xviii.  205 
Segonia,  John  de,  account  of  a  combat  between  him 

and  his  brother.  Guar.  xiv.  104 
Segrais,  Mons.,  his  threefold  distinction  of  readers^ 

Sp.  V.  62 
Seignior,  Grand,  obliged  to  learn  a  handicraft  trade, 

Sp.  ix.  353 ;  sets  all  his  Christian  slaves  at  liberty^ 

Tat.  i.  6 
Seity,  what.  Tat.  iii.  174 

Self,  epistle  from  former  to  present.  Look.  xxxv.  4 
Self-conceit,  an  inhabitant  of  the  paradise  of  fools, 

Sp.  X.  460 ;  disposition  to  indulge  it.  Ram.  xvii. 

76  ;  how  easily  promoted,  ib. ;  by  what  artifices 

self-conceited  men  delude  themselves,  ib. 
Self-deceit,  see  Hypocrisy ;   essay  on,   Mir.  xxviiL 

55 
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Self-denial^  the  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue,  Sp. 
viii.  248;  frequently  attended  by  unexpected 
blessings,  vii.  206 ;  necessary.  Id.  xxvii.  52 

Self-examination  recommended,  Sp.  x.  399;  by 
Pythagoras,  xii.  586 

Self-flattery,  the  ape  of  self-love,  Wor.  xxiii.  120 

Self-knowledge,  rules  for  obtaining  it,  Sp.  x.  399 ; 
its  importance.  Ram.  xvi.  24,  xviii.  155;  preser- 
vative against  indiscretion  and  vice,  xvi.  28 ;  fre- 
quently obstructed  by  self-love,  xviii.  155 ;  folly 
of  opposing  our  own  convictions,  ib. 

Self-love,  the  narrowness  and  danger  of  it,  Sp.  xii. 
588;  one  of  its  greatest  weaknesses,  v.  17;  ever 
ready  to  revolt  from  judgement,  viii.  238 ;  fre- 
quently punished  by  Providence,  x.  426 ;  trans- 
planted, what,  vii.  192 ;  powers  of,  Wor.  xxiii. 
115  ;  useful,  if  kept  within  bounds,  120 

Self-murder,  how  punished  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
Sp.  viii.  231 

SelNregard,  when  most  contemptible.  Tat.  iv.  190 

Self-tormentor  of  Terence,  a  perfect  picture  of  hu- 
man life,  Sp.  xi.  521 

Semanthe,  a  lady  who  paints  well,  Sp.  x.  404 

Semiramis,  her  power  and  prodigious  works,  Sp.  x. 
415 

Sempronia,  Lady,  her  scheme  to  betray  Jenny  Dis- 
taff, Tat.  i.  33 ;  a  professed  admirer  of  the  iP'rench 
nation,  Sp.  v.  45 ;  the  match-maker,  x.  437 

Senator,  memorandums  of  a.  Look.  xxxv.  28 

Seneca,  his  saying  of  drunkenness,  Sp.  xii.  569; 
moderate  in  great  fortune.  Tat.  iii.  170;  an  ob- 
servation of,  Wor.  xxii.  9 ;  on  servants,  xxiii.  87 

Senecio,  the  character  of  a  good-natured  old  man. 
Tat.  ii.  45 

Senesino,  in  Alexander  and  Rinaldo,  Wor.  xxiL  6, 
xxiii.  98 
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Sense>  different  degrees  of  it  in  different  species  of 
animals,  Sp.  xi.  519 ;  some  men  of  sense  more 
despicable  than  common  beggars^  v.  6 ;  men  of 
sense  often  commence  coxcombs,  vii.  172  j  com- 
mon, what  it  signifies,  viii.  259  ;  good  sense  and 
good-nature  inseparable,  x.  437 ;  accommodation 
of  sound  to  it,  often  chimerical.  Ram.  xvii.  92 

Sensibility,  importance  of  religion  to  minds  of,  Alir. 
xxviii.  42 — 44 ;  does  not  always  lead  to  virtue, 
Loun.  xxxi.  77 ;  letter  firom  the  attendant  on  a 
woman  of  extreme,  90 ;  modem.  Look,  xxxyi.  62 

Sentiment,  romantic  dangers  of,  Mir.  xxix.  101; 
sentimental  wife,  sufferings  of,  Loun.  xxxi.  74 ; 
rural,  how  cultivated,  89 ;  tour  of.  Look,  xxxvi. 
40 

Sentiments,  practice  of  toasting  them,  Wor.  zxiiii 
82  . 

Sentimentalist,  memoirs  of  a,  Ob.  xxxiv.  104, 105 

Sentry,  Capt.,  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club,  Sp. 
V.  2 ;  his  account  of  a  soldier's  life,  vii.  152 ;  dis- 
course with  a  young  wrangler  in  the  law,  197; 
reflections  on  an  engagement  between  a  French 
privateer,  and  a  little  vessel  belonging  to  Ipswich, 
ix.  350 ;  takes  possession  of  his  uncle  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  estate,  xi.  517 

September,  month  of,  described,  Sp.  x.  425 

Septuagenary  fine  gentleman,  described,  Wor.  xxiii. 
120 

Sepulveda's  dedication  to  the  king  of  Spain,  Ob. 
xxxii.  3 

Serenade  condemned.  Tat.  iv.  222 

Serenus,  a  generous  character,  misfortunes  of,  Ad. 
XX.  62 

Serge,  Dick,  a  broken  draper.  Ad.  xx.  53 

Serjeant,  his  advice  to  his  ensign  who  was  beating 
him,  Wor.  xxii.  1 
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Sermons^  the  most  instructive  may  receive  addition, 
Sp.  xii.  633 ;  sermon  to  a  clerical  congregation^ 
liook.  xxxvi.  57 

Serotinus^  his  quick  rise  to  eminence^  Ram.  xviii. 
165 

Serpents^  who  to  be  accounted  such  in  conversation, 
Tat.  ii.  88. 

Servants,  generally  corrupted  in  their  manners,  Sp. 
vi.  88 ;  influenced  by  the  example  of  their  su- 
periors, 96.  107 ;  assume  the  habit  and  title  of 
their  masters,  88;  some  good  among  the  many 
bad,  96 ;  there  have  been  servants  of  great  merit 
in  all  ages,  107 ;  the  hard  condition  of  many,  137 ; 
the  duty  of  masters  towards  them.  Guar.  xiv.  86 ; 
petitions  from  several,  Sp.  vii.  202 ;  importance 
of  behaving  properly  to,  Ram.xvii.68;  their  praise 
a  high  panegyric,  ib. ;  the  danger  of  betraying 
our  weakness  to  them  one  motive  to  a  regular  life, 
ib. ;  necessity  of  their  having  vails,  Wor.  xxii. 
60 ;  good  and  bad  qualities  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
masters,  xxiii.  87 ;  power  of  good  usage,  ib. ;  cha- 
racters given  of  bad  ones  a  great  grievance,  129  ; 
their  enormities  to  what  owing,  xxiv.  157 ;  cus- 
tom of  giving  money  to.  Con.  xxv.  70 ;  history  of 
Betty  Broom,  Id.  xxvii.  26.  29 ;  complaint  of  her 
mistress,  46 ;  improper  treatment  of,  Mir.  xxviii. 
26 ;  duty  to,  Loun.  xxxi.  61 

Settlements,  marriage,  their  ill  effects.  Tat.  iv.  223; 
rules  for  drawing  them  up,  ib. ;  a  settlement 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  199 

Seven,  a  bookseller's  opinion  of  that  number,  Sp. 
xii.  632 

Severity,  fatal  effects  of,  in  schools,  Sp.  x.  408 

Sevigne,  Madame  de,  the  pattern  of  eloquent  writ- 
ing, Wor.  xxii.  14 

Sexagenary  widow,  description  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  120 

Sexes,  comparative  perfections  of,  Sp.  vii.  156,  Tat- 
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ill.  172^  Guar.  xv.  152 ;  amity  between  tlicDi 
when  advantageous^  and  when  dangerous,  Sp.  x. 
400.  433 ;  in  souls.  Tat.  iii.  172  ;  at  war,  recoii- 
ciJed  by  virtue  and  love.  Guar.  xv.  152 ;  rdne 
and  polish  each  other,  Sp.  x.  433 ;  female,  some 
infelicities  peculiar  to  it,  Kam.  xvi.^Q 

Sextus  Quintus,  Pope,  unforgiving  temper  of,  Sp.  ▼. 
23 

Shadows,  not  to  be  mixed  in  the  same  piece  with 
realities,  Sp.  v.  5. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord's,  character  of  W.  Hastings,  Con. 
xxvi.  81 

Shakspeare,  a  genius  of  the  first  class,  Sp.  vii.  160; 
his  excellencies,  v.  49,  xii.  562 ;  Tat.  1.  8,  ii.  68; 
wherein  inimitable,  Sp.  vi.  141,  x.  419 ;  his  mind 
seasoned  with  religion.  Tat.  iii.  Ill  ;  exceeds  ill 
men  in  his  ghosts,  Sp.  x.  419 ;  his  reflections  on 
happiness,  &c.  in  Richard  the  Second,  y.  54 ;  his 
apology  for  satire.  Tat.  i.  41 ;  why  liis  plays  should 
be  encouraged.  Tat.  i.  8 ;  his  eminent  success  in 
tragi-comedy.  Ram.  xviii.  156 ;  remarks  on  Mac- 
beth, 168;  on  the  Tempest,  Ad.  xxi.  93.  97;  King 
Lear,  Sp.  v.  40;  Ad.  xxi.  113.  116.  122;  canto 
on  his  birth- day,  Wor.  xxi  v.  179 ;  story  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Con.  xxv.  16  ;  criticism  on 
a  scene  in  Richard  III.,  Mir.  xxix.  66 ;  on  Ham- 
let, 99,100;  Falstaff,  Loun.  xxxi.  68,69;  Ham- 
let, Jaques,  and  Timon,91 ;  critique  of  a  newspaper 
on  one  of  his  tragedies,  supposing  it  to  be  brought 
out  new,  Ob.  xxxii.  50  ;  Ben  Jonson's  opinion  of, 
xxxiii.  68 ;  Macbeth  and  Richard,  69 ;  parallel 
between,  and  ^schylus,  69 — 72 ;   Falstafl^,  73 

Shallow,  Ralph,  the  fine  speaker.  Tat.  iv.  197;  ^^ 
Timothy,  a  customer  to  the  toyman,  iii.  142 

Shalum,  the  Chinese,  his  letter  to  princess  Hilpa, 
Sp.  xii.  584 

Shame  fear  of  it  overcomes  tenderness,  Guar.  xiv. 
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105  ;  public,  use  of,  Sp.  vii.  157 ;  Guar.  xiv.  95 ; 
false,  power  of,  Loun.  xxxi.  82 — 84 
Sharpers,  represented  by  a  parcel  of  dogs,  Tat.  ii. 
59;    their  character  and  reception,   56;   their 
practices  at  Bath,  65 ;  defended,  57 ;  described. 
Con.  XXV.  40 
Sheep-biter,  why  a  term  of  reproach.  Tat.  iii.  148 
Shecpishness,  fiuse  modesty,  Sp.  xi.  484 
Shepherd,  true  character  of  one  in  pastorals.  Guar, 
xiii.  23 ;  one  remarkable  for  tossing  eggs,  Sp.  vii. 
160 ;  shepherd's  pipe,  poems  in  that  shape  fiedse 
wit,  V.  5 
Sherlock,  Dr.,  his  discourse  on  death,  Sp.  viii.  289 ; 

improved  the  notion  of  heaven  and  hell,  x.  447 
She  would  if  she  could,  a  comedy,  censured,  Sp.  v. 

51 
Shield  of  love,  what.  Tat.  iv.  194 
Shilling,  adventures  of  one.  Tat.  iv.  249 
Ship  in  a  storm  described,  Sp.  xi.  489 
Shoe  of  a  jfiUe  de  joie  dressed  by  a  cook.  Con.  xxv. 

19 
Shoe-cleaning  a  more  respectable  profession  than  that 

of  an  author,  Wor.  xxii.*  57 
Shoeing-homs,  who,  and  by  whom  employed,  Sp.  xi. 

536 
Shoe-strings  worn  with  great  success,  Sp.  vii.  150 
Short  dub,  account  of.  Guar.  xiv.  91,  92 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  remarks  on  his  monument, 

Sp.  V.  26 
Shoulders,  nakedness  of,  censured,  Sp.  x.  437 
Show  in  Grermany  described,  representing  the  reli- 
gions of  Ghreat  Britain,  Tat.  iv.  257 ;  of  a  man, 
woman,  and  horse,  in  a  box,  Sp.  viii.  271  ,*  pur- 
sued more  than  happiness,  vii.  193;  shows  and  di- 
versions, within  whose  province  they  lie,  viii.  235 
Shrove  Tuesday^  persecution  of  cocks  condemned. 
Tat.  iii.  134 
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Sibourg^  Colonel,  death  of.  Tat.  i.  21 

Sickness,  the  effect  it  has  on  the  mind.  Guar.  xv.  132; 
a  thought  in,  Sp.  xi.  513 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  verses  on  his  prevailing  maimer, 
Sp.  X.  400 ;  his  opinion  of  the  ballad  of  Gbevy 
Chase,  vi.  70 ;  a  psalm  translated  by  him.  Guar. 
xiii.  18;  character  of,  contrasted.  Look.  xxxvi40 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  remarks  on  her  CalistaJU>un.  xxx.25 

Sieve,  mathematical,  to  sift  impertinendes.  Tat  ii* 
61 

Sight,  the  most  perfect  sense,  Sp.  x.  411 ;  the  piet- 
sures  and  advantages  of  it,  xi.  472;  the  loss  of,  de- 
scribed by  Milton,  ib.;  famishes  the  imaginatioii 
with  ideas,  x.  411 ;  second  sight  in  Scotland,  xii. 
604 

Sighers,  dub  of,  at  Oxford,  Sp.  v.  30 

Signs,  remarks  on.  Tat.  i.  8,  Sp.  v.  28;  impropriety 
of.  Ad.  xix.  9  ;  utility  of  sign-posts,  Wor.  xxh. 
45 ;  the  criterion  of  natural  merit  and  success,  Blii. 
xxix.  82 ;  history  of.  Look,  xxxvi.  34.  39 

Sigonia,  John  de,  his  coat  of  armour.  Guar.  xiv.  104 

Silence,  instances  of  its  insignificancy.  Tat.  iii.  133; 
a  companion  of  solitude,  Sp.  xi.  514 ;  usefulness 
of  silent  people  in  company,  Wor.  xxiii.  90 

Silk- worms,  women  so  called,  Sp.  x.  454 

Silly  fellow  and  woman,  what,  Wor.  xxiii.  102 

Silvio,  his  bill  of  costs  in  courting  ZeUnda,  Guar.  xiv. 

97 

Similes,  or  similitudes,  difficult  to  succeed  in  them, 
Guar.  xiv.  64;  the  preservation  of  several  poems, 
Sp.  x.  421 ;  eminent  writers  faulty  in  them,  ib.; 
a  bad  one  in  a  pulpit,  455 ;  delicacy  in  them  not 
regarded  by  the  ancients,  vii.  160;  a  general  and 
remote  similitude  in  the  disposition  and  behayiour 
of  mankind.  Ram.  xviii.  151 

Simonides,  his  satire  on  women,  Sp.  vii.  209 ;  frag- 
ment and  imitation  of,  Ad.  xx.  o9 
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l^mple^  Samuel^  history  of  liis  wife  and  counting- 

house^  Wor.  xxii.  38 
Simplex  munditiis,  the  meaning  of  those  terms^  Tat. 

iv.212 
Simplicity^^  the  principal  excellence  in  all  works  of 

art,  Wor.  xxii.  26 
Simulation  distinguished  from  dissimulation.  Tat.  iv. 

213 ;  scheme  of  lectures  on,  Mir.  xxviii.  38.  40 
Sincerity,  the  most  compendious  wisdom,  Sp.  ix.  352 ; 

the  want  of  it  in  conversation,  vi.  103 
Singing,  verses  on  a  lady's,  Sp.  x.  443 
Singularity,  when  a  virtue,  Sp.  xii.  576;  an  instance 

in  a  north-country  gentleman,  ib. ;  censured.  Ad. 

xxi.  131 
Siphon,  or  Soaker,  calculation  of  his  waste  of  drink 

and  time,  Wor.  xxiii.  92 
Sippet,  Harry,  an  expert  wine-brewer.  Tat.  iii.  131 ; 

Jadk,  never  keeps  nis  appointments,  Sp.  x.  448 
Sisters,  opposite  characters  of  two,  Wor.  xxiii.  95; 
Sitfast,  Will,  character  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  90 
Skittle-grounds  in  gentlemen's  gardens,  complaints 

against,  Wor.  xxiii.  89 
Slack,  the  noted  boxer.  Con.  xxv.  30 
Slattern  described  in  bed.  Tat.  iv.  243 
Slavery,  what  government  most  removed  from  it,  Sp. 

viii.  287 
Sleep,  shows  the  divinity  of  the  human  soul.  Guar. 

XIV.  93  ;  methods  to  render  it  improving,  Sp.  xii. 

586.  593.  597 ;  encomium  on,  Aa.  xix.  39 ;  essay 

on.  Id.  27. 32 
Sleeper,  animal,  story  of  an,  Sp.  vii.  184 
Sloth,  more  invincible  than  vice.  Guar.  xv.  131.  See 

Idleness. 
Sloven,  the  antiquity  and  folly  of  being  such,  Sp. 

vii.  150 ;  a  character  affected  by  some,  for  what 

reason,  ib. 
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Sly,  the  haberdasher^  his  hats  for  young  tradesmen, 
Sp.  vii.  187;  appointed  inspector  of  enormities^  xi. 
526 ;  his  reports,  532.  534.  545 

Sly,  John,  the  tobacconist,  his  representation,  Sp.xi. 
532 ;  a  minute  from,  534 

Small-coal-man,  his  musical  talent.  Guar.  xiv.  144 

Smalridge,  Bishop.  See  Favonius. 

Smart  fellow  described.  Tat.  i.  26  ;  whether  an  af- 
front to  be  called  so,  28 ;  character,  how  acquired, 
Ad.  xxi.  100 

Smart.  Mr.,  his  address  and  reply  to  the  widow,  6. 
Wor.  xxiii.  77 

Smile,  a  man  made  mad  with  half  a  one.  Tat.  ii.  50 

Smith,  Dr.,  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  corn-cutter.  Tat  il 
103  ;  cases  referred  to  him,  iv.  195 

Smithfield  bargain  in  marriage,  inhumanity  of,  Sp. 
viii.  304.     See  Settlement. 

Smooth,  Arthur,  his  pacific  wife.  Guar.  xiv.  73 

Smyrna  coffee-house,  recommended  for  music,  poetry, 
and  politics.  Tat.  ii.  78 

Snap,  Mrs.,  of  the  widow's  club,  Sp.  xii.  561 

Snapdragon  illustrated.  Tat.  ii.  85 

Snape,  Dr.,  quotation  from  his  charity-sermon,  Sp. 
viii.  294 

Snarlers  described,  Sp.  x.  438 

Sneezing,  a  treatise  on.  Guar.  xiv.  60 

Snow,  artificial.  Guar.  xiv.  103 

Snuff,  how  and  when  to  be  offered.  Tat.  iv.  197; 
taking  of,  censured,  Sp.  ix.  344,  Tat.  i.  35 ;  phi- 
losophical, the  use  of  it.  Guar.  xiii.  35 ;  takers,  re- 
marks on,  Sp.  ix.  344 ;  exercise  of  the  snuff-box, 
vi.  138 ;  a  new  edition  of  boxes.  Tat.  iii.  142 ;  let- 
ter against,  Con.  xxv.  32 

Snug,  Timothy,  a  man  of  deep  contrivance.  Ad.  xx. 
53 

Soaker,  character  of  a,  Wor.  xxiii.  92 
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Sobriety,  what.  Id.  xxvii.  89 

Social  appetite,  the  great  source  of  moral  actions^ 
Guar.  XV.  1 26 ;  intercourse.  Con.  xxvi.  78 

Society,  the  pleasure  of,  described  by  Milton,  Tat. 
iii.  Il4;  tne  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  it,  Sp. 
x.  422 ;  mutual  benevolence  the  great  end  of  it, 
Kam.  xvi.  56 ;  desire  of  shining  in  it,  Wor.  xxiii. 
94 ;  women  improperly  excluded,  ib. ;  chief  pests 
of.  Con.  xxvi.  13o;  corrupt,  power  of,  Loun. 
xxxi.  82 — 84 ;  rules  for  the  improvement  of,  Ob. 
xxxiii.  84 

Socrates,  why  the  oracle  pronounced  him  the  wisest 
of  men,  Sp.  x.  408 ;  his  notions  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  vii.  183 ;  the  effect  of  his  temperance,  195 ; 
instructions  concerning  prayer,  207 ;  his  cateche- 
tical method  of  arguing,  viii.  239 ;  instructed  in 
eloquence  by  a  woman,  247  ;  l^ead  of  the  sect  of 
the  hen-pecked,  xi.  479;  his  domestics,  what, 
486;  effect  of  his  discourse  on  marriage,  500;  his 
temper  and  prudence,  v.  23 ;  had  an  habitual  good 
intention,  vii.  213 ;  his  saying  of  misfortunes,  xii. 
558;  his  allegory  of  the  origin  of  love.  Tat.  ii  90; 
oontenmed  censure.  Guar.  xv.  135 ;  his  remark  on 
philosophy,  xiv.  70 ;  his  behaviour  at  the  Athe- 
nian theatre.  Tat.  iii.  122 ;  his  doctrines,  135 ; 
learned  to  dance  when  he  was  old,  Sp.  vi.  67;  the 
speech  he  made  to  his  judges,  146 ;  behaviour  at 
execution,  133 ;  wherein  he  differed  from  modem 
writers.  Ad.  xx.  58 ;  saying  of  superfluities.  Id. 
xxvii.  37;  Aristophanes'  satire  on,  Ob.  xxxiv.  139, 
140 

Softly,  Ned,  a  pretty  poet,  sonnet  by.  Tat.  iii.  163 ; 
Simon,  very  ill  used  by  a  widow.  Guar.  xiv.  97  ; 
visit  to  a  great  man  with  whom  he  had  a  law-suit, 
Mir.  xxix.  103 

Soldiers,  when  men  of  sense,  very  agreeable  compa- 
nions, Sp.  vii.  152;  when  most  valuable  persons. 
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xi.  544;  xii.  566;  Christian  vigilance  recom- 
mended to  them^  Guar.  xiii.  18 ;  a  soldier  moved 
at  the  distress  in  a  tragedy^  19 ;  of  whom  the  gross 
of  soldiery  is  made  up^  Sp.  vii.  152 ;  distresses  of 
the  families  of^  Mir.  xxviii.  49  ;  modern^  less  de- 
sirous of  fame  than  of  profit^  Loun.  xxxi.  81 

Soliloquy  of  an  Athenian  libertine^  Guar.  xiv.  81 ; 
of  Alcibiades^  ib. ;  on  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend, 
Sp.  vi.  133 

Solitude,  delights  of,  Sp.  x.  425  ;  few  capable  of  a 
religious^  learned,  or  philosophical  solitude,  viii. 
264  5  what  sort  of  people  desimed  for  it,  x.  406 ; 
the  only  pleasing  solitude,  v.  4;  unnatural  to  the 
ladies,  vii.  158 ;  her  companions^  xi.  514,  see  Re- 
tirement ;  peculiar  pleasures  of.  Ram.  xviii.  135; 
a  relish  for^  an  argument  of  a  good  disposition, 
xvi.  5  ;  disgustful  to  many,  ib ;  not  eligible,  Ad^ 
xxi.  126 ;  misery  of,  132 ;  uses  of^  Look.  xxxv.  8 

Solomon,  his  choice  of  wisdom.  Guar.  xiv.  Ill ;  part 
of  his  Song  paraphrased,  Sp.  x.  388;  his  virtuous 
wife,  the  same  with  the  modern  fine  lady,  Wor. 
xxiii.  129 

Solon's  letters  to  Pisistratus,  Ob.  xxxii.  12;  life  of, 
xxxiv.  117, 118 

Sombrinus,  character  of,  an  instance  of  the  misap- 
plication of  words,  Wor.  xxiii.  135 

Somebody,  how  cured  by  Somebody  of  the  king's 
evil,  ^Vo^.  xxii.  24 

Song,  by  a  lady  who  loved  an  ugly  man.  Guar.  xiii. 
16;  with  notes,  Sp.  xi.  470;  song- writing,  criti- 
cism on.  Guar.  xiii.  16 ;  songs  of  Zicm,  what,  Sp.  * 
X.  405  ;  of  handsome  Molly,  Wor.  xxiii.  77  >  ™^ 
chanical  practices  of  modern  song- writers,  Con. 
xxvi.  71 

Sophia  refuses  a  present  of  jewels,  Guar.  xv.  147 

Sophocles,  his  conduct  in  the  tragedy  of  Electra,  Sp. 
v.  44 
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ircery,  arguments  for  the  existence  of,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  Loun.  xxx.  41.  See  Magic,  Witch- 
craft 

)rites,  what  sort  of  figure  in  logic,  Sp.  viii.  239 
jrrow,  the  portion  of  all  men,  Sp.  ix.  312 ;  out- 
ward signs  very  fallacious,  vi.  95 ;  expressed  by 
Shakspeare,  Tat.  ii.  47 ;  a  saying  of  Epictetus 
concerning  it,  x.  397,  sefe  Grief;  the  indulgence 
of  it  destroys  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  Kam. 
xvi.  5 ;  cautions  against  it,  47 ;  the  experience  of 
it  an  antidote  to  vanity,  6 ;  silent  expression  of, 
Mir.  xxviii.  27 ;  advantages  to  be  drawn  from 
scenes  of,  xxix.  72;  salutary  efiects  of.  Look, 
xxxvi.  50 

Jul,  human,  considered,  Sp.  xii.  600,  Tat.  ii.  87 ; 
not  divided  into  powers  and  faculties,  Sp.  xii.  600; 
its  felicity  consists  in  action,  vi.  116 ;  its  supreme 
happiness  in  the  contemplation  of  God,  x.  413 ; 
many  ways  susceptible  oi  pleasure  and  pain,  xii. 
600;  immortality  of,  proved,  vi.  Ill;  state  of  it 
after  separation  from  the  body,  viii.  237  5  x.  413 ; 
consequences  attending  its  perpetual  progress  to- 
wards perfection,  vi.  Ill ;  its  propensity  to  bene- 
volence, xii.  602 ;  excellency  of  it  in  relation  to 
dreams,  xi.  487 ;  discovery  of  the  seat  of  it  by 
Des  Cartes,  Guar.  xiii.  35 ;  American  opinion  of 
it,  in  a  vision,  Sp.  v.  56,  employment  of  happy 
souls  in  a  future  state,  Sp.  v.  56,  viii.  237>  x.  Ho; 
sympathy  of.  Guar.  xv.  150 
ounds,  improper  for  description,  Sp.  x.  41 6 ;  ac- 
commodation of  sound  to  sense  often  chimerical. 
Ram.  xvii.  92 

oath.  Dr.,  character  of  his  sermons.  Tat.  iv.  205 ; 
on  a  good  conscience.  Guar.  xv.  135 ;  quotations 
from.  Tat.  iv.  205.  211 

outh  Green,  rector  of,  and  his  wife,  their  history, 
Wor.  xxii.  16 
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Spaccia  della  Bestia  triotnphante^  an  atheistical  book, 

account  of^  Sp.  x.  389 
Space^  infinite^  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  idea  of^  Sp.  xii. 

564 
Spain,  state  of  society  in,  Ob.  xxxii.  21 
Spanish  cobbler's  argument  to  reclaim  a  profligate 
son^  Sp.  xii.  630 ;  Friar^  a  comedy^  viii.  267 ;  tn- 
vellers,  Ob.  xxxii.  39 
Sparkish,  WiU,  a  modem  husband,  Sp.  xi.  479 
Sparkler's  letter  on  Lucia  and  Cato,  Guar.  xiii.  43 
Sparrows  bought  for  the  opera,  Sp.  v.  5 
Spartans^  instance  of  their  justice^   Sp.  xii.  564; 
their  virtue  acknowledged  by  the  Athenians,  v.  6; 
the  education  of  their  children,  viii.  307 
Spa  water,  design  of  the  coquettes  to  bring  it  up. 

Tat.  iii.  107 
Speakers,  loud,  reproved^  Sp.  vii.  148 
Speaking,  what  manner  most  offensive^  Tat.  ii.  93; 

acquisition  of  knowledge  by>  Loun.  xxxi.  67 
Specifics,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  Wor.  xxii.  24 
Spectator,  account  of,  Sp.  v.  1.  4.  12,  Yi.85. 101. 
1 15 ;  a  little  unhappy  in  the  shape  of  his  fiace,  v- 
1 7,  xii.  558,  559  ;  members  of  his  club,  v.  2. 34 ; 
guardian  to  the  fair  sex,  x.  423.  449 ;  the  most 
agreeable  companion  in  the  world,  xii.  553 ;  his 
artifice  to  engage  different  readers,  vii.  179 ;  in- 
vites assistance,  x.  442 ;  advertised  by  his  land- 
lord, V.  12;  encounters  a  lion,  13;  accident  at 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  46 ;  adventure  with  a  wo- 
man of  the  town,  viii.  266  ;  reason  of  his  aversion 
to  pretty  fellows,  261 ;  visits  Sir  R<^er  de  Co- 
verley  in  the  country,  vi.  106;  goes  a  hunting, 
116;  attends  Sir  Roger  to  the  assizes,  122;  ad- 
venture with  a  crew  of  gipsies,  130 ;  accompanies 
Sir  Roger  to  Westminster  Abbey,  ix.  3^;  to 
Spring  Grardens,  383 ;  account  of  his  journey  to 
London,  v\.  132  •,  character  of  him  at  Aldgate,  vii. 
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218 ;  several  opinions  of  him  in  the  country^  vi. 
131 ;  taken  for  a  parish  sexton,  viii.  289;  dif- 
ferent sense  of  his  readers,  and  his  proposals  in 
consequence,  xi.  488. 542 ;  critiques  upon  him,  xii. 
568;  his  sacrifices  to  humaility,  and  behaviour 
under  reproach,  ix.  355 ;  benefits  accruing  to  the 

fublic  from  his  speculations,  367^  x.  423. 449,  xii. 
53 ;  his  papers  in  demand  about  Chiiitmas,  ix. 
367;  reasons  for  not  answering  his  opponents, 
355;  zeal  for  the  Hanover  succession,  384;  ad- 
vertisements procured  for  him,  x.  462  ;  weighed 
in  the  golden  scales,  463 ;  his  writings  a  kind  of 
newsletter,  xi.  468 ;  visits  Mr.  Motteaux'  ware- 
houses, xii.  552;  takes  leave  of  the  town,  555  ; 
breaks  a  fifty  years'  silence,  556 ;  sleeps  as  well  as 
wakes  for  the  public,  599  ;  why  he  published  an 
eighth  volume,  632;  account  of  him  and  his 
woirks  to  be  written  300  years  hence,  vi.  101 

Speculative  part  of  mankind  compared  with  the 
active.  Guar.  xv.  130 

Speech,  essay  on.  Guar.  xv.  172;  remarks  on  the 
several  organs  thereof,  Sp.  viii.  231 ;  in  its  great- 
est perfection  in  an  accomplished  woman.  Tat.  ii. 
62;  reflections  on  the  abuse  of  it,  92,  iii.  137 

Speediman's,  Mrs.,  modest  advertisement,  Mir.  xxix. 
80 

Spendthrift,  folly  and  misery  of  a.  Ram.  xvi.  53 

Spenser's  talent  in  representing  shadowy  persons, 
Sp.  X.  419 ;  on  his  writings,  xi.  540 ;  his  advice 
to  calumniated  ladies,  390 ;  the  tenth  canto  of  his 
fourth  book  transposed.  Tat.  iv.  194 ;  some  imi- 
tations of  his  diction,  censured.  Ram.  xvii.  121 

Spies,  despised  by  great  men,  Sp.  x.  439 ;  the  use 
secretary  Walsingham  made  of  them.  Guar.  xiv. 
71 ;  not  to  be  trusted,  Sp.  x.  439 ;  mischievous  in 
private  families,  vii.  202 
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Spinamont^  speech  to  King  Riaramond  on  duels,  Sp. 

vi.  84 
Spinbrain,  Timothy,  sale  of  his  manuscripts,  Ad. 

xix.  6 
Spindle,   Tom,  how  cured  of  the  spleen.  Tat.  ii. 

47 

Spirit,  a  high  one,  a  great  enemy  to  candour,  Sp. 
ix.  383,  see  Public  Spirit ;  its  superior  excellence 
to  matter,  Wor.  xxii.  26 ;  female  reflections  on, 
Mir.  xxix.  102 ;  man  of,  ib. 

Spirits,  several  species  of  them  in  the  world,  Sp.  v. 
12,  X.  419 ;  the  appearance  of  them  not  fabuhms, 
vi.  110;  stories  of  them  attended  with  very  bad 
effects,  V.  12.    See  Apparitions. 

Spirit,  joyous,  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.  100 

Spite,  necessary  in  a  beauty,  Sp.  vii.  156 

Spleen,  itseflBcts,  Sn.xii.  a88.  Tat.  iii.  180;  a  com- 
mon excuse  for  duJness,  Sp.  v.  53 ;  anever-fiEuliDg 
remedy  for  it.  Tat.  ii.  47*  80 ;  the  Dutch  not  sub- 
ject to  it.  Guar.  xv.  131 ;  a  poem  on  that  subject, 
original,  Wor.  xxiv.  143 

Spondee,  George,  the  poet,  recovered  to  his  natural 
state  of  madness.  Guar.  xiii.  11 

Sports,  human,  not  such  as  can  gratify  pure  bene- 
volence. Ad.  XX.  68 ;  sporting  parson.  Con.  xxvi. 
105 

Spring,  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year,  Sp.  x- 
393,*  beauties  of,  x.  423,  Guar.  xv.  125;  me- 
ditation on.  Ram.  xvi.  5 ;  effects  of,  on  some 
minds,  Mir.  xxviii.  16;  sentiments  on.  Look, 
xxxvi.  56 

Spring-Garden,  beauties  of,  Sp.  ix.  383 

Squeezing  the  hand,  by  whom  first  made  use  of  in 
making  love,  Sp.  vi.  119 

Squibbs,  a  branch  of  gunners,  who  to  be  so  accounted. 
Tat.  ii.  88 
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Sqnires^  country,  described.  Tat.  ii.  96 ;  generally 
want  learning,  Sp.  xi.  529 ;  ignorant  of  nature. 
Guar.  XV.  169,  see  Esquire;  proposals  for  press- 
ing town  and  country  squires,  Con.  xxvi.  58 

Staff  of  Life,  his  poem  on  the  French  king.  Tat.  i. 
24 

Stage,  or  theatre,  the  use  of,  Sp.  x.  440,  Tat.  iiL 
182;  should  be  suppressed,  or  encouraged,  Sp. 
ix.  370 ;  an  instance  of  its  force  in  reforming 
the  world.  Guar.  xiii.  43;  English,  not  under 
due  regulation,  Sp.  x.  446 ;  morality  of,  ib. ; 
whether  it  might  not  be  made  more  conducive 
to  virtue  }  Con.  xxv.  47^  See  Playhouse,  Thea^ 
tre. 

Stage-coach,  improper  conduct  in,  Sp.  viii.  242; 
xi.  513;  journey  in  one  to  the  Land's  End,  vi. 
131 ;  stage-coachmen,  how  they  regulate  their 
stages,  xi.  474 ;  false  importance  of  travellers  in. 
Ad.  XX.  84 ;  vanity  of  those  who  travel  in.  Wot. 
xxii.  48 

Staincoat-hole  rendezvous  at  Cambridge,  Sp.  x. 
397 

Stamps,  fetal  to  weekly  historians,  Sp.  x.  446 

Standish,  Mrs.,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  12 

Stanhope,  General,  wounded.  Tat.  iv.  210.  212; 
a  query  concerning,  212 

Stanwix,  General,  his  behaviour  at  Badajos,  Tat.  i. 

17      ..    . 

Starch,  political,  its  use,  Sp.  viii.  305 
Staremberg,  General,  beats  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 

Anjou,  Tat.  ii.  74;  takes  Balaguier,  76 
Starers,  reproved,  Sp.  v.  20 ;  optic  glasses  for  them, 

viii.  250.     See  Anti- Starers. 
Stars,  contemplations  on  them,  Sp.  xii.  565 ;  fixed, 

their  immensity,  x.  420 
State,  future,   the  prospect  of,  Sp.  vii.  186.    See 

Future  State,  Eternity. 

x3 
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Statesman^  what  quality  most  essential  to  oiie>  Tat 
iv.  194 

State- weather  glass^  descriptioii  and  use  of>  Tat  it. 
214 

Stationer^  the  first  in  Britain^  Sp.  viii.  304;  Com- 
pany of^  fined  in  the  star-chamber^  xii.  579 

Statira,  account  of  her  distress^  Tat.  iii.  128 ;  pro- 
posed as  a  pattern  to  the  &ir  sex^  Sp.  ▼.  41 

Statius>  Strada's^  Guar.  xiv.  122 

Statuary  the  most  natural  representation,  Sp.  x. 
416 

Steele^  Mr.,  his  letters  against  the  Examiner,  (jnar. 
xiii.  53,  xiv.  63,  xv.  168  ;  letters  oonoeming 
Dunkirk,  128.  131.  168;  his  acknowledgment, 
Sp.  xii.  555,  Tat.  iv.  271 

Stentor,  a  singer  at  St.  Paul's,  reproved.  Tat.  ii.  54; 
injuries  done  by  his  bawlii^,  ib. ;  admonished  bj 
one  at  St.  Peter's,  61 

Stepney,  epitaphs  at^  Sp.  xi.  518 

Stiles,  see  Tom  a  Stiles. 

Stintj  Jack^  adventure  with  Will  Trap,  Sp.  x- 
448 

Stocking,  the  custom  of  throwing  it  at  weddings, 
Tat.  iii.  184 

Stoics  discarded  all  passions,  Sp.  x.  397  >  their  erro- 
neous system  concerning  evil.  Ram.  xvi.  32 

Stoicism,  the  pedantry  of  virtue,  Sp.  viii.  243 

Stomachers  for  beaux.  Guar.  xv.  171 

Stone-walls,  comment  on  them.  Tat.  i.  1 7 

Storm  at  sea,  Sp.  xi.  489 

Story-tellers,  bagpipes  in  conversation.  Tat.  iii.  153; 
ridiculously  punctual.  Guar.  xv.  138;  tedious, 
Tat.  iii.  132,  iv.  264;  a  project  for  suppressing 
them,  268 ;  their  employment  in  Mr.  Bickerstaff's 
Bedlam,  iii.  174 

Storv-telliag,  not  an  art,  but  a  knack.  Guar.  xiii. 
24 ;  rules  iot  \\,y  24^  42  ;  vices  of,  xiv.  66 
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Strada^  prolusions  of,  Guar.  xiv.  115.  119.  122 ;  his 
account  of  a  correspondence  at  a  distance^  Sp.  vi. 
141 
Strahan,  Mr.  William,  account  of,  Loun.  xxx.  29 
Stratonice,  beloved  by  her  son-in-law,  Sp.  vii.  229 
Strife,  spirit  of,  described,  Sp.  vii.  197 
Stripes  useful  to  perverse  wives,  Sp.  xi.  479 
Stroke,  bold,  what  meant  by,  Sp.  ix.  319 
Stuarts,  family  of,  for  what  remarkable,  Wor.  xxii. 

34 
Studies,  dangerous  and  difficult  to  follow  patterns 
in  them.  Guar.  xiii.  12 ;  imbecility  of  spirit  in- 
cident to  studious   persons.    Ram.  xviii.   157; 
necessary  to  intellectual  accomplishment.  Ad.  xx. 
185 
Student,  awkward  merriment  of.  Ram.  xviii.  179 
Style,  depraved  by  modem  writers.  Tat.  iv.  230 ;  of 
the  Scriptures  more  than  human,  233 ;  alteration 
of  the  style  of  the  year,  humorously  displayed. 
Ram.  xvii.  107 ;  inconveniences  of  the  alteration, 
Wor.  xxii.  10;  observations  on  various  sorts  of, 
in  writing,  Ob.  xxxiii.  81 
Subject,  the  value  of  the  poorest  to  the  prince,  Sp. 

vii.  200 
Sublime  in  writing,  Sp.  xii.  592 ;  Longinus'  best 
rule  for  it.  Guar.  xv.  152 ;  Boileau's  notes  on 
Longinus,  xiv.  117 ;  instanced  in  a  simile  in  The 
Campaign,  Tat.  ii.  43 ;  examples  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  Sp.  xii.  633 
Suckling,  Billy,  character  of  the  delicate.  Con.  xxvi. 

Ill 
Sudden,  Thomas,  memorial  from  the  country  infir- 
mary, Sp.  X.  429 
Suicide,  a  proposal  for  erecting  a  receptacle  for,  Wor. 
xxiv.  193;  essay  on.  Con.  xxv.  50;  Look.xxxvii. 
86 

x3 
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Sukey,  Her  adventure  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverky, 

Sp.  X.  410 
Sullen  husbands  complained  of^  Guar.  xv.  132 
Summer^  why  pleasantest  in  England^  Sp.  x.  393 ; 
house,  described.  Tat.  iii.  179,  iv.  189  ;  the  plan 
of  a  summer-house  defended,  203 ;  how  to  make 
the  summer  endurable  in  the  country,  Wor.  xxii 
36 

Sun,  the  first  eye  of  consequence,  Sp.  viii.  250 ;  glo- 
ries of  the  rising  and  setting,  v.  41 

Sunday  in  the  country  described,  Sp.  vi.  112  ;  dif- 
ferent methods  of  employing  it.  Ram.  xvi.  30; 
the  true  method  recommended,  ib.  ;  use  and  abuse 
of  it,  Wor.  xxii.  21 ;  the  most  convenient  day 
for  cards,  xxiv.  179 ;  amusements  of.  Con.  xxr. 
26 ;  cit's  diary  on  that  day,  ib. ;  visit  to  a  dtixen 
at  his  country-house  on  Sunday,  33 ;  no  day  of 
rest,  xxvii  109 

Superiority,  to  be  founded  only  on  merit,  Sp.  vii. 
202  ;  reduced  to  the  notion  of  quality,  219 

Superiors,  respect  to  them  founded  on  instinct,  Sp. 
v.  6 

Superstition,  an  error  arising  from  mistaken  devo- 
tion,  Sp.  vii.  201 ;  folly  of,  v.  7 ;  destruction  to 
religion,  vii.  213,  see  Enthusiasm  ;  a  disposition 
irrational.  Ram.  xvi.  44 ;  mischiefs  of.  Ad.  xx. 
77 — 79  ;  in  love  affairs.  Con.  xxv.  56  ;  observed 
in  the  country,  59  ;  history  of,  61  ;  remarks  on, 
Mir.  xxix.  87 

Supper,  encroachments  on.  Tat.  iv.  263 

Supple,  the,  a  compound  in  all  parties.  Tat.  iv.  214 

Surgeon,  Italian,  advertisement  of  an,  Sp.  v.  23 

Surprise,  a  property  essential  to  wit,  Sp.  v.  62 ;  the 
life  of  stories,  xi.  538 

Susannah,  or  innocence  betrayed,  an  exhibition,  Sp. 
v.  14 
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Suspicion^  often  the  concomitant  of  guilty  Ram.  vi. 
79 ;  an  enemy  to  virtue  and  happiness^  ib. ;  in- 
cident to  old  age^  ib. 

Suspirius^  the  screech-owl^  his  character^  Ram.  xvi. 
69 

Swagger's^  Tom,  letter  to  old  Testy,  Guar.  xv.  145 ; 
aflronted,  171 

Swallow,  Lady,  a  member  of  the  widow's  club,  Sp. 
xii.  561 

Swearers,  how  reformed,  Sp.  ix.  371,  Tat*  i.  13 ;  a 
species  of  Mohocks,  Sp.  ix.  332 

Swearing,  a  folly  without  temptation.  Tat.  iii.  137 ; 
a  kind  of  habitual  perjury,  Sp.  x.  448 ;  means  to 
banish  it,  xi.  531 ;  what  a  greater  reproach  to  the 
nation,  viii.  233 ;  essay  on.  Con.  xxvi.  108 ;  poli- 
tical advantage  of.  Look,  xxxvii.  79 

Sweden,  king  of,  passes  the  Nieper,  Tat.  i.  24; 
success  against  the  Muscovites,  25. 28 ;  defeated, 
ii.  49.  55.  58 

Swift,  Dean,  a  visit  with,  to  Bedlam,  Ad.  xxi.  109 ; 
the  greatest  master  of  irony,  Wor.  xxiii.  81 ;  ex- 
tract from  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Con.  xxvi.  75 ;  His- 
tory of  Queen  Anne,  Id.  xxvii.  65 ;  how  recon- 
ciled to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  Mir.  xxviii. 
21 

Swingers,  a  set  of  familiar  romps,  Sp.  xi.  492 

Switzerland,  prospect  of.  Tat.  li.  93 

Swords,  immoderate  length  of.  Guar.  xv.  143.  145 

Sybils,  history  of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  121 

Sycophants,  character  of.  Ram.  xvii.  104 

Sydney,  see  Sidney. 

Sylvia,  perplexed,  between  merit  and  riches  in  a 
husband,  Sp.  vii.  149 

Syllogisms,  by  whom  invented,  Sp.  viii.  239 

Symmetry  of  objects,  how  it  strikes,  Sp.  x.  411 ; 
love  of,  natural,  xii.  632 

Sympathy  of  souls.  Guar.  xv.  150.    See  Souls. 
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Symposion  of  Plato^  its  exoellencej  Wor.  sixiiL  90 } 
a  modem  one^  91 

Syncopists,  modem,  Sp.  xii.  567 

Syncopius,  the  passionate  character  of,  Sp.  x.  438 

Syracuse,  prince  of,  treatment  of  his  wife  in  his  jea- 
lousy, Sp.  xii.  579 

Syrus,  Publius,  witty  sayings  of,  Ob.  xxxiii.  52 


Tabac  de  mille  fleurs,  Sp.  viii.  283 

Table,  who  keeps  the  best.  Tat.  iii.  148;  of  avarice 
and  luxury,  Sp.  v.  55  ;  of  respect  and  intimacr, 
Tat.  iv.  215 ;  for  erecting  of  verses,  Sp.  vii.  220; 
pride  in  keeping.  Con.  xxvi.  137 ;  proud  distmo 
tions  at,  Mir.  xxviii.  26 

Taciturnity,  the  dignity  of  it  in  old  times,  Wor. 
xxii.  54 

Tale-bearers  censured,  Sp.  x.  439 ;  the  use  of  them 
in  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  Bedlam,  Tat.  iii.  175 ;  hired 
in  Ireland,  Guar.  xiii.  42 

Talents,  only  valuable  as  applied,  Sp.  vii.  172;  high 
and  brilliant  not  conducive  to  success  in  the  de- 
partments of  business  or  ambition,  Loun.  xxx.  39 ; 
misconceptions  as  to  the  bias  of.  Look.  xxxv.  17 

Taliacotius,  account  of  his  cures.  Tat.  iv.  260 

Talkativeness,  a  sign  of  folly  and  ill-breeding.  Tat. 
iv.  244 ;  checked  by  a  fable,  Ob.  xxxii.  33 

Tall-Club,  Guar.  xiv.  108 

Tantalus,  his  punishment  an  image  of  hungry  ser- 
vility. Ram.  xviii.  163 

Tartars,  a  wild  conceit  of  theirs,  Sp.  vi.  126 

Task,  The,  a  rhapsody,  Ob.  xxxiii.  57 

Taste  should  not  conform  to  art,  Sp.  v.  29  ;  corrupt, 
to  what  attributed,  vi.  140,  vii.  208 ;  of  an  age 
known  by  plays,  Tat.  i.  42 ;  in  writing  how  ac- 
quired, Sp.  X.  409 ;  general  taste  of  the  English* 
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ib. ;  instance  of  tlie  perfection  of  taste  as  a  sense^ 
ib. ;  attempt  to  banish  it^  ib. ;  best  pleased  with 
things  which  at  first  disgust^  447 ;  a  word  used 
without  ideas^  Wor.  xxii.  12 ;  common  accepta- 
tion of  it^  30 ;  mistakes  of  modem  writers  on  it> 
xxiii.  67 ;  essay  on^  Ckm.  xxvi.  120 ;  its  influence 
on  happiness^  Mir.  xxviii.  47 ;  natural  and  ac- 
quired^ Ob.  xxxiii.  68 ;  principles  o£,  canvassed^ 
Look,  xxxvii.  74.  77 

Tatler^  vindicated  from  scandal^  Guar.  xiii.  53. 
See  Bickerstaff^  Steele. 

Tavern-tyrants^  meritorious  to  expel  them^  Sp.  xi. 
508 ;  diflerent  eating  in  different  taverns^  Con. 
XXV.  19 

Tax  paid  by  eminent  persons^  Sp.  vi.  101 ;  on  vices 
and  follies^  Con.  xxvi.  110;  on  gods^  113 

Tailor,  often  contributes  to  the  success  of  a  tragedy, 
Sp.  V.  42 ;  poem  on  nine  tailors  making  a  man, 
I^k.  xxxvii.  87 

Taylor,  Dr.,  his  advertisement,  Wor.  xxiii.  115 

Tea,  not  used  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Tat.  iii.  148 

Tea-chest,  description  of  a  new-fashioned  one,  Wor. 
xxii.  64 

Tears,  not  always  true  expressions  of  sorrow,  Sp.  vi. 
95  ;  of  old  May  Day,  Wor.  xxiu.  82 

Telemachus,  his  discoveries  in  the  regions  of  the 
dead.  Tat.  iii.  156 

Temper,  serious,  the  advantages  of  it,  Sp.  xii.  598 ; 
command  of  it  the  greatest  human  perfection. 
Tat.  iii.  176;  principally  to  be  consulted  in  the 
choice  of  company,  Sp.  x.  424;  unforgiving,  when 
most  unnatural,  vii.  181,  see  Equanimity  $  good, 
by  whatmeaus  vitiated.  Ram.  vi.  74;  of  more  ad- 
vantage than  genius  or  abilities,  Loun.  xxxi.  66 

Temperance,  what  kind  of  it  best,  Sp.  vii.  195 ;  pre- 
servative of  health,  ib.,  Tat.  iv.  240 
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Tempestj  Shakspeare's^  observatioiisoii^Ad.zsi.93. 

97 

Templar,  one  of  the  Spectator's  Club,  Sp.  v.  2 

Templars,  generosity  of  the  king  of,  Sp.  viiL  248 

Temple  education,  instances  of,  Sp.  v.  2,  Guar.  xr. 
151 ;  characters  at  the  coffee-house.  Con.  xxr.  1 

Temple,  Sir  William,  account  of  £nglish  humour, 
Guar.  xv.  144 ;  remarks  on  the  gardens  of  Aid- 
nous,  173;  his  rule  for  drinking,  Sp.  vii.  195; 
character  of  the  Dutch,  Guar.  xv.  131 

Temples,  of  Avarice,  Tat- iii.  123;  Honour,  ib..  Hy- 
men, 120 ;  Love,  by  Spenser,  iv.  194 ;  Lust,  in. 
120;  Vanity,  123;  Virtue,  ib. 

Temptations  to  vice,  motives  to  resist,  and  difficulty, 
Ram.  xvii.  70 

Ten,  called  by  Platonic  writers,  the  complete  mm- 
ber,  Sp.  vii.  221 

Tender  hearts,  an  entertainment  for,  Sp.  xii.  627 

Tenderness  inspired  by  the  Muses,  Tat.  ii.  98;  no 
true  greatness  of  mind  without  it,  ib. 

Tenure,  which  the  most  slippery  in  England,  Sp. 
xii.  623 

Teraminta,  a  wagtail.  Guar.  xv.  125 ;  angry  about 
the  tucker,  xiv.  109 ;  the  unhappy,  her  story, 
Tat.  ii.  45 

Terence,  remarks  on  one  of  his  comedies,  Sp.  xJ- 
502 ;  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.  133 

Terrae  Filius,  at  Oxford,  reflections  on.  Guar.  xiv. 
72 ;  his  place  supplied  by  Punch,  Tat.  ii.  45 

Terrible  Club,  Guar.  xv.  143 

Terror,  why  that  passion  pleases,  Sp.  x.  418 ;  An- 
drew, the  Mohock,  cured.  Guar.  xiii.  1 1 

Terset,  Harry  and  his  Lady,  indolent,  Sp.  vi.  100 

Testament,  see  Old  Testament. 

Tetrica,  an  example  of  habitual  peevishness.  Ram. 
xvii.  74 
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Thales^  on  truth  and  fiedsehood^  Sp.  xii.  594;  history 

of,  Ob.  xxxiv.  125 
Thames,  river,  described,  Sp.  x.  454 
Thamyris,  the  Greek  poet,  Ob.  xxxiv.  121 
That,  remonstrance  or  the  word,  Sp.  vi.  80 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  Guar.  xv.  165 
Theatres,  useful.  Tat.  i.  7>  ii*  99,  Guar.  xiii.  43 ; 
make  a  polite  and  moral  gentry.  Tat.  i.  8;  of  mak- 
ing love  in  them,  Sp.  xii.  602 ;  English,  censured, 
V.  42.  44.  51,  Tat.  iii.  134;  lewd,  and  corrupt, 
Sp.  X.  446,  see  Stage,  Actors,  Playhouse ;  their 
connexion  with  the  bagnios,  Wor.  xxii.  9 ;  of  the 
Athenians,  xxiii.  117 ;  juggle  of,  with  respect  to 
speaking,  acting,  and  dress.  Con.  xxv.  34;  new 
actors  on.  Id.  xxvii.  25 ;  indecorum  at,  censured, 
Mir.  xxviii.  9 ;  a  visit  to,  Loun.  xxx.  6;  on  the 
applause  of  the  audience  at,  xxxi.  80 
Themista,  a  confidante,  Sp.  vi.  1 18 
Themistocles,  to  whom  he  chose  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter, Sp.  ix.  31 1 ;  his  preference  of  forgetfiilness. 
Id.  xxvii.  44.  72 
Theocritus'  Idyls  compared  with  Virgil's  Eclogues, 

Guar.  xiii.  28 
Theodore,  king  of  Corsica,  his  character  and  history, 

Wor.  xxii.  8 ;  subscription  and  play  for,  ib. 
Theodosius  and  Constantia,  adventures  of,  Sp.  vii. 
164 ;  the  Emperor,  married  to  Athenais,   Guar. 
XV.  155 
Theognis,  saying  of,  Sp.  x.  464 
Theon,  Pindar's  saying  of  him,  Sp.  x.  467 
Theophrastus,  character  of.  Ad.  xxi.   133;  Mir. 

xxviii.  31 
Theory  of  the  earth,  an  extract  from  that  treatise, 

Sp.  vi.  146 
Thermometer,  female,  account  of.  Con.  xxvi.  85 ;  of 
merit,  Ob.  xxxiii.  97 
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Thespis^  pretensions  of,  to  be  considered  as  the  Catber 

of  tragedy,  Ob.  xxxiv.  126 
Thimbleton,  Ralph,  his  sore  calamity^  Sp.  x.  432 
Thinking  aloud,  what,  Sp.  vii.  211 ;  man  does  not 

always  thinks  Id.  xxvii.  24 
Thirst,  improperly  represented,  Sp.  v.  22 
Thorold,  Sir  George,  declared  alderman.  Tat.  i.  11 
Thoughts,  of  great  importance  to  sift  them,  Sp.  x. 

399  ;  to  be  brought  under  regulation.  Ram.  xvi.  8 
Thraso,  his  reflections  on  the  influence  of  fear  and 

fortitude.  Ram.  xvii.  126 
Thrash,  Will^  and  his  wife,  an  insipid  couple^  Sp. 

xi.  522 
Thrasybulus,  an  instance  of  delusion  by  flattery. 

Ram.  xviii.  162 
Thrift,  Grenerosity,  his  letter  on  French  trade.  Guar. ' 

XV.  170 
Throne  of  God  described,  Sp.  xii.  580.  600 ;  notioa 

of  it  prevails  in  all  nations,  580 
Thunder  of  great  use  on  the  stage,  Sp.  v.  44 ;  manu- 
facture of,  Wor.  xxiii.  83 
Thunderer  to  the  theatre  desires  redress,  Sp.  v.  36 
Tiberius,  life  and  actions  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  13 
Tickell,  Mr.,  his  verses  to  the  Spectator,  Sp.  xi.  532 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,  his  idea  of  heaven  and  hell, 
Sp.  X.  447,  xii.  600;  on  known  sin.  Guar.  xiii. 
21 ;  on  Providence,  Sp.  viii.  293 ;  on  swearing, 
Wor.  xxiii.  92 ;  letter  from.  Look.  xxxv.  32 
Timanthes,  paintings  of,  Ob.  xxxiii.  99 
Time,  how  to  be  computed,  Sp.  ix.  316;  not  to  be 
squandered.    Guar.  xv.  158;    generally  abused^ 
Sp.  vi.  93  ;  directions  how  to  spend  it,  ib. ;  the  ef- 
fect of  it  on  paintings,  83 ;  the  negligent  waste  of 
it  censured.  Ram.  xvii.  108 ;  ought  to  be  spent 
with  frugality,  ib.  and  111 ;  employed  to  the  ducf 
end  of  OUT  eidsXeiv^cfc,^  \  i^bbery  of,  Id.  xxvii.  14; 
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on  the  flight  of,  43;  sentiment  and  moral  of,  Loun. 

XXX.  48 ;  neglect  of,  51 ;  sweeping  effects  of.  Look. 

xxxvii.  i^o 
Times,  see  Ancient  and  Modern,  Age ;  advantages 

of  a  talent  for  discovering  tim^s  and  seasons,  Ob. 

xxxiii.  55 
Timogenes,  a  man  of  false  honour.  Guar,  xviii.  161 
Timoleon,  on  honour  and  title.  Tat.  iii.  171 ;  the 

Corinthian,  his  piety  and  remarkable  preservation. 

Guar.  xiv.  117 
Timon  of  Athens,  remarks  on,  Loun.  xxxi.  91 
Tintinabia,  city  of.  Look.  xxxv.  16 
Tintoret,  Tom,  the  vintner,  instances  of  his  art  in 

colouring  liquors.  Tat.  iii.  131 
Tiptoe,  Tom,  a  gallant  member  of  the  Short  Club, 

Guar.  xiv.  92 ;  his  assignation,  ib. ;  a  stage-coach 

to  his  dancing-school  advertised.  Tat.  iii.  180 
Tiresias,  advice  of,  to  Ulysses,  Tat.  iii.  152 
Tirewomen,  their  ignorance.  Tat.  iv.  212 
Titian,  his  sunshine  inimitable,  Sp.  viii.  292 
Title- page,  Anthony,  the  stationer,  his  petition,  Sp. 

viii.  304 
Titles,  t)ie  significancy  and  abuse  of,  Sp.  xi.  480 ; 

Tat.  iij.  171 ;  embarrass  discourse,  Sp.  xi.  480 ; 

the  impertinent  use  of.  Tat.  iv.  204 ;  a  death-bed 

shows  their  emptiness,  Sp.  vii.  219 
Title,  Sir  Timothy,  a  profound  critic,  quarrels  with 

his  mistress.  Tat.  iii.  165 
Toad-eaters,  description  of,  Loun.  xxx.  15 
Toasts,  a  new  religious  order  in  £ngland.  Tat.  iii.  129 ; 

origin  of  that  institution,  i.  24 ;  by  whom  the  name 

found  out,  31 
To-day,  letter  from.  Ad.  xix.  11;  form  of  a  conveyance 
:    to  be  signed  by,  Ob.  xxxiii.  96 
.Toilette,  canons  for,  Wor.  xxiii.  78;  male.  Con.  xxv. 

65 
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Tom  the  tyant,  first  minister  of  the  coffee-house,  8p» 
V.49 

Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  reflections  on,  Sp.  v. 
26 

To-morrow,  letter  from,  Loun.  xxxi.  80. 

Tom-tits,  to  personate  singing  birds  in  the  opera,  Sp. 
V.  6 

Ton,  hardships  to  be  endured  by  a  disciple  of  the, 
Loun.  xxxi.  56 

Toper,  Jack,  a  Temple  rake,  his  character  of  a  ser- 
vant, Sp.  xi.  493  ;  character  of  a  toper,  xii.  569 

Topknot,  Dr.,  a  divine,  why  so  called,  Gruar.  xiv. 
116 

Torcy,  Mons.,  the  French  plenipotentiary.  Tat  i. 
9.  13.  19.  21.  23;  letter  to  him  from  Madame 
.  Maintenon,  1 9 ;  his  sense  of  the  greatnessof  France, 
16 

Tories,  a  new  religious  order  in  England,  Tat.  iii. 
129 

Torre,  in  Devonshire,  manner  of  punishing  unchaste 
.widows  there,  Sp.  xii.  614 

Torture,  why  the  description  of  it  pleases,  and  not 
the  prospect,  Sp.  x.  418;  a  convincing  way  of  ar- 
guing, viii.  239 

Tory,  English,  his  letters  on  the  demolition  of  Dun- 
kirk, Guar.  XV.  128.  131 

Tour  through  the  islands  by  a  London  &mily,  Mir. 
XX viii.  41 

Tournay  invested.  Tat.  i.  35 ;  bravery  of  the  be- 
siegers there,  ii.  59 ;  surrendered,  44.  62 

Town,  observations  on.  Tat.  ii.  83;  ladies,  reproved, 
iv.  210 ;  orators,  described,  244 ;  poets,  fiill  of 
rules,  ib. ;  knowledge  of  the,  Ram.xviii.  195 ;  right 
of,  to  suppress  dramatic  performances.  Ad.  xix. 
26 ;  survey  of.  Con.  xxv.  1 ;  pleasures  of,  Look, 
xxxvi.  53 
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Town,  Mr.  author  of  the  Connoisseur,  life  of.  Con. 
XXV.  6 

Townly,  Francis,  his  congratulatory  letter,  Sp.  xii. 

.560 

Townsend,  Lord,  the  English  plenipotentiary.  Tat. 
i.  18 

Toys,  by  whom  brought  into  ^hion,  Tat.  iii.  142 

Tquassaw  and  Knonmquaiha,  an  Hottentot  story. 
Con.  XXV.  21 

Trade,  benefit  of,  to  Great  Britain,  Sp.  vi.  69 ;  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  land.  Guar.  xiii.  6;  the  most  like- 
ly means  of  making  a  man's  fortune,  Sp.  viii.  283 ; 
country  gentlemen  should  know  its  value.  Guar, 
xiii.  6 ;  trading  and  landed  interest  ever  jarring, 
Sp.  vii.  1 74 ;  its  interest  the  same  with  that  of 
land.  Guar.  xiv.  76 ;  with  France,  prejudicial  to 
England,  xv.  170;  danger  of  false  noticHis  of  trade, 
Sp.  X.  443 ;  trades  of  London,  Ad.  xx.  67;  the  ge- 
ireral  excuse  for  roguery,  Wor.  xxiv.  184 

Traders,  general,  pleasanter  companions  l^an  general 
scholars,  Sp.  v.  2 

Tradesmen,  when  they  deserve  the  title  of  gentlemen. 
Tat.  iv.  207;  their  villas.  Con.  xxv.  33,  xxvi.  79 

Tradition  concerning  Moses,  Sp.  yiii.  237 

Tragedy,  essays  on,  Sp.  v.  39,  40. 42.  44 ;  materials 
for  making  one.  Tat.  i.  22 ;  writers  of,  wherein 
defective.  Guar.  xiv.  110;  passion  of,  how  to  be 
expressed.  Tat.  ii.  47 ;  criticism  on  the  composi- 
tion of.  Ram.  xvii.  125 ;  moral  effects  of,  Loun. 
XXX.  27,  28 

Tragi-comedy,  a  monstrous  invention  of  the  English 
theatre,  Sp.  v.  40 ;  nature  and  design  of  it.  Ram. 
xviii.  156;  Shakspeare's  excellence  in,  ib. 

Tranquiila,  her  courtships  and  marriage.  Ram.  xvii. 
119,  xviii.  167 

Tranquillity,  the  way  to  obtain  it,  Sp.  vii.  196;  hap- 
piness of,  X.  425 
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Transitions  illustrated^  Tat.  ii.  67 

Translation^  Lord  Roscommon's  rules  for  it^  Guar. 
XV.  164 ;  the  best  means  of  refining  and  polishing 
a  language^  ib. ;  into  the  English  language^  excel- 
lent, Wor.  xxiii.  137;  history  of.  Id.  xxvii.  68, 69i 
Look,  xxxvi.  60,  61 

Transmigration  of  souls,  believed  by  the  ancients,  Sp. 
vii.  21 1,  X.  408;  verses  on,  from  Lncan,  Guar.  xiii. 
18 ;  asserted  by  Will  Honeycomb,  Sp.  ix.  343 

Trap,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stint,  Sp.  x.  448 

Travel,  the  use  of,  and  when  to  be  undertaken,  Sp. 
ix.  364;  useless  to  many.  Tat.  ii.  93 ;  will  not  make 
a  fool  a  wise  man,  ib. ;  necessary  to  a  coquette,  Sp. 
V.  45 ;  behaviour  of  a  travelled  lady  at  the  play- 
house, ib.;  on  travellers,  vi.  93,  xi.  474 ;  defects 
in  the  accounts  of  travels.  Ad.  xix.  4 ;  passion  for 
it,  how  to  be  cured,  Wor.  xxii.  22;  travellers  fond 
of  the  marvellous.  Id.  xxvii.  49, 50 ;  Sam  SofU/i 
mode  of  travelling,  93 ;  narratives  of  travellers, 
97 ;  essay  on,  Mir.  xxviii.  57 ;  descriptions  of  tra- 
vellers from  an  old  writer,  Ob.  xxxii.  39 ;  essay  on, 
Look,  xxxvii.  70;  observations  on  the  effects  of,  73 

Treaty  of  peace  broken  off.  Tat.  i.  23 

Trees,  more  beautiful  in  their  luxuriancy  than  when 
cut  and  trimmed,  Sp.  x.  414,  veneration  paid  to 
them,  xii.  589 

Tremble,  Tom,  the  quaker,  his  letter  on  naked 
breasts.  Guar.  xiv.  116 

Trials.  See  Court  of  Honour. 

Trifling  persons,  who  so  accounted,  Sp.  x.  432 ;  ad- 
vantages of  trifling,  Mir.  xxix.  60  ;  character  of  a 
self-important  trifler,  93 

Trimming,  the  Spectator  accused  of  it,  Sp.  x.  445 

Trippet,  Sir  Taffety's  amours  at  Epsom  and  Tun- 
bndge.  Tat.  ii.  47 

Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  a  comedy,  Tat.  i.  19 

Tristram,  Sit,  \\v^  WuVLax,  character  of.  Tat.  ii.  57 
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Triumphs  abused  by  the  Romans  with  regard  to  cap- 
tives. Tat.  ii.  (53 

Trojans,  modem,  who,  and  why  so  called,  Sp.  viii. 
239.245 

Trophonius'  cave  described,  Sp.  xii.  598 ;  its  effects, 
598,  599 

Trott,  Nell,  the  waiter  on  the  Ugly  Club,  Sp.  v.  17 

Trubies,  character  of  that  family.  Tat.  ii.  63 

Truby,  Widow,  her  water  recommended,  Sp.  ix.  329 

Truelove,  Tom,  the  character  of  a  good  nusband. 
Guar.  xiv.  113 

Trueman,  Tom,  a  hero  in  domestic  life.  Tat.  iv.  213 

Truepenny,  Jack,  strangely  good-natured,  Sp.  vi. 
82 

Trumps,  Tom,  defence  of  gamesters  and  sharpers. 
Tat.  ii.  57 

Trumpet,  a  species  of  men  in  conversation.  Tat.  iii. 
153 ;  club  in  Sheer-lane,  132 

Trunk-maker,  a  great  man  in  the  upper  gallery  of 
the  playhouse,  Sp.  viii.  235 

Trust  on  God,  consequences  of,  Sp.  x.  441 ;  motives 
to,  ib. 

Trusty,  Sam,  his  visits  to  two  old  widows.  Tat.  iv. 
266 ;  Tom,  progress  from  a  foot-boy  to  a  noble- 
man's porter,  Sp.  vi.  96 

Truth,  excellence  of,  Sp.  xi.  507 ;  its  advantages, 
vi.  103 ;  always  consistent  with  itself,  ix.  352 ; 
its  good  effects,  ib. ;  an  enemy  to  false  wit,  vi.  63 ; 
its  high  original  and  vast  importance.  Ram.  xvii. 
96 ;  when  it  enters  easiest  into  the  mind^  xviii. 
165;  ^a  steady  regard  to  the  lustre  of,  a  certain 
direction  in  happiness,  180 ;  truth,  Msehood,  and 
fiction,  an  allegory,  xvii.  96;  account  of  a  hunter 
after,  Loun.  xxxi.  58 ;  vision  of  the  well  of.  Look, 
xxxvi.  55 

Trypherus,  character  of,  Ram.  xvii.  98 

Tr^hiodorus,  the  great  lipogrammatist,  1^.  v.  59 
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Tucker^  remarks  on  the  ladies  laying  it  aside>  Guar. 

xiv.  100.  109. 118.  121.  XV.  134.  140.  145 
Tuck,  Tom,  the  hero  of  the  Short  Club,  Guar.  xir. 

92 
Tuft-hunters,  who.  Con.  xxvi.  97 
Tugghe,  Sieur,  of  Dunkirk,  an  instance  of  his  im- 
prudence. Guar.  XV.  128 
Tulips,  variety  of  names  to.  Tat.  iv.  218 
Tully,  advantage  arising  from  his  praising  himself, 
Sp.  xii.  562 ;  fired  with  the  thoughts  of  immor- 
tality, 633;  his  opinion  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  588 ;  what  he  said  of  a  jest, 
616 ;  of  novelty,  ib. ;  what  he  required  in  an  ma- 
tor,  633,  see  Cicero ;  his  employment  in  retire- 
ment, Wor.  xxiii.  94 
Tumbling,  fit  only  to  entertain  those  who  have  no 

sense  but  sight,  Sp.  vi.  141 
Tunbridge  Wells,  adventures  and  diversions  at.  Tat 

ii.  47,  Sp.  xi.  492.  496 
Tupcrty,  Mrs.,  a  disturber  of  families,  Sp.  vii.  302 
Turenne,  Marshal,  on  the  importance  of  correcting 

our  mistakes.  Ram.  xvi.  32 
Turks,  their  humanity  to  animals.  Guar.  xiv.  61 
Turner,  sir  William,  maxim  of,  Sp.  xi.  509 
Turpicola,  history  of.  Ram.  xviii.  189 
Turtle  feast,  history  of  one,  Wor.  xxiii.  123 
Turvey,  Thomas,  his  advertisement,  Wor.  xxii.  43 
Tuscany,  duke  of,  anecdote  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  71 
Tutors,  ill  paid,  and  ill  used.  Guar.  xiv.  94 ;  hard- 
ships of,  Mir.  xxix.  88 
Tweezer-cases,  incomparable,  where  sold.  Tat.  iii. 

142 
Twist,  Mr.,  how  repulsed  by  the  widow  G.,  Wor. 

xxiii.  77 

Tyrants,  why  so  called,  Sp.  xi.  508,  Ob.  xxxiv.  120 
Tyranny,  commands  an  army  against  the  r^on  of 
Liberty,  Tat.  iii.  161 
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V. 

Vafer,  Will,  speech  concerning  sharpers.  Tat.  ii.  56 ; 

an  insiduous  flatterer.  Ram.  xviii.  162 
Vails,  see  Servants. 
Vagario,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  27 
Vagolus,  his  account  of  squire  Bluster,  Ram.  xviii. 

142 
Vainlove,  the  family  of,  described.  So.  x.  454 
Valdesso,  his  remark  upon  resigning  nis  commission. 

Ram.  xvi.  38 
Valentine,  a  soldier,  story  of.  Tat.  i.  5 
Valentinus,  Basilius,  and  Alexandrinus,  their  story, 

Sp.  X.  426 
Valerio  resolves  to  be  a  poet,  Sp.  x.  404 
Valetudinarians,  the  order  of.  Tat.  ii.  77 ;  i^i  chas- 
tity, Sp.  X.  395 ;  in  society,  vi.  100 ;  on  vi^hat 
conditions  to  be  admitted  into  company,  vi.  143 ; 
letter  from  one,  Loun.  xxx.  24 
Vandals,  their  refinement  in  manners,  Wor.  xxiiL 

113 
Vandyke,  his  letter  to  Lady  C.  P.,  World  Extraor- 
dinary, xxiv. 
Vanessa,  character  of,  Ob.  xxxii.  17;  visit  to,  33 
Vanity,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  ambitious  man, 
Sp.  viii.  255 ;  to  be  extinguished,  v.  16 ;  impor- 
tunate and  delusive,  xi.  514 ;   as  exquisite  m  a 
jnilk-maid  as  in  a  w(Hnan  of  quality  ix.  380 ;  the 
greatest  under  the  sun.  Tat.  i.  11 ;  of  msuikind  to 
make  themselves  known.  Guar.  xiii.  1  ;  the  para- 
dise of  fools,  a  vision,  Sp.  x.  460;  fatal  to  follow 
its  suggestions,  ib. ;  excessive,  instance  of.  Ram. 
xvii.  61;  its  tendency  to  idleness,  xviii.  154;  of 
authors,  xvi.  16 ;  lie  of  vanity.  Ad.  xx.  50 ;  va- 
nity of  making  appearances  above  our  circum- 
stances. Con.  XXV.  25 ;  of  skill  in  what  we  do  not 
know,  Loun.  xxx.  3. 
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Vapours  in  women,  whence  arising,  Sp.  vi.  1 15 
Variety,  the  nature  and  sweets  of  it,  Sp.  xii.  600, 
Guar.  XV.  138 ;  of  men's  actions  proceeds  from 
the  passions^  Sp.  x.  408 ;  necessary  to  happiness, 
Ham.  xvii.  80 ;  sources  of  literary.  Ad.  xxi.  95 

Varillas,  acceptable  for  his  cheerfulness  and  good- 
humour,  Sp.  vi.  100;  happy  in  the  possession  of 
modesty.  Tat.  ii.  52 

Varnish,  Tom,  his  adventure  with  a  merchant's  wife, 
Tat.  iii.  136;  promoted  to  be  a  Dean,  hock- 
XXXV.  4 

Vast,  and  vastly,  comprehensive  meaning  of,  Wor. 
xxiii.  101 

Vauxhall,  voyage  from  to  Whitehall,  in  a  dark  night, 
under  a  tilt,  Wor.  xxii.  39 ;  the  master's  house, 
xxiii.  69 ;  the  citizen,  wife,  and  daughters,  at, 
Con.  xxvi.  68 

Ubiquity  of  the  Godhead  considered,  Sp.  xii.  571- 
580.    See  God. 

Veal,  a  modern  diet.  Tat.  iii.  148 

Venice  Preserved,  founded  on  a  wrong  plot,  Sp.  v.  39 

Venoni,  Louisa,  history  of,  Mir.  xxix.  108,  109 

Venus,  her  appearance  in  the  first  iEneid,  Sp.  x. 
417 ;  an  attendant  on  the  spring,  425  ;  court  of, 
a  poem,  vi.  •  1 27 

Venustulus,  his  unmanly  and  timid  conduct.  Ram. 
xvii.  119.  J  20. 

Verecundulus,  the  infelicities  he  suffered  from  bash- 
fulness,  Kam.  xviii.  157 

Vernal  delight,  what,  Sp.  x.  393 ;  improved  into  a 
Christian  virtue,  ib. 

Versailles,  description  of,  Guar.  xiv.  101.  104 

VerseSj  on  the  art  of  writing.  Guar.  xv.  172 

Versification,  remarks  on  its  rules.  Ham.  xvii.  86. 
m  ;  IVIilton's,  ib. 

Verus,  the  character  of  an  impartial  chief  justice 
(Holt),  Tat.  i.  14 
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U^Y  Club,  account  of,  Sp.  v.  I7.  32.  48.  52.  vi.  78 

Ugliness,  speculations  on,  Sp.  v.  32 

Vice,  as  laborious  as  virtue,  Sp.  xii.  624 ;  taints  the 
blood.  Guar.  xv.  )37;  observations  concerning 
the  great  vices,  xiii.  19 ;  the  vices  of  the  ladies 
not  to  be  taxed,  26 ;  when  it  appears  most  fan- 
tastical, Sp.  vii.  151 ;  to  be  abhorred  in  a  ^end, 
viii.  243 ;  the  affectation  of  it  outlives  the  prac- 
tice, ix.  318 ;  how  to  be  represented  in  romances. 
Ram.  xvi.  4 ;  the  vicious  not  always  abandoned, 
xvii.  70 ;  how  far  vice  is  necessarily  productive  of 
misery.  Ad.  xix.  10 ;  imperceptible  deviation  to, 
20 ;  of  the  times,  what,  Wor.  xxiii.  75 ;  always 
the  same,  xxiv.  196 ;  fashionaUe,  prc^XMsed  to  be 
taxed.  Con.  xxvi.  110 

Vicissitudes  of  human  life  considered.  Tat.  iii.  170 

(Pickery's  incomparable  t^es.  Look.  xxxv.  5 

V^ictor,  a  genteel  politician,  Sp.  vii.  150 

(/'ictoria,  her  letter  on  the  pride  of  beauty.  Ram. 
xvii.  130 ;  mortifications  arising  from  the  loss  of 
it,  133 

VidsL,  his  remarks  on  Virgil's  versification.  Ram. 
xvii.  92 

Vigilance,  Christian,  admonitions  to  it.  Guar.  xiii.  18 

Vignolles,  Major,  death  of.  Tat.  i.  21 

Villa,  a  description  of  one,  Wor.  xidi.  15 ;  trades- 
man's. Con.  XXV.  33  ;  at  Bath,  Mir.  xxviii.  17 

Villacerfe,  Madame,  death  of,  Sp.  ix.  368 

Villaria,  the  beauteous  object  of  Orlando's  affec- 
tions. Tat.  ii.  50 

Villiers,  Chevalier  de,  his  passion  fcnr  his  mother, 
Wor.  xxii.  28 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  death  of,  Sp.  xii.  554 

Viner,  sir  Robert,  familiarity  with  king  Charles  the 
Second,  Sp.  x.  462 

Violins,  a  species  of  men  in  conversation.  Tat.  iiL 
153.  157 
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Virgil,  his  geniiis,  Sp.  x.  404;  compared  with 
Homer,  417,  Tat.  i.  6 ;  wherein  short  of  Homer, 
Sp.  viii.  273  ;  more  judicious  in  his  epithets.  Tat. 
i.  6 ;  when  best  pleased,  Sp.  x.  417  ;  examination 
of  his  fable,  ix.  351 ;  his  allegories,  vi.  90,  Tat. 
iii.  154 ;  his  eclogues  compared  with  Theocritus' 
Idyls,  Guar.  xiii.  28 ;  remarks  on  his  praise  of 
Augustus,  XV.  138 ;  his  writings  leave  the  mind 
composed,  Sp.  xi.  514,  Tat.  i.  8;  misfortunes 
drove  him  out  of  obscurity,  Sp.  xii.  610 ;  Strada's 
commended.  Guar.  xiv.  Il5.  122;  in  what  re- 
spects superior  in  pastoral  poetry.  Ram.  xvi.  37; 
on  his  versification,  ib. ;  the  plan  of  his  iEneid 
formed  upon  the  writings  of  Homer,  xvii.  121 ; 
exceptions  to  some  of  his  imitations  of  Homer, 
ib. ;  criticisms  on  the  pastorals  of.  Ad.  xxi.  92 ; 
^neid,  Ob.  xxxiii.  68 ;  specimen  of  a  translation 
of.  Look,  xxxvi.  60 

Virginal,  who  so  accounted  in  female  conversation. 
Tat.  iii.  157 

Virginity,  how  properly  to  be  dated.  Tat.  iv.  210 

Virgins,  the  wickedness  of  seducing,  Sp.  vii.  182. 
208,  Guar.  xv.  123 

Virtu,  its  signification,  Wor.  xxiii.  98;  different 
branches  of.  Con.  xxv.  2. 

Virtue  of  a  beautiful  nature,  Sp.  viii.  243,  Tat.  ii. 
97 ;  the  exercise  of  it  recommended,  Sp.  vi.  93 ; 
influence  of,  ib. ;  when  to  be  suspected,  viii.  266 ; 
the  way  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity,  304 ;  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  make  one  happy.  Guar.  xiii. 
51 ;  the  use  of  it  in  aflHiction,  Sp.  xi.  520;  to  be 
esteemed  in  a  foe,  viii.  243  ;  nearly  related  to  de- 
cency, vii.  104;  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine 
source  of  honour,  vii.  219 ;  its  interests  sup- 
planted by  custom.  Guar.  xiv.  57 ;  heroic,  where- 
in it  consists.  Tat.  iv.  202 ;  in  common  life,  Sp. 
viii.  240.  248,  Tat.  ii.  87,  iv.  213 ;  how  to  be  re- 
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presented  in  romances^  Ram.  xvi.  4;  the  constant 
pursuit  of  it,  the  highest  excellence,  xviii.  185 ; 
the  error  of  substituting  single  acts  for  habits, 
xvi.  28 ;  obstructed  by  confounding  the  praise 
with  the  practice  of  goodness,  ib. ;  difference  be- 
tween speculative  and  practical,  14 ;  united  with 
industry  supplies  the  genuine  sources  of  hope, 
xvii.  104 ;  often  defeated  by  pride  and  obstinacy, 
87 ;  how  for  necessarily  productive  of  happiness. 
Ad.  xix.  10;  Satan's  letter  in  behalf  of,  xx.  60; 
assisted  by  politeness,  87;  to  be  desired  more 
than  natural  or  adventitious  excellence,  xxi.  103 ; 
why  not  secure  of  immediate  happiness,  Wor.  xxii. 
10 ;  inseparable  from  learning,  20 ;  people  more 
likely  to  be  praised  into  it  than  railed  out  of  it, 
xxiii.  75 ;  allegorical  situation  of  its  temple  at 
Rome,  xxiv.  166 ;  the  absurdity  of  concealing  vir- 
tues to  avoid  being  laughed  at,  192 ;  private  and 
domestic,  Mir.  xxix.  63 ;  predominancy  and  pre- 
rogatives of.  Look,  xxxvi.  42 ;  trials  of,  47 

Virtues,  Christian,  recommended.  Guar.  xiii.  20, 
xiv.55;  misrepresented  by  freethinkers,  ib. ;  sup- 
posed, not  to  be  relied  on,  Sp.  x.  399 

Virtuosos,  ridiculous  studies  of.  Tat.  iv.  216.  236; 
a  virtuoso's  will,  216 ;  female  described,  Sp.  viii. 
242 ;  character  of  a  virtuoso.  Ram.  xvii.  82 ;  ad- 
vantages he  is  capable  of  communicating,  83 ;  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  curiosities  often  the  evidence 
of  a  low  genius,  ib. ;  plan  of  one  to  rob  a  church. 
Con.  XXV.  18 ;  in  flowers,  xxvi.  1 10 ;  whims  of. 
Id.  xxvii.  56 ;  shopkeeper  virtuoso,  Mir.  xxviii. 

Visions  of  calamities,  Sp.  xii*  558,  559 ;  credit,  v. 
3 ;  the  mountain  and  temple  of  fame.  Tat.  ii.  8]  ; 
hearts,  Sp.  xii.  563 ;  of  justice.  Tat.  ii.  100, 102»; 
Mjtzsl,  Sp.  vii.  159 ;  humaQ  misery,  ib. ;  and  xii. 
604;  the  mountain  of  the  muses,  xi.  514;   pain- 
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ters,  ancient  and  modem,  vi.  83 ;  golden  scales, 
X.  463 ;  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
X.  425 ;  temple  of  vanity,  460 ;  true  and  false  mt, 
vi.  63;  Xenophon^  Guar.  xiv.  Ill 

Vis ;  see  Visits. 

Visits  ridiculed.  Tat.  iii.  109 ;  £eishionable,  Sp-  v. 
24,  Tat.  iv.  208 ;  when  unseasonable,  ii.  89,  iii* 
160 ;  a  day-book  kept  of  them,  iii.  109 ;  visit  re- 
ceived in  bed,  Sp.  v.  45 ;  cards  how  to  be  written, 
Wor.  XX.  62;  vis,  visit,  and  visitation,  ib. 

Vivenne,  duke  of,  his  answer  to  Louis  XI  Vth,  Wor. 
xxiii.  70 

Ulysses,  adventures  of,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
xat.  iii.  152 ;  Cosmopolita,  letter  on  the  pineal 
gland.  Guar.  xiii.  35 ;  letter  on  freethinkers,  36 

Umbra's  letter  on  public  shame.  Guar.  xiv.  95 

Umbratilisy^the  imitator  of  Urbanus^  Tat.  iv.  244 

Umphraville,  Mr.,  character  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  6.  19 ; 
opinions  of,  28.  32.  34 ;  letter  from,  56 ;  peculi- 
arities, xxix.  61 ;  reflections,  68.  76 

Unbelievers's  Creed,  Con.  xxv.  9 

Underbill,  Cave,  a  comedian.  Tat.  i.  22 

Understanding,  good,  necessary  in  a  scholar.  Tat.  iv. 
197.  244;  wherein  more  perfect  than  the  ima- 
gination, Sp.  X.  420 ;  should  master  the  passions, 
438;  the  abuse  of,  a  great  evil,  v.  6;  under- 
standing not  necessary  to  gain  favour.  Ram.  xviii. 
188 

Uneasiness  of  mind  relieved  by  comparing  our  lot 
with  that  of  others.  Ham.  xviii.  186 

United  Provinces,  advantages  they  enjoy.  Guar.  xiii. 
52 

Universe,  contemplation  of,  pleasing,  Sp.  x.  420. 
See  Creation. 

Universities,  foundation  of,  and  uses.  Guar.  xiv.  62 ; 

errors  in  education,  94 ;  advantages  of.  Id.  xxvii. 
33 
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Unlearned>  the^  proposals  for  publishing  their  works> 

Sp.  X.  457 
Unnion  and  Valentine,  story  of.  Tat.  i.  5 
Unpoliteness,  not  always  tne  effect  of  pride.  Ram. 

xviii.  200 
Vocabulary  of  new  words,  use  of,  Wor.  xxiii.  102 
Vocation,  no  sin  to  cheat  in  one's,  Wor.  xxiv.  184 
Vocifer,   what  qualifications  made  him  pass  for  a 

fine  gentleman,  Sp.  vi.  75 
Voltaire's  meeting  %vith  Congreve,  Con.  xxvi.  114 ; 

remarks  on  Mir.  xxviii.  54 
Voluntaries  at  church,  a  commendable  custom,  Sp. 

xii.  630 

• 

Volumes,  advantage   of   publishing,   above  single 

pieces,  Sp.  vi.  124 
Voluptuary,  the  misery  of  a.  Guar.  xiii.  35 ;  solilo- 
quy of,  Ob.  xxxii.  35 
Von  Lowhen,  passage  from.  Look,  xxxvi.  56 
Vosterhusius,  Tiberius,  letter  from.  Look.  xxxv.  19 
Votaries,  censured  and  admonished,  Sp.  vi.  79.     See 

Devotees. 
Vowels,  wanted  in  the  English  language,  Sp.  vi.  135 
Voyages,  defects  in  the  account  of.  Ad.  xix.  4;  hard 

words  used.  Con.  xxv.  27 
Upholders,  company  of,  their  civility  to  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  Tat.  iii.  122 ;  petition  and  proposals,  ii.  99 ; 
permitted  to  bury  their  dead,  ib. ;  advertisement 
for  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Partridge,  ib. 
Upholster,  the  great  newsmonger.  Tat.  iii.  155  ;  his 
early  visit,  160;  much  esteemed  in  alley  coffee- 
houses, 178 ;  carried  to  Bedlam,  ib. ;  letters  of 
news  from  him,  160 ;  iv.  232 
Uranius,  his  great  composure  of  soul,  Sp.  vi.  143 
Urbanus,  his  modesty  and  condescension.  Tat.  iv. 

244 
Usefulness,  public,  should  be  the  object  of  our  dili- 
gent endeavours.  Ram.  xvii.  129 
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Usurpers,  tavern,  meritorious  to  dethrone  them,  Sp. 

xi.  508 
Usury,  temple  of,  a  vision.  Con.  xxvi.  117 
Vulcan's  dogs,  fable  of,  Sp.  xii.  579 
Vulgar,  who  to  be  accounted  so.  Tat.  ii.  69  ;  errors, 

list  of.  Con.  xxvi.  109 

W. 

W.  General,  anecdotes  of,  Loun.  xxxi.  81 
Waddle,  Lady,  of  the  widow's  club,  Sp.  xii.  561 
Wagering  disputants  exposed,  Sp.  vi.  145 
Wagers,  the  time  of  fixing,  Sp.  xi.  521 
Wags,  the  lowest  pretenders  to  wit.  Tat.  iii.  184. 
Wagtails,  their  way  of  courting.  Guar.  xv.  125 
Waiters,  cruel  treatment  of,  Mir.  xxviii.  26 
Waiting-maids,  a  petition  from  them.  Tat.  iii.  136 
Wakes,  country,  described  by  Dr.  Kennet,  Sp.  vii. 

161 
Walk,  few  men  know  how  to  take  a.  Ram.  xvi.  5 
Wall,  in  China,  celebrated,  Sp.  x.  415 
Waller's  opinion  of  Julius  Caesar,  Sp.  vii.  224 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  his  lions,  who.  Guar.  xiv. 
71 ;  letter  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth's  marri- 
age, xiii.  7 
Wanderer  in  reading.  Guar.  xiv.  60 
Want,  fear  and  shame  oi",  Sp.  vi.  114 ;  folly  of  cre- 
ating inartificial  wants.  Ad.  xxi.  119 
War,  religious,  discussed.  Tat.  iii.  155  ;  war  should 
be  conducted  by  rules  consistent  with  the  univer- 
sal interest  of  man.  Ram.  xvii.  79 ;  news  in  the 
warlike  style.  Con.  xxvi.  94 ;  causes  of.  Additional 
Idler,  xxvii ;  remarks  on.  Look,  xxxvi.  49 
Warrior,  a  modern  one,  poetically  described.  War. 

xxiv.  202 
War-horse  to  be  let.  Tat.  ii.  64.    See  Horse. 
Ward,  John,  of  Chester,  his  vanity.  Guar.  xiii.  1 
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Ward,  Dr.>  the  efficacy  of  his  drop  and  pill,  Wor. 
xxii.  24 

Wash,  for  a  lady's  face,  recommended,  Wor.  xxiv. 
146. 

Wasps  in  public,  who,  Sp.  viii.  300 

Watch,  invented  for  the  use  of  clubs.  Tat.  iv.  264 

Watchman,  who  had  a  goose  for  his  partner,  Sp.  ix. 
376 ;  complaint  of  the  watchmen,  Wor.  xxiii.  74 

Water,  circumspection.  Tat.  i.  2.  34 

Wax- work  in  Germany,  Tat.  iv.  257 

Wealth,  the  father  of  love,  Sp.  xi.  506 ;  a  distinc- 
tion only  in  traffic.  Tat.  iv.  203 ;  insolent  with  re- 
spect to  women.  Guar.  xiii.  45 ;  the  greatest  plea- 
sure it  can  procure,  Sp.  xii.  601  j  See  Riches ; 
wealthy  persons  ^x  characters  and  wit  to  circum- 
stances, Sp.  xi.  469,  Tat.  ii.  57 ;  why  the  object 
of  general  desire.  Ram.  xvii.  131  j  instances  of  the 
contempt  of  it,  xvi.  58 ;  wrong  notions  of  its  use- 
fulness, ib. ;  the  case  of  it  in  disappointments, 
xviii.  153;  impotence  of,  165 

Weather,  fine,  pleasure  of.  Guar.  xv.  125 ;  glass, 
state.  Tat.  iv.  214  ;  discourses  on.  Id.  xxvii.  11 ; 
physical  and  moral  effects  of.  Look.  xxxv.  12 

Weaver's  treatise  on  dancing  recommended,  Sp.  x. 
466 

Wedding-clothes,  the  vanity  of.  Guar.  xiv.  113 

Wedlock^  ridiculed  only  by  witlings,  Sp.  xi.  525  ; 

W picture  of.  Tat.  i.  7*     See  Marriage, 
eed,  Ephraim,  account  of  his  marriages  and  es- 
tates, Sp.  X.  450 
Weeping ;  see  Tears. 
Weights  to  show  the  value  of  every  thing,  Sp.  x. 

463 
Welch,  a  nation  of  gentlemen.  Tat.  i.  31 ;  harp,  an 
instrument  in  a  female  concert,  iii.  157  5  story  of 
a  Welch  collier,  Wor.  xxii.  50 ;  parson,  history 
of  one,  56 ;  uncle,  adventures  of,  ib. 
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Wells,  characters  of  the  company  at>  Id.  xxvii.  8S 
Wenching,  a  great  enormity,  Sp.  vii.  182.  203;  let- 
ters on,  182.  190 
Wenefrede,  St.,  a  doubtful  person.  Guar.  xiv.  90 
Wentworth,  Mr.,  feelings  and  behaviour  of,  Mir. 

xxviii.  27 
Westminster  Abbey,  observations  on,  Sp.  v.  26,  ix. 
329 ;  bridge,  an  adventure  under  it,  Wor.  xxii.  39 
West-Enbome,  a  custom  for  incontinent  widows  in 
that  manor,  Spw  xii.  614 ;  Lord  Coke's  remark  en, 
623 
West-India  phrases,  Wor.  xxiii.  102 
Whetters  reproved.  Tat.  iii.  138.  141 
Whichenovre  in  Stoffordshire,  the  bacon  flitch  there, 

Sp.  xii.  607 ;  register  of  the  bacon,  608 
Whigs,  a  religious  order  in  England,  Tat.  iii  129 
Whims,  England  £euiious  for  them,  Sp.  ix.  371  j  ft 

better  word  for  taste,  Wor.  xxii.  12 
Whimscy,  Lwd,  his  visits  to  a  country  gentleman, 

Wor.  xxii.  62 
Whining,  when  useful,  Sp.  xii.  630 
Whipping-post,  the  benefit  of  it,  Wor.  xxii.  45 
Whisperers,  censured.  Tat.  i.  38 ;  worse  than  bawl- 
ers,  Sp.  vii.  148  ;  a  set  of  them  frequenting  pub- 
lic places,  168;    political,  x.  457;    whispering 
place  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  439 ;    maid,  see 
Confidents  ;  character  of  a  whisperer.  Ram.  xviii. 
144 ;  complained  of.  Con.  xxv.  l4 
Whist,  behaviour  at,  censured,  Wor.  xxii.  7 ;  the 

essentials  of  it,  41 ;  school  for.  Con.  xxv.  60 
Whistling  match,  account  of,  Sp.  vii.  179 
Whiston,  Mr.,  his  letter  on  the  longitude.  Guar.  iv. 

107 
Whitaker,  admiral,  arrival  at  Barcelona,  Tat.  i.  5 
White,  MoU,  a  notorious  witch,  Sp.  vi.  117;  ac- 
coimt  of  her  death,  viii.  268  ;  Thomas,  his  letter 
on  t\ie  fldksopher's  stone.  Guar.  xv.  166 
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Whitelocke,  Lord  keeper,  his  contemptuous  notice 
of  Milton,  Loun.  xxx.  3 

White's,  gentlemen  at,  their  scheme  for  the  advance- 
men  of  learning,  Wor.  xxii.  20 ;  characters  at. 
Con.  XXV.  1  J;  betting  at,  15  ;  luxury  at,  19 ;  last- 
guinea  club,  50 

White  Friars,  an  order  of  monks  near  St.  James's, 
Wor.  xxii.  27 

Who  and  Which,  petition  of,  Sp.  vi.  78 

Whoredom,  economy  of.  Guar.  xiii.  17 »  one  re- 
claimed from  it,  ib. 

Wickedness,  the  general  spread  of.  Ram.  xviii.  175 

Widow,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  perverse,  her  arti- 
fices and  influence,  Sp.  vi.  113.  115.  118;  gay 
widovir's  impatience  at  the  growth  of  her  daughter, 
Ram.  xvi.  55 

Widowhood,  male,  considered,  Sp.  xi.  520 ;  Tat.  iii. 
114 

Widows,  the  great  game  of  fortune-hunters,  Sp.  ix. 
311.  xii.  614;  their  duty  in  old  times,  606 ;  their 
chief  glory,  614 ;  love  cases  concerning,  ib. ;  a 
custom  to  punish  the  unchaste,  614.  623;  club, 
account  of,  561 ;  president  of,  account  of  her  six 
husbands,  573 ;  sexagenary,  Wor.  xxiii.  120 

Wife,  wives ;  how  much  preferable  to  a  mistress,  Sp. 
vii.  199 ;  the  most  amiable  term  in  life,  and  de- 
rided only  by  fools,  Sp.  xi.  490.  525 ;  Tat.  i.  33; 
scheme  to  govern  one,  10 ;  Sir  Thomas  More's  di- 
rections for  the  choice  of.  Guar.  xv.  163;  infal- 
lible sign  of  wives  loving  their  husbands.  Tat.  if. 
104;  perverse,  how  to  be  managed,  Sp.  xi.  479; 
wife  of  Bath,  character  of,  dressed.  Guar.  xiv.  60; 
Solomon's  virtuous  wife,  the  same  with  the  mo- 
dem fine  lady,  Wor.  xxiii.  129 ;  how  her  relations 
may  ruin  her  husband.  Con.  xxvi.  80 ;  notable, 
91 ;  one  of  excessive  generosity  and  good-nature, 
98;  excessive  neatness,  103;  jealous  wife,  127; 
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musical^  128 ;  defended^  130;  complamt  against 

an  indolent^  Id.  xxvii.  15.  28 ;  nervous  wife^  Mir. 

xxviii.  21 ;  adventures  in  search  of^  xxix.  67 ;  edn- 

cation  defective  in  the  duties  of,  Loun.  xxx.  16 ; 

sufferings  of  a  husband  from  an  economical  wife> 

xxxi.  62 ;  sufferings  of  a  sentimental  wife,  74 ;  a 

wife  seduced  by  her  husband^  75.  See  Wives. 
Wig,  long,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar^  Sp.  x.  407; 

fantastical  variety  of,  ix.  319 
Wildair^  Tom^  how  reformed  by  his  father.  Tat.  ii. 

60 
Wildfire,  Mrs.,  a  member  of  the  Widow's  Club,  Sp. 

xii.  561 
Wildgoose,  Tim.  his  history^  Ad.  xxi.  98  ;  a  sjrmbol 

of  tibe  fisdr  sex,  Wor.  xxiii.  66 
Wilkins,  Bishop,  his  art  of  flying.  Guar.  xiv.  112 
Wilks,  the  comedian,  his  excellencies,  Sp.  ix.  370; 

Tat.  iii.  112 
William  III.  of  England,  compared  with  the  French 

King,  Sp.  xi.  516;  his  saying  of  the  latter  and 

Madame  Maintenon,  Guar.  xiii.  48 ;  eulogium  on. 

Tat.  ii.  90 
William,  Sir  R.  de  Coverley's  huntsman,  his  amour 

with  Betty,  Sp.  vi.  118 
Willow,  Kate,  Sir  R.  de  Coverlcy's  character  of,  Sp. 

vi.ll8 
WiU's  Coffeehouse,  Tat.  i.  1 
Will  Wimble,  his  character  and  opinions,  Sp.  vi. 

108,  109.  126. 131,  viii.  268 
Wilson,  Mrs.  her  storv,  Wor.  xxii.  4,  5 
Window-breakers  witt  half-pence.  Tat.  ii.  77 
Windows  in  the  breast.  Guar.  xiv.  106 
Wine,  to  whom  and  when  to  be  allowed.  Tat.  iv. 

252;  not  proper  for  every  one  that  can  swallow 

it,  Sp.  vi.  140 ;  present  of,  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 

Tat.  iii.   147.  181  ;  adulteration  of,  Sp.  ix.  362. 

Tat.  iii.  131,   see  Drinking,  Bumpers ;  brewers, 
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the  fraternity  of,  tried.  Tat.  iii.  131 ;  a  request 
to  them,  ib. 
Wings,  a  piece  of  false  wit,  Sp.  v.  58 
Winter,  the  season  of  seriousness,  terror,  retirement, 
and  study.  Ram.  xvii.  80;  the  horrors  of  it  in  the 
polar  countries,  xviii.   186 ;  stanzas  on.  Look. 
XXXV.  12 
Winter-gardens  described  and  recommended,  Sp.  xi. 

477 ;  Tat.  iii.  179 
Winter-piece,  by  Mr.  PhiHps,  Sp.  x.  393,  Tat.  i.  12 
Wirtemberg,  Duke  of,  his  dessert,  Wor.  xxii.  6 
Wisdom,  opposed  to  cunning,  Sp.  vii.  225,  Guar.  xv. 
152 ;  Solomon's  choice  of  it,  xiv.  Ill ;  vanity  and 
vexation  of  it,  Wor.  xxiv.  194 
Wisdom,  Walter,  character  of,  and  manner  of  court- 
ship. Tat.  ii.  98 
Wise,  proper  to  think  with  them,  and  talk  with  the 
vulgar.  Guar.  xiii.  24 ;  men,  difference  between 
them  and  fools,  Sp.  vii.  225 
Wise,  Mr.,  the  gardener,  an  heroic  poet,  Sp.  xi.  477 
Wiseacre,  Squire,  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  Guar.  xv.  147 
Wishes,  most  impertinent,  Sp.  vii.  153 ;  the  folly  of 
indulging  vain  wishes.  Ram.  xvii.  73,  Ad.  xx.  72 
Wit,  definitions  of,  Sp.  v.  61,  62;  Tat.  ii.  62 ;  Guar. 
XV.  141 ;  wherein  it  consists,  Sp.  x.  416;  wherein 
it  does  not  consist,  vi.  140;  the  offspring  of  fieuicy 
and  judgement,  xi.  514 ;  nothing  so  much  admired 
and  so  little  understood,  v.  58;  distinguished  from 
ill  nature,  vii.  169;  nothing  without  judgement^ 
X.  422 ;  difference  between  it  and  judgement,  v. 
62;  the  way  to  try  it,  ib.  and  viii.  270;  how 
eaidly  made,  vii.  179;  local.  Tat.  ii.  57  ;  adven- 
titious, iv.  251 ;  only  to  be  valued  as  applied, 
Sp.  V.  6 ;  turned  into  deformity  by  affectation, 
3o;  very  pernicious  when  not  tempered  with  vir- 
tue and  humanity,  23 ;  every  man  desirous  of  it, 
59 ;  judged  by  men's  purses.  Tat.  ii.  57 ;  may  pur- 
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chase  riches>  but  cannot  be  purchased  by  riches^ 
Sp.  XI.  522 ;  a  mixture  of  it  has  recommended 
madness^  vii.  ]51 ;  god  of,  described^  vi.  63 ;  false, 
histoiy  of,  V.  58 ;  why  false  wit  sometimes  pleases, 
X.  41 D ;  artifices  and  modes  of  false  wit,  vii.  220 ; 
mixed  wit,  v.  62 ;  men  of,  described,  vii.  151  j  le- 
gacies of  men  of  wit,  ib. ;  wits  opposed  to  critics. 
Tat.  i.  29 ;  ought  not  to  pretend  to  be  rich,  Sp. 
xi.  509 ;  bodily  wits.  Tat.  ii.  45 ;  minor  wits,  Sp. 
X.  404 ;  professed  wits,  silly  and  troublesome.  Tat. 
iv.  219 ;  original  of  wit,  Ilam.  xvi.  22 ;  wherein 
it  differs  from  learning,  ib. ;  union  of  the  two,  ib.; 
means  necessary  to  constitute  a  wit,  xvii.  101 ;. 
affected  wits,  the  meanness  of  their  character,  128, 
xviii.  141.  174.  city  wits.  Id.  xxvii.  47 
Withers,  General,  character  of.  Tat.  ii.  46 
Witchcraft  described  and  explained.  Tat.  i.  21 ;  ge* 
nerally  believed  by  our  forefathers,  Sp.  x.  419; 
^vitches'  prayer,  what,  v.  61  ;  witch  act,  the  use- 
fulness of  repealing,  Wor.  xxii.  34 ;  instances  of 
people  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  ib. ;  by 
what  tokens  to  know  witches,  ib.  Loun.  xxx.  41. 
See  Sorcery. 
Wives,  good  ones,  more  numerous  than  good  hus- 
bands, Wor.  xxii.  21;  their  fitness  to  govern,  40; 
how  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  ib.    See  Wife. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  complaint,  Sp.  xii.  624 
Woman  of  quality,  her  dress  the  produce  of  a  hun- 
dred climates,  Sp.  vi.  69 ;  miserable  in  solitude. 
Ram.  xvi.  42 
Woman's  man,  description  of,  Sp.  vii.  156,  xi.  536 
Women,  defined  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  Sp.  viii.  265; 
the  more  powerful  part  of  our  people,  v.  4 ;  the  ut- 
most of  their  character,  ix.  343 ;  the  real  commen- 
dation of  a  woman,  vi.  95. 104;  agreeable  women 
to  be  preferred  to  beauties,  viii.  261 ;  their  in- 
fluence on  the  other  sex,  xi.  510;  what  makes 
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them  all  over  charms,  viii.  243 ;  not  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  objects  of  sight,  v.  33 ;  have  not 
the  allowances  men  make  for  themselves.  Tat.  iv. 
201 ;  the  villany  of  deluding  them  exposed,  Sp. 
vii.  182.  208;  Tat.  iv.  201;  Guar.  xiii.  17,  xv.l27; 
the  happiness  of  mankind  depends  on  their  edu- 
cation. Tat.  iii.  141 ;  should  have  learning.  Guar. 
XV.  155 ;  should  not  be  brought  up  scholars,  Sp. 
vi.  95 ;  want  regular  education.  Tat.  ii.  61 ;  great 
orators,  Sp.  viii.  247 ;  reasons  for  their  volubility 
of  tongue,  247,  252 ;  natural  to  them  to  talk  of 
themselves.  Tat.  i.  10;  wholly  govern  domestic 
life,  Sp.  ix.  320;   their  employments  and  con- 
versation, v.  10.  15;  work  necessary  for  them, 
xii.  606 ;  the  notion  some  women  have  of  virtue 
and  vice,  x.  390;  of  the  present  age,  compared 
with  those  of  the  last.  Tat.  v.  61 ;  vanity  of  the 
compliments  paid  them  by  fops.  Guar.  xiii.  26 ; 
more  gay  in  their  nature  than  men,  Sp.  vi.  128 ; 
not  pleased  with  modesty  in  men,  vii.  154 ;  have 
always  designs  upon  men,  x.  433;  more  subtle 
than  men  in  their  own  affairs.  Tat.  i.  30 ;  ambi- 
tious, Sp.  vii.  156;  must  have  company,  158; 
choose  to  associate  with  coxcombs,  159;   their 
common  failing,  Tat.  iv.  247 ;  bad  taste  in  dress, 
iii.  151 ;  care  for  the  outside  of  the  head,  Sp.  vi. 
98 ;  reproved  for  neglect  of  dress  after  marriage, 
xi.  506 ;  set  no  bounds  to  their  passions,  v.  57 ; 
strongest  passion  is  for  their  beauty,  v.  33 ;  mis- 
chiefs of  their  love  of  what  is  showy  and  super- 
ficial, 15 ;  greater  tyrants  to  their  lovers  than  to 
their  husbands,  xi.  4o6 ;  seldom  write  their  minds 
but  in  postcripts,  vi.  79;  their  blood  much  in- 
flamed by  novels  and  chocolate,  ix.  365 ;  the  word 
NO  of  great  use  to  them,  Sp.  xii.  625 ;  publicly 
sold  in  fairs,  xi.  511 ;  were  forbidden  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Olympic  games,  vi.  81 ;  the  inferior 
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part  of  the  sex  in  general  depraved,  vii.  209,  viii. 
274 ;  their  vices  not  to  be  taxed.  Guar.  xiii.  26 ; 
signs  of  their  improvement,  Sp.  vi.  92 ;  wisdom 
and  knowledge  recommended  to  their  study.  Guar. 
XV.  155.  159.  165;   Simonides'  satire  on  them, 
Sp.  vii.  209 ;  a  proposal  for  their  improvement, 
V.  53 ;  advice  to,  by  Pericles,  vi.  81 ;  none  in  the 
world.  Guar.  xiii.  26;  English  excel  all  others 
in  beauty,  Sp.  vi.  81 ;  fine,  may  be  mistaken, 
79 ;  of  quality  generally  married  too  young.  Guar, 
xiii.  5 ;  republic  of,  described,  Sp.  x.  434 ;  un- 
married, instructions  to  them.  Tat.  iii.  184;  of 
the  town,  complaints  from  them,  Sp.  vii.  190; 
young,  when  their  excellencies  are  disadvantage- 
ous, 155  ;  some  infelicities  peculiar  to.  Ram.  xvi. 
39;  modish,  miserable  in  solitude,  42;  superior 
to  men  in  epistolary  writing,    Wor.  xxii.  14; 
young,  not  the  proper  objects  of  love,  28;  how 
defined,  xxiii.  84 ;  their  sensations  more  exquisite 
than  those  of  men,  67 ;  gigglers  and  whisperers, 
Con.  XXV.  14;  no  such  thing  as  an  old  woman, 
xxvi.  109 ;  good  sort  of  woman.  Id.  xxvii.  100 ; 
vindication  of  the  preference  they  show  to  men  of 
inferior  talents,  Loun.  xxx.  23;  dissertation  on 
the   rights  of.  Look.  xxxv.  9;  women  without 
husbands,  nation  of,  ib. ;  effbcts  of  gaming  on,  20; 
eulogy  on  the  literature  of,  xxxvii.  84 
Woodward,  a  quack,  his  wonderful  cures,  Ad.  xix.  27 
Words,  pleasure  of  the  imagination  proceeding  from, 
Sp.   X.  416;  abuse  of,  ix.  373;   apt  to  pervert 
men's  morals,  Wor.  xxiii.  135  ;  hard  words.  Con. 
XXV.  27;  abuse  of,  xxvi.  104;   hard,  defended. 
Id.  xxvii.  70 
Work,  what  sort  necessary  for  women,  Sp.  xii.  606 ; 
of  art,  defective  to  entertain  the  imagination,  x. 
414.     See  Writings. 
World,  how  to  bo  enjoyed.  Guar.  xv.  169 ;  the  pre- 
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sent  a  nursery  for  the  future,  Sp.  vi.  11]  ;  con- 
sidered as  useful  and  entertaining,  x.  387;  of 
matter  and  life  considered,  xi.  519 ;  the  love  of  it 
misleads  our  hearts,  v.  27 ;  never  known  but  by 
a  change  of  fortune.  Ram.  xvii.  75 ;  knowledge 
of.  Con.  xxvi.  136 ;  danger  of  quarrelling  with, 
incident  to  men  of  fine  feelings,  Mir.  xxviii.  39  ; 
ill  effects  of  disgust  with,  in  minds  of  sensibility, 
Loun.  XXX.  9;  unjust  in  its  estimate  of  charac- 
ter, 18 

World,  design  of  the  paper  so  called,  Wor.  xxii. 
1 ;  various  opinions  concerning  it,  13 ;  supple- 
mental to  the  laws,  18 

Worriers,  who,  Sp.  viii.  304 

Worship,  public,  indecencies  committed  at  it.  Guar, 
xiv.  65.     See  Church. 

Wounds  most  dangerous  on  a  full  stomach.  Guar. 
XV.  133 

Wrangler,  character  of.  Con.  xxvi.  82 

Wren.     See  Nestor,  Tat.  ii.  52 

Writer,  how  he  may  perfect  his  imagination,  Sp.  x. 
417;  who  among  the  ancient  poets  had  that 
faculty,  ib.;  the  mark  of  a  good  one,  422 ;  vici- 
ous writers  in  purgatory,  vii.  166 ;  naturally 
sanguine.  Ram.  xvi.  2 ;  liable  to  disappointment, 
ib. ;  petty  ^vriters  not  to  be  despised,  xviii.  145 ; 
few  original.  Ad.  xx.  63 ;  not  a  useless  genera- 
tion, xxi.  137;  their  happiness  and  infelicity, 
138 ;  of  modem  romances,  their  ignorance  of  lite, 
Wor.  xxii.  19  $  their  use  of  external  ornaments. 
Con.  XXV.  8;  present  writers  only  imitators  of 
others,  xxvi.  67 ;  humorous,  scarcity  of,  in  Scot- 
land, Mir.  xxix.  83.     See  Authors; 

Writing,  difficult  to  avoid  censure  in,  Sp.  xii.  568 ; 
how  to  acquire  taste,  x.  409 ;  verses  on,  by  a 
young  lady.  Guar.  xv.  172 ;  itch  of  writing,  Sp. 
xii.  582;  Ad.  xxi.  115;  unintdligibly,  the  art 
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of,  much  improved,  ix.  379 ;  periodical,  conveni- 
ence of.  Ram.  xvi.  1 ;  laws  of,  not  always  indis- 
putable, xviii.  156;  rules  of,  drawn  from  examples, 
158 ;  fate  of  posthumous.  Id.  xxvii.  65 ;  ancient, 
loss  of,  66 ;  easy,  77 

X. 

Xenophon's  school  of  equity,  Sp.  ix.  337 ;  his  vision. 
Guar.  xiv.  Ill ;  account  of  trying  the  virtue  of  a 
young  lord,  Sp.  xii.  564 

Xerxes,  why  he  burst  into  tears.  Tat.  ii.  97 

Y. 

Yamodin  and  Tamira,  story  of.  Ad.  xx.  91 
Yaratilda,  see  Maraton. 
Yarico,  see  Inkle. 

Yawning,  a  Christmas  gambol,  Sp.  vii.  179 
Year,  revolutions  of,  Sp.  x.  425;  remarks  on  the 
new  vear.  Con.  xxvi.  101 ;  Loun.  xxx.  48 ;  on  the 

year  1789,  Ob.  xxxiii.  87 
Young,  Margery,  life  and  adventures  of,  Tat.  iv.  226 
Yorkshire  gentleman,  his  diet  at  Paris,  Guar.  xiii.  34 
Youth,    instructions  to,   Sp.  x.  410;   when  con- 
temptible, vii.  153 ;  why  youth  have  age  in  con- 
tempt, ib. ;  ornaments  of.  Ram.  xvi.  10;  a  time 
of  enterprise  and  hope,  xvii.  Ill ;  delighted  with 
sprightliness  and  ardour,  113;  opinion  of  their 
own  importance,  xviii.  196 ;  dangers  of,  175;  too 
easily  insnared  by  early  immersion  in  pleasure, 
xvi.  42 ;  profuseness  and  extravagance,  26 


Z. 

Zara,  a  tragedy,  criticism  on,  Mir.  xxviii.  54 
Zeal,  intemperate  and  cruel,  Sp.  x.  399;  oftener 
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proceeds  from  pride,  interest,  or  ill  nature,  than 

from  religion,  vii.  185 ;  seldom  knows  where  to 

rest,  X.  389 ;  the  use  politicians  make  of  it.  Guar. 

xiv.  80  5  party,  very  bad  for  the  face,  Sp.  v.  57 
Zealots  in  atheism,  Sp.  vii.  185.    See  Freethinkers. 
Zelinda,  her  generosity  to  Sylvia,  Guar.  xiv.  97  ;  a 

perfidious  and  ungrateful  fair  one,  Sp.  xii.  627 
Zemboude,  Queen,  story  of,  from  the  Persian  Tales, 

Sp.  xii.  578 
Zephretta,  character  of.  Ram.  xvi.  18 
Zimri,   the  character  of  an  inconsistent  man,   by 

Dryden,  Sp.  vii.  162 
Zosima,  the  insults  she  endured  in  applying  for  a 

service.  Ram.  xvi.  12. 
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Addison's  early  connexion  with  Steele,  Tat.  i.  46 ; 
discovers  Steele  to  be  the  author  of  the  Tatler, 
57 ;  his  first  writings  in  that  work,  ib. ;  sub- 
sequent papers,  62 ;  similarity  of  humour  with 
Steele,  ib. ;  share  in  the  Spectator,  Sp.  v.  9 ; 
discussion  on  his  humour,  22;  instances  of  its 
being  happily  imitated  by  Steele,  24 ;  the  moral 
tendency  of  his  writings,  25  ;  criticisms  on  Para- 
dise Lost,  26 ;  style,  27 ;  remarks  on  his  life,  35 ; 
share  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  69 ; 
of  the  Guardian,  Guar.  xiii.  14.  16 ;  fatality  at- 
tending the  publication  of  his  works,  32 ;  opmion 
of  Steele's  political  zeal,  36 ;  quarrel  with  Steele, 
38 ;  his  Whig-Examiner  and  Freeholder,  42 ;  on 
comparisons  between  his  style  and  that  of  John- 
son, Ram.  xvi.  41 

Adventurer,  historical  account  of.  Ad.  xix.  1,  et 
seq. 

Amhurst,  Mr.,  author  of  the  Craftsman,  Guar.  xiii. 
49 

Anti-theatre,  Guar.  xiii.  41 

Amall,  Mr.,  author  of  the  Free  Briton,  Guar.  xiii.  52 

Ame,  Mr.,  the  upholder.  Tat.  i.  60 
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Astell,  Mrs.  Mary,  Tat.  i.  60 
Atterbury,  Dr.,  style  of,  Sp.  v.  33 

Bacon's  Essays,  Tat.  i.  23 

Baker,  Mr.  Thomas,  Tat.  i.  78 

Baldwin,  Mr.  Henry,  threatening  letter  to,   fronr 

Hawkesworth's  friends.  Ad.  xix.  28 
Bangorian  controversy.  Tat.  i.  59 
Barrow,  Dr.,  style  of,  Sp.  v.  33 
Bartelett,  Dean,  Guar.  xiii.  29 
Bath,  Earl  of,  a  writer  in  the  Craftsman^  Guar.  xiii. 

49 ;  in  the  World,  Wor.  xxii.  48 
Bathurst,  Dr.  Richard,  his  supposed  share  in  the 

Anventurer,  Ad.  xix.  33 
Beattie,  Dr.'s  opinion  of  Bickerstaff,  Tat.  i  63 ;  (rf 

Swift,  70 ;  information  respecting  Addison,  Sp. 

V.  ]3 ;  opinion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  ib. ;  of 

Addison's  humour,  23 ;  of  the  countess  of  War- 
wick, 38 
Bee,  The,  Sp.  v.  49 
Berenger,  Mr.  R.,  Wor.  xxii.  45 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  life  of.  Guar.  xiii.  16 
Bickerstaff,  name  of,  Tat.  i.  55.  63 
Birch,  Dr.  Thomas,  Guar.  xiii.  29 
Blackall,  Bishop,  Tat.  i.  59 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard's  lay-monk.  Guar.  xiii.  45 
Blair,  Dr.'s  criticisms  on  the  Spectator,  Sp.  v.  29 ; 

mistakes  in  his  lectures,  31 ;    criticism  on  his 

stvle,  ib. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  style  and  character  of,  Sp.  v.  33 ; 

a  writer  in  the  Craftsman,  Guar.  xiii.  49 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  corrected.  Ram.  xvi.  22 ; 

defence  of,  52 ;  confused  account  of  Dr.  Bathurst 's 

share  in  the  Adventurer,  Ad.  xix.  34 ;    on  the 

Idler,  Id.  xxvii.  17 
Boulter,  i\bp.,  a  writer  in  the  Freethinker,  Guar. 

xiii.  47 
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Bouraelle,  Mons.^  an  opponent  of  the  Tatler,  Tat.  i. 

78 
Boyle^  Hon.  Hamilton^  a  writer  in  the  World,  Wot. 

xxii.  48 
British  Journal,  Guar.  xiii.  53 
Broome,  Dr.,  Sp.  v.  59 
Broughton,  Rev.  T.,  Sp.  v.  73 
Budgell,  Eustace,  Life  of,  Sp.  v.  42.  70 
Burgess,  Mr.,  Wor.  xxii.  59 
Burnett,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Guar.  xiii.  47 
Bumey's  History  of  Music,  Tat.  i.  54 
Byrom,  Mr.,  Life  of,  Sp.  v.  54." 

Cambridge,  Mr.  R.  O.,  on  irony,  Wor,  xxii.  10 ; 
share  in,  and  life,  25 

Carey,  Mr.,  Sp.  v.  58 

Carter,  Mrs.,  Kam.  xvi.  16 

Cato's  Letters,  Guar.  xiii.  49 

Censor,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  46 

Champion,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  50 

Chandler,  Dr.,  author  of  the  Old  Whig,  Guar.  xiii. 
51 

Chapone,  Mrs.,  Ram.  xvi.  14,  Ad.  xix.  44 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  a  writer  in  Fc^'s  Journal,  Guar, 
xiii.  48 ;  in  Common  Sense;  ib. ;  in  Old  Eng- 
land, 51 ;  the  World,  Wor.  xxii.  21 ;  quarrel 
with  Johnson,  23 

Christian  Hero,  Tat.  i.  43 

Clarendon,  style  of,  Sp.  v.  33 

Clarke,  Dr.,  style  of,  ib. 

Clio,  Addison's  signatures,  meaning  of,  Sp.  v.  41 

Cole,  Rev.  Thomas,  Wor.  xxii.  53 

Colman,  (George,  a  writer  in  the  Adventurer,  Ad. 
xix.  44 ;  life  of.  Con.  xxv.  17 

Common  Sense,  Guar.  xiii.  48 

Congreve,  a  writer  in  the  Tatler,  Tat.  i.  73 

Connoisseur,  historical  account  of.  Con.  xxv*  1 
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Cooper,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Wor.  xxii.  67 

Cowper,  Mr.  W.,  Con.  xxv.  34 

Cork,  earl  of,  Wor.  xxii.  46 ;  xxv.  32 

Coventrye,  Rev.  Francis,  Wor.  xxii.  63 

Coxe,  Mr.'s  character  of  lord  Hardwicke,  Sp.  v.  60 

Craftsman,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  49 

Chronicle,  The  Yearly,  Con.  xxv.  26 

Daily  Courant,  Guar.  xiii.  63 

Daily  Grazetteer,  xiii.  62 

Dalnrmple,  Sir  David.     See  Hailes. 

De  Uoverley,  Sir  Roger,  opinions  of  his  character, 

Sp.  V.  13 
Dennam,  the  poet.  Tat.  i.  43 
Dodsley,  Mr.  Robert,  Wor.  xxii.  64 
Duncombe's  Letters,  Sp.  v.  63 
Duncombes,  W.  and  J.,  Wor.  xxii.  62  ;  Con.  xxv. 

34 
Dunlop,  Professor,  Sp.  v.  ^^ 

Elphinstone's  edition  of  the  Rambler,  Ram.  xvi.  22 

Englishman,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  12.  36 

Essayists,  subjects  belonging  to.  Tat.  i.  26;  Con. 

xxv.  16 
Eusden,  Mr.,  Sp.  v.  58 ;  Guar.  xiii.  29 
Examiner,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  43 
Excise,  commissioners  of,  Johnson's  harsh  opinion  of, 

Id.  xxvii.  15 

Feltham's  Resolves,  Tat.  i.  23 
Fielding,  style  of,  Sp.  v.  34 ;  ^vriter  of  the  Cham- 
pion, Guar.  xiii.  51 ;  True  Patriot,  ib. 
Fishpool,  The,  Tat.  i.  49 

Flexman's  Index  to  the  Rambler,  Ram.  xvi.  39 
Fog's  Journal,  Guar.  xiii.  48 
Fool,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  53 
Francham,  Mr.,  Sp.  v.  ^^ 
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Free  Briton,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  51 

Freeholder,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  42 

Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  discussion  on  his  character, 

.     Sp.  V.  20 

Freethinker,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  47 

Fuller,  Mr.,  Tat.  i.  74 

Garrick's  character  in  the  Rambler,  Ram.  xvi.  19 

Gataker,  Mr.,  Wor.  xxii.  59 

Grazetteer,  Daily,  Guar.  xiii.  52 

Gay,  John,  his  share  in  the  Guardian,  Guar.  xiii.  28 

Crolding,  Mr.,  Sp.  v.  58 

Gordon,  author  of  Cato's  Letters,  Guar.  xiii.  50 

Greenwood,  James,  Tat.  i.  74 

Grove,  Mr.  Henry,  Sp.  v.  56 

Grub-street  Society^  Memoirs  of.  Guar.  xiii.  52 

Guardian,  historical  account  of.  Guar.  xiii.  9 ;  ob- 
jections to  the  name,  10 ;  Steele's  quarrel  with 
Tonson,  11 ;  probable  pay  of  the  writers,  24 

Guthrie,  Mr.,  Guar.  xiii.  51 

Hailes,  Lord,  life  of,  Wor.  xxii.  49 ;  a  writer  in  the 

Mirror,  52 
Hardwicke,  Lord,  character  of,  Sp.  v.  59 
Harper,  Mr.,  Sp.  v.  66 
Harrison,  Mr.  W.  Tat.  i.  79 
Hastings,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Tat.  i.  73 
Hawkesworth,  Dr.,  editor  of  Swift's  Works,  Tat.  i. 

80 ;  projects  the  Adventurer,  Ad.  xix.  11 ;  life 

of,  14 
Hawkins,  Sir  John's  Life  of  Johnson,  Tat.  i.  55  ; 

Ram.  xvi.  passim,  Ad.  xix.  passim;  a  writer  in 

the  Universal  Spectator,  Guar.  xiii.  50 
Henley,  Orator,  Sp.  v.  62 ;  Con.  xxv.  39 
Herring,  Mr.,  Wor.  xxii.  59 
Heywood,  Mr.  James,  Sp.  v.  58 
Honeycomb,  Will,  character  of,  Sp.  v.  21,  22 
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Hooker^  style  of,  Sp.  v.  32 

Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  Con.  xxv.  21 

Hughes,  John,  a  writer  in  the  Tatler,  Tat.  i.  70 ;  in 

the  Spectator,  and  life  of,  Sp.  v.  49 ;  Guar.  xiii. 

30 ;  plan  of  a  new  paper  by.  Guar.  xiii.  35 ;  his 

share  in  the  Lay-Monk,  45 
Hurd's  opinion  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  Con.  xxv. 

21 

Jago,  Rev.  R.,  a  writer  in  the  Adventurer,  Ad.  xix. 
44 

Idler,  historical  account  of.  Id.  xxvii.  9 ;  character 
of,  10 ;  mottoes  proposed,  19 ;  advertisement  of  pi- 
racies, 20 

Jenyns,  Soame,  life  of,  Wor.  xxii.  38 

Ince,  Mr.,  Sp.  v.  68 

Independent  Whig,  Guar.  xiii.  50 

Johnson,  Dr.'s,  account  of  periodical  writings.  Tat.  i. 
20 ;  opinion  of  Congreve,  24 ;  of  Swift,  66 ;  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Sp.  v.  13 ;  of  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  20;  of  Addison's  humour,  23;  his  mo- 
rals, 25 ;  life,  35 ;  BosweU's  life  of,  68,  &c. ;  ob- 
jects to  the  name  Guardian,  Guar.  xiii.  10 ;  account 
of  the  quarrel  between  Addison  and  Steele,  38 ; 
commences  the  Rambler,  Ram.  xvi.  9 ;  on  compa- 
risons between  his  style  and  that  of  Addison,  41 ; 
humour  of,  44 ;  melancholy  notions,  48 ;  charac- 
ter of,  52,  et  seq. ;  his  share  in  the  Adventurer, 
Ad.  xix.  34;  quarrel  with  Chesterfield,  Wor. 
xxii.  23 ;  criticism  on  Jenyns*  Origin  of  Evil, 
40 ;  commences  the  Idler,  see  Idler ;  Dictionary, 
Id.  xxvii.  16;  Rasselas,  18;  life  of  Cheynel, 
Con.  xxv.  24 

Irony,  on  the  use  of,  Wor.  xxii.  9 

Kelly,  Mr.,  a  writer  in  the  Universal  Spectator^ 
Guar.  xiii.  50 
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Langton^  Bennet,  Esq.  a  'writer  in  the  Idler,  xxvii. 

34 
Lay-Monk,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  45  ;   Lay-Monastery, 

46 
Lewis,  Rev.  F.,  a  translator  of  the  mottoes  of  the 

Rambler,  Ram.  xvi.  40 
Lillie,  Charles,  publishes  the  rejected  letters  of  the 

Spectator  and  Tatler,  Tat.  i.  ^Q 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Robert,  Con.  xxv.  88 
London  Journal,  Guar.  xiii.  53 
Lover,  The,  Guar.  xiii.  37 
Loveybond,  Mr.,  Wor.  xxii.  44 
Lyttelton,  Lord,  a  writer  in  Common  Sense,  Guar. 

xiii.  48 ;  his  patronage  of  Moore,  Wor.  xxii.  29 

Malone,  Mr.'s,  life  of   Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Id. 

xxvii.  27 
Marriott,  Sir  James,  a  writer  in  the  World,  Wor* 

xxii.  46 ;  corrections  of  his  papers,  61 
Martin,  Dr.  John,  Guar.  xiii.  53 
Martyn,  Mr.,  Sp.  v.  57 
Maynwaring,  Arthur,  Guar.  xiii.  44  ' 
Medley,  The,  ib. 
Mercator,  The,  Sp.  v.  58 
Merchant,  British,  a  paper,  Sp.  v.  57 
Mist's  Journal,  Guar.  xiii.  47 
Moliere,  remark  on,  Sp.  v.  28 
Molloy,  Mr.,  a  writer  in  Common  Sense,  Guar.  xiii. 

49 
Montgomery,  Mr.,  Sp.  v.  Q5 
Moore,  Mr.  Edward,  principal  author  of  the  World> 

Wor.  xxii.  13 
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